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Culture, Cohorts, and Social Organization 
Theory: Understanding Local Participation 
in a Latino Housing Project’ 


Mario Luis Small 
Princeton University 


Recent work on neighborhood effects has rekindled interest in social 
organization theory and its relationship to local social capital. This 
article addresses several gaps in our knowledge about the mecha- 
nisms linking structural conditions to social (dis)organization and 
the role of culture in this process. Relying on the case of a predom- 
inantly Puerto Rican housing project in Boston, it investigates 
changes in one aspect of social organization—participation in local 
community activities—suggesting the theory should incorporate the 
role of cohorts and cultural frames and rethink the relationship 
among structure, culture, and change. 


INTRODUCTION 


The urban poverty literature demonstrates a renewed interest in the re- 
lationship between neighborhood poverty and various aspects of social 
capital, such as social isolation, “collective efficacy,” and community par- 
ticipation (Wilson 1996; Sampson 1999; Sampson, Morenoff, and Earls 
1999; Rankin and Quane 2000; Wellman 1988, 1999). Much of the work 
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has stemmed from social disorganization theory, which posits that poor 
neighborhoods’ structural conditions produce socially disorganized com- 
munities (Shaw and McKay 1969). Of the multiple aspects of social dis- 
organization, this article focuses on one: the extent to which residents are 
willing to participate in voluntary community activities. 

Social organization theorists agree that community participation is af- 
fected by structural conditions,’ but surprisingly little is understood, with 
any clarity, about the mechanisms underlying this process (see Sampson 
1988, 1991, 1999). Much of the mystery is the role of culture, which some 
scholars have recently revisited but few have studied empirically or with 
conceptual clarity (Sampson and Wilson 1995, p. 53; but see Hannerz 
1969). Indeed, as Sampson and Wilson (1995, p. 47) have recently written, 
“it is . . . difficult to study the intervening mechanisms of social disor- 
ganization directly.” This article aims to open this “black box” by ex- 
amining in depth the role of structural conditions and culture in the decline 
in community participation over two decades in one housing project. It 
asks three questions: How did the neighborhood’s structural character- 
istics affect the waning of community participation? Did cultural factors 
play a role independent of structural ones? And, if so, what was the 
relationship between structural and cultural factors? 

The article shows that social organization theory’s answers to these 
questions are inadequate. Thus, the article has three objectives: first, to 
incorporate a better conception of culture into the theory; second, to sug- 
gest that we rethink the relationship among culture, structure, and com- 
munity participation; and third, to show why changes in cohorts, not 
changes in structural conditions, may be the driving force behind changes 
in community participation. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION THEORY 


Social organization theory was originally developed to explain differences 
in crime rates among neighborhoods. In the 1940s, Shaw and McKay 
(1942, 1969) noticed that crime rates in Chicago neighborhoods varied by 
level of social organization, which they defined as the strength and or- 


* Much of the work has been criticized for perpetuating a view of the ghetto as in- 
herently pathological and disorganized (Wacquant 1997; Abu Lughod 1997; Katz 1997, 
see also Suttles 1968, Whyte 1943; Gans 1962; Duneler 1992, 1999). Thus, recent 
researchers have left neighborhoods’ levels of organization as an empirical question, 
and argued for the terms “differential social organization” (Sampson 1999; also Shaw 
and McKay 1969; Kornhauser 1978) or “social organization” (Wacquant 1997). In this 
article, I employ the latter term. The idea of “differential social organization” empha- 
sizes between-neighborhood differences at the expense of within-neighborhood change, 
a tendency this study aims to critique. 
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ganization of local institutions and the ability and willingness of residents 
to become involved on behalf of the common good and to exercise informal 
social control. Neighborhoods were high in crime because they were “so- 
cially disorganized.” The authors also found that social disorganization 
was associated with (a) ethnic heterogeneity, (b) residential instability, and 
(c) high neighborhood poverty, which they then theorized as exogenous 
causes of disorganization. 

Contemporary researchers have expanded on this work by collecting 
better evidence of these associations, searching for other exogenous causes, 
refining the concept of social organization, and asking whether social 
organization has positive effects beyond reducing crime, such as “the 
realization of common values in support of social goods,” the “collective 
socialization of the young,” and the enforcement of “norms of civility and 
mutual trust” (Sampson 1999, p. 247; see Lee et al. 1984; Sampson, Rau- 
denbush, and Earls 1997; Sampson et al. 1999; Sampson 1988, 1991, 1999; 
Sampson and Groves 1989; Sampson and Wilson 1995; Pattillo-McCoy 
1999). The theory, however, has remained fundamentally the same. The 
term “social organization” has denoted several distinct issues, such as a 
neighborhood’s ability to supervise and control teens, the extent of mutual 
trust among neighbors, the density and range of local social networks, 
and the level of voluntary community participation (Sampson and Groves 
1989; Sampson 1999; Rankin and Quane 2000). This study is specifically 
concerned with this last factor.’ 

Social organization theory has several limitations, two of which are 
relevant here. First, the basic theory posits that differences in structural 
conditions across neighborhoods will cause differences in local partici- 
pation (see fig. 1a). Yet the widespread use of cross-sectional data prevents 
us from demonstrating this causal relationship. Most tests employ multi- 
level or hierarchical linear models (HLM; Bryk and Raudenbush 1992), 
which help adjudicate between neighborhood and individual character- 
istics (e.g., Sampson et al. 1997). But the use of HLM alone cannot account 
for the fact that individuals are not randomly distributed across neigh- 
borhoods—that is, for “selection effects” (see Duncan and Aber 1997; 
Jencks and Mayer 1990; Furstenberg and Hughes 1997; Small and New- 
man 2001; Tienda 1991). Individuals live in neighborhoods as a conse- 
quence of multiple measured and unmeasured factors that affect both 


> Recent research highlights the importance of studying each indicator separately. 
Patillo-McCoy (1999), e.g., shows that precisely because of the high density of and 
range of local social networks (one indicator), residents in a Chicago black middle- 
class neighborhood were unable to control drug-related crimes among its young people 
(another indicator). The residents, reluctant to see their children, nephews, and grand- 
children incarcerated, failed to seek the police protection that could have helped reduce 
these crimes (see also Gregory 1998). 
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FIG 1—Relatonship between structure and organization in social organization theory 


social organization levels and heterogeneity, neighborhood socioeconomic 
status (SES), and residential instability. If any of these factors is correlated 
with both social disorganization and any of its three hypothesized causes, 
failing to account for it would inflate the perceived effect of the hypoth- 
esized cause on social disorganization.* Though many studies may dem- 
onstrate strong associations, they cannot establish which variable caused 
which outcome, a particularly critical concern where so many variables 
at different levels of analysis are involved. 

This problem can also be understood by noticing that although the 
existing evidence (conclusive or not) relates to figure 1a, the theoretical 
causal relationship is, in fact, the one illustrated in figure 1b. Thus to 
substantiate the theory, “longitudinal designs are needed where sequential 
order can be established” between the structural factors and social or- 
ganization (Sampson 1999, p. 269). Along the same lines, I argue that the 
mechanisms linking structure and community participation can only be 
uncovered within the context of changes over time (see Schwirian 1983). 
However, I also suggest an additional step in the revision—that, at least 
with respect to community participation, even figure 1b is misleading, for 
structural changes may not necessarily produce changes in community 
participation. 

Second, we must recognize the literature’s general weakness in dealing 
with cultural factors as anything other than epiphenomena of structural 
conditions (see Sampson and Wilson 1995; also Emirbayer and Goodwin 
1994; Lamont 1999). Early on, Shaw and McKay (1969) considered the 
role of culture in perpetuating social organization yet still privileged struc- 
tural conditions. Kornhauser’s later (1978) devastating critique of cultural 


‘For example, some people are raised in households that foster volunteer work If 
these people, as adults, move into high-SES, homogenous neighborhoods, those neigh- 
borhoods will likely have high levels of social organization, and the causal factor will 
not be either neighborhood SES or homogeneity, but the familial culture and early 
socialization of their residents 
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deviance perspectives on crime further discredited culture. More recently, 
scholars within the tradition have taken culture more seriously, allowing 
it at least partial causal force, but not much more. By and large, culture 
is assumed, a priori, to be either epiphenomenal or (at best) endogenous 
(and explainable by a structural factor), assumptions rarely tested or ex- 
amined empirically. As Sampson and Wilson (1995, p. 53) note, “Scholars 
have dismissed the relevance of culture based on the analysis of census 
data that provide no measures of culture whatsoever.” In fact, the authors 
could simply have written of the “dismissal of culture based on no data 
whatsoever.” 

Part of this reluctance to deal with culture stems from the tendency to 
rely on the conceptions of culture as norms and values prevalent during 
the 1950s and 1960s (Lewis 1968; Banfield 1968; see also Valentine 1968; 
Hannerz 1969). For example, Shaw and McKay define culture as “social 
values” (1969, pp. 170-89). Korhnauser, hoping to add clarity to the notion, 
argued that “shared values are the core of culture” and that “motivational 
orientations are not incorporated into culture unless they are valued or 
linked to values” (1978, p. 210). This view of culture led Moynihan (1965) 
and others to be accused of “blaming the victim” (Ryan 1976; see Wilson 
1987). And indeed, if social organization scholars both (a) granted culture 
an exogenous explanatory force and (b) defined it in terms of shared norms 
and values, then they would be led to the politically controversial (and 
empirically incorrect) conclusion that the values of the poor are the cause 
of their low social organization (discussed in more detail by Wacquant 
[1997 D). Thus, researchers have refrained from examining culture seriously, 
rather than reconsidering whether “shared norms and values” is its most 
appropriate definition (see also Wilson 1996).* 

The recent sociology of culture has produced dozens of more sophis- 
ticated conceptions of culture—Swidler’s (1986) “tool kit” or “repertoires,” 
Bourdieu’s (1977) “habitus,” and the use of “narrative” (Taylor 1989; Som- 
ers 1992; Hart 1992) and “frames” (Goffman 1974). Indeed, the notion 
that people’s actions are directed primarily by their norms and values is 


! Hannerr’s (1969) early critique of the values perspective is often cited as a more 
sophisticated approach to culture (e.g., Wilson 1987) but, somewhat surprisingly, rarely 
employed as a source for actual theory building Hannerr’s approach, centered on the 
notions of “mainstream” and “ghetto-specific” forms of behavior that operate in dual 
fashion among the poor, is too broad based to be of use here. As I discuss later, such 
generaHred conceptions of culture are probably inappropriate for understanding com- 
munity participation. 
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rather dated and simplistic. More generally, even recent researchers sym- 
pathetic to the idea have said relatively little about how to incorporate 
culture (see Small and Newman 2001). Pushing for more sophisticated 
approaches to culture in urban poverty, Sampson and Wilson (1995) have 
recently advocated the study of the “cognitive landscapes or ecologically 
structured norms (e.g., normative ecologies) regarding appropriate stan- 
dards and expectations of conduct” (p. 50). But they do not elaborate 
either theoretically or empirically on how these cognitive landscapes are 
related to structural factors or how they should be studied. 

To address these issues, I rely on the case of Villa Victoria, a predom- 
inantly Puerto Rican housing project in Boston that, after a period of 
high local participation between the mid-1970s and mid-1980s, experi- 
enced a prolonged decline lasting well into the 1990s. Can social organ- 
ization theory explain why neighborhood participation declined in Villa 
Victoria? If not, why not? I find that the decline cannot be accounted for 
by the changes in the structural conditions hypothesized by the theory, 
which (a) insufficiently or inadequately articulates the relationship be- 
tween structure and participation, (b) neglects of the role of cohort suc- 
cession, and (c) does not account for the importance of cultural perceptions 
of the neighborhood in sustaining local participation. By addressing these 
issues, I show that a modified and expanded version of social organization 
theory—which includes a more thorough treatment of culture—provides 
a clearer and more robust (if necessarily incomplete) account of what 
happened in Villa Victoria. The revised approach comfortably incorpo- 
rates culture while helping to clarify the sequential relationship between 
structural conditions and changes in community participation. 

My analysis is based on participant observation between 1999 and 2001; 
census data for 1970, 1980, and 1990; testimonials from residents; and 
historical archives from the neighborhood’s community organizations (see 
the appendix). I will use the case to push the limits of social organization 
theory. I do not propose an idiographic explanation of all factors that 
might have affected the neighborhood’s decline in local participation; nor 
will I provide a neighborhood history of local participation, a task best 
suited for a historian, not a sociologist. Instead, I examine in detail the 
key variables proposed by social organization theory and show that the 
changes cannot be understood by relying on the theory as traditionally 


* Although social organization theory has not incorporated the recent work on culture 
(but see Sampson and Wilson 1995, p 50; Wilson 1996), recent studies on class re- 
production (MacLeod 1995) and somal movements (Snow and Benford 1992; Morris 
and Mueller 1992; Hart 1992) have, and both of them address questions relevant to 
social organization theory (see also Bourgois 1995). 
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conceived—but that they can be understood after rethinking the rela- 
tionship among structure, culture, and change. 

Below I describe the neighborhood, its birth, its period of high partic- 
ipation, and the subsequent decline in community participation. I then 
assess whether the decline can be explained by changes in the neighbor- 
hood’s structural conditions. Next, I identify the cohort (rather than the 
neighborhood’s structural conditions) as the key unit behind the change. 
Then, I introduce the concept of neighborhood frames, that is, the cultural 
categories through which residents perceive and interpret their neigh- 
borhood. I show that different cohorts “framed” the neighborhood dif- 
ferently, which accounts for the difference in willingness to get involved. 
Subsequently, I examine why different cohorts framed the neighborhood 
as they did, and I show that these frames—which form part of a narrative 
residents have about the role of their neighborhood in their lives—are 
sustained by collective historical experiences and residents’ perceptions 
of their life chances. Finally, I incorporate this notion into what I argue 
is an improved conception of the relationship among structure, culture, 
and local participation within social organization theory. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Villa Victoria, or “the Villa,” is a 20-acre, low-income housing project of 
over 800 units and roughly 3,000 residents in Boston’s South End neigh- 
borhood. Most residents are poor and either first- or second-generation 
Puerto Rican. The Villa resulted from a grassroots political movement 
during the 1960s (see Hardy-Fanta 1993; Uriarte-Gastén 1988; Bond 
1982). At the time, the parcel of land where the Villa now sits, Parcel 19, 
was populated primarily by about 2,000 Puerto Rican migrants, who lived 
in deteriorating brownstones and brick townhouses built in the late 19th 
century. Most of them were of rural origin and uneducated: 77% were 
from either the countryside or a town in Puerto Rico with fewer than 
25,000 residents, and only 11% of men or women had at least a tenth- 
grade education (Youngerman 1969). That section of the South End was, 
in addition, rampant with crime, unsanitary, and structurally unsound 
(Keyes 1969). 

In the mid-1960s, Parcel 19 was designated a redevelopment zone by 
the Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA 1965), which would displace 
the residents, as had happened to low-income and working poor African- 
Americans and immigrants throughout the South End. In response, 
around 1967, the Puerto Rican residents began to assemble with the 
support of activists, priests and seminarians, architects, and a few pro- 
fessionals, both Latino and white. Meetings were held at the local St. 
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Stephens Episcopal Church, where funds raised by the ecumenical Co- 
operative Metropolitan Ministries and the Episcopal City Mission were 
funneled to the group. Charismatic leaders from the community emerged 
who convinced residents to join the resistance. In a historic meeting of 
roughly 500 residents in 1969, the group became ETC Developers In- 
corporated. ETC settled on the motto, “No nos mudaremos de la Parcela 
19! (We shall not be moved from Parcel 19)” (BA Archives; NU IBA 
202-20 [henceforth NU], Box 3; see the appendix). 

Ernesto, a middle-aged Puerto Rican immigrant, emerged as one of the 
leaders.’ With little formal education, he had never, in either Puerto Rico 
or the South End, participated in any activity of this kind. But he became 
motivated by the prospects of being displaced, the deteriorating state of 
the neighborhood, and the encouraging words of one of his Episcopal 
priests. As he recalls Gn Spanish), “Father told us, ‘Don’t go any- 
where!” He and others joined the growing task forces that went door to 
door to register residents’ complaints. For months, ETC picketed City 
Hall, organized alternative rehabilitation plans, and negotiated with the 
BRA to build low-income housing instead of luxury condominiums in the 
parcel. 

In 1969, in a stunning victory, ETC won the right to develop the parcel 
and manage the resulting complex.* A new, attractive housing project was 
built, and residents who were relocated during construction were allowed 
to move back in upon completion. In the early 1970s ETC became In- 
quilinos Boricuas en Acción (IBA, or Puerto Rican Tenants in Action), a 
community service organization with permanent staff and volunteers. 
Simultaneously, a new organization, ETC, Inc., became the management 
company in charge of the property.’ The residents called their new neigh- 
borhood “Villa Victoria” (IBA Archives; NU Box 3). 





” All names, and minor identifying details, have been changed in the interests of con- 
fidentiality. When a quotation was taken from a public source, such as a newspaper, 
the person’s real name is used. To differentiate between actual names and pseudonyms, 
only the former will include the first and last name. 

* Though it was a rare occurrence, it was not as unlikely as one might expect. Fewer 
than 10 years earlier, the furor over the destruction of Boston’s West End (Gans 1962) 
had forced the BRA to be especially sensitive to the needs of local residents during 
rehabilitation efforts. In at least one earlier case, in South End’s Castle Square neigh- 
borhood, residents were walked through housing options, rather than being merely 
evicted (BRA 1964). 

*TBA is now a complex service-provision organization with residential, finance, and 
arts and culture departments The organizational relationship between IBA and ETC 
has changed several times over the years. There have been times when a single director 
managed both IBA and ETC, times when the two organizations were governed by 
two separate boards, and times when they were governed by one board. The size of 
the boards has also changed. Presently, IBA has a managing director and a board of 
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For the student of local participation, Villa Victoria is ideal. Its bound- 
aries are socially recognized and ecologically reinforced, rather than bu- 
reaucratically defined census-tract demarcations (Sampson 1999; Wilson 
1991; Chaskin 1997); its Puerto Rican—inspired design and landscape con- 
trasts with the surrounding South End of renovated Victorian brown- 
stones and townhouses. Furthermore, as I show below, its history of local 
participation surpasses that of many poor neighborhoods, making it an 
ideal (not representative) site to uncover the working of inner mechanisms 
(see Ragin and Becker 1992). Finally, its changes in participation over 
time allow one to track the sequential relationship between structural 
transformations and community participation (Sampson 1999). 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF LOCAL PARTICIPATION 

A High Period 

This study begins with the period immediately following Villa Victoria’s 
construction, the bulk of which ended in 1976. By then, the Villa was a 
stark contrast to the old Parcel 19—it boasted clean, safe streets, attractive 
parks and sidewalks, freshly painted buildings, and attractive dwellings 
with adequate heating and hot water. This radical transformation in qual- 
ity of life taught the residents that community involvement pays off. Thus 
began a period exemplary of what urban scholars call community par- 
ticipation (Sampson 1999; Rankin and Quane 2000), a process that man- 
ifested itself both institutionally and noninsttutionally. 

The most institutional response was the creation of IBA, whose main 
mission became “fostering the human, social, and economic well-being of 
Villa Victoria residents” (IBA 2000a). IBA became a full-functioning non- 
profit organization with professional directors housed in office space in 
the neighborhood. IBA (as well as ETC) was governed by a board of 
directors selected exclusively by the residents of the neighborhood and 
composed mainly of residents but also of outsiders who had demonstrated 
their ability and willingness to serve. The neighborhood was divided into 
eight small “districts”; one board member represented each district, while 
an additional 12 or so members were selected at large IBA Archives; NU 
Boxes 2, 3, 27). 

Community participation also manifested itself noninstitutionally, in 
forms both elaborate and mundane. Consider a sample: beginning in the 
early 1970s, the first of several newsletters was published. El Luchador 
(in this context, “The Struggler”) was initially a 10-page item photocopied 


directors (composed primarily of elected residents), while ETC is run as an independent 
company. 
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at the LBA office. It often evoked optimism as it described new and 
continuing community associations: “A few weeks ago began the dance 
classes of the Areyto program for children. We are very happy with the 
reception of this workshop, given that the first day of classes numerous 
girls showed up with great interest in learning” (IBA Archives, 1976, in 
Spanish). In the mid-1970s, the residents initiated the yearly Betances 
Festival, a four-day celebration of Puerto Rican music, arts, and culture 
held in the neighborhood’s main plaza. The festival attracted thousands 
of people every year, celebrating with a small parade and the traditional 
election of a “reina del festival.” In the late 1970s, a small group of women 
calling themselves “la cooperativa de cocina” began meeting a few times 
a month to exchange and discuss Puerto Rican recipes, some of which 
were disseminated through the neighborhood newsletters (IBA Archives). 
Shortly before 1980, Fredo, an extroverted man who had migrated to the 
South End in the early fifties, started informal English courses for adults 
and for children. The long-running courses were held in one of IBA’s 
rooms and were very popular, earning him the still-remembered nickname 
“El Profesor.” In 1980 a group of young men and women built a small 
solar greenhouse, which a reporter described as a “plastic-covered geodesic 
dome [that] resembles a jungle gym topped with a bubble... . Inside, 
warm humid air bathes the vegetables and flowers tucked into the 21- 
foot circle of soil” (Pollard 1980). The residents built it for the long term: 
“We want kids to run this project, to have a garden growing all year 
round” (Pollard 1980). In the early 1980s, Villa Victoria’s own closed- 
circuit television station, Channel 6, was launched (see Rivas 1981). 
Staffed by one full-time worker and up to 20 volunteers from the com- 
munity, Channel 6 left an archive of thousands of hours of tapes (IBA 
Archives). In the mid-1980s a particularly popular IBA-sponsored cultural 
program, Areyto, got residents involved in the visual arts, including print- 
making and photography. Once, with the help of outside funders, the 
youngsters in the neighborhood assembled a colorful tile mural on a large 
wall facing Plaza Betances that depicted the history of the Puerto Ricans 
in the neighborhood and their struggle to create Villa Victoria (see Hoyt 
and Rivera, n.d.). 

From 1976 to the mid-1980s, the neighborhood experienced heavy com- 
munity participation, with activities such as big brother/big sister men- 
torships, math and literacy workshops, English-language courses, com- 
munity gardening, cultural education on the music and rhythms of Puerto 
Rico (such as the son and the trova), workshops on dances of Puerto Rico 
and Latin America (esp. salsa and bomba), baton twirling for girls, after- 
school tutoring programs, summer field trips, and celebrations of every 
major holiday for both the U.S. mainland and Puerto Rico. Scores of 
boxes of IBA archives contain fliers, posters, photographs, announce- 
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ments, meeting minutes, editions of neighborhood newsletters, draft cer- 
tificates of appreciation for volunteers, local newspaper clippings, and 
auditors’ reports bearing evidence to the hundreds of events, group meet- 
ings, and ad hoc associations that took place at the time in the neigh- 
borhood (see e.g., NU boxes 1, 2, 3, 22, 44, 49, 102, 132). The level of 
participation was striking. 

This phenomenon, which I am calling community participation, dif- 
fered radically from the earlier, political mobilization that had led to the 
creation of Villa Victoria. The mobilization of the late 1960s was precisely 
that—a movement aimed at the clear goals of resisting displacement and 
creating a housing complex. The participation of the late 1970s and early 
1980s was not a movement; it had no particular goals or missions and 
was hardly of a political nature.” Though math and English language 
courses may possibly be thought of in that light, cooking groups, gardening 
associations, mural painting, and cultural festivals represent participation 
in the more general sense of voluntary involvement for its own sake (e.g., 
Rankin and Quane 2000; Sampson 1999). Unlike the political mobilization 
of the 1960s, community participation would not lead to policy changes; 
but it would, according to urban theorists, improve the quality of life, 
decrease crime, and lessen the hardships that accompany poverty by in- 
creasing social support systems (Wilson 1987, 1996; Sampson 1999). In- 
deed, Villa Victoria demonstrated that poor neighborhoods need not be 
disorganized, anomic, or alienating (see also Gans 1962; Whyte 1943). As 
Carla, a lifelong Villa resident in her sixties, recalls, “This community 
used to be a model for other communities” (in Spanish). 


The Decline 

These golden years did not last. By the time I began fieldwork in the 
neighborhood in the late 1990s, most of these associations and activities 
had vanished. There were no cooking groups, plays for the elderly, vol- 
unteer-run ESL or math courses, print-making activities, newsletters, or 
even shows on Channel 6. Attendance was low at community meetings, 
new ideas were supported in a haphazard fashion, and volunteers for 
cultural or music education were scarce. Few residents even ran for the 
board of IBA/ETC, which had dropped in size from 20 in 1977 to 12 in 
1999. In fact, the “district” system had been disbanded, for it was too 
difficult to find at least one candidate for each of the eight districts. 


“The Partido Socialista Puertorriqueño (Puerto Rican Socialist Party, or PSP) did 
have some members in Villa Victoria and attempted organizing during the late 1970s 
around employment issues, education, health, and housing. It distributed an occasional 
newsletter titled Vor de Lucha The effort was short-lived. 
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Some activities (such as the Betances Festival and an after-school pro- 
gram) survived, but Villa Victoria was a different neighborhood. As Tania, 
a resident in her fifites, lamented, “it’s been about 10 years now since all 
of this has disappeared” (in Spanish). Although many of IBA’s community 
service programs were still in operation, the number of volunteer-depen- 
dent activities had declined drastically. On several meetings set up for 
neighborhood residents to discuss how to improve their community—for 
example, by organizing a cleaning day—few people showed up other than 
the organizers and me. A newly instituted computer center had trouble 
attracting volunteers to teach courses and even people willing to learn. 
Since organizers had been unable to find volunteers, I offered to teach a 
free, fully bilingual, introductory computer course for adults, which was 
scheduled for the early evenings. After much canvassing with local or- 
ganizers, announcements, and word-of-mouth advertising, fewer than 10 
students attended the first day. Melissa, a young, lifelong resident of the 
neighborhood, set up a meeting to organize an after-school dance class 
and almost no one showed up. “I try to organize things and people don’t 
come,” she explained. “It’s frustrating!” This sentiment was repeated over 
and over from the few organizers still invested in community participa- 
tion. Gloria, another young woman poised to become a leader, simply 
quit the board of directors: “Feeling a lack of involvement from the com- 
munity. Feeling that there was so much work and there wasn’t enough 
help. . . . [So I said] I do not want to do this anymore. So I stopped. .. . 
I just was not involved.” 

How did it come to this? Both the archival record and the oral histories 
point to a gradual if precipitous decline beginning the second half of the 
1980s and continuing through the late 1990s. An instructive, if imperfect, 
indicator of this trend is the number of residents volunteering in the board 
of directors of IBA. The board in 1970 had 21 active members; in 1977 
it had 20; in 1982, it had 20; in 1987 it had 16; in 1994 it had 12. That 
year, only 14 people decided to run at all for election (IBA Archives)."! 

Around 1990, there was hope. As IBA’s management changed over the 
years, its mission had shifted, sometimes emphasizing human services, at 
other times, financial independence and stability. But that year it was so 
clear the ethos of participation had changed for the worse that IBA de- 
cided to attempt suppressing the trend. It hired professional community 
organizers and directed them “to . . . increase resident participation .. . 
and create a community vision of Villa Victoria” (Meza and Buxbaum 


" These figures, I emphasire, are imperfect proxies. Until 1993, there were two separate 
boards, one for ETC, one for IBA; that year, the two boards were consolidated into 
one I have tried to include those years for which I was able to obtain figures on the 
number of actual persons sitting on the board(s). 
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1995, p. 7). Their campaign, the Villa Victoria 2000 Initiative, was called 
a “‘back to the future’ grassroots effort to get Villa residents re-engaged” 
in the neighborhood through community forums and local mobilization 
(see El Correo de la Villa, NU Box 30). Yellowing scraps of drafts for 
handouts and newsletters reveal how hard the organizers worked to shift 
residents’ attitudes about participation. A 1994 flier optimistically wrote 
about IBA’s restructuring as a solution to this problem: “IBA/ETC is 
uniquely equipped to maintain and strengthen the community it helped 
create 26 years ago... . To hear the board and staff at IBA speak is to 
know why. Just listen to their words: community participation, resident 
leadership, responsible representation, the importance of coordination” 
(NU Box 132; emphasis in original). 

But the same flier called for the “renewal of the community spirit which 
marked the early years of the [ETC] movement,” emphasizing the cam- 
paign’s recurring theme—a “renewal” of the former “spirit” of involve- 
ment. It attempted, for example, to revive Channel 6 with youth support, 
calling for residents to show “evidence for our teens . . . that the community 
has made a commitment and supports them.” 

In 1991, the campaign began a monthly newsletter, El Correo de la 
Villa, using its editorials to invoke residents to act. A 1993 editorial com- 
mented optimistically that “we have taken important steps towards 
achieving unity in Villa Victoria. There have been several community 
forums, all well attended by residents” (NU Box 31), suggesting the cam- 
paign might be successful. 

By early 1995, the outlook was more pessimistic. The monthly news- 
letter had turned into a quarterly. In the fall issue, the editorial struck a 


grimmer note: 


Editorial: Fight Negativism . . . Too often our minds get stuck on the 
negativity and adversity that surrounds us, and we don’t even notice the 
small victories that are the best evidence of our daily efforts. ... As small 
as the victories of our neighbors, co-workers, members of our community, 
committee or Board of Directors may be, we need to recognize them. If we 
do not, we perpetuate a culture of negativism that can bury for years to 
come our dreams of progress in our communities. (NU Box 30) 


Fifteen years earlier, El Luchador had celebrated ever-increasing oppor- 
tunities for engagement; now, organizers discussed “renewal of spirit” 
strategies, and newsletters complained of “negativism” and apathy. In late 
1995, the organizers were forced to admit a defeat that engendered feelings 
of “distress,” “acrimony,” and “distrust” (Meza and Buxbaum 1995). The 
campaign was indefinitely suspended. The “grassroots effort to get Villa 
residents re-engaged” had failed. 

If one were to produce a line graph representing the change in com- 
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munity participation from the mid-1980s through the late 1990s, it would 
not be a smooth, downward line. It would be a bumpy one with sharp 
highs and lows—momentary bursts of activity and brief collective dis- 
engagement—whose messy pattern would only reveal itself from a dis- 
tance. Historical events over a few months affected the momentary di- 
rection of change, yet, over time, the direction of the trend was 
unmistakably downward.” 


THE DECLINE AS A FUNCTION OF STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


What happened? Can social organization theory account for the neigh- 
borhood’s decline in local participation? Since social organization theory 
posits that the decline would result from a decline in the neighborhood’s 
SES, ethnic homogeneity, and residential stability, I examine each of these 
factors. 


Socioeconomic Status 


Table 1 shows the median family income, ®%high school graduates, and 
®poor in Parcel 19 in 1970, 1980, and 1990.4 The 1970 figures correspond 
roughly to the pre—Villa Victoria, antidislocation movement; the 1980 
figures, to the period of high participation in Villa Victoria itself; and the 
1990 figures to the early period of low participation. Social organization 
theory would argue that a decline in neighborhood participation between 
1980 and 1990 would be caused by a decline in the table’s top two figures 
and an increase in the bottom one over that period. On the contrary, the 
median family income increased slightly, while the education level in- 


Y It is important to be clear that a decline in local community participation, one form 
of social capital, does not mean that all forms of social capital declined (as, e.g., Putnam 
[2000] argues). On the contrary, later I show how a different type of social capital (the 
level of contact with people from other neighborhoods) might have increased 


“ The figures must be read very cautiously, for several reasons. The most serious 1s 
probably the undercount problem The 1990 census, e.g., counts only about 1,300 people 
as Puerto Ricans in tract 705, which encompasses the Villa entirely; yet we know there 
are over 3,000 residents, the overwhelming majority of whom are Puerto Rican or of 
Puerto Rican descent, in the Villa. The 1970 census counts about 650, even though 
the historical record points to at least 2,000 Undercounted populations tend to be the 
poorest and least steadily employed, so the figures can be thought of as conservative 
estimates of the seriousness of the poverty situation 
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TABLE 1 
SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF LATINOS IN VILLA VICTORIA 


1970 1980 1990 
Median family income (1990 dollars) ...... .. 15,991 13,635 14,231 
residents over 25 with high school diploma ... 17 29 41 
residents living below poverty level.. ... 31 34 44 


NoTrE —Date are from the US Bureau of the Census (1970, 1980, 1990). See the append 


creased dramatically, as it had been for the previous decade. Residents 
were wealthier and much better educated, yet they participated less.“ 
However, the poverty level increased, much as the theory would have 
predicted. This presents a discrepancy with the income figures. The pro- 
portion of poor persons increased by about 10 percentage points over the 
1980s, suggesting greater poverty, but the median income also increased, 
by about $596 in 1990 dollars, suggesting less poverty. Thus, did material 
hardship increase or did it not? The available census data will not provide 
a fully satisfactory answer. But since it is adults who can reasonably be 
thought of as potential participants, an ideal (and unavailable) figure 
would be the percentage of poor adults and the median income for adults 
after controlling for the number of children. If families grew over this 
period, then hardship increased, contrary to the implication of the income 
figures; if they became smaller, hardship decreased, contrary to the im- 
plication of the poverty figures. The censuses do show the percentage of 
residents who are children, which can be used as a proxy for family size, 
only because we are interested in the relative hardship of the collective 
of adults in the entire neighborhood. In 1980, 61% of the Latino residents 
in Parcel 19 were 19 and under, suggesting that the median $13,635 per 


* Does not include unemployment as an SES measure. However, it is important to 
address (Wilson 1996). The unemployment rate in Parcel 19 has been 24% in 1970, 
17% in 1980, and 26% in 1990. Thus, although the participation trend was downward, 
the unemployment trend was u-shaped. As such, it is unclear which decade (the sev- 
entles or the eighties) reflects accurately the relationship between employment and 
participation On one hand, people who are unemployed are likely to have more time 
to be involved, provided they have alternative sources of income (such as subsidized 
housing and AFDC/TANF checks, as in the case of Villa Victoria); on the other, 
employment has been associated with high self-efficacy (Wilson 1996), which would 
be conductve to greater participation. Both hypotheses are plausible, judging from the 
cases of the Villa, where highly involved residents have run the gamut from people 
permanently unemployed because of disability (Ernesto), to parents living off AFDC 
and TANF payments (Eugenia, described below), to temporary and unstable workers 
(Melissa), to full-time workers (Gloria). There may well be no automatic connection 
between unemployment and participation, though this would have to be resolved in 
further research. With respect to our question, the key is not that the unemployment 
hypothesis is wrong; it is simply unclear that it can contribute, as it presently exists, 
to our case 
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family was spread thin. In 1990, the population 19 years old and younger 
had dropped to 38%. Thus, the number of children per adult declined 
dramatically, which suggests that hardship may have decreased among 
adults over this period. If true, then participation should have increased, 
not decreased, according to social organization theory.” 

With respect to ethnic homogeneity, the neighborhood remained rela- 
tively stable over that period. It is not possible to obtain precise racial 
data over time for the ethnic composition of the Villa (see the appendix). 
Furthermore, defining “ethnic homogeneity” is difficult among Puerto Ri- 
cans, who do not ordinarily conceive of themselves in racial terms. Yet 
through both self-identification and external measures, the evidence sug- 
gests the ethnic makeup of the neighborhood did not change radically 
over that period. An ETC-commissioned study in 1985 showed that 76% 
of the heads of household self-identified as “Latino,” 10% as “black,” and 
8% as “white” (NU Box 24). In 2001, I obtained current figures from ETC 
wherein roughly 77% of heads of households self-identified as “Hispanic,” 
which, in this survey, could be of any race (the overwhelming majority 
selected “white” as their race). This would indicate no change in ethnic 
heterogeneity.”® 

Nevertheless, the staff member who provided the data was skeptical 
of these figures, as was L From both our experiences, the neighborhood 
was closer to 90% Latino, at least by sociological definitions of the term. 
She explained: “We have lots of underreporting, and people living [in 
units] who are not on the lease” (a problem they addressed aggressively 
in 2001). “I know [the 77% figure] is not true. I would say it’s about 95% 
Latino. More conservatively, 90%.” Each year, IBA runs a “membership 
drive” to get residents to become “corporate members,” which means they 
will obtain an IBA JD card (for $1) that allows them to vote in the yearly 
elections for the board of directors. I volunteered with IBA one year on 


H A reviewer has suggested the important issue that children are often a motivation 
to participate, so that a greater proportion of children might lead to higher rates of 
community participation I do not know of tests that adjudicate between this and the 
alternative view presented m the paragraph above, but I suggest the question of 
children as motivators may be thought of as a qualifier for the approach. Later I show 
that the relationship between poverty and a neighborhood’s participation level is not 
so straightforward (independent of the issue of children): local participation tends to 
be limited to a minority of the population (see n. 21 below; also Gans 1982, p. 144). 


‘© A note on the figures. The 2001 figures are for the 395 households ETC managed 
at the time. ETC lost the right to manage most of the housing project in the late 1990s 
after several irregularities, it won the nght to manage several of the properties in 2000. 
The figures are for four of the Villa Victoria developments, Viviendas Associates, Casas 
Borinquen, Victoria Associates, and South End Apartments. The 1985 figures are for 
these same four developments, plus a fifth named ETC and Associates, which housed 
125 individuals at the time. Thus, the figures are very closely, though not 100%, 
comparable. All of these developments are within what is known as Villa Victoria. 
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several door-to-door membership drives. For the drives, volunteers were 
given lists with the head of household (or whoever paid rent) for every 
house in every street in the neighborhood, and the streets were divided 
among the volunteers in pairs. In our list, for every 50 or so names, roughly 
three derived from a language other than Spanish, indicating a Latino 
population of about 94% of households (also note many Latinos have first 
and last names that derive from the English language). Thus, in addition 
to underreporting, many individuals with Spanish surnames were prob- 
ably identifying themselves as either black or white, bringing the self- 
reported figure down to 77%." In either case, the neighborhood did not 
increase and may have decreased in heterogeneity, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the theory. 

It is still possible, however, that ethnic heterogeneity within the Latino 
population increased over the period, driving down the level of neighbor- 
hood participation. According to the 1980 census, of the Latinos living 
in Parcel 19 at the time, 11% were not Puerto Rican (the 1970 figure was 
the same). In 1990, however, the figure was 2%, again suggesting a more 
homogeneous population. 

Finally, I address residential stability through examining the retention 
rate (100 minus the turnover rate). Table 2 shows the percentage of heads 
of households who reported living at the same address for five years prior 
to the census. In 1980, the figure was 34%. According to the theory that 
figure should be lower in 1990. Yet the 1990 figure was 57%, representing 
a dramatic increase.” l 

As it stands, therefore, traditional social organization theory is not well 
suited to account for the decline in participation over the years. Most 
measures have not changed as the theory would predict they should, and 
some have changed in the opposite direction. Thus, we must go beyond 


1! All these figures exclude the Unity Tower, a tall building in Villa Victoria that does 
not have a random sample of residents. The Tower, with roughly 200 wheelchair 
accessible units, has been, since its construction in the 1970s, reserved for the elderly 
and the disabled Throughout its history, residents have been low-income people of 
all ethnic backgrounds, and it has always had a much higher proportion of non-Latinos 
than the rest of the Villa. Including it would probably bring the current total of Latinos 
to anywhere between 75% and 95%, including in 1980, but exact figures are 
unavailable. 

=" These are conservative estimates of the neighborhood retention rate in each of the 
years, since they only ask residents whether they lived in the same house. A common 
practice in the Villa is for residents to move from one unit in the neighborhood to 
another, perhaps larger for its growing family, or closer to the park, or with elevator 
service, or with a vacancy downstairs where in-laws can live Indeed, the bulk of the 
changes m families occupying apartments does not come from new residents (the 
waiting list is currently closed), but, according to a staff member at ETC, from “trans- 
fers. Lots of transfers.” 
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TABLE 2 
RETENTION RATE AMONG LATINOS IN 
VILA VICTORIA 

Yoar % 
1970 Saas ot Hz 47 
1980 . aso ao uouseseerosees . 34 
r990 s a a a aaa 57 

SOURCE.—U S Census Bureau (1970, 1980, 
1990, see tbe appendix) 


NoT —"%" column shows proportion af res- 
xdents hvmg in the same dwelhng they had oc- 
copied five years earher 


the confines of the traditional theory, something several researchers within 
the tradition have begun to do (Sampson and Wilson 1995). 


Social Organization Theory and the Political Economy 


To the extent that social organization theory is rooted in the free urban 
market paradigm of the Chicago school (Park 1952; Park, Burgess, and 
McKenzie 1925), it has been criticized for its neglect of the effect of the 
political economy of cities on urban neighborhoods (Sampson and Mor- 
enoff 1997; Sampson and Wilson 1995). Throughout the seventies, eighties, 
and nineties, Boston experienced important politicoeconomic transfor- 
mations, such as the shift from an industrial to a technology-based econ- 
omy, the widespread departure (during the sixties, seventies, and eighties) 
and subsequent return (during the nineties) of white middle-class profes- 
sionals, an influx of immigrants to the greater metropolitan area, and & 
relatively robust economy that kept unemployment low, even among low- 
skilled workers (Bluestone and Stevenson 2000). These factors matter. Yet 
the difficulty with assessing the specific influence of politicoeconomic fac- 
tors is they can include anything and everything—from the drug economy 
to the political makeup of City Hall to rent control to the national attitude 
toward welfare. This study cannot account for all of them. How may we 
apply them systematically to our questionr To this end, I make a heuristic 
distinction between environmental effects and institutional effects. The 
former refer to the effects of political or economic changes on the general 
neighborhood environment under which residents would be inclined to 
participate; the latter, to effects on the local institutions that sustain par- 
ticipation. Politicoeconomic effects on environmental conditions are ad- 
dressed later, where I show their relation to residents’ perception of their 
neighborhood. With respect to institution-related factors, I address how 
they affected the IBA—the most important institution with respect to 
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local participation—and whether changes in that organization contributed 
to the dechne. 

Because IBA relies on government funding and both loans and do- 
nations from private organizations, such as United Way (state, local, and 
federal sources currently account for roughly a third of its budget; see 
IBA 20008; e.g., Teltsch 1982; Rivas 1982), political factors unavoidably 
affect the economic viability of the organization. For example, in the 
summer of 2000 the state’s Republican governor threatened to cut nearly 
4 million dollars in funding for summer youth employment programs, 
despite pleas by the city’s Democratic mayor to keep the funds intact and 
retain 1,950 jobs for teenagers (Jonas 2000; Marantz 2000), including the 
30 or so adolescents working at IBA. The situation became particularly 
precarious on the Thursday before the decision would be made, when 
one community organizer worried that the youngsters might be out of 
work by Monday. The governor did cut the funding, but the mayor found 
emergency funds for the program, amid much political fanfare. A minor 
shift in the state’s attitude toward its urban poor, fueled by a political 
feud, threatened the ability of IBA to fulfill its functions. 

But how does IBA affect voluntary community participation? Although 
IBA is, above all, a human service provision organization, it can also help 
sustain participation, whether by providing rooms for brainstorming (e.g., 
clean up day) or running programs (e.g., computer courses), helping pub- 
licize events in newsletters (e.g., El Correo de la Villa), or providing the 
institutional backing to formalize a budding activity (e.g., community 
garden). Thus, if an external factor affects the stability of IBA, it will 
affect its sustaining power. And, indeed, during 1996—97 IBA suffered the 
single biggest institutional crisis in its history, as internal and external 
politics led to conflicts between the board and the head of IBA, the res- 
ignation of the head, the firing of board members by the community, and 
the election of an entirely new board (see Chacon 1997; also With 1996a, 
19965). This crisis, however, ensued long after participation had declined. 
In addition, it is easy to overestimate what a service-provision organi- 
zation can do. By definition, voluntary community participation requires 
volunteers. Recall that IBA’s early 1990s reengagement campaign failed. 
Indeed, despite IBAs sustained fiscal and institutional stability over two 
and a half decades, participation declined, suggesting the decline lay in 
a deeper transformation occurring within the residents themselves.’® I 


'* The very institutionalization of IBA may have played some role in its decline. Two 
hypotheses are possible One states that when voluntary-based organizations become 
institutionalized, roles formerly occupied by volunteers are subsumed by paid staff in 
the interests of accountability and regulation (Smith and Lipsky 1993, p. 111ff). The 
other is that when community-based organizations become more institutionalized, they 
become an infrastructure that facilitates local participation, which can be thought of 
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suggest that once we understand this deeper transformation, we shall be 
better poised to identify what IBA could and could not do. 


CHANGE, STRUCTURE, AND CULTURE 


The relationship between changes in a neighborhood’s structural condi- 
tions and changes in community participation, I suggest, is not a one-to- 
one, cause-and-effect relationship. The reason, to state it somewhat sim- 
plistically, different cohorts will respond differently to the same structural 
conditions if they conceive of the neighborhood through different cultural 
“frames.” This suggestion has three nonobvious implications that, taken 
- together, provide for a different and stronger theory: 


1. The best approach to the decline in local participation is by ex- 
amining cohort differences. 

2. Residents’ perceptions of their neighborhood (i.e., their narrative 
frames) affect centrally whether and how they become involved in 
it. 

3. Structural conditions affect participation over time not by producing 
changes but by setting constraints on a neighborhood’s highest po- 
tential level of participation. 


In what follows, I unpack each element of this argument. 


Cohorts 


One of my most surprising discoveries in the Villa came as I investigated 
who, among the current residents, was involved in the remaining neigh- 
borhood activities. The current participation level is not zero; it is simply 
much lower than in previous years. There is still a board of directors 
(though it holds elections at irregular intervals, not yearly), still a summer 
beautification campaign (though it is sporadic and receives meager resi- 
dent support), and still a Betances Festival (though it sometimes has 
trouble attracting local volunteers). Yet many of the people who volunteer 
their time now have been doing so since the early 1980s. An imperfect 
but useful indicator of the makeup of current participants is the com- 
position of the IBA board of directors: members from the mid-1990s show 


as the benefit of resource accrual (e.g., McCarthy and Wolfson 1996; McCarthy and 
Zald 1977). The two hypotheses are not incompatible, for the former refers to volunteers 
working for the organization, while the other refers to participants who may or may 
not wish a formal relationship to the organization. Charting he bureaucratization of 
IBA hes beyond the scope of this article. Nevertheless, later I suggest that such an 
analysis could be conducted in reconsidering the relationship between structural and 
cultural factors affecting IBA’s decline 
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an overlap with many names from the 1980s. In 1999, only two board 
members were in their thirties. In the late 1990s, most members were in 
their late forties and older, except for a handful of residents in their thirties 
and one under 30, even though age (other than being an adult) is not an 
eligiblilty requirement. When I participated in the membership drives 
described earlier, part of our mandate was to encourage residents to run 
for the board by informing them what types of activities IBA undertook. 
In all of my rounds, only three persons considered it: an African-American 
lifelong resident in her fifties, a Latina lifelong resident of roughly the 
game age, and another Latina in her early sixties who had been active 
for 30 years in the neighborhood. 

Meetings for community service activities are generally attended by 
middle-aged and older residents, rarely by young adults. For example, at 
a recent, symbolically important public ceremony in the plaza to designate 
Villa Victoria a “historic place,” there were fewer than a dozen young 
adults. At our meetings for volunteers for membership drives, most at- 
tendants were over 40, except for a couple of young men and women 
who attended over and over. As part of a cultural festival one summer, 
an organizer, Melissa, asked for volunteers for a simple activity in which 
young children would be provided paints to decorate a set of cement tree 
and plant holders in an area of the neighborhood. On the date of the 
event I was one of only two adult volunteers under 35 to attend. In recent 
years, several residents under 40 have been approached by the elders to 
run for the board, but few have accepted. Overwhelmingly, voluntary 
participation in the Villa is the practice of an older generation; those of 
the second cohort of residents are generally uninvolved (see Putnam 2000), 
much to the chagrin of community leaders. In the words of Gloria, a 
nearly lifelong resident in her thirties, “We need new people. I mean, I 
hate to say it like that but we have an older generation in there.” 

By and large, it was not the case that individuals who were once in- 
volved gradually lost their interest in involvement. Instead, the partici- 
pation levels of the first cohort of adults were not replaced by the second 
as the former grew older and died. In the Villa’s past, young adults were 
involved locally; now, young adults are doing other things.” The key 
change came at the cohort level. 

Why do the two cohorts participate locally at different rates? (Differ 
ences in local participation does not imply that external participation in 
voluntary activities outside the neighborhood also differed among the 
cohorts, much less that it is lower among the later cohort.) I suggest the 
cohort differences in participation can be attributed to the “frames” 


= Of course, lest we romanticize the 1970s and early 19803, many young adults of that 
time did nothing in the community as well. The issue here is one of proportion. 
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through which members of each cohort perceived the neighborhood and 
its history. I describe these differences below.”’ 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION AND NEIGHBORHOOD FRAMING 
PROCESSES 


Framing the Neighborhood 


Relying on recent work in social movements and culture (Snow and Ben- 
ford 1992; Morris and Mueller 1992; Johnston and Klandermans 1995) 
and in narrative theory (Hart 1992; Somers and Gibson 1994; Somers 
1992; Taylor 1989), I suggest the cohort differences reflect, above all, a 
difference in the narrative-related frames by which the cohorts perceived 
and made sense of their neighborhood. Neighborhood narrative frames 
(NNFs) are the continuously shifting but nonetheless concrete sets 
of categories through which the neighborhood’s houses, streets, parks, 
population, location, families, murals, history, heritage, and institutions 
are made sense of and understood. Contrary to what some neighborhood 
effects researchers seem to assume (e.g., Cutler and Glaeser 1997), 
residents do not merely see and experience the characteristics of their 
neighborhood “as it is”; their perceptions are filtered through a set of 
cultural categories that highlight certain aspects of the neighborhood 
and ignore others. These perceptions become part of an often explicit 
narrative about the neighborhood’s role and significance in residents’ 
lives. Residents’ framing of the neighborhood will, in turn, affect how 
they act in or toward it. 

The concept of NNFs borrows from the work on “collective action 
frames” in the social movements literature. Much of that literature, ex- 
panding on the resource mobilization perspective, has focused on how 


1 The question of cohort participation highlights an interesting but Little-discussed fact 
about the peculiar macro-micro nature of neighborhood participation (see Huber 1991; 
Sampson 1991). The level of participation is presumably a macrolevel (i.e , neighbor- 
hood-level) problem; yet the mechanisms I suggest operate at both the macro and micro 
level Furthermore, much of the evidence discussed below about collective narratives 
is, by definition, microlevel evidence Microdata can help understand macrolevel 
changes in participation because neighborhoods’ participation levels are so small that 
even small changes—of, say 30 persons—can mean large differences in a neighbor- 
hood’s participation rate. The Villa contains roughly 3,000 persons and 800 households. 
A change ın the participation rate to 1% of the population would constitute an increase 
from none to 30 engaged individuals. The change is minor in percentage points, but 
one that would make a large difference in the number of visible activities in the 
neighborhood. The reality, of course, is that as individuals come in and out of being 
involved, the apparent number of involved persons changes. But understanding some- 
thing about those 30 persons would reveal much about the conceptual macrolevel 
question of neighborhood change 
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“frames” affect mobilization (see Morris and Mueller 1992; Goffman 1974; 
Snow and Benford 1992; Steinberg 1999). Snow and Benford (1992, p. 
137) define a frame as “an interpretive [schema] that simplifies and con- 
denses the ‘world out there’ by selectively punctuating and encoding 
objects, situations, events, experiences, and sequences of actions within 
one’s present or past environment” (see also Goffman 1974). The framing 
perspective’s critique of resource mobilization theory is that cultural or 
symbolic elements are critical for the possibility of action; regardless of 
resources, activists will be unable to mobilize potential participants with- 
out transforming their perception of their situation (see Thomas 1936) by 
“framing” the issues in such a way that mobilization appears necessary 
(Morris and Mueller 1992; Snow and Benford 1992; Gamson 1992). 
Though few would argue that framing processes are at work alone, most 
would suggest that frames are a necessary, even if not sufficient, condition 
for action. This approach to framing process is highly applicable to the 
Villa.” 

Any discussion of framing theory should be sensitive to three criticisms: 
that the term “frames” implies cultural perceptions are static; that the 
theory may assume people are passively subject to reframing but hardly 
involved in the framing process itself; and that framing theory may be 
tautological (see Benford 1997; Benford and Snow 2000; Steinberg 1998, 
1999), Recent work on narrative theory can help both conceptualize neigh- 
borhood framing as a process and interpret how residents can have a role 
in the development of their neighborhood frames while being affected by 
them. The term “narrative” has been attached to a diverse and uneven 
literature, some of it dealing with topics more appropriate to literary 
criticism, and some dealing with political change, historical sociology, and 
the critique of rational choice theory (see esp. Somers 1992; Somers and 
Gibson 1994; Hart 1992; Taylor 1989). The theory suggests that individ- 
uals understand their lives as narratives with ongoing and complex plots 
and that they tend to act not when acts are rational but when the actions 
accord with such narratives. I suggest the same is true with respect to 
behavior in neighborhoods. Residents act and become involved in their 
neighborhoods when such actions conform to their narrative of the neigh- 


» It is important to be clear about how the social movements literature is and is not 
applicable to my question. The creation of the Villa, as a result of the collective activities 
of the Puerto Rican residents of the neighborhood during the late 1960s, is certainly 
a social movement question. Yet if the issue of framing is relevant to this discussion, 
it is not because the community participation of the 1970s and 1980s is a type of 
mobilization (it is not), but because both problems (community participation and social 
mobilization) concern how making meaning—+in the case of movements, of social in- 
justices (Benford 1997, p. 415), in this case, of neighborhoods—can be said to result 
In action. 
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borhood’s role in their lives. These narratives, in turn, are shaped by the 
frames through which the neighborhood is perceived. Frames are assumed 
to be dynamic entities partly dependent on the experiences of individuals. 
Specific aspects of the tautology problem are addressed in a subsequent 
section. Below, I examine the cohorts’ differences in their cultural framing 
of the Villa. 


A “Beautiful” Place to Live 


Residents of the Villa’s first cohort frame it as a wonderful place to live. 
Ernesto, for example, has lived in Parcel 19 since the 1950s. He now relies 
on a wheelchair, but as a young man was one of the first members of the 
IBA board, and in the sixties was part of the ETC campaign, picketing 
the BRA “sometimes until 12 o’clock at night” (in Spanish). 


They used to call this around here “the trap” [or “the catch-all’. 
Look—behind [my apartment] here there used to be a huge ditch. The little 
houses used to lean over into the water. When it rained hard, a spurt of 
water ran along [behind here] and the houses—and their balconies—were 
almost falling over. And people lived in these places! Holy Mary! The houses 
were falling apart. And I find myself dumbfounded [me quedo bobo] at how 
beautiful this got afterward! It was torn down and refilled with machines, 
until the houses were all built anew. (In Spanish) 


Ernesto believes he is fortunate to live in Villa Victoria. That the neigh- 
borhood deteriorated markedly over the years (until 2001, when a massive 
renovation was begun) has had little effect on his belief in its fundamental 
beauty. 

Ernesto’s perception is part of a vision of the neighborhood as a place 
of historical significance. This cohort considers the neighborhood a sort 
of treasure, the legacy of a group of activists who fought for its creation. 
These activists are known as “the pioneers,” a title considered a badge of 
honor. The pioneers’ struggles and accomplishments imph,, in this cohort’s 
minds, the responsibility of the existing residents to sustain the community. 

Doña Cotto, like Ernesto a “pioneer,” is an elderly woman who has 
lived in the South End most of her life. She recalls that, in the 1960s, 
“the living conditions were very bad. The apartments were really rats’ 
nests.” With her husband, Leonso Cotto, and often with her daughter, 
she attended many of the meetings with housing officials before the neigh- 
borhood was built. She lacked professional skills, but she believed her 
presence helped bear evidence of the residents’ determination to put up 
a fight against dislocation. She saw the construction of Villa Victoria as 
something much larger than herself: “I thought that this would be strong 
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and up-to-date construction that would last for many years, for future 
generations.” Thus, she complains that, 


Some tenants have moved in without orientation about how this community 
was forged. And many of the younger generation don’t care about [the 
buildings], and have damaged and vandalized the apartments, as if the 
housing had just fallen as a gift from heaven. Many people sacrificed [them- 
selves] to build this housing. . . . I believe that the residents must get together 
and preserve this housing that so many of us fought for. (El Correo de la 
Villa, 1995 4 [3] NU Box 30) 


Just about all of the highly involved residents of this cohort appealed 
to this narrative when explaining their motivations: there was a difficult 
struggle that produced a beautiful community which should be preserved. 

Consider the case of Tania, a confrontational, yet positive woman in 
her late fifties who has been a passionate member of the board of directors 
and has organized after-school arts projects for years: “This was a struggle. 
... These people [the pioneers] went to war. They had to go to City Hall, 
at dawn, and picket, fight. That’s why I want to join the board... . I 
want to see more programs that provide services for the community. This 
was a fight of the Puerto Ricans who lived here, and I want to see that 
four lives] are even better” (in Spanish). 

Another woman with four teenage sons recently told a reporter: “Puerto 
Ricans and other Latinos struggled to get this. That’s why I moved here. 
That’s why I have stayed and that’s why I will fight to keep it” (Manly 
1992). 

Eugenia, a 60-year-old who migrated to the South End in the 1950s, 
has the energy of someone 15 years younger. She has been on and off the 
board over the past 10 years and has volunteered for everything from the 
Betances Festival to an ad hoc coalition to improve the landscape of the 
houses’ tiny backyards. She is known as a bottomless well of ideas for 
neighborhood improvement. During a recent conversation she said, re- 
ferring to younger residents, “They don’t know what we have here... 
something beautiful.” To explain why she is involved, she expressed herself 
nearly exactly in Tania’s words, adding her characteristic tinge of indig- 
nation: “This was a fight! And hard work! .. . And for us to be letting 
it go to waste. We haven’t valued everything they [the pioneers] have 
done” (in Spanish). These residents perceive the Villa as a success, some- 
thing “beautiful” to cherish and preserve. 


“The Projects” 
The second cohort frames the neighborhood as an entirely different place. 
I use the term “cohort” rather than “generation” quite purposely, as I am 
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referring to the second wave of residents, who are not necessarily the 
children of the first. In addition to containing the children and grand- 
children of the pioneers, the second wave also includes new residents, 
often recent migrants from Puerto Rico, who moved into the neighborhood 
in the 1990s. Both second-wave groups share certain conceptions of the 
Villa. 

During a meeting in 1999, younger residents discussed Villa Victoria, 
brainstorming what they believed the neighborhood needed. The list in- 
cluded trash cans to get rid of the public litter; speed bumps to prevent 
accidents; the elimination of the iron fences surrounding parks and public 
areas; roofs over the basketball court; the removal of “the bums” found 
in the plaza (“they should get [i.e., be offered] jobs”); a bank closer to the 
neighborhood; more programs for 17—22-year-olds; more programs aimed 
at drugs to reduce heroin and cocaine use; a summer program for en- 
hancing work skills, rather than for recreation; more training in parenting 
skills; more police officers (some disagreed); a cleanup of local parks; a 
better security squad (again, disagreement); a new laundromat; a bigger 
day care center; a youth center with table games, late hours, and air 
conditioning; more street lamps; a program for parents with children doing 
drugs; and more probation officers, since right now, one probation officer 
has “lots of kids.” In addition, they complained the apartments needed 
repair: “the closets come off the racks,” “the walls are thin,” “rugs are 
cheap,” a closet fell over in one apartment, the refrigerators often have 
no handles and too few shelves, windows often lack screens. This meeting 
was organized to discuss what they thought about the Villa, so one should 
not conclude from this that the young are always complaining about their 
neighborhood. What is noteworthy is the category of things they chose 
to talk about—-structural decay and the general manifestations of urban 
poverty, drug use, police involvement in their lives, and material dete- 
rioration. Indeed, for them, their neighborhood is little more than a ghetto. 

Equally noteworthy was what they did sot talk about. The notion of 
preserving a treasure was absent; the word “beauty” never came up. And, 
contrary to similar meetings attended by the middle-aged and elderly 
residents, nobody complained that too few people were involved in the 
community. 

This cohort’s running narrative of the Villa was not of an attractive 
neighborhood, much less “something beautiful.” The Villa for them is 
either passable or undesirable. In fact, while the first cohort repeatedly 
used the words “community” or simply “Villa Victoria,” many of the young 
residents refer to the neighborhood as “the projects.” Papi is a young man 
nearing 30 with an extended family in the Villa. Once, while boasting his 
young nephew’s athletic abilities in basketball, he proudly stated, “This 
kid’s gonna get us out of the projects,” a phrase that betrays his perception 
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of the neighborhood. Melissa, a young resident who has been ambivalent 
about both her involvement in and feelings about the neighborhood, rem- 
inisces on her walks home from school when she was in high school; she 
explains the clear contrast she felt between the affluent Back Bay/South 
End and the Villa: “J’d walk in from Back Bay, and I’d get here and 
right away I’d now—+yep, there’s the graffiti, and the men going Oye, 
mami —and I’d hate it.” If she had a child, Melissa repeatedly states, 
that child would not be raised in Villa Victoria. Laura, a woman in her 
midtwenties who has lived her whole life in the neighborhood, frequently 
laments that many of the younger and newer residents of the Villa do not 
understand its history: “They basically see this as the projects with a little 
flavor, the projects with a [Puerto Rican] twist.” 


What History? 


As Laura points out, an important element of the second-wave cohort’s 
perception is its lack of understanding of the neighborhood’s political 
history. Among those raised in the neighborhood, most know that, during 
the sixties, a political struggle took place around the construction of the 
Villa. Yet most of them have little understanding of the role that mobi- 
lizing, canvassing, picketing, and political negotiation by the earlier gen- 
eration had in the creation of the neighborhood. This is all the more 
notable given the several murals throughout the neighborhood that depict, 
in different ways, the history of the Villa and of the Puerto Ricans who 
came to live there. 

Members of this cohort, furthermore, do not provide a particularly 
coherent set of reasons for not being involved. For the most part, they 
do not see the point of it. Don, a man in his late twenties who has a wife 
and two young children, brushed aside any notion of his being involved 
saying, “I got a family to take care of.” Tommy, a responsible, witty man 
in his early thirties, is more blunt about why he is not involved: “What 
for?!” He complains about IBA’s organizational troubles circa 1996, but 
he is unsure what he would expect IBA to do to foster participation. In 
any case, he says, “I do my own thing,” serving as mentor of sorts to one 
of his younger peers. One resident, Daniela, now regularly volunteers at 
the yearly Festival Betances. But for much of her life she was indifferent, 
when, as she reports, “I never wanted to get involved. I was a very private 
person. ... I didn’t see the point in getting involved. . . . I didn’t see the 
reason for it. And in truth I didn’t know much about the history [of the 
neighborhood]” (in Spanish). 

Indeed, ordinary people are often eloquent in describing social processes 
larger than themselves. Tania describes the new cohort of residents: 
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Many people have moved in, and they don’t know the history, they don’t 
know what happened here Nobody has told them They have come in as 
if they owned the place [como Juan por sw casa]. I understand that this is 
an important factor. I want to make it so that any time a new person moves 
into the neighborhood, they should be taught this history and about IBA 
and about why it is possible for you to live here today. (In Spanish) 


This is a common complaint of earlier residents about newer residents: 
“They don’t know the history.” 

If neighborhood frames are a set of categories that filter perceptions of 
the neighborhood, and if narrative-related frames are those categories 
that bear a relationship to an ongoing story of the neighborhood, then 
the two cohorts’ narrative frames can be articulated both through what 
their categories highlight and through the generalized story about the 
Villa to which these categories belong. For the first-wave cohort’s nar- 
rative, the neighborhood has a politically important history; it constitutes 
a marked improvement in the quality of life of a generation of Puerto 
Ricans; it is a symbol of their capacity to resist their displacement by 
forces more powerful than themselves; it would not have existed without 
the “struggles” of the “pioneers” of ETC in the late 1960s; it is a desirable, 
even “beautiful,” place to live; its park and plaza are special places where 
community can be built. For the second cohort, the narrative is starkly 
different, in many ways more consonant with those of an outside, first- 
time observer: the neighborhood is physically dirty and deteriorating; it 
constitutes the poorest section of the South End; it is, above all, a ghetto, 
“the projects”; in it, drug use is rampant; the central plaza is full of “bums” 
and alcoholics; the Villa is no more beautiful or historically important 
than any other poor person’s place. 

Neither narrative represents a more accurate description of the neigh- 
borhood; each one simply accentuates different aspects of the complex 
agglomeration of people, historical events, landscape, and institutions that 
represent Villa Victoria. Neither cohort has delusions about the neigh- 
borhood’s current problems; both can see the grime, the rodents, the drug 
traffic. But how they react to the situation depends on how they frame 
the neighborhood as a whole, which is why positing automatic reactions 
to changes in structural conditions (such as low SES = anomie) is a 
mischaracterization of how people respond to concentrated poverty. In 
addition, it is not merely that the first cohort “knows” the history while 
the second does not; the first cohort’s perception of history is itself biased 
and incomplete. The critical role of Anglo priests and seminarians and 
of outside professionals and architects is not denied but generally ne- 
glected. History matters but in a fragmented and selective fashion. Par- 
ticipating in neighborhood activities does not occur outside of a personal 
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justification found in a collection of meaning symbols of some type. Here, 
such a collection of symbols is historically constituted. 


ELABORATION ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTURAL 
PERCEPTIONS 


Distinguishing NNFs from Other Cultural Concepts 


To incorporate culture into social organization theory, we must move 
beyond stating that “culture matters,” and show how it does and does 
not operate. To this end, I contrast neighborhood frames to other cultural 
concepts employed recently in related work (Wacquant 1997; Anderson 
1994, 1999; McLeod 1995; also Valentine 1968; Hannerz 1969). The three 
most relevant ones are “master frames” in the social movements literature, 
generalized belief of value systems in the urban poverty literature, and 
the “habitus” or cultural dispositions in the sociology of culture and 
inequality. 

The cultural frames through which residents perceive Villa Victoria are 
not “master frames” in Snow and Benford’s (1992) use of the term, for 
they do not categorize “the world out there” or their lives in general, just 
their conception of the neighborhood. For example, they are not frames 
about what it means to be Puerto Rican or poor, nor are they particularly 
nationalist frames, even though a nationalist “collective identity” (Melucci 
1989) may have been part of 1960s political mobilization (Uriarte-Gastén 
1988). That is, the statements quoted above do not reflect the conception 
that participation is critical to Puerto Ricans everywhere or to the poor 
in general. The older, highly involved residents evince, at best, a weak 
Puerto Rican nationalism; indeed, most of them have no intention of ever 
moving back to Puerto Rico. In any case, they do not invoke their origins 
as Puerto Rican when explaining their motivation to participate; instead, 
they invoke the specific history of activism in their own neighborhood. 

Neither can one equate neighborhood narratives with generalized value 
systems. That is, the former are independent of the generalized culture- 
as-values concepts employed by Kornhauser (1978), Shaw and McKay 
(1969), and, recently, in somewhat different fashion, by Anderson (1994, 
1999) in the “street” versus “decent” distinction. Many of the Villa’s res- 
idents would be characterized in that typology as “decent"—for valuing 
work, family, and responsibility—who not only do mo? participate in vol- 
untary activities but also feel no moral dissonance from not doing so. 
Tommy, the young man who responded “What for?!” when asked why 
he is not involved in neighborhood activities, quickly pointed out that he 
is still involved, if not in the neighborhood, by mentoring his younger 
friend. Don, cited above, also expressed no interest in participating, but 
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his justification was, indeed, the sense of responsibility for his family. 
These individuals are lacking not “the right values,” but a neighborhood- 
specific framing process that highlights specific aspects of the neighbor- 
hood that render it symbolically important. Additionally, most of the older, 
highly involved residents in the Villa are not and were not “general” 
participants. Ernesto, never attended school PTAs, joined external resi- 
dents’ associations in the wider South End, or volunteered his time to 
civic engagement activities unrelated to the Villa. Outside of her church 
activities, Eugenia has maintained a similarly narrow focus. That is, their 
community participation is not rooted in the perception that participation 
is good for humanity at large (though they may well believe this); it is 
rooted in the perception that it is good for Villa Victoria. 

Part of the utility of the notion neighborhood frames is its connotation 
of cognitive, as opposed to strictly normative, perceptions of and attitudes 
toward the neighborhood. Thus, Bourdieu’s notion of habitus (1977; Bour- 
dieu and Wacquant 1992) is potentially relevant, for it denotes a cognitive 
perception that predisposes individuals to act in a particular fashion. Such 
dispositions are, indeed, site specific (or, in Bourdieu’s framework, “field 
specific”) and, in addition, independent of values. Yet Bourdieu’s habitus 
works precisely because it is unconscious; it operates at a level that in- 
dividuals do not typically articulate and may even be unable to. The 
cultural narratives in Villa Victoria, on the contrary, are conscious per- 
ceptions of an entity—the neighborhood—that individuals not only ar- 
ticulate (in rich detail, as described above) but also consciously act upon. 


Exceptions that “Test the Rule” 


That the cohorts differ in both their rates of participation and their NNFs 
does not guarantee that participation cannot be understood without un- 
derstanding NNFs, for the cohorts differ in a host of other traits. A more 
compelling case can be made by examining a group of residents who are 
members of one cohort but who act like the other. A small group of second- 
wave cohort residents participate at the rates of the first; they run for the 
board of directors, volunteer at fundraising campaigns, and do door-to- 
door canvassing. These “exceptions” corroborate the significance of nar- 
rative framing processes. 

Most young adults are either resentful or indifferent about living in the 
Villa; they are unaware and uninterested in its history. But others, such 
as Laura, a young woman who has volunteered formally and informally 
for just about every teen-centered activity available over the past five or 
six years (such as fundraising for ski trips and crisis counseling) can explain 
in rich detail the birth of the neighborhood, the political tendencies of the 
city administration of the sixties, the politics of urban renewal, the sig- 
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nificance and source of the architectural design of the Villa, the names 
and family relations of the activists of the time, and the symbolic signif- 
icance of the three murals painted in the neighborhood. This is not because 
of formal education; Laura, like many second-generation Latinas, did not 
graduate from high school. Laura repeatedly explains that the “struggles” 
earlier generations went through to create Villa Victoria drive her to re- 
main involved in her “community.” 

Oscar, a young man who has served as a big brother to many of the 
neighborhood’s children, also frames the neighborhood as a historically 
constituted “community” playing an important role in his life: “I know 
what people had to go through to get my community to where it is today. 
And that means a lot to me. The history of my community means a lot 
to me. People struggling, and the fight . . . to get affordable housing, to 
get a piece of land in the city... . that represents my culture.” 

Gloria, 2 young woman who volunteered on the board of directors, 
similarly expresses issues of struggle, history, and the maintenance of 
community, if perhaps in less articulate fashion: “[In the past,] people 
were so involved in this neighborhood. Because they knew what it en- 
tailed. They knew it was not an easy fight against the city to be able to 
control this. It was not simple. It was a clash of the minds. . . And they 
got together. They started figuring out ways to battle [the city], and they 
did. They did it. And they were able to be part of the . . . urban renewal 
project. ... They took control of this area.” She adds “[I hope] people 
will start realizing the importance of working for this and trying to nurture 
it and keeping it afloat.” 

These exceptions among the second-wave cohort share with the first 
cohort (a) a narrative of the neighborhood as something good and some- 
times even a privilege and (b) a historically constituted conception of the 
neighborhood. The symbolic element, that is, transcends the cohort and 
is found across both groups in those residents who are involved in the 
neighborhood.” 


Note on the Etiology of Framing Processes 


The framing perspective has been rightly criticized for its failure to deal 
adequately with the etiology of framing processes (Benford 1997; Steinberg 
1998, 1999). The critique questions the direction of the causal arrow: How 
do we know that residents’ framing of the neighborhood was not a post 


D As we will see below, these “exceptions’” narratives of the neighborhood are similar, 
but not identical, to those of the first cohort. Though very much aligned on the historical 
significance of the neighborhood, their perception of the landscape is tempered by thelr 
own, different, experiences. 
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facto justification for their acts of participation that would have happened 
anyway for other reasons? To be clear, this critique does not disallow the 
operation of a loop-back effect (Stinchcombe 1968). Once residents became 
involved, their existing perception may have become increasingly histor- 
icized and this may have led them to highlight the neighborhood’s per- 
ceived political importance. What is critical is that the initial impetus run 
from framing to action, or, stated differently, that the initial action might 
not have occurred without the “right” framing of the situation. 

Among most residents I observed in the neighborhood, participation 
had been a part of their lives ever since they had come to develop a 
concrete idea of where they lived, making it difficult for me to identify 
the initial impetus for their actions. But one case strongly suggests that 
the arrow does, indeed, run from perception to participation, even if 
participation later reinforces perception. Daniela, one of the most active 
young residents of the neighborhood, was born and raised in Aguadilla, 
Puerto Rico, where she lived with her family until graduating from high 
school. An independent, if shy young woman, she did not consider herself 
a political person, nor was she active in neighborhood or town organi- 
zations of any kind. Since economic prospects in her small town were 
grim in the mid 1980s, she migrated in her late teens to Boston, where 
one of her uncles had opened a bodega in the South End. Daniela worked 
for her uncle and lived in his apartment directly above the store. She soon 
married, bore two children, and applied for a unit in Villa Victoria. In 
the early 1990s, she moved in with her family. 

I met Daniela in the late 1990s, while we were both volunteers for the 
Betances Festival, and eventually I grew very close to her and her family. 
During a taped interview (see the appendix) I asked if she started getting 
involved shortly after moving to the Villa: 


No, no. I never wanted to get involved. I was a very private person .. 
I didn’t see the point in getting involved. .. . I didn’t see the reason for 
it. And in truth I didn’t know much about the history [of the neighborhood]. 
I didn’t know how this neighborhood was created. . . I didn’t even 
know—and pardon my ignorance, I didn’t have a lot of schooling—what 
a board of directors was, what its function was, what they did here... . 
Because if I had known [voice trails off]. Maybe ignorance. Above all, I 
would say ignorance. I got involved about three years after being here. If 
I had known from the beginning how this community worked maybe I 
would have gotten involved. ... I was too young, too ignorant. I didn’t 
know what Villa Victoria was about, the community, IBA. (In Spanish) 


Indeed, she had never been involved in neighborhood activities of any 
type. When she first moved in, she saw Villa Victoria in the ahistorical 
fashion in which most people view their neighborhoods—as nothing more 
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important than a place to live. For her, it was “ignorance”; for the soci- 
ologist, it is a way of framing the neighborhood. 

Daniela came to know the history of the neighborhood and IBA very 
gradually. She recalls, for example, getting “fliers about workshops to learn 
[about] computers.” As she asked about taking the workshops she came 
to know about IBA, and, in turn, the neighborhood, its “pioneers,” and 
what had been transpiring during the late sixties in the South End and 
Parcel 19. In particular, getting to know the pioneers was critical for her. 
One of them—an elderly ETC activist who, being a father or grandfather 
to residents in over a dozen households in the neighborhood, was known 
to nearly everyone in the community—lived directly across the street. 
Daniela had heard both fact and gossip about his past, and eventually 
came to know him well, for he enjoyed retelling the history of the Villa’s 
creation. Thus, she slowly began to develop a different conception of the 
neighborhood, coming to understand it as a symbolically meaningful 
place, a place that, in addition, and not insignificantly, could be lost to 
another wave of urban renewal. Indeed, she began to conceive of living 
in the Villa as a “privilege.” She recalls a conversation she had recently 
with this pioneer: 


I was telling Mr. —— that he is a person I admire a lot . . . because he is 
a leader who has been working in the community for so many years... . 
I told him: “You are a person who must sit back and feel proud of what 
you did because it’s thanks to you that J and my children are here, enjoying 
the privileges of having a low income apartment, paying a [low] rent, be- 
cause we cannot pay for more.” And I was telling him... . “I thank you 
so much. Because all of this we have ... We owe this to all of you, people 
like you, because you worked for so many years ” People like him motivate 
me to do something more for my community. (In Spanish) 


To be sure, the changes in how she saw the Villa were much more 
gradual than her words imply. Yet Daniela has become one of the most 
active residents of the neighborhood, having done everything from sitting 
on the board of IBA, to contributing to several clean-up campaigns, to 
helping me recruit students for the computer courses I taught. She at- 
tributes her earlier lack of participation to her “ignorance” or what she 
calls later her “lack of education” about her neighborhood’s history. Her 
distinction between “ignorance” and knowledge is our distinction between 
an ahistorical and a historicized way of framing the neighborhood. It is 
clear that the activism did not precede her narrative framing of the neigh- 
borhood. Yet it is not the case that no other factors contributed to her 
participation (in her case, the fears wrought by the mid 1990s crises in 
ETC and IBA probably had an impact); nor is it true that her participation 
did not later reinforce her perceptions about Villa Victoria (it may or may 
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not have). The issue is that coming to conceive of living in the Villa as 
a privilege—or, more generally, reframing her conception of the neigh- 
borhood—was a necessary condition, and a principal motivator, for her 
involvement. Before, there was “no point” in getting involved. Further- 
more, her shift did not make her more likely to participate in general—only 
to participate in the Villa. Daniela’s testament to the motivating effect of 
her newfound knowledge (her new set of framing categories) bears evi- 
dence to an initial impetus from framing to participation. 

I happen to trust Daniela because we know each other well. Yet, gen- 
erally, it is important to note that although residents may pretend to an 
interviewer that they care about a neighborhood, they cannot pretend to 
know a history they do not know. Furthermore, when residents are asked 
simply to describe their neighborhood, their answers will betray their 
framing of the neighborhood, because they will either discuss its history 
or they will not, allude to its political significance or they will not, depict 
it as beautiful or they will not. In this sense, it is possible to obtain 
relatively bias-free descriptions of residents’ conception of the neighbor- 
hood, addressing an important issue in the study of culture (see also Weiss 
1994, pp. 147-50). 


Factors Affecting How Residents Frame Their Neighborhood 


In order to address what affects the residents’ framing of the Villa, I 
discuss two separate questions: Why did the two cohorts frame the neigh- 
borhood differently? And, more generally, under what conditions will a 
group of individuals develop conceptions of the neighborhood conducive 
to community participation? The cohorts framed the neighborhood dif- 
ferently, without a doubt, because of the historical experiences through 
which they came to live in Villa Victoria. These experiences are affected 
by the polticoeconomic environmental conditions each cohort faced as it 
developed its view of the neighborhood. 

The first cohort’s framing of the neighborhood arises from their col- 
lective history: born in the small rural towns such as Aguadilla in Puerto 
Rico, they had lived poor and (by their account) uneventful lives. The 
men worked in construction, agriculture, or other temporary and low- 
skilled jobs. Attracted by opportunities in manufacturing and agriculture 
in New England, they migrated to Boston and settled in the cheap if 
overcrowded South End. Many of the women never held stable employ- 
ment Their new houses were a century old, cold, dirty, and falling apart 
(see, e.g., Green 1975, pp. 16—17). Roberta, an elderly Puerto Rican mi- 
grant, recalls the ubiquitous problem with rodents: 


I’ll tell you something. The South End, those were old buildings. And there 
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were so many mice it was scary. One night, my son-in-law and I set up a 
mouse trap. And we trapped nine mice .. the big ones.. . One “shopping 
bag” full of rats... . Those buildings belonged to ——, one of those rich 
Bostonians. But he was one of those who would never renovate anything. 


(In Spanish) 


As adults in their twenties, thirties, and forties, they had experienced 
the fear of displacement, and so they picketed, rallied, and negotiated and 
succeeded in producing a new complex. The many of them who had done 
nothing or very little—perhaps signed a petition or two and attended the 
meeting of 500 in 1969—enjoyed the success as much as the community 
leaders, for they had experienced the same deprivation. Moving to the 
new, attractive Villa Victoria represented the single most significant im- 
provement in standard of living since their migration. For most of them, 
the event would never be surpassed, and so they began to construe the 
Villa as a beautiful and important neighborhood, which it was, given their 
experience. For many, this process took place at a critical age in their 
lives—the period of early adulthood—where significant events have last- 
ing impacts on our memories and perceptions of history (Schuman and 
Scott 1989; also Mannheim 1952). 

The second cohort’s perception of the Villa is constructed around its 
different historical experience. Some of them, now adults in their twenties 
and early thirties, were born and raised in the Villa. They never saw the 
former Parcel 19. Though they might or might not remember the attrac- 
tiveness of the Villa in the late 1970s, they certainly witnessed the opening 
of cracks along the cobblestoned path of the plaza, the resurgence of rats 
along the sidewalks, and the rise in drug traffic. But this cohort has also 
acquired its basic socialization, and associated networks, not in Puerto 
Rico but in Boston’s public schools, where they interact with students 
from other neighborhoods and are taught by U.S. born teachers. English 
ig their dominant language, and although most of them understand Span- 
ish, the majority speak “broken Spanish.” Gloria, for example, spoke only 
Spanish during her first few years. But after starting school, her mind 
“switched,” as she explains, and she now prefers English. These residents 
are invested in urban hip hop culture. Unlike their parents, but in common 
with their peers in school, this cohort’s favorite music is R&B, hip hop, 
reggae, and Spanish reggae. Their story, in many ways, is a classic tale 
of modern second-generation assimilation (see Portes and Rumbaut 2001; 
Rumbaut and Portes 2001). 

Moreover, this cohort, both the second generation and the new residents, 
developed a radically different comparison point when assessing their 
neighborhood. Their only conception of the South End is of the new 
surrounding upper-middle-class area with its accompanying signifiers of 
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affluence in Victorian urban New England-brick sidewalks and cobble- 
stone roads, elaborate street lamps, meticulously restored brick town- 
houses, and expensive automobiles parked along the streets. Thus, the 
Villa Victoria they witness, when compared to its surroundings, is phys- 
ically unattractive, poorly maintained, and clearly of lower SES. Recall 
Melissa’s comments about walking from work through the South End 
and “hating” the “graffiti” and the “Oye, mami” catcalls when she entered 
the Villa. Both cohorts tend to be rather sedentary, spending much of 
their time in the Villa; yet the first compares it to the former Parcel 19 
and sees an impressive success, while the second compares it to the sur- 
rounding South End and sees a ghetto. 


The Exceptions: The Importance of the Family 


The issue is more perplexing when we consider those members of the 
second-wave cohort who, having no direct experience with the political 
struggles of the sixties, still framed the neighborhood in terms similar to 
the first. Here we turn from between-cohort differences to the broader 
question of what factors result in perceptions conducive to participation. 
One factor links nearly all these “exceptions,” a point made succinctly by 
one of the residents themselves: “All of them had parents who were in- 
volved” (in Spanish). Indeed, with one exception, all of the second-wave 
cohort participants I met had a mother, a father, or a close relative who 
was either a “pioneer” or a community leader during the 1970s and 1980s. 

Although many of the current second-wave cohort residents had parents 
in Villa Victoria—parents who, therefore, tended to frame the neighbor- 
hood as described above—not all of these parents were equally involved 
in their own time. In the 1970s and early 1980s, many residents were 
willing to get involved in activities started by others; but, as in most 
neighborhoods, the proportion of persons consistently willing to initiate 
activities was much smaller. Most of the second-wave cohort participants 
I met had a near relative in this latter category. Laura described how her 
aunt, a neighborhood activist during her own youth, not only educated 
Laura about the history of the neighborhood but also encouraged her to 
work for a local service agency. Oscar remembers that, when he was “a 
child, my mother was a board member. My mother would drag me to the 
meetings” Gloria, who once served on the board, relates that her “mother 
had been on the board .. . and [both my father and my mother] were 
very involved in the community. My father used to teach” English courses 
in the neighborhood. Melissa is a young woman who, despite her uncer- 
tainties about becoming involved in her neighborhood, had tried to start 
an afterschool dance group. She repeatedly explains that one of the few 
reasons she perseveres is her mother, who, as one of the pioneers, em- 
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phasized the importance of helping others in the neighborhood. Consider, 
finally, the words of Tania, older than most residents of the second-wave 
cohort: “I know about the history [of the neighborhood] because my 
mother was one of the people who got together and worked [to fight their 
displacement]. They held activities to raise funds. My mother would bring 
her musicians, and they would put together shows [to raise money]” (in 
Spanish). 

Among this group, family socialization directly affected conceptions of 
the neighborhood. By relating and repeating the story of the birth of the 
Villa, these relatives acted in effect, as mobilizers of their own children 
by shaping the categories through which the children viewed the now- 
deteriorated neighborhood. Yet what the parents witnessed the children 
had to imagine and construct. This finding is consistent with much of the 
literature, which finds that family effects are at least as strong and often 
stronger than neighborhood effects (Furstenberg et al. 1998). 


Mechanisms to Sustain and Mechanisms to Incite 


One cannot predict the historical circumstances that will drive a particular 
group of residents to perceive their neighborhood through symbolic chan- 
nels that make participation seem important. Yet one can use the Villa’s 
case to examine what types of conditions are necessary for this to happen. 
I use the Villa case to suggest two different types of conditions: sustaining 
mechanisms and inciting mechanisms. Cultural frames, I have suggested, 
are dynamic, not static or unchanging entities (Benford 1997; Steinberg 
1998, 1999). As such, for any set of categories to be sustained requires 
reinforcement mechanisms, for the contents of the set are bound to change 
as individuals’ and collectivities’ lives change. In the case of residents of 
poor neighborhoods, I suggest, such mechanisms are bound to be tied to 
the relationship between their neighborhood and their life chances, insofar 
as poverty is a state one—in theory—wishes to escape. The Villa suggests 
that the sustenance of the types of neighborhood narratives conducive to 
participation is more likely among individuals (or cohorts) for whom their 
perceived best opportunities are tied to the neighborhood. For Ernesto, 
Eugenia, Roberta, and others of that first generation, moving to the Villa 
was an instance of upward mobility, and they did not expect more upward 
movement in their lifetime. Indeed, this generation spends much of its 
time within the bounds of the neighborhood itself. Here, their existing 
perception of the Villa as symbolically important is likely to sustain itself. 

But for Tommy, Don, and others of the second-wave cohort, the Villa 
is a ghetto to transcend. Even if they heard—as everyone in the Villa 
eventually does—the tales of the political struggles of the 1960s, they are 
unlikely to sustain a perception of the Villa as beautiful or important in 
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light of the possibility of mobility they see and want for themselves, a 
possibility that can only come to fruition if they leave. When a resident’s 
aspirations involve or require leaving the neighborhood, a narrative of 
the type of the first generation is difficult to sustain Thus, one can for- 
mulate as a necessary mechanism for the sustenance of such narratives 
the belief that one’s life chances would not realistically be much improved 
by living elsewhere. This belief does not imply despair. Rather it implies 
that residents have not concluded they can do better by going elsewhere; 
if they have, it becomes extremely difficult to sustain such narratives. 

At this juncture, the members of the second-wave cohort who are none- 
theless highly involved are particularly instructive. All of them share much 
of their older relatives’ conception of the neighborhood, but their per- 
ception, tempered by their experience of a more deteriorated landscape, 
is secondhand, more impressionistic, and, as we saw earlier, often artic- 
ulated less clearly. Having interacted with most of them for at least two 
years, I do not believe it is insincere. Yet, unlike their first-generation 
counterparts, these young leaders struggle between the responsibility to 
contribute somehow to community life in the Villa and their ambition for 
upward mobility. In this respect, our understanding of the importance of 
the potential participant’s poverty level gains nuance. Indeed, like the 
rest of their cohort, they long for upward mobility, and they have res- 
ervations about whether that can occur within the Villa. They perceive 
the neighborhood as historically important, yet have ambiguities about 
what the elders called its “beauty.” Almost all of them—Oscar, Gloria, 
Melissa—have ceased their participation at some point in frustration only 
to reengage later. Melissa, as noted above, feels enough responsibility to 
try organizing activities for children, yet other times she rejects the idea 
she would raise her own children in the Villa. Oscar explained, “I'll always, 
always remember where I come from, and PU always give back to [Villa 
Victoria]” but insisted that “I [don’t] want to sell myself short. I [don’t] 
want to just keep myself in an environment.” Their perception of the 
neighborhood—while similar to that of the first cohort—is more ambig- 
uous, for it relies on a more precarious sustaining mechanism. Indeed, 
one suspects this mechanism will not last as long for them as it did for 
the first-wave cohort. 

Equally important are those mechanisms that help incite, rather than 
sustain, a perception of the neighborhood conducive to participation. 
Here, I generate some hypotheses extrapolated from the Villa. What will 
drive a group of residents who were previously not involved locally to 
develop a perception of their neighborhood that is conducive to com- 
munity participation? Few poor neighborhoods have experienced the spec- 
tacular and volatile birth Villa Victoria did. But the basic mechanism is 
easily replicable in smaller scale: A sudden, exogenous threat (in Parcel 
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19, of displacement) produces a momentary spurt of engagement (in this 
case, to resist displacement), whose outcome contributes to a reconfigur- 
ation of the running narrative of the neighborhood. Momentary crises, 
large or small, incite short-term reactions that distort the established social 
order and have the potential of transforming cultural perceptions as com- 
munities attempt to reestablish normalcy. This pattern is parallel to Swid- 
ler’s (1986) argument that “unsettled times” bring symbolic categories to 
the fore, creating the possibility for their contestation, reimagination, and 
transformation. Sewell (1996, p. 867) found something similar on a much 
larger scale, when he argued that political dislocations of the social struc- 
ture (in his case, France in spring 1789) produce a transformation of the 
symbolic channels through which society is interpreted. But events may 
be much smaller in scale—such as a particularly atrocious crime perpe- 
trated in the neighborhood or the imminent threat of a new runway in 
a nearby airport—and lead to short-term action that creates “unsettle- 
ment,” which allows for the reconfiguration of cultural perceptions of the 
neighborhood and the possibility of the conception of community partic- 
ipation as important. It is in such times that cultural perceptions are likely 
to change radically, as crises heighten cultural activity.”* Thus, the inciting 
mechanisms and the sustaining mechanisms described above have the 
potential to transform an unengaged community into one in which par- 
ticipation for its own sake is supported. To be clear, this process relates 
to local community participation as the term is employed here, not nec- 
essarily to sustained political mobilization around specific issues (e.g., 
voter registration), though the latter may well be affected by similar dual 
mechanisms. 


* Here, it is important to distinguish a shock from mere neighborhood change. To be 
sure, “settled” and “unsettled” are relative terms, and neighborhoods, especially urban 
neighborhoods, are constantly in flux (see Schwirlan 1983; Taub, Taylor, and Dunham 
1984). However, not all changes should be considered crises; i e., although urban neigh- 
borhoods may be constantly in flux, they are not constantly experiencing shocks. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the latter probably lie at the juncture of intensity and 
swiftness. In the case of Parcel 19, the crisis was high in magnitude; in neighborhoods 
where the crisis is lower in magnitidė, it probably must be higher in intensity (e.g, 
with a higher number of interested and contentious parties) or in suddenness or un- 
expectedness (e.g, as in the case of a horrid crime) to generate an “unsettled time” 
likely to produce cultural reassessment Furthermore, larger crises are probably more 
likely to lead to cultural reassessment and revaluations. One possibility for generahng 
formal predictions in this respect lies in adapting the models of neighborhood change 
in Taub, Taylor, and Dunham (1984), which take into account ecology, corporate de- 
cisions, and individual decisions. 
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DISCUSSION STRUCTURE, CULTURE, AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION 
IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION THEORY 


I have argued that the decline in local participation in the Villa was driven 
by changes in cohorts, not changes in structural conditions, and that the 
most important of these changes was the transformation in the cultural 
categories through which the cohorts framed their neighborhood. At this 
point, I expand on the wider significance of the Villa’s case. This article 
noted two limitations in social organization theory: its difficulty in dem- 
onstrating that low neighborhood SES, residential instability, and ethnic 
heterogeneity cause low community participation, and its failure to deal 
with culture in much depth. We are now poised to reconsider each of 
these critiques. 

With respect to causality and “selection effects,” the specific problem 
here would be that residents who were highly involved for prior reasons 
might have moved into Parcel 19. Yet the case of the Villa shows that 
neighborhood-related factors affect participation independent of the traits 
of residents who moved in. As mentioned earlier, the residents had shown 
no evidence of participation—political or otherwise—before the threat of 
displacement of the late 1960s. Ernesto confesses that neither in Boston 
nor in Puerto Rico before he migrated had he ever been involved in any 
such activities; Eugenia, who migrated to the parcel as a young child, 
had aspirations to being “a teacher and a social worker” but had never 
become involved in community activities of any type other than faith- 
related outings conducted by her church. Indeed, neither the testimonies 
nor the few existing studies of the residents at the time (Youngerman 
1969) suggest there was any participation before the threat of displace- 
ment. Thus, the exogenous threat of displacement by urban renewal pro- 
vided an elegant natural experiment. Collectively shared experiences by 
residents of a particular neighborhood will have an independent effect 
on their future actions. People who had not been involved previously, it 
is clear, may begin to do so after neighborhood-specific (not just individual) 
changes take place.“Along these lines, we must assess what is implied by 


Notice that, for those residents of the second-wave cohort who were active, the 
influence was less at the neighborhood level than at the family level. The general point 
is obviously not that active people never cluster into specific neighborhoods, but that 
this selection bias does not account for participation in the Villa. Along these lines, 
the case of the Villa highlights the potential dangers of taking the selection bias critique 
too far With respect to the literature on neighborhoods, the critique, employed by 
econometricians and other social scientists, is that one must be able to show that 
neighborhood factors, independent of the traits of the particular residents who moved 
(or selected themselves) into the neighborhood, produce a given outcome (ser, e.g, 
Jencks and Mayer 1990) It is an ımportant critique. Yet the social scientist should be 
interested in not just “controlling” away this possibility but also accounting for the 
social processes through which individuals become participants. It would not be sur- 
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the apparent inability of changes in structural conditions to explain the 
decline. I turned to the question of changes over time because it is only 
in this sense that we can determine whether the structural conditions 
mentioned earlier cause disorganization (Sampson 1999). That is, figure 
1b articulates what the causal relationship would be. I suggest that, con- 
trary to the figure, changes in a neighborhood’s structural conditions by 
themselves may not cause participation to fall (or rise) in a neighborhood. 
This, however, by no means suggests structural factors are irrelevant. 
Figures 2 and 3 present a revised approach to the mechanisms by which 
neighborhood participation changes in a neighborhood. The replacement 
of an existing cohort by a new one will bring about a new set of residents 
with their own histories. Whether these residents volunteer their time to 
their neighborhood will depend on the narrative categories through which 
they frame that neighborhood. These narrative frames will, themselves, 
be affected by the collective history of the cohort, in this case manifested 
in differences in socialization and migration, experiences with urban de- 
terioration before living in the Villa, and integration into urban American 
society. 

But this relationship occurs within the constraints imposed by structural 
factors. Assume in neighborhood A the conditions are high SES, high 
homogeneity, and high stability (solid line), while in neighborhood B, they 
are low on all three factors (dotted line). As shown on figures 2 and 3, 
any changes in participation would take place regardless of whether the 
line is dotted or solid (Le., whether the constraints are weak or strong), 
yet only within the boundaries (Le., structural constraints) imposed by 
the line. Thus, at any given time participation will be expected to be lower 
in neighborhood B than in neighborhood A, as the cross-sectional research 
has shown. And whatever changes are brought about in each neighbor- 
hood will be constrained by such conditions, so that B’s highest potential 
level of participation will never be as high as A’s.”° But whether structural 


prising if many of the second-wave participants eventually moved to neighborhoods 
where other residents are highly engaged, which would certainly be an instance of 
self-selection. But the circumstance for both cohorts are consistent with the notion of 
participation as not a mere given but a socloculturally learned process—through per- 
sonal experience in one case and family socialization in the other. 

“ Moreover, consider the following: If one could artificially control, e.g., SES and the 
stability rate and cause a neighborhood to increase only in homogeneity, what would 
happen to participation? Fig. 1b suggests that it would rise. I suggest that a third of 
the time it would rise, a third of the thme it would fall, and a third of the time it would 
remain the same. However, over time, as participation rose and fell, its highest possible 
level of participation would be higher than it was before since there is now greater 
homogeneity. A related, but different, point about the qualitative difference between 
how structural factors operate across space and over time was made recently by 
Quilhan (1999). 
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Fic. 3.— The relationship between structural constraints and fluctuatons in participation, 
the fluctuations in neighborhood A are denoted by a solid Hne, those in neighborhood B, 
by a dotted line. As shown in the diagram, participation will change regardless of structural 
conditions but only within the limits imposed by them That is, participation is unlikely to 
rise above the constrains imposed by its set of conditions. 


conditions change or remain the same may not affect whether partici- 
pation changes or remains the same. 

Therefore, although structural changes would not produce changes in 
participation, structural conditions set constraints on how high partici- 
pation is likely to be. In Villa Victoria, the most important of these struc- 
tural constraints were its relative homogeneity and its residential stability. 
The collective narrative of the neighborhood as a historically important 
place has only lasted over time at all because the neighborhood is resi- 
dentially stable—because many residents who lived there in the 1960s, 
1970s, and 1980s, are still around, and they have maintained the oral 
history. Its ethnic homogeneity serves as a sustaining factor in similar 
fashion. Since the story of the neighborhood’s birth—selective and in- 
complete as it is—centers on the role of Puerto Rican activists, a more 
heterogeneous neighborhood would have been less receptive to its mes- 
sage, making it harder for that particular narrative to last. It is in this 
sense that structural factors may operate: as constraining or enabling 
conditions that do not precipitate changes but make them easier or more 
difficult. The high associations between the independent variables and 
social organization uncovered over decades of empirical evidence point 
to a relationship of constraint-and-possibility, not cause-and-effect. The 
failure to articulate this distinction has been a significant drawback in 
the literature’s attempt to open the black box linking structural conditions 
and participation. At the neighborhood level, the causal process may lie 
not in transformations of structural traits but in transformations of cohorts 
and their associated collective perceptions of the neighborhood. 

I have elso critiqued how culture is employed in the study of community 
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participation. Social organization theory has seen culture as a set of general 
values, and has argued it is the natural result of structural urban poverty, 
a collective cultural response shared more or less equally by all residents. 
On the contrary, the concept of neighborhood frames emphasizes the 
neighborhood-specificity of this process, rather than overgeneralized con- 
ceptions of culture which, in purporting to account for nearly everything 
(community participation, crime, joblessness, teenage pregnancy, etc.), ul- 
timately explain very little. Second, cultural frames can be shown to work 
independently of, even if within the constraints imposed by, structure—a 
more useful application than the positing of automatic relationships be- 
tween certain structural conditions and, say, an “anomic” local culture. 
Third, the concept of neighborhood frames does not imply much about 
value orientations; in fact, the article shows that this conception, employed 
by early social organization theorists, contributes little insight about com- 
munity participation. 

This article locates the crux of change in the collectives of cohorts whose 
agency in community participation depends on motivational factors as- 
sociated with their perception of the neighborhood. Where does this leave 
the role of other political or economic factors that might have contributed 
to the decline in the Villa, such as the increased incarceration of the young, 
the rise of the cocaine trade in the early 1990s, or the transformation of 
Boston’s economy from a manufacturing to a technology base? Most of 
these factors would produce what I earlier called environmental effects, 
in one of two ways: at the micro level, by affecting the cohorts’ perception 
of the neighborhood, or, at the marco level, by placing additional con- 
straints on the possibility that the first cohort’s narrative would be sus- 
tained. For example, the neighborhood witnessed a drug-related crime 
spree between about 1991 and 1996, as several young men were killed in 
stabbings or drive-by shootings. These circumstances certainly contrib- 
uted to the perceptions of the neighborhood expressed by the second cohort 
in the community meeting described above, where they called for drug- 
related programs. As an example at the structural level, politicoeconomic 
factors are often related to the residential stability of the poor. If city or 
federal politics forced ETC to set time limits on length-of-stay in the 
complex, on the number of persons per unit, or on the minimum (or 
maximum) income a resident may earn, residential instability would in- 
crease, making less likely the sustenance of the first cohort’s historically 
constituted narrative, dependent as it is on collective memory. 

As with structural conditions, politicoeconomic factors producing what 
I earlier called institutional effects probably do not hold a one-to-one 
relationship to participation. Changes in these factors may not produce 
changes in participation but instead undermine or buttress IBA’s capacity 
to help sustain participation. In this sense, they present possibilities for 
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change in participation. Though this article cannot address every addi- 
tional poliucoeconomic factor, their role can be incorporated relatively 
parsimoniously into this framework, the crux of which is to incorporate 
culture into social organization theory and change our perspective about 
how structure, culture, and local participation interact. 

In conjunction with the analysis of culture, I have highlighted the 
importance of cohorts. More focused attention on cohorts may lead to 
informative comparisons with other neighborhoods and housing projects. 
In the Villa, the second cohort differed from the first in more than one 
sense: it was the second generation of residents of the neighborhood, it 
was constituted mainly of persons born and raised in Boston, and it was 
raised during a different economic period—notably, at a time when HUD 
experienced budget cuts affecting housing projects throughout the country. 
Throughout the article I have suggested several ways of considering these 
questions, but I would now like to offer a few comparative observations 
about how cohorts may operate in different settings. 

An instructive comparison case is Venkatesh’s (2000) study of the Rob- 
ert ‘Taylor Homes (RTH) in Chicago. There, the earlier cohort had rad- 
ically different motivations for participation. Venkatesh (2000, chap. 1) 
discusses at length how infrastructural problems, such as vertical con- 
struction, overcrowding, and the generally poor design of public space 
led, early on, to significant problems that the residents felt compelled to 
mobilize in order to address. In Villa Victoria, the earlier cohort got in- 
volved not because they had problems with the infrastructure (on the 
contrary, it was widely considered to be a blessing), but because they had 
witnessed, firsthand, the fruits of participation and wished to sustain a 
community. It was also, as we saw, a very different sort of local partic- 
ipation. Another comparison relates to the issue of gang involvement in 
the second cohorts and between-cohort conflict in the two cases. The 
second cohort of the RTH was slightly older than those of the Villa, but 
both experienced an economic downturn and budget cuts during their 
prime in the neighborhood. The wider spanning and much more complex 
gang structure of the RTH helped crystalize persistent conflicts between 
the older and younger cohorts, as the elders struggled to contain the newer 
cohort’s overwhelming control of the housing complex. In the Villa, 
smaller and comparatively much weaker gangs contributed to the fact 
that very few of the internal political conflicts crystalized around cohorts.” 


*” One must place the development and complexity of gangs within their proper context. 
The Robert Taylor Homes, spanning two miles and housing 27,000 tenants in 4,500 
units (Venkatesh 2000, pp. 21-22, 32) was ripe for the creation of multiple gangs 
competing for turf and clients, and, thus, in perpetual conflict that led to an especially 
violent place. The Villa, all of 20 acres housing 3,000 tenants in 800 units, was not. 
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In this respect, the Villa resembled Pattillo-McCoy’s “Groveland” (1999), 
a black middle-class neighborhood in Chicago with dense intergenera- 
tional ties that temper cross-cohort conflict (even in cases, such as crime 
control, where the tempering of conflict, according to Pattillo-McCoy, is 
counterproductive). I suggest there is much to be gained from systemat- 
ically comparing cohort-level phenomena across cases. 

More generally, the case of the Villa leads to a host of unanswered 
questions. The Villa’s uniqueness has been pointed out through- 
out—indeed, it has made this analysis possible—and I have suggested 
how similar relationships may manifest themselves in radically different 
settings.” Still, all case studies should eventually be complemented by 
large-sample studies, in this case, of the longitudinal type. Second, the 
study has been focused, throughout, on local participation, for it is 
this—the engagement in voluntary activity with one’s neighbors—which 
has been hypothesized to increase local quality of life. But an additional 
concern of urban poverty research (e.g., Wilson 1996) is participation in 
voluntary activities in the mainstream, outside the neighborhood. More 
generally, researchers would benefit from questioning more closely the 
idea championing local community participation as the main answer to 
the problems of the urban poor. Evidence has shown it increases local 
social capital (Gans 1982) and decreases crime under certain circumstances 
(Sampson et al. 1997), but much remains to be unpacked about the limits, 
in the long term, of local participation. (On this issue, see, e.g., Sampson 
1999; Pattillo-McCoy 1999.) 


It housed essentially one drug gang, and the overwhelming majonty of drug-related 
violent confrontations have been against gangs in other neighborhoods. 

= An interesting and related literature is that on local participation in new or planned 
communities of the 1960s and 1970s (see Gans 1982; also Loomis 1939; Loomis and 
Davidson 1939) These were mostly suburban and middle class, but, like Villa Victoria, 
were constructed and planned anew, with some vision of what a good community 
should look like. The Hterature on these communities has found simular yet also quite 
different patterns with respect to local participation. Fifteen years after publishing his 
study of Levittown, N.J., Gans (1982) returned to find what seemed to be less local 
voluntary participation. He suggests that “once needed organirations are in place, and 
services function at an expected or tolerated level of effiaency, people devote themselves 
to family, self, and social life, creating a community only when new needs develop or 
threats must be dealt with” (1982, p. xvi) Nevertheless, almost all the organizations, 
many of them much more formal (e g , Boy Scouts and Kiwanis [1982, p. 44ff), were 
still in existence and enjoying healthy memberships, though not growth (1982, p. xv). 
In addition to the class difference, the level of participation and types of organizations 
may be related to the very different settlement patterns in the two communites. In 
Levittown, the new community was inhabited by strangers who were moving to a 
new county, and, often, a new state, in the Villa, it was inhabited by old friends who 
had lived in the same place for years. In addition, their political origins were different: 
Levittown was created from the top down by a private enterprise, the Villa was created 
from the bottom up and ın conjunction with city agencies 
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In any case, community participation is but one of a host of indicators 
of social organization. The presence or absence of formal organizations, 
for example, are probably related to structural conditions in a very dif- 
ferent fashion. In addition, the discrete boundaries around the Villa made 
for a relatively parsimonious analysis of these relationships. But neigh- 
borhoods are often fluid entities whose character is reflected in social 
relationships, where categorizations such as local versus external partic- 
ipation may be less substantively meaningful. Finally, the cohort analysis 
was possible in part because in the Villa cohorts (again, not necessarily 
generations) are relatively discreet. In many urban neighborhoods, this 
will be the case; in others they will not, producing potentially different 
possibilities for the sustenance of collective perceptions of the neighbor- 
hoods. All these questions should be addressed in future work. 


APPENDIX 


Methods 


This article relied on multiple sources. The most important were partic- 
ipant observation between 1999 and 2001 and archival records. Below I 
describe briefly the key elements of data collection. 


Participant Observation 

In an early phase of the research I investigated the Villa with an emphasis 
on the institutions and organizations of the Villa and the South End that 
dealt with issues relevant to poor women with children. I interviewed 
service providers and spent a great deal of time observing social inter- 
actions in the neighborhood, around the plaza, the parks, and streets and 
sidewalks. I am a native Spanish speaker of Latino origin, so getting to 
know neighborhood residents was unhampered by linguistic or cultural 
barriers. Within a short time, I came to know a large number of people 
in the community, and most new residents I met were in some way related 
to others I had met previously. About a dozen large, extended families 
account for a sizable portion of the residents of the Villa. Over time, I 
made some very close friends in the neighborhood and developed several 
key informants who were the most important source for correcting, elab- 
orating on, and validating what I was observing. 

My research was not limited to detached observation. Over the two 
years I studied the neighborhood, I volunteered in the yearly membership 
drives for IBA corporate members, in the Betances Festival, and in beau- 
tification efforts; served on a career panels and “career shadowing” days 
with neighborhood youth; taught bilingual courses in computing for 
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adults; and attended countless meetings, public events, and celebrations. 
I routinely ate at the local restaurants, visited with friends, old and young, 
at their homes, attended the dances at the Jorge Hernández Cultural 
Center, hung around the offices of IBA, and, generally, spent a great deal 
of leisure time in the central plaza, the local park, and public spaces 
throughout the neighborhood. These experiences, recorded in fieldnotes, 
gave me a solid sense of life in the Villa and in the South End. 

In addition to my observations, the comments of key informants and 
oral histories of several elders helped me both understand the present 
conditions of the Villa and reconstruct its past. In the vast majority of 
these conversations, I took notes by hand, either during or after they took 
place. This method, however, makes it difficult to produce extended quotes 
with any accuracy. Thus, to supplement these conversations, I taped sev- 
eral interviews; all extended quotes in the article were taken from these 
taped interviews. It was not always practical, or advisable, to carry a 
tape recorder around, so most of the data are derived from notes. In 
addition to the statements of key informants and my oral histories, I relied 
on the testimony documented in Green (1975), Lukas (1985), Hardy-Fanta 
(1993), and Toro (1998). These sources help produce firsthand accounts 
by residents of both the Villa and the South End at different points in 
its history. 


Archival Records 


The research was also supplemented with records and written documen- 
tation. There were two sources of these: the census and archival records. 
Census data were used to obtain information on poverty, unemployment, 
and income rates, educational status, and residential stability in the Villa 
The census does not provide tract data for the Villa itself. However, it is 
possible to obtain Villa data because of a fortunate peculiarity of census 
tract 0705 in Boston. 

The tract is a rectangular plane running neatly along two streets directly 
on opposite borders of the Villa, and two streets a few blocks away from 
the neighborhood’s side borders. Within that rectangular plane, the only 
place in which there are Latinos is, with a tiny number of exceptions, 
Villa Victoria. Furthermore, Villa Victoria is almost completely Latino. 
Thus, I used the statistics for Latinos in tract 0705 as a proxy for the 
statistics of Villa residents. This is by no means a perfect measure, not 
just because it includes the very few Latinos in that tract who do not live 
in the Villa, but also because there is a severe undercount problem of 
Latinos. Nevertheless, it is by far the best measure available. Instead of 
census data, for example, I might have used the narrower block group 
data. However, there are two problems with these data. Three of the four 
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block groups that comprise tract 0705 cover parts of the Villa, and they 
cover more than just the Villa, so they only do slightly better in terms of 
geographic accuracy than the census tract. Yet more statistics are available 
at the tract than at the block group level. Furthermore, in 1970 the block 
groups in tract 0705 were drawn differently, and there were only two, 
not four of them, so comparisons over time are impossible with block 
group data. Another potential source of these data for Villa Victoria would 
have been ETC, the management company. ETC at one time collected 
statistics on some of these measures, but, as the administration of ETC 
has changed hands over the years, hundreds of records have been de- 
stroyed. ETC now manages part, not all, of the local properties in Villa 
Victoria. Thus, ETC has no historical data and only incomplete current 
data. 

In addition to census data, I relied on newspaper articles in the Boston 
Globe, La Semana, the South End News, and to a lesser extent, the New 
York Times. Finally, I made use of fliers, pamphlets, meeting minutes, 
newspaper clippings, and other archival data in storage rooms that were 
generously made available to me by the staff of IBA. The archives, orig- 
inally accumulated not for an academic to read through but as remnants 
of past mobilization and institutionalization efforts by ETC and IBA, 
were imperfect and incomplete, but nonetheless extremely useful, dating 
as early as the 1960s. These files are cited as “IBA Archives,” for there 
is no other consistent organization. Since the time of my study, many of 
these papers, in about 135 boxes, have been donated to a collection at 
the Northeastern University Special Collections Department. I have ac- 
cessed those archives and matched where possible my earlier records to 
the files at Northeastern. These files are cited as “NU IBA Z02~—20,” and 
identified by box number. The full citation is Northeastern University, 
Archives and Special Collections Department, Inquilinos Boricuas en Ac- 
ción (Z02—20). The current boxes were simply numbered as they arrived 
from IBA, so that documents on a single topic are scattered throughout 
them. The staff at NU is applying for grants to reorganize the files in a 
more intuitive fashion; if and when this reorganization takes place, a 
correspondence index (between the old and new box numbers) should be 
available. 
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This article elaborates and evaluates the neo-Weberian notion of 
social closure to investigate positional inequality in the United 
States. It argues that social and legal barriers around occupations 
raise the rewards of their members by restricting the labor supply, 
enhancing diffuse demand, channeling demand, or signaling a par- 
ticular quality of service. Hypotheses derived from the closure per- 
spective are evaluated using new data that map five institutionalized 
closure devices—licensing, educational credentialing, voluntary cer- 
tification, association representation, and unionization—onto 488 oc- 
cupations. Results from multilevel models demonstrate that closure 
practices, particularly those that generate tangible restrictions on 
the labor supply, shape the contemporary structure of occupational 
earnings. Returns to these strategies vary across occupations but are 
not tightly linked to the complexity of the occupation’s knowledge 
base. If suitably elaborated, closure theory thus offers a promising 
complement to individualistic explanations of earnings inequality. 


In contemporary industrialized societies, inequality stems from three log- 
ically, although not temporally, distinct processes: positions in the division 
of labor are differentiated from each other; reward packages of greater 
or lesser value are attached to these positions; and people are allocated 
to these differentially rewarded positions. The first and third components 
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continue to captivate students of occupations and of stratification, re- 
spectively, whereas the second component, the link between positions and 
their rewards, receives little theoretical or empirical attention. 

This neglect emerges, fittingly, from the sociological division of labor. 
Scholars who study the social rules of allocation typically assume that the 
structure of positions and their rewards are predetermined by historical 
or economic conditions or simply are exogenous to their models (e.g., Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Goldthorpe 1983; more recently, Marini and Fan [1997, 
pp. 589, 595). Other scholars working within the stratification perspective 
focus their attention on labor market vacancies (e.g., White 1970) or on 
the proximate labor market structures that mediate individual-level at- 
tainment (for an overview, see Kalleberg and Berg [1987]), but devote far 
less energy to theorizing the link between positions and their rewards 
(Baron 1984, 1995; Smith 1990). On the other side of the disciplinary 
divide, scholars who study the emergence and institutionalization of new 
positions in the division of labor (e.g., Caplow 1954; Wilensky 1964; Ab- 
bott 1988; Freidson 1986, 1994; MacDonald 1995) typically leave the 
consequences for the stratification system unexplored or assumed (see, 
e.g., MacDonald 1995, p. 58). Even the exceptions—represented, for ex- 
ample, by Larson’s (1977; also Berlant 1975) study of “professional pro- 
jects’—are directed more toward locating particular occupations in the 
class structure than toward understanding the impact of these collective 
mobility projects on the stratification system as a whole. 

The prevalence of these assumptions is curious, particularly among 
stratification scholars charged with the task of understanding inequality 
and its sources. After all, it has long been appreciated that individuals’ 
economic and social interests can be advanced not only by their attainment 
of a highly ranked position in a preset hierarchy, but also by the collective 
upgrading of their positions within the hierarchy (Sorokin [1959] 1995, p. 
245; also Hughes 1971, p. 367; Larson 1977, pp. 66—79). To address this 
source of inequality, researchers must shift their attention from individual 
outcomes to collective outcomes and, on the causal side, from individual 
opportunities for attainment to collective action.’ 

This article develops and evaluates one such group-level approach to 
inequality, focusing on the question, Why are some occupations more 
highly compensated than others? Its basic argument derives from Weber’s 
1922] 1978) notion of social closure, its subsequent elaboration by strat- 


7 Structural inequahties between collectives and the possibility for action by these 
collectives are the centerpieces of Marxist class analysis Although Marxian-inspired 
studies of economic rewards were once common (e.g., Wright and Perrone 1977; Kal- 
leberg and Griffin 1980), interest in these purportedly derivative forms of inequality 
has apparently dwindled (see, e.g., Wright 1997). Theories of rent extraction, discussed 
shortly, are an important exception. 
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ification theorists (e.g., Collins 1979; Murphy 1988; Manza 1992; Parkin 
1971, 1974, 1979; Brubaker 1992; Tilly 1998; see also Kerr 1954), and 
related arguments in the sociology of professions (Berlant 1975; Larson 
1977; Abbott 1988; MacDonald 1995): social groups formed around po- 
sitions in the technical division of labor create social and legal barriers 
that restrict “access to resources and opportunities to a limited circle of 
eligibles” (Parkin 1979, p. 3). These practices, in turn, shape the contours 
of the hierarchy of occupational rewards. 

Despite its pedigree, closure theory has languished in the twin shadows 
cast by Marxian class analysis and status attainment research. Internal 
failings, more than exclusionary tactics within the discipline (cf. Murphy 
1983), have hampered prior efforts to launch closure theory into the spot- 
light of stratification research. First, analysts typically search for closure 
at the level of aggregate classes and all but ignore the many highly in- 
stitutionalized barriers that bound detailed occupations (Grusky and 
Sørensen 1998; Grusky and Weeden 2001). Second, closure theorists have 
paid inadequate attention to the mechanisms through which closure is 
translated into rewards and, consequently, to differences between closure 
strategies in terms of their impact on the reward structure. Third, closure 
theory’s development has been shackled by the dearth of convincing data 
and empirical evaluations of its core predictions. 

To address these shortcomings, I first elaborate a positional approach 
to inequality based on closure theory. The workhorses of social closure 
in the model are five highly institutionalized strategies—licensing, cre- 
dentialing, certification, unionization, and representation by associa- 
tions—that create social and legal boundaries around occupations. Each 
affects occupational rewards through a unique combination of four mech- 
anisms: restricting the supply of labor in an occupation, enhancing overall 
demand for a product or service, solidifying an occupation’s claim to be 
the sole provider of that service, or signaling to customers that the oc- 
cupation provides a service of a particular quality. Because the mecha- 
nisms underlying the closure strategies vary, their impact on occupational 
rewards is expected to differ in strength. 

The analyses in the second section of the article evaluate the main 
hypotheses of closure theory. Although much of the same logic could be 
applied to nonmaterial rewards, the analyses focus on contemporary pat- 
terns of earnings inequality. They exploit an innovative data set that codes 
detailed occupations in the contemporary United States by their closure 
characteristics. When linked to individual-level data from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), these data allow the impact of closure on oc- 
cupational rewards to be assessed net of the demographic attributes and 
human capital of occupational incumbents. This represents a substantial 
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improvement over existing research that ignores such compositional 
effects. 

The analyses incorporate as many occupations as possible—488 in 
all—given the constraints of the CPS. This approach differs markedly 
from class-analytic traditions, which assume that market-based interests 
are structured around highly aggregate groups (see Grusky and Sørensen 
1998), and from the conventional case study tradition, which is necessarily 
limited in scope to one or two occupations, most often professions (see 
Abbott 1993). It instead assumes that all occupations have the potential 
to be organized as social groups (Durkheim [1893] 1984; Freidson 1994, 
pp. 75—91; Weber 1978), implement closure, and thereby affect the reward 
structure. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLOSURE 


Social closure, according to Weber (1978, pp. 43-46, 339-48, 926—55), 
occurs wherever the competition for a livelihood creates groups interested 
in reducing that competition. These groups try to monopolize advantages 
and maximize their rewards by closing off opportunities to outsiders they 
define as inferior or ineligible. Such exclusion may be based on any con- 
venient or visible characteristic, including race, social background, lan- 
guage, religion, and gender (p. 342), although according to closure theo- 
rists, exclusion based on ascribed criteria is inexorably being replaced by 
exclusion based on “individualistic” criteria such as educational creden- 
tials, knowledge, or property ownership (Parkin 1979; Collins 1979; Mur- 
phy 1988). 

Closure theory has much in common with structural accounts of ex- 
ploitation (Manza 1992; Grusky and Sørensen 1998).’ The latter link ma- 
terial advantages to the extraction of rents, which are payments attached 
to positions and obtained “independently of the efforts of persons occu- 
pying these positions” (Sørensen 1996, p. 1338; also Sørensen 2000a, 20000; 
Wright 1997; Roemer 1982). Monopoly rents are generated when actors 
create artificial monopolies over the supply of an asset, thereby “increasing 
the returns on the asset over what it would have generated in the absence 
of a monopoly” (Sørensen 20005, p. 23; see also Sørensen 1996, 2000qa). 
Such rents are produced, for example, when unions, governments, or 
professional associations erect systematic barriers to the attainment of the 
credentials necessary to obtain or practice a skill, which in turn limits the 


* The affinity between the neo-Marxian and neo-Weberian approaches is brought home 
in Charles Tilly’s (1998) celebrated effort to explain “durable inequalities” by the 
interplay of property-based exploitation and social closure (Le., “opportunity- 
hoarding”). 
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supply of labor (Sgrensen 20005, p. 23; Wright 1997, p. 22; Granovetter 
and Tilly 1988, p. 177). Rents, then, might be seen as the equivalent of 
purely economic returns to social closure (Grusky and Sgrensen 1998, p. 
1211). I concentrate here on the neo-Weberian version, if only because it 
is more amenable to disaggregate analysis and can gracefully subsume 
demand-side processes. 

Occupetional closure is a specific instance of social closure. Social 
groups formed around positions in the division of labor (i.e., “occupations”) 
construct and defend social and legal boundaries that, in turn, affect the 
rewards of their members. This does not mean that all members of an 
occupation receive identical rewards, nor does it mean that all members 
of an occupation will benefit equally from closure. Indeed, closure within 
the occupation, perhaps along racial or gender lines, may affect how the 
fruits of closure between occupations are distributed (Weber 1978, p. 343). 
Nevertheless, the social conditions that characterize an occupation will 
benefit (or harm) all its members, albeit to different degrees. 

As this discussion suggests, closure theory is predicated on the as- 
sumption that social groups can and do act to further their collective 
economic interests (e.g., Weber 1978, p. 344).* At a minimum, some mem- 
bers of the occupation must recognize that their personal interests can be 
advanced by collective action. It is not necessary for all occupational 
incumbents to agree on the appropriate strategy to improve the social or 
economic position of the occupation, nor even on whether the advance- 
ment should take the form of greater pay, greater prestige, or some other 
valued reward. Furthermore, recognition of the benefits of occupational 
collective action may be scattered among the membership. In many oc- 
cupations, the collective action function has been centralized in a distinct 
organization. Few lay members may give much thought to protecting 
their privileges, instead leaving the task to the active members of the 
occupation’s representative association (see, e.g., Olson 1965). 

Two additional points are worth clarifying. First, not all the units we 


* Monopoly rents can be distinguished from quasi-rents, which are due to temporary 
disequilibria in the market, and composite rents, which derive from a symbiosis be- 
tween employer and worker (see Sørensen 2000a, 20005, 1996; also Wright 2000). 
*Some scholars question whether occupations always act in an “unbridled bid for 
collective gain” (Haliday 1987, p 387), while others pomt out that the impetus for 
closure may lie in the state or in more general processes of cultural diffusion (eg., 
Zhou 1993, Burrage and Torhstendahl] 1990). One possible response to these critiques 
is to avoid making assumptions about agency or motivation altogether, on the grounds 
that the consequences of occupational closure are unaffected by its sources. Because 
we know so little about these consequences, system-level analyses based on this weak- 
ened form of closure theory still have much to offer. In the long run, however, scholars 
who wish to push the closure case must take seriously issues of agency and motivation 
at lower analytic levels. 
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commonly call occupations are social groups capable of collective action. 
Some are administrative labels referring to aggregations that, like Marx’s 
peasants, resemble little more than a sack of potatoes, while others may 
still be in the process of organizing and not yet show evidence of closure. 
Second, closure is a dynamic process. It secures advantages at the expense 
of another group, whether employers or consumers, who must pay a higher 
price for labor, or other workers, who are denied access to the occupation 
(see, e.g., Sørensen 2000b). As a result, the privileged group must con- 
stantly protect its control over an asset against attempts by other groups 
to usurp that asset (e.g., Parkin 1979, pp. 74—111). Because closure varies 
over time and across occupations, I treat its extent in an occupation ata 
given point in time as an empirical question. This analytic strategy is 
consistent with my focus on the consequences, rather than the sources, 
of closure. 


CLOSURE MECHANISMS AND STRATEGIES 


The core prediction of closure theory is straightforward: the greater the 
extent of closure characterizing an occupation, the higher the occupation’s 
rewards. Students of stratification are typically content to end the story 
here, or perhaps with the qualification that some closure devices contradict 
modern individualist ideologies, generate public disapproval and reac- 
tionary backlash, and hence are less effective than others (e.g., Parkin 
1979, pp. 74-86). In its current state, closure theory lacks a clear artic- 
ulation of the mechanisms through which closure affects rewards, and 
therefore it can offer little explanation for how or why closure strategies 
might differ in terms of their economic and social payoff. Borrowing and 
elaborating ideas from the stratification and professions literature, I at- 
tempt to clarify closure theory by identifying four mechanisms that link 
closure practices to rewards: restricting the supply of practitioners, in- 
creasing diffuse demand for services, channeling demand to the occu- 
pation, and signaling quality of service. 

These mechanisms are triggered by one or more closure strategies, the 
deeply institutionalized practices through which occupational closure is 
secured. In the contemporary United States, five such closure de- 
vices—licensing, credentialing through the formal education system, cer- 
tification through voluntary programs, representation by occupational as- 
sociations, and unionization—are particularly salient. These strategies 
certainly do not exhaust all forms of closure. Private property ownership, 
which figures so prominently in class analysis and closure theory (e.g., 
Wright 1979, 1997; see also Murphy 1988, pp. 70-74; Parkin 1979, p. 53), 
is excluded from this list on the grounds that it is more an intrinsic feature 
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of an occupation than an instrumental tactic per se. Also missing are 
social networks, including those derived from parental background, that 
shape recruitment into occupations (see, e.g., Giddens 1973; Manwaring 
1984; Tilly 1998) and pattern the day-to-day interactions through which 
occupational cultures are formed and boundaries maintained (e.g., Collins 
1979, pp. 58-60; see Manza 1992, pp. 286-87). Nevertheless, the strategies 
considered here are (arguably) the dominant institutionalized practices 
that create closure around social groups defined at the site of production. 
Each is expected to influence the reward structure, albeit through a dif- 
ferent combination of the four mechanisms. 


Restricting Supply 


The first mechanism brings us back to Weber’s definition of social closure 
and, indeed, has played the lead role in subsequent scholars’ accounts of 
social closure: closure generates an artificial scarcity of individuals who 
have the legal, technical, or socially recognized ability to perform the 
bundle of tasks provided by that occupation (Weber 1978; also Larson 
1977; Freidson 1994, pp. 80-83; Parkin 1979, pp. 44—71; Collins 1979, pp. 
56—58; Sørensen and Kalleberg 1981). These supply-side restrictions are 
generated through three of the five strategies—educational credentialing, 
licensing, and unionization. 

Educational credentialing refers to the use of the familiar symbols or 
markers of knowledge (e.g., grade levels, diplomas) conferred by formal 
educational institutions to monitor entry into occupations. Credentialing 
can restrict the labor supply in two ways, depending on the perspective 
one takes on the nature of educational credentials. One view posits that 
educational credentials certify the acquisition of real skills, and, as a result, 
any restrictions on opportunities to attain these credentials—whether 
through the influence of accrediting boards, the scarcity of native ability, 
or the “considerable expenses and long period of gestation” (Weber 1978, 
p. 1000) training entails—will shrink the pool of candidates who have the 
skills necessary to perform an occupation’s tasks (Parkin 1979; Sgrensen 
1996; Wright 1979). Employers and consumers, in turn, support creden- 
tialism as “a necessary device for narrowing the range of choice” among 
candidates in a world in which alternative ways of judging expertise (e.g., 
trial employment, word-of-mouth testimonials) are simply too cumber- 
some or costly (Freidson 1994, p. 159). An alternative perspective argues 
that educational credentials are only loosely, if at all, related to the knowl- 
edge a person needs to be competent or productive in an occupation 
(Collins 1971, pp. 1005-7; 1979, pp. 12—21; Berg 1970; Jencks 1979, p. 
192). Instead, these credentials serve as a largely arbitrary “cultural cur- 
rency” that buys membership into a particular club (Collins 1979, p. 189; 
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Bourdieu 1984; Parkin 1979). In this view, credentialing restricts the labor 
supply because employers, occupational gatekeepers, and consumers value 
the cultural currency and believe that the credential certifies a unique 
capacity to perform a set of skills. Although a given occupation has little 
control over the cultural value attached to educational credentials, there 
is no shortage of examples of efforts by emergent or existing occupations 
to introduce specialized curricula into postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions, develop specialized schools, encourage the state to support cre- 
dentialism as a legitimate basis for exclusion, require special examinations 
or educational credentials as a precondition for entry into the occupation, 
or where occupational representatives do not directly make hiring deci- 
sions, define job requirements and prerequisites in ways that encourage 
employers to support credentialism (e.g., Abbott 1988; Freidson 1994). 

Whereas educational credentialing is enforced largely through organ- 
izational rules, norms, and the hiring practices of gatekeepers, licensing 
relies on the state to enforce supply-side restrictions. Licensure requires 
that individuals obtain permission from the state in order to identify 
themselves by an occupational title (e.g., psychologist) and, in many cases, 
practice a particular set of skills (e.g., counseling). It thus restricts access 
to an occupation to candidates who have met a predefined set of criteria, 
where such criteria may include obtaining a specified educational cre- 
dential or voluntary certification, demonstrating proficiency, paying a fee, 
or meeting minimum age, citizenship, residency, local experience, and 
moral turpitude requirements. These criteria, in turn, may be developed 
and administered by occupational representatives or, in some occupations, 
independent certification agencies whose decisions are honored by the 
state (e.g., occupational therapist, radiographic technician), state-man- 
dated boards consisting of occupational and lay representatives (e.g., en- 
gineering occupations), or administrators within particular bureaucratic 
divisions of the state (e.g., insurance agents). Although occupations thus 
vary in the extent to which they have direct control over licensing criteria, 
even where occupational self-regulation is minimal, licensure cannot fail 
to restrict supply unless criteria are so lax, fees so low, and the process 
so painless that no potential licensees are discouraged or denied (cf. Shim- 
berg, Esser, and Kruger 1973; Kleiner and Kudrle 1992). 

Licensure is often justified to lawmakers and the public on the grounds 
that it protects consumers from incompetence or malfeasance in occu- 
pations where incompetence and malfeasance are difficult for consumers 
to judge and can threaten consumers’ health, wealth, homes, or other 
valued “goods.” As Parkin (1979, pp. 54—55) notes, efforts to control the 
“moral and technical standards” of occupational incumbents are not an- 
tithetical to, and in fact can be used to justify, efforts to control the supply 
of labor and enhance the market value of the occupation. Indeed, aca- 
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demics and policy makers have long been concerned that protecting the 
public through licensure comes at the cost of restricting the free operation 
of labor markets (e.g., Council of State Governments 1952; Friedman 1962; 
Holen 1965; Stigler 1971; Gellhorn 1976; Rottenberg 1980). 

The extent to which this concern is empirically justified remains un- 
certain. Licensing appears to restrict geographic mobility (e.g., Boulier 
1980; Kleiner, Gay, and Greene 1982; Holen 1965), and on average, li- 
censed occupations have higher median earnings than partially licensed 
and unlicensed occupations (Stigler 1971, p. 17; Freidman and Kuznets 
1945), although licensed occupations vary considerably in their earnings 
(Evans and Laumann 1983, p. 13). This observed association, however, 
may be confounded with the effects of educational credentialing (compare 
Cullen 1978, p. 189, and Freedman 1976) or voluntary certification, both 
of which may be prerequisites for licensure. Evidence from cross-state, 
intraoccupational analyses is similarly inconclusive. Pfeffer (1974) finds 
no correlation between regulation and the average income of real estate 
brokers, insurance agents, and plumbers, but finds modest positive cor- 
relations between income, failure rates on examinations, and the com- 
position of licensing boards (also, White 1980; Kleiner and Kudrle 1992). 
Because these studies examine different labor market positions (and typ- 
ically a narrow range of them), consider a limited range of closure strat- 
egies, and all but ignore the characteristics of individuals within occu- 
pations, they do not provide definitive evidence of the empirical 
consequences of licensure on rewards.® 

The third and final strategy that implements supply-side restrictions is 
unionization. Here, state-sanctioned collective bargaining and the threat 
of the withdrawal of labor, the defining features of union organization, 
fundamentally alter the conditions of employment. Unions have a well- 
documented impact on the wages of union members (e.g., Freeman and 
Medoff 1984; Pencavel 1991, pp. 16—30). They may also affect the rewards 
of nonunion members through the “wage spillover” effect, wherein non- 
union employers pay union wages to reduce the outflow of personnel or 
to undermine unionizing efforts in their own firms. The wage-spillover 
hypothesis has received support in labor economic research (see Freeman 
and Medoff 1984, pp. 150-61; Pencavel 1991, p. 17; Curme and Mac- 
Pherson 1991), but because these studies focus on reference groups defined 
by firm, industries, geography, or broad skill levels, they tell us little about 


*Freedman’s (1976) and Cullen’s (1978) studies are atypical in that they consider 
multiple closure strategies and incorporate a range of occupations, but neither is suf- 
ficient to evaluate the occupational closure argument. Cullen’s sample disproportion- 
ately represents the professions and excludes 45% of the labor force (1978, p. 34), while 
Freedman’s units are cells in a 10-occupation x 27-industry matrix. 
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whether there is an occupation-level wage-spillover effect. If we assume 
occupations also act as a reference group for employers, the wage-spillover 
effect should be greatest in occupations with the highest proportion of 
unionized workers. 

The complexity of contemporary union organization gives us reason to 
believe that this hypothesis might be overly simplistic. In response to 
declining membership, craft unions often recruit beyond their traditional 
occupational borders. Similarly, the rapidly expanding white-collar and 
service unions are more often organized around industries than around 
occupations (see Hirsch and McPherson 2001). These industrial unions 
may represent a large proportion of an occupation that is concentrated 
in highly unionized industries—for example, dressmakers are concen- 
trated in the textile industry, which, in turn, is represented by the United 
Needletrades, Industrial, and Textile Employees (UNITE). To the extent 
that UNITE successfully restricts the supply of labor in this industry, 
dressmakers are likely to benefit. However, these benefits may be only 
tangentially related to occupational closure. Any observed effect of un- 
ionization on an occupation’s rewards should be interpreted cautiously, 
because it may reflect the uneven distribution of that occupation within 
the industrial structure rather than an effect of occupation-based closure 
practices. 

The preceding discussion is useful for understanding why the two re- 
maining closure strategies, representation by associations and voluntary 
certification, do not restrict the labor supply. Occupational associations 
are organizations that, like unions, seek to improve the honor, status, 
conditions of work, or monetary compensation of the occupations they 
represent, but unlike unions, they lack the legal authority to strike or 
bargain collectively. Voluntary certifications are credentials developed, 
marketed, and administered by occupational associations, certifying 
boards, and less commonly, for-profit organizations and trade associations; 
they are not sufficient to practice a state-licensed occupation, although 
they may be a precondition of licensing in some occupations, nor are they 
typically obtained through the formal education system. Occupational 
associations and certifying agencies can exert control over the number of 
association members or certified practitioners, respectively, but this does 
not translate into control over the labor supply. 

Consider, for example, voluntary certification. The criteria for certifi- 
cation vary considerably across occupations, but typically include some 
combination of specialized coursework (via correspondence courses, work- 
shops, or online education), demonstrable experience, a passing score on 
a written or practical exam, subscription to a code of ethics, membership 
in the sponsoring organizations, and in some occupations, a formal ed- 
ucational credential. More commonly, though, the skills needed for cer- 
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tification are learned on the job, and hence workers can obtain the oc- 
cupation’s skills without becoming certified. As a result, certifications, like 
formal educational credentials in the culturalist view, restrict access to 
an occupation only if gatekeepers regard them as important markers of 
competence. However, voluntary certifications rarely enjoy such legiti- 
macy. Indeed, the lack of oversight of certification programs may lead 
consumers to be suspicious of their effectiveness as a screening tool, and 
a certification that few consumers or gatekeepers recognize, or worse yet 
that they believe to be a sham, benefits neither the certified individual 
nor the certified occupation. Similar features characterize association 
membership, leading to the conclusion that this strategy also fails to gen- 
erate supply-side restrictions. 


Increasing Diffuse Demand 


In the short term, the supply-side restrictions generated by educational 
credentizling, licensing, and unionization may be sufficient to raise oc- 
cupational rewards. In the long term, however, an occupation that restricts 
supply without also guaranteeing a minimum level of demand for its 
services May wind up in the dustbin of history with railroad dispatchers, 
dancing masters, and psychological mediums (Abbott 1988, pp. 29—30). 
As students of professions convincingly demonstrate, much of an occu- 
pation’s boundary-setting activities are directed not only toward restrict- 
ing the labor supply, but also toward creating, enhancing, or defending 
demand for the occupation’s work (e.g., Freidson 1986, 1994; Abbott 
1988). These demand-side processes represent the second and third mech- 
anisms through which closure may elevate rewards.’ 

Closure activities may increase the absolute level of demand for a par- 
ticular product or service. Occupational associations, in particular, often 
attempt to raise diffuse demand. They may lobby state or federal gov- 
ernments for regulations that increase state services such as medicine, 
education, social services, and criminal justice (MacDonald 1995). They 
may also market the occupation’s product in the private sector, as when 
the association representing plastic surgeons sponsors full-page adver- 
tisements in national magazines touting the many psychological benefits 
of altering one’s facial features. These campaigns are broader in scope 
than unions’ demand-raising efforts, which typically attempt to convince 


” The subsequent discussion includes statements obtained from association web sites 
and other publications. These statements should not be read as evidence of successful 
closure, but as (nonrandom) examples of the claims occupations typically make as part 
of their closure projects. Moreover, I do not wish to imply that closure projects are 
the only activities in which associahons engage. 
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consumers to substitute union-made for non-union-made products or 
services. 


Channeling Demand 


An increase in the overall level of demand for a product or service is not 
sufficient to increase the demand for a particular occupation. For example, 
a number of occupations have attempted to fill the burgeoning demand 
for personal financial planning, including insurance agents, stockbrokers, 
accountants, lawyers, and advice columnists, not to mention the emergent 
occupation of “financial planner” (Cohen 1996). Similarly, plastic surgeons 
could, in theory, fail to benefit from an increased demand for new noses 
if other occupations could legally fill that demand. If an occupation re- 
stricts the supply of workers without also guaranteeing demand for the 
services it alone can claim, consumers will look for, and other occupations 
will provide, an alternative source of those services. Consequently, an 
occupation must defend the demand for its services from encroachment 
by other occupations (Abbott 1988). 

Closure thus raises earnings through a third mechanism: channeling 
the demand for a good or service to a particular occupation. This is 
accomplished most formally and forcefully through licenses, such as the 
plastic surgeons’, that spell out the tasks under purview of a particular 
occupation. Assuming there is no black market for services, such licenses 
represent a patent on a practice (Larson 1977) and effectively direct de- 
mand to the specified occupation. More commonly, however, occupation- 
specific demand is defended through largely symbolic means. Occupa- 
tional associations carry much of the burden of marketing their occupation 
and, more generally, of making largely symbolic jurisdictional claims over 
a set of tasks. Licensing, even where it protects a title rather than a set 
of tasks, also helps convince potential consumers that a task is most 
efficiently, reliably, or safely provided by the licensed occupation alone. 
And, finally, voluntary certification programs allow occupations to define 
and claim ownership over their core tasks; if properly marketed, such 
programs can affect the cognitive maps of potential consumers and, con- 
sequently, the occupation to which they turn when in need of a service. 


Signaling Quality of Service 

The fourth and final mechanism through which closure affects reward is 
also largely symbolic. That is, exclusionary boundaries help occupational 
agents impose on the world a vision of their (desired) position in the social 
division of labor (Bourdieu 1987, pp. 10-11; see also Scott 1992, p. 139). 
They signal to consumers that the practitioners who fall within the bound- 
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aries are well trained to perform a complex task effectively, efficiently, 
and at a particular level of quality. Nonmanual and service occupations 
often claim their services are of professional quality, with all the cultural 
stereotypes implied by that label, and manual occupations often make 
analogous claims to craft status.” A successful quality-of-service signal, 
in turn, increases the price consumers are willing to pay for an occupa- 
tion’s services beyond that expected from the intersection of supply and 
demand. Indeed, the strongest professions set a target income based on 
normative considerations and force services until the target is met or 
exceeded (Brint 1994, p. 76). However, returns to the quality-of-service 
signal need not be limited to the traditional professions. As a member of 
the Professional Association of Resume Writers (1998) explains, “once 
[clients] are convinced that you are a professional, they’! [sic] readily 
accept your quoted price.” 

If their mission statements are any indication, one of the primary goals 
of occupational associations is to broadcast such quality-of-service signals. 
The Opticians Association of America (1996), for example, have as their 
mission “fostering a broader understanding and acceptance of professional 
retail optical dispensing as indispensable to the health and welfare of the 
public” and “promoting the advancement of the science and art of opti- 
cianry to provide better eye care to the public.” Associations may try to 
meet these goals through licensure, certification programs, or accredita- 
tion, which suggests that some of the effects of association representation 
will be mediated through these other strategies. Nevertheless, associations 
may also try to directly influence consumers’ perception of the quality of 
the occupation’s services through their involvement in the political econ- 
omy, self-proclaimed expertise on social issues, organizational rhetoric, or 
even choice of a name (see Freidson 1986, pp. 185-205; Caplow 1954, p. 
135).° 

Association representation is but one tool occupations have at their 
disposal to shape public opinion. Other closure strategies allow an oc- 
cupation to signal that it provides services of a particular quality by 


* An example of the former is nicely provided by management consulting, whose rep- 
resentatives framed their (failed) bid to licensure as follows: “State-based licensure will 
stem the rising tide of unqualified consultants passing themselves off as experts to 
unsuspecting businesses and improve the image of consultants as employed white- 
collar workers Management consultants would be a ‘Profession’” (National Bureau 
of Professional Management Consultants 1998) 

” To date, little empirical evidence assesses the direct tie between association repre- 
sentation and occupational earnings. In a notable exception, Cullen (1978) found that 
occupational earnings are positively correlated with the number of administrative staff, 
but not with number of members. As he acknowledges (p. 189), his sample shows little 
variance, and his “top-down” data collection procedure (see below) may seriously bias 
membership counts 
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demonstrating that its members are of a certain quality. Unlike association 
representation, these devices ostensibly exclude on the basis of individual 
merit and achievement. By selecting its members according to these cul- 
turally legitimated rules, an occupation can maintain prestige and “the 
consequent opportunities to enjoy honor and even profit” (Weber 1978, 
p. 46). 

Licensing, credentialing through the formal education system, and vol- 
untary certification are three such strategies. Licensing allows an occu- 
pation to claim that its practitioners meet a minimum level of technical 
competence and moral superiority."° Credentialing likewise serves as a 
selection device that, according to Collins, creates groups with castelike 
character (1979, pp. 43, 94-103). These groups benefit not only from their 
selectivity, but also from the link credentialing demonstrates between the 
occupation and formal, academic knowledge. This link legitimates the 
occupation’s work by tying it to values of efficiency and rationality, and 
also allows its practitioners to benefit from the “public’s mistaken belief 
that abstract professional knowledge . . . implies effective professional 
work” (Abbott 1988, p. 54). Finally, voluntary certification programs are 
explicitly designed to identify and select individual with desirable attrib- 
utes, thereby improving the image of the occupation as a whole. For 
example, the Society of Clinical and Medical Electrologists (1999) claims 
that its certification program allows consumers “to seperate [sic] the 
highly-skilled and well-trained practitioner from the few amateurs who 
gave the profession a bad name.” In a more eloquent statement of the 
same theme, the American Purchasing Society (1998) acknowledges that 
certification “promotej{s] recognition and acceptance of [purchasers’] pro- 
fessional status.” By virtue of this purported selectivity, certified, licensed, 
and credentialed occupations are better able than other occupations to 
send a convincing quality-of-service signal and to enjoy the attendant 
rewards. 


Summary 

The preceding discussion is summarized in table 1, which lists the four 
mechanisms of closure and their associated closure strategies. Because the 
observable strategies operate through multiple unobservable mechanisms, 
disentangling the mechanisms empirically is difficult. However, it is pos- 


®© Claims to moral superiority are exemplified by a recent case in which a review panel 
denied a law school graduate a license because of his white-supremacist views. In a 
well-publicized explanation, the panel wrote, “[He is] free .. to incite as much racial 
hatred as he desires and to attempt to carry out his life’s mission of depriving those 
he dislikes of their legal rights . . . but in our view he cannot do this as an officer of 
the court” (Seattle Times, February 9, 1999, p. A7) 
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TABLE 1 
MECHANISMS OF EARNINGS ENHANCEMENT CHARACTERIZING EACH CLOSURE 
STRATEGY 
Increase Channel Signal 
Restrict Diffuse Demand to Quality 
Supply Demand the Occupabon of Service 
Licensing .. ........... + — + + 
Formal educational 
credentialing . + = = F 
Voluntary certification = = + + 
Representation by 
associations ..... . = + + + 
Unionmızation ........ ; + T — = 


NOTTI. —Symbols mdıcate the presence (+) or absence (—) of a mechanism 


sible to generate testable hypotheses about the relative effects of each 
closure strategy based on different assumptions about the importance of 
the underlying mechanism. Specifically, if stratification scholars are correct 
in assuming that supply-side monopolization has the strongest impact on 
the reward structure, we would expect voluntary certification and rep- 
resentation by associations to have relatively weak effects on earnings, 
because neither operate through this mechanism. If, on the other hand, 
jurisdictional protections have the strongest impact, we would expect 
formal educational credentialing to have relatively weak effects (except, 
perhaps, where it involves occupation-specific diplomas). Licensing offers 
the best of both worlds and thus should have a particularly strong effect 
on occupational rewards. 

Closure strategies, and therefore the mechanisms on which they rely, 
are unevenly distributed across the occupational structure. Neither the 
sources nor the consequences of this uneven distribution for earnings are 
immediately obvious. Strategies may cluster in certain major occupation 
groups because federal laws prohibit some occupations (e.g., managers) 
from unionizing, because normative constraints prevent the “gentlemanly” 
professions from engaging in tactics that might contradict their occupa- 
tional identities, or because occupational practices and incumbents are 
more likely to be exchanged across technically proximate occupations. To 
the extent that these forces drive the uneven distribution of closure strat- 
egies, tbere is little reason to expect uneven returns to these strategies 
across occupations. 

Other explanations of the uneven distribution of closure point to var- 
jations in occupations’ core knowledge and skills. According to the re- 
ceived wisdom, professions are better able to create and defend labor 
market barriers because of the “special” knowledge and skills at the core 
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of these occupations (e.g., Larson 1977; Abbott 1988; MacDonald 1995).” 
Indeed, Larson (1977, p. xvii) argues that professional closure projects 
are little more than “an attempt to translate one order of scarce re- 
sources—special knowledge and skills—into another—social and eco- 
nomic rewards.” It is less clear from this literature whether these same 
features of an occupation’s knowledge base are expected to affect returns 
from closure, but this hypothesis is certainly reasonable. On the supply 
side, convincing claims to a particular type of knowledge may allow an 
occupation to push for licensing or credentialing criteria that exclude a 
substantial number of potential competitors. On the demand side, such 
claims may be necessary for the occupation to successfully channel de- 
mand or send a particular signal about the service its members perform. 
One would thus expect the returns to closure to be greatest in the pro- 
fessions and, moreover, for these differential returns to be related to the 
professions’ generally high levels of cognitive skill complexity. 


DOMINANT MODELS OF REWARDS 


With its emphasis on group-level stratification processes, closure theory 
offers a direct contrast to dominant models of wage determination. The 
latter models are decidedly individualistic, perhaps reflecting the strong 
jurisdictional claims of neoclassical economists over the topic of wages. 
In the basic neoclassical model, wages represent the equilibrium price 
between demand for and supply of labor. A profit-maximizing employer 
will hire labor until the revenue from the last unit produced exceeds the 
costs of producing it. The supply of labor available to this employer 
depends on workers’ reservation wage, the wages and amenities offered 
by competing firms, the geographic mobility of labor, government policies 
regarding immigration, basic trends in population size and characteristics, 
and other exogenous factors. 

Human capital theory offers a well-known investment account of the 
supply-side forces that prevent labor mobility, hamper the market-equil- 
ibrating process, and create “wage stickiness” (Polachek and Siebert 1993, 
p. 13; also, Becker [1964] 1993).” In order to encourage workers to invest 


1 There is far less agreement concerning which characteristics of professional knowl- 
edge are the most relevant I assume that the salient attributes include, or are at least 
highly correlated with, cognitive skill complexity. 

u Human capital theory, like the basic neoclassical model, relies on marginalism to 
explain demand. Employers hire skilled labor as long as they believe the marginal 
productivity of labor of a given quality exceeds its higher cost; otherwise, they will 
substitute lower-priced labor or physical capital (assuming that such substitutions are 
legal) 
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in human capital—the productive resources learned and carried by peo- 
ple—wages must rise in proportion to accumulated human capital. In- 
equality thus derives from differences in the premiums employers pay to 
encourage human capital investments. Residual wage differences at the 
occupation level are attributed to imperfections in the measurement of 
individual-level human capital or, in some versions, to compensations for 
risk, danger, or rapidly depreciating skills. 

The sociological cousin of human capital theory is the equally familiar 
functionalist theory of stratification (Davis and Moore 1945; for a useful 
comparison of the theories, see Granovetter [1981]. According to func- 
tionalism’s central tenets, certain occupations are more critical to the social 
system than others, and more importantly, tend to require skills that few 
people have the inherent talent to perform. To motivate people to undergo 
the necessary training with all its attendant sacrifices and miseries, society 
must reward these occupations well. The occupational hierarchy of re- 
wards is thus a consequence of qualitative and quantitative differences 
in occupations’ job requirements. Although functionalism is an explicitly 
positional approach, it shares with human capital the implication that 
variations in rewards, whether across positions or persons, can ultimately 
be explained by differences in training, native talent, or human capital. 
The distinction between the theories’ unit of analysis breaks down even 
further in practice whenever generous scholars attribute to human capital 
theory those earnings differences associated with occupational skill re- 
quirements under the assumption that these skills reflect unmeasured or 
specialized human capital (see Tam 1997). The empirical models implied 
by the two theories are thus much the same: variations in earnings should 
be captured by measures of individual-level investments in training 
and education in conjunction with occupation-level measures of job 
requirements and skills. 

Sociologists have long been dissatisfied with these investment accounts, 
particularly with their silence about the many forces that generate a mis- 
match between marginal productivity or skills and wages in the ever- 
present short run. “New structuralist” and organizational scholars identify 
a laundry list of firm-, industry-, or sector-level features that mediate the 
relationship between individual attributes and wages (for reviews, see, 
Baron 1984; Kalleberg and Berg 1987). “Devaluation” theorists turn the 
neoclassical logic on its head by arguing that occupational rewards are a 
consequence rather than a cause of its demographic composition; that is, 
occupations containing a high proportion of women receive fewer rewards 
because women’s labor or skills are devalued (e.g., Baron and Newman 
1990; England 1992; Kilbourne et al. 1994; Steinberg 1990; cf. Tam 1997). 
Both reflect sociologists’ interests in developing positional alternatives to 
the individualism of human capital theory and related sociological the- 
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ories. Neither, however, offers a clear specification of the links between 
the featured positional characteristics and rewards, nor have they coa- 
lesced into a parsimonious or comprehensive alternative to investment 
models (see Baron 1995; Smith 1990). Human capital and functionalist 
models thus provide the main alternatives against which I evaluate the 
claims of closure theory. 


METHODS AND MODELS 


Closure theory operates at the occupation level; human capital theory 
operates at the individual level; and functionalism straddles both. The 
few extant efforts to link occupational characteristics such as licensing, 
credentialing, unionization, or association representation to occupational 
earnings have failed to distinguish occupation-level effects on mean earn- 
ings from the wage-generating attributes of the individuals nested within 
occupations (e.g., Cullen 1978; Stigler 1971; Friedman and Kuznets 1945). 
Without this distinction, positional accounts become hopelessly entangled 
with far more popular individual-level explanations (see, e.g., Noyes 1945, 
p. 406). 

The analyses address this problem with hierarchical, random-effects 
ANCOVA models. The general form of the models is given in equation 
(1): 


Y, = c +a'W +b, -— X.) +u, +e, (1) 


where Y, is the (logged) weekly earnings for person 7 in occupation J; 
b’ is a vector of individual-level fixed effects on earnings; X, is a vector 
of individual-level characteristics, all centered around their grand means; 
and e, and #, are mean-zero individual- and occupation-level error terms, 
respectively. Of primary interest is a’, a vector of coefficients that estimates 
the association between occupational characteristics, W, and mean 
(logged) earnings after adjusting the latter for cross-occupational differ- 
ences in the characteristics of the individuals nested within them. The 
slopes of the individual-level coefficients are not allowed to vary across 
occupations. Maximum likelihood estimates of the parameters in equation 
(1) are generated in HLM/2L using the EM algorithm (see Bryk and 
Raudenbush 1992, pp. 44—48, 232; Bryk, Raudenbush, and Congdon 
1989). 
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DATA AND VARIABLES 
Individual-Level Data 


The individual-level data are from the earner study sample of the 1992-99 
March CPS (Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLSD, a nationally representative 
survey of all nonfarm wage and salary workers. These years are chosen 
to bracket the period of the closure data (see below). The surveys are 
pooled so most of the 501 occupations in the 1990 Census Bureau clas- 
sification scheme are represented; even so, seven “empty” occupations, as 
well as six farm occupations, are excluded. The final weighted sample 
contains 97,084 civilian wage and salary workers ages 21-64, each with 
positive CPS weights and usual weekly earnings, nested in 488 
occupations. 

The individual-level variables are listed in table 2. The dependent var- 
iable in all models is the natural log of usual weekly earnings in 1999 
dollars, including wages, tips, and bonuses. Weekly earnings are used 
instead of hourly earnings because the latter are only reported for hourly 
workers. Although it would be possible to estimate hourly earnings using 
self-reported hours, this practice may introduce considerable measurement 
error bias (see Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan 1993), particularly if the 
quality af self-reports differs across occupations. Top-coding, in which 
the BLS assigns reported values over $1,923 per week to this cap, affects 
1% of respondents; their reported earnings are replaced with the gender- 
and year-specific means of a Pareto distribution (see Hirsch and Mc- 
Pherson 2001, p. 6). 

The covariates of earnings reflect those included in standard individual- 
level earnings functions. Their coding is straightforward (see table 2). 
Measures of human capital include education, experience and its square, 
and proxies for labor market commitment and firm-specific capital. Ed- 
ucation, an ordinal variable in the CPS, is converted into a continuous 
measure of years of education using the gender- and race-specific means 
of each category calculated from the 1993—98 General Social Surveys 
(Davis and Smith 1998). Experience is approximated by age minus years 
of education (+ 6), with negative results set to zero; although it would 
be preferable to have a more direct measure of work experience, none is 
available in the CPS. Labor market commitment is approximated with 
a dummy variable that takes on the value of “0” if the respondent worked 
part-time, part-year, or both, and unity otherwise. Firm-specific capital 
is approximated by a binary variable coded “0” if a respondent had more 
than one employer in the past year, and “1” otherwise. Measures of gender, 
race, marital status, parenting status, Southern region, urban or rural 
location, industrial sector, and establishment size tap known geographic, 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND SDS OF INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLES MARCH EARNER STUDY 


OF THE CPS, 1992-99 











Variable Mean SD 
Demography: 
Female .. cece esessese .482 500 
Nonwhite . 242 428 
Nowmetepolitan kadeni., 191 393 
Southern region ... . se seese 340 474 
Spouse procot la Wore P EEE .616 486 
Young child (< age 6) .. ... aa a 191 -393 
“Human capital” 
Education, in years 13 894 2 557 
Baccalaureate diploma . ... ........ 274 446 
Expenence (age — education — 6) 18 854 11.188 
soe 480.647 488.835 
Intermittent libor force paiticipation: 
(l= part thme, part year, or both) .271 444 
Usual hours worked per week 39.556 10.276 
Single employer last year 843 363 
Workplace characteristics 
Union member .. 163 370 
Esteblishment ae > 500° 487 500 
Industry (omitted category = 
turing): 
Extraction . 013 114 
Construction ..... 049 216 
Transportation, communication, 
utiles ... 2 2 cece eeeee 079 270 
Wholesale and retail trade . 183 387 
Personal and entertainment services 045 208 
Profeasional and business services 386 487 
Public administration 055 228 
Dependent variable 
In (weekly earnings) ........... 5 974 756 
Usual weekly earnings, 1999 dollars 510.98 422.60 


Notr —Weighted N = 97,084. Unless otherwise specified, dummy vanables are coded “1” 


demographic, and workplace correlates of earnings.” Union membership 
is also included to measure any direct effect of collective bargaining on 


wages. 


D Establishment size pertains to the longest job held in the past year, whereas earnings 
pertain to the job held last week. This disparity introduces measurement error, but 
only where tenure at the current job is shorter than at prior jobs and the job-shift 
involved a change in establishment size. 
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Occupation-Level Data 


The occupation-level variables and their means are presented in table 3. 
The first set of variables measure cognitive skills, physical demands, haz- 
ardous conditions, nurturing skills, and authority skills. These measures 
capture the functionalist argument that complex occupations, by virtue 
of the shortage of native talent, must be liberally rewarded, but they also 
could be interpreted as proxies for occupation-specific human capital. The 
first four scales are unweighted means of the s-scores of component items 
(see table 3) from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. Department 
of Labor et al. 1991; England and Kilbourne 1988; for factor loadings, 
see Kilbourne et al. [1994] and, for the nurturing scale, comparable worth 
research (England 1992, pp. 138-39). Authority is measured with a binary 
variable coding whether an occupation requires supervisory or managerial 
skills (England 1992, p. 137). The proportion of women in an occupation, 
constructed from the 1990 EEO file (U.S. Department of Commerce 1993), 
is included because of its demonstrated association with occupational 
earnings (England 1992; Kilbourne et al. 1994, cf. Tam 1997). An anal- 
ogous measure of racial composition showed no significant association 
with earnings, did not affect the estimated closure coefficients, and was 
dropped from the final models. 

The final set of variables indexes the extent to which an occupation is 
characterized by each of the five closure strategies. Occupation-level mea- 
sures of educational credentialing and unionization can easily be con- 
structed from standard public-use data files, but measures of licensing, 
voluntary certification, and association representation cannot. I collected 
the latter data from published directories and supplementary information 
obtained from state licensing departments, association web sites, and con- 
tacts with certification program coordinators. My general approach to 
data collection was identical for all three strategies and involved four 
steps. 

First, I constructed comprehensive enumerations of the occupational 
licenses, voluntary certifications, and occupational associations existing 
between 1995 and 1997. Details about the data sources and operational 
definitions of each strategy are provided in the appendix (see also Weeden 
1999). Second, I identified the occupation named in the license or certi- 


“England and Kilbourne’s (1988) file maps DOT scores onto the 1980 census occu- 
pational scheme. Fortunately, this scheme differs little from the 1990 scheme. Using 
the 1991 DOT revision, I constructed scores for 12 1990 occupations that split or merged 
from lines in the 1980 scheme and for four small occupations missing from the 1988 
file. The differences in the timing of the data should have no systematic impact on 
the results, particularly given the DOT’s notorious underestimation of temporal change 
in skills (Cain and Treiman 1981, Spenner 1983) 
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fication or represented by the association (e.g., certified public accountant, 
registered nurse, professional bowler, business communicator, paralegal). 
Ideally, the analyses would be carried out using these fine-grained groups, 
but unfortunately, nationally representative individual-level data at this 
level of detail are not available. The necessary third step, then, was to 
map these groups into the 501 occupation codes in the 1990 Census Bureau 
scheme using the descriptions of the occupations given in the directories, 
information from the supplementary sources, the DOT, and the Alphabetic 
Index of Industries and Occupations (U.S. Department of Commerce 
1992). In some cases, the occupations identified in the enumeration of the 
closure strategies are contiguous with census categories (e.g., registered 
nurses, paralegals), whereas in other cases, they are lumped together in 
the census scheme with technically similar positions (e.g., professional 
bowlers share a census code with athletes and coaches, and business 
communicators are categorized with other public relations specialists). 
This “bottom-up” approach to data collection does not impose a pre- 
defined map onto the terrain of closure but instead allows the occupations 
around which closure occurs to emerge from the data. Although it ulti- 
mately forces these occupations into a summary scheme, the approach 
has several benefits over the obvious (and more expedient) alternative, 
which is to begin with a census category and ask whether it is charac- 
terized by a closure strategy. Because the bottom-up approach creates a 
comprehensive enumeration of closure strategies, it can provide useful 
information about how much slippage exists between census categories 
and the groups around which closure exists. It also generates a more 
accurate measure of closure wherever multiple associations, for example, 
represent the detailed occupations constituting a broader census category. 
Finally, it yields data that are less likely to be tainted by stereotypes about 
the cohesiveness and practices of occupations, particularly those socially 
distant from our own (Caplow 1954; see also Bourdieu 1987, p. 10). 
The final step was to construct continuous measures of the extent of 
closure in an occupation. For each strategy, this measure is estimated by 
the proportion of occupational incumbents who are covered by the strat- 
egy, although the definition of “coverage” necessarily varies across strat- 
egies. Accurate counts of the number of licensees by state are not readily 
available, so the extent of licensure in an occupation is instead measured 
by the proportion of individuals who work in a state that licenses the 
occupation (constructed from U.S. Department of Commerce [1993]. For- 
tunately, licenses tend to have a relatively broad scope and, consequently, 
to map neatly onto census occupation categories; moreover, workers who 
live in a state that regulates their occupations must obtain the relevant 
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license, at least if they are to work legally.” Nevertheless, this state-based 
measure will overestimate licensure to the extent that the census scheme 
combines licensed practitioners (e.g., nursing home administrators) with 
unlicensed ones (e.g., clinical directors) into a single code (e.g., medicine 
and health managers). This “slippage” will dilute any positive effects of 
closure on earnings in these occupations, thereby leading to a conservative 
estimate of the licensing coefficient. 

Voluntary certification is estimated by the proportion of occupation 
members who hold a certification that is sponsored by an occupational 
association, independent occupational certification board, trade associa- 
tion, or for-profit company (e.g., Microsoft). An alternative measure 
shrinks the universe of certifications to exclude those sponsored by trade 
associations or for-profit companies, on the grounds that such certifications 
may be qualitatively different from those offered by representatives of 
the occupation. Association representation is measured by the proportion 
of incumbents who belong to an occupational association. Because counts 
of the number of certificate holders and association members were ob- 
tained from the directories or the sponsoring organizations," these pro- 
portions will be inflated wherever individuals hold multiple certifications 
or belong to multiple associations. For example, real estate agents who 
hold both the Certified Residential Specialist and Accredited Buyer Rep- 
resentative certifications will be double-counted, as will agents who belong 
to both the National Association of Realtors and the National Association 
of Real Estate Buyer Brokers. As a result, these proportions should not 
be interpreted literally, but rather as relative measures of the extent of 
certification- and association-based closure. 

Occupation-level measures of the two remaining closure strategies, ed- 
ucational credentialing and unionization, are aggregated from the indi- 
vidual-level records of the Outgoing Rotation Group files of the CPS (BLS 
1994—96). Educational credentialing is measured by the proportion of 


" Professional engineers represent a notable exception According to occupational rep- 
resentatives, trade associations successfully lobbied for industrial or sector exemptions 
in licensure laws, resulting in low Hcengure rates—only 18% in 1997—among engineers, 
with considerable heterogeneity across specialties (California Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors [CBRPELS] 1998, p 1; National Society 
of Professional Engineers 1997). Unfortunately, few states collect data on licensure by 
discipline, and the national engineering organizations were unable to provide this 
information. For this article, the proportion of licensed civil engineers is estimated at 
0.44, chemical engineers at 0.08, and aerospace and marine engineering/naval archi- 
tecture at O(CBRPELS 1998); licensure in each of the remaining engineering specialties 
is estimated at 0.15 in order to generate an average proportion of 0.18. 

* Counts were imputed for 4% of certifications (see the appendix). A variable indicating 
the percentage of imputed counts in the occupation was tested in models 2-6, but was 
not statisiically significant. It was dropped from the final models. 
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occupation members who have attended some college (see Hauser and 
Warren 1997), under the assumption that any link between an occupation 
and formal, postsecondary academic knowledge is sufficient to activate 
the mechanisms discussed above. An alternative measure, the proportion 
of incumbents who have attained a baccalaureate degree, is also evaluated 
on the grounds that this more restrictive threshold corresponds to a major 
socially legitimated marker of group membership.” Unioniration is mea- 
sured by the proportion of incumbents who are union members. An al- 
ternative measure reflects the proportion covered by a union or employee 
association contract. 

Bivariate correlations among the closure strategies are presented in 
table 3. Positive correlations are found among the licensing, educational 
credentialing, voluntary certification, and association representation var- 
iables. The bivariate correlations involving unionization, by contrast, are 
null or slightly negative. The strongest positive correlations occur between 
educational credentialing and licensing (0.48) and between educational 
credentialing and association representation (0.49). The existence or ab- 
sence of correlations between closure strategies within certain occupations 
is worth exploring further, but for my purposes, the critical feature of 
these correlations is that they appear modest enough that separate effects 
of each strategy can be estimated.” 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Main Effects 
Table 4 presents the occupation-level coefficients from three models, all 
of which are based on equation (1). Each model fits all individual-level 
covariates of earnings (see table 2) as well as interactions between these 
covariates and sex. The estimated coefficients of the individual-level co- 
variates are consistent with previous research, hold little theoretical in- 
terest, and consequently are not discussed here. (These results are avail- 
able from the author on request.) 

The individual-level covariates account for a respectable 42% of the 


" The literature relating “educational capital” to various outcomes offers surprisingly 
little guidance in the choice of threshold Of the few analysts who explicitly filter 
educational capital through occupations, most use scales that do not privilege culturally 
significant levels of attainment (see, e g., Kalmijn 1994). 

“** More convincing evidence of the absence of a severe multicollinearity problem is 
provided by the stability of the estimated coefficients across various specifications of 
the models and definitions of the variables. 
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TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED OCCUPATION-LEVEL EFFECTS FROM THE REGRESSION OF LOGGED WEEKLY 
EARNINGS ON INDIVIDUAL ATTRIBUTES AND OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS AND CLOSURE 


NOTE.—N = 97,084 individuals m 488 occupations See table 3 for data sources 


CHARACTERISTICS 


019 
( 002) 
220 
(.001) 
129,605 
301" 
6 


Model 2 


Sil iii 
(023) 


O77" 
(028) 
3630" 
(037) 
.102** 
(035) 
012 
(016) 
131°* 
(050) 


026 
(.002) 
220 
(001) 
129,725 
1797 
5 


Model 3 


5.805 + 
( 030) 


072» 
(.015) 
1270 
(024) 
— 047 
(011) 
047% 
(010) 
008 
(.012) 
— 132" 
(.030) 


085 + 
(.023) 

317% 
(.054) 

116" 
(.028) 
— 033" 
(014) 

47 

(.044) 


014 
(.001) 
220 
(.001) 
129,517 
sg 
5 


* Both models fit all indtvidoaHevel covariates (see table 2) and their interections with sex as grand- 


mean centered fixed effects. 


* The contrast for models 1 and 2 is a baseline model (—2 log-hkeHhood = 129,904) in which no 


covariates are fit. The contrast for model 3 m model 1. 


* P< 05, two-tailed tests 
»* P«< Ol 
w P< 00l 
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within-occupation variance.’® Nonetheless, if any omitted individual-level 
covariates are correlated with occupation, the occupation-level estimates 
will be affected, perhaps substantially (e.g., Hauser 1974; Mason 1991). 
In these analyses, formal educational credentials and union membership 
are measured at both the individual and occupation level, which protects 
the occupation-level coefficients from the brunt of the omitted-variable 
critique. Licensing and association representation are more clearly oc- 
cupation-level phenomenon. An individual-level measure of licensing 
would capture “slippage” between the Census Bureau occupations and 
the licensed titles, which, with the noted exception of engineers, seems to 
be minimal. An individual-level effect of association membership would 
capture any earnings that accrue from association activities or products 
(e.g., networking opportunities, employment bulletins) from which non- 
members are excluded; these effects cannot be assessed with these data, 
but they are not expected to be strong. Voluntary certification, on the 
other hand, may well have an individual-level effect on earnings if, as its 
sponsors often claim, it marks productivity or expertise.” Such an effect 
is, of course, entirely consistent with a human-capital interpretation. To 
my knowledge, no existing data can address whether certification offers 
purely occupation-level wage benefits; hence, little can be done except 
recognize the need for caution in interpreting the relevant coefficient. 

The estimated effects of the occupational skill and gender composition 
variables are consistent with investment models of earnings and gender 
devaluation arguments, respectively (see model 1, table 4). Cognitive skill 
levels, physical demands, and authority requirements are positively and 
significantly associated with mean occupational earnings, even after the 
effects of incumbents’ attributes have been purged. As noted, these as- 
sociations can be interpreted through either a human capital or func- 
tionalist lens. Finally, occupations that require nurturing skills or that 
contain a high proportion of women are associated with lower mean 
earnings (e.g., England 1992; Kilbourne et al. 1994), although the former 
effect is not significant at conventional levels. 

The closure measures are incorporated into the analyses in model 2 (see 
table 3), which estimate the gross occupation-level effect of the five strat- 


A random-effects model with no occupation-level covariates shows an estimated 
within-occupation variance of 0.220, while a random-effects ANOVA yields an estl- 
mated total within-occupation variance of 0.380. The proportion modeled is thus (.380 
— 220¥ 380 = .421. 


»® Studies by certifying organizations show an individual-level wage premium to cer 
tification (e.g, Briggs 1997; Association of Facilities Engineering 1999; American So- 
clety for Quality 1998), but these studies are plagued by questionable methods (e.g, 
sampling from organization rosters), low response rates, and omitted variables and are 
thus far from conclusive. 
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egies on earnings. The estimates from this model show significant positive 
returns to four of the five closure strategies and a positive point estimate 
of the fifth strategy, association representation, thereby lending credence 
to the claim that closure processes have a substantial impact on the oc- 
cupational reward structure. Of course, it could be argued that the co- 
efficients from this model merely capitalize on the tendency for highly 
skilled occupations to exhibit greater closure. 

To address this critique, model 3 estimates the net association between 
closure and earnings, controlling for occupational skills and gender com- 
position as well as the laundry list of individual-level attributes. The 
coefficients generated under this model offer substantial, although not 
unqualified, support for closure theory. Three of the closure strategies 
—licensing, voluntary certification, and formal educational credential- 
ing—have positive, significant effects on mean earnings (see table 4). 
Moreover, the wage premiums associated with these strategies are hardly 
trivial. At mean levels of educational credentialing (see table 3), this wage 
premium is 20% (exp[.317*.574] = 1.200), and if all incumbents have 
attended college, the estimated wage premium is 37% (exp{.317*1] = 
1.373), relative to an occupation in which none of the incumbents have 
attended college. An occupation that is licensed in every state receives an 
estimated wage premium of nearly 9% (expf.085*1] = 1.089), and an 
occupation that is fully certified enjoys a wage premium of 12% 
(exp[.116*1] = 1.123). 

Neither unionization nor association representation have significant, 
direct correlations with occupational rewards. It is possible that unioni- 
zation generates real wage returns to both union and nonunion workers, 
but the relevant boundaries are formed around industries or even geo- 
graphic regions, not occupations. That is, employers who face a labor 
shortage or fear union campaigns may look to other industry players or 
to trade association—sponsored wage surveys for their reference groups, 
whereas occupational references are unavailable or deemed irrelevant 
(Bridges 1995). Consistent with this interpretation, the coefficient of 
occupation-level unionization is positive and significant when the industry 


71 OLS estimates of the full model show a similar pattern of results: significant and 
positive licensing, educational credentialing, and certification coefficients; a significant 
and negative association representation coefficient, and a positive unionization coef- 
ficient. The OLS coefficients are stronger than the multilevel coefficients, such that 
the unionization coefficient under the OLS specification is statistically significant Fur 
ther investigation indicated that some, although not all, of the difference in the co- 
efficients is due to the lesser weight the multilevel model gives to sparsely populated 
occupations. Although an argument could be made for the OLS estimates (I thank an 
anonymous reviewer for posing this argument), I concentrate here on the multilevel 
estimates on the grounds that they appear to be more conservative in their support 
for closure theory. 
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dummies are excluded from model 3 (not shown), These dummies may 
be picking up other industry attributes related to earnings—for example, 
industry-specific human capital (see Tam 1997)—and hence this test is 
hardly conclusive. 

The apparent failure of association representation to generate earnings 
returns is best understood by revisiting the mechanisms on which asso- 
ciations rely—enhancing diffuse demand, channeling demand, and send- 
ing a quality-of-service signal (see table 1). It is possible that these mech- 
anisms indeed generate earnings returns but that high membership density 
is not enough to invoke them. Capturing consumer attention may depend 
more on name recognition, legislative power, organizational capital, or 
the financial assets necessary to mount an effective marketing campaign. 
Nevertheless, if we assume these resources are correlated with member- 
ship density, we would still expect a positive coefficient of association 
representation. An alternative interpretation points to the failure of one 
or more underlying mechanisms to generate earnings returns. We cannot 
rule out the possibility that channeling demand or sending quality-of- 
service signals are ineffective,” but the obvious suspect is the only mech- 
anism unique to occupational associations, namely, generating diffuse de- 
mand. If we accept that membership density or its correlates are linked 
to occupational power, the results imply this mechanism has no economic 
payoff. This interpretation is also plausible when we recall that an increase 


in aggregate demand will, in the long run, only raise mean earnings if ` 


occupation-specific demand is protected and entry into the occupation 
restricted. Apart from their licensing and certification activities, occu- 
pational associations have virtually no control over the labor supply and 
must rely on largely symbolic claims to protect task jurisdictions. Asso- 
ciation rhetoric resounds with such symbolic claims, but apparently no 
one is listening. 
This pattern of results—significant effects of licensing, educational cre- 
dentialing, and certification combined with insignificant effects of asso- 
ciation representation and unionization—is replicated under a number of 
alternative specifications of the variables and the model. For example, if 
the voluntary certification and unionization measures are substituted for 
alternative specifications that exclude company-sponsored certifications 
and include union contract coverage, respectively, the substantive con- 
clusions are identical. Similarly, if the educational credentialing measure 
is substituted for the alternative measure, which uses college completion 
rather than attendance rates, the credentialing coefficient remains positive 


n Although the other strategies that rely on channeling demand and quality-of-service 
signals show positive coefficients, these strategies could be operating through yet other 
mechanisms. 
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and significant (b, = 0.160, s.e. = .050) and the licensing, certification, 
association, and unionization coefficients are largely unchanged. Given 
the more restrictive measure’s lack of strong precedence in the educational 
capital literature, skewed distribution, and the worse fit it generates (—2 
log-likelihood = 129,540), college attendance rates are used in the re- 
maining analyses. Finally, if licensing, voluntary certification, association 
representation, and unionization variables are fit in logged form (after 
adding a constant k = 1), thereby drawing in outliers and adjusting for 
positive skewness, the estimated coefficients of four of the closure variables 
have the same valence, significance, and rank ordering as in table 4. The 
coefficient of (logged) association membership retains its negative sign, 
but is no longer statistically significant, suggesting that this variable is 
most safely interpreted as having no positive effect rather than a signif- 
icant negative effect.” 

The pattern of results provides clues into the effectiveness of the un- 
derlying mechanisms. They do not uphold the prediction that licensing, 
by virtue of its dual effects on both the supply and demand sides, would 
have the strongest impact on earnings. Nevertheless, they suggest that 
the strategies generating the greatest earnings returns are those that create 
tangible restrictions on the supply of labor in an occupation: licensing, 
which embeds supply-side restrictions in the state, and educational cre- 
dentialing, which “embeds” supply-side restrictions in the high mental or 
monetary costs of a diploma. The results do not rule out the possibility 
of a demand-side effect, and indeed the significance of the voluntary 
certification coefficient could be interpreted as evidence that either quality- 
of-service signals or jurisdictional claims are moderately effective. How- 
ever, the lack of significance of association representation and the relative 
weakness of certification’s effect, especially in light of the interpretational 
cautions discussed previously, suggest that demand-side and signaling 


3 As a reviewer noted, the DOT is subject to measurement error, with the implication 
that if more precise measures of skills, particularly cognitive skills, were available, the 
effects of the closure variables might be reduced or even disappear. The logic of this 
classic omitted-variable argument is indisputable, but its solution is elusive: the DOT 
is the best source of occupational skill data for cross-sectional research currently avail- 
able. Nonetheless, I can evaluate whether the conventional practice of combining 
multiple cognitive skill items into a single scale underestimates the “true” skill effect, 
given that this scale excludes potentially relevant measures and forces the component 
items to be weighted equally An additional specification of model 3 unpacks the 
cognitive skill scale into its elements (see table 3) and mines the DOT for three additional 
items: complexity in working with people, complexity in working with things, and 
verbal aptitude. The results (available on request) show that four of the closure co- 
efficients are largely unaffected and the fifth, unionization, doubles in magnitude and 
reaches statistical significance. If anything, then, scaling dampens the estimated effects 
of the closure variables. 
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mechanisms supplement rather than surpass the benefits of supply-side 
restrictions. The emphasis of stratification scholars on supply-side mo- 
nopolization appears partially justified. 

Before turning to more complex analyses, it is worth noting how the 
introduction of explicit measures of closure affects the familiar relation- 
ships between earnings and other occupational characteristics. First, the 
negative association between earnings and nurturing skills and gender 
composition is strengthened in model 3 (compare rows 3 and 6 in columns 
1 and 5), implying that “women’s” occupations are penalized not only by 
virtue of their characteristic skills or demographic composition, but also 
because they benefit less from closure than do other occupations. This 
relationship deserves to be explored systematically, but because it deviates 
from the core concern of this article, I leave the task to future research. 
Second, the estimated association between cognitive skills and earnings 
is more than halved when closure measures are incorporated in the model. 
This reduction is consistent with the claim that occupations receive an 
economic payoff to their specialized, abstract, and esoteric knowledge by 
converting it into occupational licensing or other formal labor market 
shelters (e.g., Larson 1977, p. xvii; Attewell 1990, pp. 435-38; Freidson 
1994). That is, if the observed association between cognitive skill and 
earnings in model 1 emerges because cognitive skills approximate an 
occupation’s ability to implement formal shelters, we would expect the 
coefficient of the cognitive skill measure to be greatly reduced in model 
3. The observed reduction is far from complete, though, and the cognitive 
skill coefficient estimated in model 3 remains significant. Those who favor 
the humen capital or functionalist interpretation of skills can rest 
easy—closure strategies seem to operate in conjunction with, not in place 
of, skill requirements.” 


Which Occupations Benefit? 


With the main effects of the strategies established, the next task is to 
explore whether the strategies generate equal returns for all occupations 
and, if not, how we might account for the observed differences. The first 


* I have ignored the functionalist-inspired tradition of regressing individual-level earn- 
ings on occupational prestige, largely because the theoretical underpinnings of this 
practice are unclear. Nevertheless, in the spirit of providing a comprehensive evaluation 
of functionalist claims, a supplementary run of model 3 includes Nakao-Treas prestige 
scores (Hauser and Warren 1997, see also Nakao and Treas 1994) as an occupation- 
level regressor. The results show that the estimated prestige coefficient is not significant 
and the closure coefficients are largely unchanged This further undermines a purely 
functionalist account of the hierarchy of rewards and makes the closure story yet more 
plausible. 
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model relevant to these analyses evaluates the simple claim that profes- 
sions are particularly able to convert closure into higher rewards. It adds 
to model 3 interaction terms between each closure strategy and a binary 
variable coded “1” for professional occupations. A contrast of the fit sta- 
tistics of the two models (x? = 19 with 6 df) indicates that the payoff to 
the closure strategies differs significantly, albeit modestly, across the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional sectors. The estimated coefficients (table 5) 
show only partial support for the hypothesis. The professions do appear 
to benefit more from licensing and certification, although the coefficient 
of the latter interaction term is not statistically significant. However, the 
payoff differential between professions and other occupations is less sub- 
stantial than the argument implies, and it is certainly not the case that 
closure-based wage premiums are limited to the professions. 

Despite evidence of only modest differences in the returns to closure 
across the professional/nonprofessional divide, it is worth evaluating the 
source of these differences, in particular, the claim that professions are 
better positioned to benefit from closure by virtue of the complex nature 
of their tasks. To this end, model 5 fits additional interactions between 
the closure strategies and the level of cognitive skills indicated by the 
DOT scale.” If professions benefit disproportionately from closure because 
of the complexity of their tasks, the magnitude and significance of the 
professional-closure interaction terms should diminish when interaction 
terms are fit between the closure and the cognitive skill measures. As 
table 5 shows, this hypothesis also receives only partial support. The 
professional licensing interaction coefficient does decline slightly, but it 
remains positive and statistically significant, albeit at a less stringent 
(P < .05) level. Moreover, the other interaction terms show no consistent 
pattern of declining across the models. 

These results suggest that task complexity is not the only relevant char- 
acteristic of professions that contributes to their ability to reap higher 
rewards from closure. A number of ad hoc explanations might be ad- 
vanced: the cognitive skill items may not capture all the relevant dimen- 
sions of professional knowledge; professional occupations may exhibit 
more internal cohesion, which may affect their returns from closure, as 
well as their ability to implement market barriers (see Freidson 1994, pp. 
84-85); the relative age of professions and their closure projects may 
influence the extent to which consumers are affected by stereotypes about 
the nature of their work; or professions may enjoy relatively stringent 
licensing criteria and correspondingly greater protection from competition 


If DOT skill ratings are influenced by occupations’ social desirability, the cognitive 
skill scale will overestimate skills in the professions and the analyses may overstate 
the extent to which professions’ cognitive skills explain their greater returns to closure. 
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TABLE 5 


ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF CLOSURE CHARACTERISTICS ON LOGGED WEEKLY EARNINGS, 
BY PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND COGNITIVE SKILL LEVELS 


Independent Vanable Model 4 Model 5 
Fired effects” 
Constant carcino 4 bcc UDE EA 5.806 (.030)""* 5 809 (.034)*** 
Professional occupation (PF) . ........... — .080 (.175) —.075 (.193) 
Skills and working conditions 
Cognitive skills (CS) .093 C016)" 122 (035)"** 
Authority si o ie Go a eane EER 097 (026)"** 094 (.025)"** 
Nurturing . — 050 (011) — 045 (.011)""* 
Physical demands 035 (.010)}*** 041 (.010)*** 
Hazardous conditons 010 (.011) .017 (012) 
Mfemale ....... 130 (.03 1y" 117 (.031)"** 
Closure strategies: 
Licensing . ...... Shas een ETAT 044 (.027) 045 (027) 
Educational credentialing .... ......... 353 (.056)"** 351 (.058)"* 
Voluntary certification 072 (.036}* 067 (.046) 
Association representation ...... — 009 (.055) — .009 (.055) 
Unionization ............. 0... ‘ 065 (.048) —.001 (.054) 
Closure strategies x professional occu- 
patiom 
Licensing x PF ........... .143 (.048)"* 135 (.064)* 
Educational credentialing x PF . —.012 (195) —.070 (225) 
Voluntary certification x PF ......... 061 ( 057) 078 ( 062) 
Association representation x PF...... —.014 (057) — 028 (.064) 
Unionization x PF. —.240 ( 132) 044 (.165) 
Closure strategies x dcanitive skills: 
Licensing x CS. ea <4 — 005 (.034) 
Educational credentialing > ee 012 (051) 
Voluntary certification x CS. os — 012 ( 069) 
Association representation x CS. hens 009 (025) 
Unionization x CS ...... aaas — 199 (.071)** 
Random effects: 
Occupation-level variance ..... . ....... 014 ( 001) 013 (.001) 
Individual-level variance ...... .220 (.001) 220 (.001) 
— 2 (log-likelihood) 129,498 129,489 
xX test statistic vs previous model ..... 19"* 9 
af . ET E E nse wreak mS 6 5 


NOTE —N = 97,064 individuals m 488 occupations The relevant baseline model for the comparison 
m the first column ts model 3 in table 4. 

` Both models fit all mdividual-level covanates (see teble 2) and theair mteractions with sex 

* P< 05, two-tailed tests 
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(see, e.g., Pfeffer 1974). The latter hypothesis is consistent with the claim 
that tangible, supply-side restrictions are critical to a closure project’s 
success, but obviously the alternatives cannot be ruled out. 

The previous model may oversimplify matters if there is substantial 
heterogeneity in the returns to closure among the occupations constituting 
the “nonprofessional” category. These occupations certainly differ in the 
extent to which they rely on the different closure strategies, as is shown 
in the top portion of table 6.” Licensing has a predictably strong presence 
in the professions but is also substantial in managerial and sales occu- 
pations (where approximately 60% and 44% of workers are licensed, re- 
spectively) and hardly trivial in the remaining major occupation groups 
(row 1, table 6). Credentialing, unsurprisingly, is extensive in the profes- 
sions, slightly lower in managerial and technical occupations, and de- 
creasingly prevalent as one moves toward unskilled manual occupations. 
Voluntary certification, by contrast, is most prevalent in technical occu- 
pations, followed distantly by the professions. As the received wisdom 
would predict, association representation is more prevalent in the pro- 
fessions than in other major occupation groups, but it is not unique to 
them—the densities of association membership are 23% and 18% in tech- 
nical and managerial occupations, respectively. This strategy is far less 
prevalent in manual occupations, where unions are the favored organi- 
zational agents of collective action (see row 5, table 6). More generally, 
table 6 demonstrates, first, that closure is not exclusive to the professions 
and, second, that closure devices are differentially distributed across the 
major occupation groups that constitute the “nonprofessional” sector. 

The question of whether differential returns to closure accrue between 
the occupations constituting the nonprofessional category is explored in 
model 6, in which the effects of closure are allowed to vary across seven 
major occupation groups (managerial, professional, technical, sales/cler- 
ical, service, craft, and operative/labor).?’ Model 6 represents a statistically 
significant improvement in fit relative to model 4 (ê = 80 with 30 df), 
but the difference is not dramatic, particularly given the sample size and 
expended degrees of freedom. The estimated coefficients (see bottom por- 
tion, table 6) largely confirm the results of the simpler model. In the 


* The values in the top of table 6 are (weighted) averages of the five closure variables 
in seven major occupation groups. A list of these groups’ component occupations is 
available at http//www bls census.gov/cps/bocccd.htm. For parsimony and sample size 
considerations, sales and clerical occupations are combined, as are operative and labor 
occupations. 

The standard errors of the interaction terms are from seven runs of the model, each 
omitting a different major occupation group as the comparison category. A more elegant 
parameterization, which would constrain a strategy’s effects to sum to zero across 
groups, is not easily implemented in HLM. 
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expanded model, statistically significant payoffs to voluntary certification 
and licensing are restricted to the professions, although the point estimates 
hint at positive returns to licensing in sales and clerical occupations and 
to certification in nearly all occupation groups. Model 6 reveals two ex- 
ceptions to the general pattern of local returns. First, and consistent with 
the claim that educational credentials are a widely valued form of cultural 
currency (e.g., Collins 1979), the benefits of educational credentialing ac- 
crue throughout the occupational structure. The important caveat, how- 
ever, is that credentialing has little payoff in manual occupations, perhaps 
because here the link between academic knowledge and productivity is 
difficult to establish and defend. Second, unionization offers modest pre- 
miums to craft and to operative/labor occupations, in contrast to the lack 
of significant returns (or even slight penalties) in non-manual occupations. 

More generally, a comparison of the top and bottom portions of table 
6 suggests an association between the prevalence of a closure strategy and 
the strength of its returns. Licensing and unionization, for example, offer 
the greatest earnings returns in professional and manual occupations, 
respectively, the major occupation groups in which these strategies are 
most prevalent. Certification represents a “near miss”: its coefficient is 
significant only in the professions, where certification levels are second 
highest among all major occupation groups. Formal credentialing also 
has its greatest effects where it is most prevalent, although technical 
occupations, not the professions, appear to reap the greatest benefits. This 
pattern is imperfect—professional occupations do not profit from asso- 
ciation representation, nor do technical occupations benefit significantly 
from certification. These results are suggestive, though, and imply that 
additional analyses into the features of occupations that generate differ- 
ential returns would be well worth the data collection effort they would 
require. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Closure theory offers a collective action—based account of the processes 
that link positions in the division of labor to reward packages of unequal 
value: the exclusionary practices of a social group restricts access to eco- 
nomic opportunities to its members, thereby raising the rewards of the 
group as a whole. Despite the important role closure plays in Weber’s 
theory of the stratification system, Weber never offered a unified and well- 
developed statement of closure (Manza 1992, p. 227), and subsequent 
scholars borrowed and modified bits and pieces of his fragments to suit 
their own purposes. Perhaps as a result, closure theory has lacked a co- 
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herent account of earnings inequality and, in particular, of the mechanisms 
that link various closure strategies to earnings. 

This article addresses this critical gap. Borrowing from the stratification 
literature and from related arguments in the sociology of professions, it 
identifies and elaborates four mechanisms that translate formalized clo- 
sure into occupational rewards. On the supply side, closure restricts the 
number of potential competitors in an occupation. On the demand side, 
closure may enhance earnings by boosting the aggregate level of demand 
for a product or service or, alternatively, by channeling this demand to a 
particular occupation by legitimizing its jurisdictional claims over a task 
niche. Finally, closure strategies may affect the reward structure by con- 
vincing consumers that an occupation is filled with practitioners who, by 
virtue of their qualifications, deserve high compensation or provides a 
quality of service worthy of high compensation. 

The empirical analyses reveal the promise of this extension of closure 
theory, at least where the goal is to understand contemporary sources of 
earnings inequality. The results support the basic claim that closure affects 
earnings but also confirm the need to (a) distinguish between strategies 
of closure rather than treating them as substitutable means to the same 
ends and (b) recognize that the particular combination of mechanisms 
underlying the closure strategies influence the rewards they generate. Spe- 
cifically, three institutionalized strategies of closure—licensing, formal ed- 
ucational credentials, and voluntary certification—have statistically and 
substantively important effects on the hierarchy of material rewards, with 
the caveat that an individual-level interpretation of the certification co- 
efficient cannot be discounted. The relatively strong impact of licensing 
and credentialing suggests that tangible restrictions on the supply of labor 
are particularly effective, at least as measured by the criterion of occu- 
pational earnings. Conversely, the relatively weak effect of voluntary cer- 
tification and the lack of a positive effect of association representation 
suggest that largely symbolic jurisdictional claims and efforts to enhance 
diffuse demand have a more modest impact on occupational rewards. 

The results of the first set of analyses are thus consistent with the 
predictions of closure theory. They do not, however, recommend theo- 
retical imperialism. The measures of occupational skills have significant, 
net associations with occupational earnings, even after explicit measures 
of formal closure are incorporated into the analyses. One could, of course, 
claim that skills are socially constructed as part of the closure project and 
that the DOT’s job analysts are no more immune to occupational rhetoric, 
meaning-making, or stereotypes than the lay public (e.g., Attewell 1990, 
pp. 427-29). However, if the occupations most able to influence DOT skill 
ratings are also those that make extensive use of formal closure strategies, 
the existence of a net skill effect suggests that skill is more than an indirect 
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measure of market power. The data can therefore only support a more 
cautious interpretation, namely, that both technical complexity and clo- 
sure affect the occupational reward structure. Moreover, closure theory 
does not account for the substantial portion of the variation in earn- 
ings—in these data, approximately 66%"*—that occurs within census oc- 
cupations. Some of this within-occupation heterogeneity may reflect the 
aggregate nature of the census occupation categories, and if the analyses 
instead used earnings data that mapped perfectly onto the actual groups 
around which closure takes place, some of this heterogeneity might right- 
fully be attributed to occupational closure. Nevertheless, neither these 
analyses nor prior research (e.g., Jencks et al. 1972, p. 226) support the 
claim that such group-level processes are the only ones at work. In the 
United States, closure practices shape the supply of and demand for cer- 
tain occupations, thereby affecting the reward structure, but do not sup- 
plant market-based processes that differentially reward individuals based 
on their human capital or other personal attributes. 

The second set of empirical analyses demonstrates that not all occu- 
pations benefit equally from social closure. The professions, in particular, 
benefit more than other occupations. Some of this disparity appears to 
stem from the greater cognitive complexity of professions’ skills. However, 
cognitive skill differentials do not capture all cross-occupational variations 
in the payoff to closure, and indeed, there seems to be a link between the 
prevalence of closure and its returns (see table 6). This pattern is consistent 
with the claim that occupational representatives, in their calculated effort 
to advance their occupation’s interests, choose or defend the closure strat- 
egies best suited to the occupation’s social and legal environment. Oc- 
cupations facing an environment in which the supply of labor is restricted, 
perhaps because institutional gatekeepers effectively weed out applicants 
without advanced degrees or because of stringent licensing laws, may find 
that strategies that further restrict the supply of labor (e.g., unionization) 
are less effective than those that solidify jurisdictional claims. Other oc- 
cupations have an uncontested hold over a set of tasks but little control 
over the supply of recruits to those occupations; here, strategies that en- 
hance demand or send a quality-of-service signal are likely to be ineffec- 
tive. Nineteenth-century clerks, for example, lost prestige and pay not 
because they lost control over particular tasks, but because they were 
unable to prevent a glut of clerks, many of whom were from nonelite 
backgrounds, spawned by the spread of literacy (Attewell 1989, pp. 
369-72). Although some of the relevant features of occupations’ environ- 
ments may be captured by their major group location (see table 6), these 


This is calculated from within (0.380) and between-occupation (0.195) variances 
estimated by a random-effects ANOVA (380 195 + 380] = .661). 
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contingency stories would be more convincingly assessed by research in 
which explicit measures of environmental features (e.g., the size of the 
unemployed labor force with occupation-specific training) are explored. 
And, of course, the contingency story is but one possible explanation; the 
larger point is that additional research is needed to uncover the sources 
of cross-occupational variations in the economic returns to closure. 

The analyses from which these conclusions derive are in many ways 
unprecedented. First, they incorporate a comprehensive range of detailed 
occupations, thereby responding to the well-known overemphasis of the 
professions in the occupations literature and to the Durkheimian claim 
that all occupations have the capacity for social organization. The em- 
phasis on breadth is justified by the widespread distribution of closure 
strategies throughout the occupational structure (see table 6); licensing, 
for example, is too pervasive outside the professions to be ignored or 
treated as anomalous, and voluntary certification is most prevalent in 
technical, not professional, occupations. The obvious tradeoff to the cross- 
occupational design, however, was that contextual or longitudinal com- 
parisons of the impact of closure were not feasible. Such comparisons are 
well worth pursuing. A cross-state analysis, for example, might mute the 
standard rallying cry from individualist quarters, namely, that the avail- 
able individual- and occupation-level measures of skill do not exhaust the 
human capital effect. If we are willing to assume that the skills required 
of an occupation are much the same in one state as they are in another, 
comparisons of the effects of closure strategies across states will help 
address the omitted-variable hypothesis. Likewise, longitudinal analysis 
would provide additional leverage on the question of causality and clues 
into which mechanisms are at work. That is, given the resistance of 
occupational stereotypes and consumers’ cognitive maps to change, we 
would expect a relatively lengthy lag between the implementation of clo- 
sure and any income returns if these demand-side forces are at work; 
supply-side restrictions, by contrast, should generate more immediate re- 
turns. Although issues of the availability and comparability of data com- 
plicate these extensions, their intellectual payoff could be substantial. 

Second, the analyses in this article avoid many of the pitfalls plaguing 
earlier efforts to assess sociological alternatives to functionalism and hu- 
man capital theory. The models include explicit measures of closure, some 
of which were previously unavailable. For obvious reasons, this improves 
on the inexplicably common practice of assuming that the existence of 
closure provides sufficient evidence of its consequences, and it avoids the 
interpretational uncertainties of “residual analyses,” where any variance 
in earnings not captured by measures of skills or training is attributed to 
the favored theoretical alternative (e.g., Tam 1997, p. 1656). Moreover, 
the models distinguish the effects of occupation-level closure strategies 
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from those of occupational skills and of the many individual-level attrib- 
utes that correlate with occupation. In some ways, this leads to a con- 
servative test of closure theory—after all, closure involves not only erect- 
ing barriers, but also picking and choosing among candidates based on 
their attributes. Nevertheless, the models minimize the problem of at- 
tributing macrolevel effects from models in which microlevel covariates 
of earnings are ignored. 

By virtue of these features, the analyses in this article offer convincing 
support for the longstanding sociological claim that human capital and 
functionalist theories are insufficient for understanding earnings in- 
equality in the United States. As in any research, we cannot be certain 
that the estimated effects of the observable variables are driven by the 
posited but unobservable mechanisms. However, these estimated effects 
are consistent with the interpretation that closure processes shape 
the structure of occupational rewards; by contrast, neither human capital 
theory nor functionalism predict significant group-level effects of 
educational credentialing, licensure, or certification once the impact 
of individual-level skills and training and occupational skill requirements 
are absorbed. Although much work remains to be done, these results 
suggest that closure theory, if properly elaborated, provides a viable com- 
plement to dominant investment accounts of inequality and refocuses 
sociological attention on the critical link between positions in the division 
of labor and their rewards. 


APPENDIX 


In order to evaluate closure theory’s claims, it was necessary to collect 
and code information on three closure strategies—licensing, voluntary 
certification, and association representation. As discussed in the text, this 
effort began with the construction of comprehensive lists of licenses, vol- 
untary certifications, and occupational associations and with counts of 
the number of persons covered by these strategies. 

The initial enumeration of licenses was obtained from the Professional 
and Occupational Licensing Directory, Second Edition (Gale 1996a; here- 
after POLD). To be included in the census, a license must be (1) required 
to practice an occupation or to use a particular occupational title, (2) 
granted to an individual, (3) issued for the purpose of allowing the in- 
dividual to work at a specific occupation, and (4) issued by a state, the 
District of Columbia, or the federal government. Business licenses, facility- 
specific licenses, owner licenses, and privilege licenses (e.g., a liquor li- 
cense) are excluded, as are licenses for gambling and racetrack support 
personnel (e.g , cashiers, valets, etc.) on the grounds their inclusion would 
seriously overestimate the extent of licensing in these occupations. A com- 
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parison of the POLD against five states’ lists of regulated occupations 
showed that the directory is comprehensive. Counts of the number of 
licensees were estimated using the number of individuals working in an 
occupation in a state that licenses the occupation. 

An enumeration of 1,908 voluntary certifications was compiled from 
the Certification and Accreditation Programs Directory (CAPD); Gale 
19966, 1999), the National Trade and Professional Associations of the 
United States (NTPA]; Columbia Books 1995, 1997), the Encyclopedia 
af Associations [EA]; Gale 1996c,1997), and information provided by 
certifying organizations. Certifications that are granted to hobbyists or 
volunteers, fulfill a federal mandate, honor longevity in a field, and iden- 
tify one of 124 medical subspecialties were excluded, the latter to avoid 
duplication in the counts of board-certified physicians. Certifications of- 
fered by trade associations or for-profit companies (e.g., Microsoft) were 
coded separately. Counts of the number of certificate holders were ob- 
tained from the aforementioned directories, the sponsoring organizations’ 
websites or published directories, E-mail or telephone contacts with the 
staffs of the certifying organizations, or for 4% of the certifications, im- 
puted using predictive mean matching (Little 1998; see Weeden [1999] for 
the imputation model). 

The census of occupational associations was compiled primarily from 
the 1995-98 NTPA directories. The EA, CAPD, and the American Society 
of Association Executives rosters contributed an additional 5% of the 
2,058 associations. To be included in the enumeration, the association 
must (1) grant membership to individuals, irrespective of their employer, 
(2) state as one of its goals acting in the political or socioeconomic interests 
of the occupation, and (3) be founded before 1998. These decision rules 
exclude associations that represent organizations, scientific societies, cer- 
tifying boards, for-profit associations, and hobby- and issue-based asso- 
clations. Subsidiary associations are excluded if their parent organizations 
represent the same occupation and include the subsidiary’s membership 
in their own counts. Four associations could not be contacted through 
repeated attempts and did not have websites; they are assumed to be 
defunct and are excluded from the analyses. Counts of the number of 
association members were obtained from the directories or from members 
of the association’s staff. 
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This article revisits Tam’s finding that occupational sex composition 
does not influence wages. This problem is approached in two quite 
different ways. First, a potential conceptual and methodological 
weakness in all research that focuses on national occupational, 
rather than local job and organizational, processes is pointed out. 
Second, the implications of organizationally relevant social closure 
and gendered labor process theories for our understanding of wage 
determination models is developed. The gendered devaluation and 
specialized human capital theories, which are stressed by Tam and 
his critics, do not represent the entire story. We find that the sex 
composition effect on wages exists, but it is indirect and relatively 
weak, operating largely through lower access of typically female 
jobs to extensive training. There is no strong evidence for the ex- 
istence of a more generic gendered labor process in these cross- 
sectional data. The evidence for social closure processes in this article 
is limited to the gendered nature of access to on-the-job training. 


INTRODUCTION 


Research has consistently demonstrated substantial gender segregation 
and gender inequality in many workplaces. However, there is considerable 
debate over the exact processes that lead to gender segregation in job 
assignment and the resulting inequalities (see the reviews in Reskin [1993] 
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Gender Earnings Inequality 
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and Marini [1989]). What is clear is that women and men tend to hold 
different jobs and that the sex composition of these jobs is strongly as- 
sociated with the observed gender gap in wages. Peterson and Morgan 
(1995) and Tomaskovic-Devey (1993a) both find that over 90% of the 
gender wage gap in different U.S. general population samples is associated 
with the sex composition of jobs. 

What processes lead to the observed relationship between the sex com- 
position of jobs and the sex gap in earnings? In a recent article, Tam 
(1997) outlines two mechanisms through which gender influences both 
job assignment and earnings. In the first, which he refers to as a deval- 
uation process, general cultural tendencies to devalue the work of women 
lead to lower earnings for typically female work. Prominent research that 
advances this argument has typically looked at the effect of the sex com- 
position of national occupations upon earnings, controlling for an array 
of human capital and occasionally occupational skill measures (e.g., Eng- 
land et al 1988; England 1992; Sorenson 1989). 

The second mechanism advanced by Tam is that men are more likely 
than women to invest in specialized human capital (Becker 1975). Spe- 
cialized human capital refers to firm-specific skills, which make job shifts 
more costly to workers and are compensated by the current employers in 
the same way as other human capital investments. The specialized human 
capital hypothesis advanced by Tam (1997) is explicitly in opposition to 
the devaluation hypothesis. Tam’s empirical models show that after con- 
trolling for a series of industry dummy variables and a measure of oc- 
cupational specialized human capital (DOTSVP), the sex composition of 
occupations is no longer associated with earnings for a sample of U.S. 
workers in 1988. Figure 1 represents Tam’s preferred model. 

The Tam article is provocative in that it empirically rejects a well- 
received explanation for part of the process that leads to gender wage 
inequality. Tam, surprisingly, does not explore alternative conceptuali- 
zations often linked to the devaluation hypothesis in other studies ex- 
amining gender segregation and wages (see fig. 2). Most prior studies have 
characterized sex segregation as being about both the exclusion of women 
from desirable jobs and the devaluation of jobs held predominately by 
women (England et al. 1988; England 1992; Reskin and Roos 1990; Pfeffer 
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and Davis-Blake 1987; Jacobs and Steinberg 1990; Tomaskovic-Devey 
1993a, 1993D). 

Tomaskovic-Devey (19930), for example, makes the distinction between 
status composition processes, which correspond to the devaluation hy- 
pothesis Tam describes, and social closure processes. Social closure pro- 
cesses are about more powerful actors excluding status inferiors in order 
to monopolize desired jobs. In this account, men, sometimes (but not 
always) with the support of employers, attempt to exclude women from 
desirable jobs. Another theoretical tool, not developed in the Tam article, 
is the notion of a gendered organization or gendered labor process (Acker 
1990). In this approach, the development of the entire labor process may 
be influenced by gendered assumptions about work, power, and the like. 

In this article, we revisit Tam’s (1997) potentially controversial finding 
that occupational sex composition does not influence wages. We approach 
this problem in two quite different ways. First, we point out conceptual 
and methodological limitations in all research that focuses on national 
occupational rather than local job and organizational processes. Second, 
we develop the additional implications of social closure and gendered 
labor process theories for wage models. In short, we argue that gendered 
devaluation and specialized human capital theories are not the whole 
story. We then re-estimate Tam’s models using variables that are measured 
at the appropriate job, rather than occupational, level. These models look 
quite similar to those reported by Tam and also fail to support a simple 
devaluation hypothesis. Additional models are constructed to examine 
social closure and gendered labor process explanations of the gender wage 
gap. These models suggest that the sex typing of jobs is a determinant 
of the training time associated with that job. Training time, in turn, in- 
fluences the complexity of jobs, which influences the degree of supervisory 
authority. The sex composition effect is thus indirect, operating largely 
through training time, which powerfully influences other aspects of the 
labor process. Neither the social closure nor gendered labor process ex- 
planations receive unequivocal empirical support in these models. 
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JOBS NOT OCCUPATIONS 


Most previous research on the devaluation hypothesis has used national 
occupation data, rather than job-level data. In the most prevalent ap- 
proach, which Tam (1997) follows, a general population sample of em- 
ployees is matched with occupational skill data from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and an aggregate national estimate of the gender 
composition of detailed census occupations derived from public use sam- 
ples of the U.S. Census of Population and Housing or from Current Pop- 
ulation Surveys. Two prominent examples are found in Sorenson (1989) 
and England et al. (1988). 

Because occupational data are available in all employment-oriented 
surveys, but direct measures of job characteristics tend to be unavailable, 
the use of occupational measures of sex composition and training time 
has been convenient. Unfortunately, the processes actually being modeled 
with occupational measures are often unclear. For instance, few social 
scientists would argue that most wages in the United States are set in 
national occupational labor markets. Rather, it is more plausible that the 
observed effects of occupational sex composition on earnings are an ag- 
gregate reflection of wage-setting processes that are worked out in local 
labor markets at the level of job matches within organizations (Reskin 
1993, 1998). Even national processes, to the extent that they exist, do so 
only because they occur at the local level. Following this premise, the 
devaluation hypothesis is about cultural stereotypes degrading the eval- 
uation and perceived worth of tasks in concrete interactional settings 
(Ridgeway 1997). It is not surprising then that the strongest evidence for 
the devaluation hypothesis has been for jobs within organizations rather 
than at the national occupational level (Baron and Newman 1990; Bridges 
and Nelson 1989; Jacobs and Steinberg 19960). 

Tam (2000) correctly points out that studies using occupational data 
have typically produced weaker and somewhat contradictory results. 
We know that occupational measures of sex composition grossly under- 
estimate the actual degree of gender segregation experienced by men and 
women at the job level (Bielby and Baron 1986; Peterson and Morgan 
1995; Tomaskovic-Devey 19934). Occupational-level estimates of specific 
human capital can be expected to contain similar measurement error.’ 

Tomaskovic-Devey (1994) compared the use of occupation and job mea- 
sures In models attempting to understand the gender wage gap. That 


* In the North Carolina data used below, the correlation between national occupation 
%female and %female in actual jobs is 0.618. The correlation between occupational 
training ttme (DOTSVP) and actual training time is 0.268, while the correlation be- 
tween occupational required education (DOTGED) and actual required education is 
0.239. 
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study examined the contribution of human capital, skill, and other task 
variables, as well as sex composition to earnings. Parallel models con- 
taining skill and sex composition variables, measured at the job and oc- 
cupational levels, were compared. Sex composition effects, supporting the 
devaluation or status composition hypothesis, were 28% lower when oc- 
cupation (33% of gap) rather than job measures (46% of the wage gap) 
were used. Skill contributions to the earnings gap were underestimated 
to a greater extent when using Dictionary of Occupational Titles measures 
rather than job-level measures such as task complexity, training time, and 
supervisory authority. Job-level skill measures were associated with 22% 
of the gender wage gap in that analysis, while Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles measures accounted for only 2% of the gap. This study produces 
clear evidence of substantial measurement error when occupation rather 
than job-level measurements are used to predict earnings. The study also 
demonstrates that the degree of measurement error introduced is much 
higher for skill measures than for sex composition. 

It is entirely possible that Tam’s (1997) rejection of the devaluation 
hypothesis reflects measurement error associated with the use of occu- 
pation rather than job measures. His elegant models, with only a single 
measure of specialized human capital, DOTSVP, may have exaggerated 
this problem. Having only one poorly measured task-related variable in 
the model means there were few candidates available to absorb the error 
Variance associated with using occupational measures to model a process 
that actually occurs at the job level. The past practice of using either 
many DOT items or scales created from many DOT items no doubt served 
to reduce the remaining job-level skill variance unmeasured by any single 
occupational variable.’ Thus, Tam’s (1997) models likely underestimated 
the potential effect on earnings of both sex composition and specific human 
capital. Although Tam does not use his models to decompose the gender 
gap, we suspect that a very large proportion of the gender gap in wages 
remains unexplained.‘ 

In a recent examination of Tam’s (1997) findings, England, Hermsen, 
and Cotter (2000) duplicate the original models using the same data but 


7 In defense of Tam’s models, the elegance is justified by the very real problem of high 
correlations among DOT variables and low correlations between these aggregate oc- 
cupahonal measures and individual earnings, which leads to unstable estimates in 
earnings models. In fixing one problem, it is possible, however, that another was 
aggravated. Moving to job-level measures increases the correlations with earnings and 
decreases the correlations among skill measures and, so, fixes both problems. 

* Tam does not provide sufficient information for such calculations We do know that 
similar models by Sorenson (1989) leave 43% of the gender gap unexplained. Earnings 
decompositions of models based on job-level measures reported by Tomaskovic-Devey 
(1993b, 1994) leave only 1% and 6% of the gender earnings gap unexplained. 
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include an additional measure of occupation required educational cre- 
dentials (DOTGED). Although in these models the effect of sex compo- 
sition on wages is negative and significant after controlling for required 
credentials, England and her colleagues do not provide a theoretical ex- 
planation for why this measure should infiuence the wage process as it 
does. Similar to Tam’s models, those developed by England et al. (2000) 
include measures and linked conceptualizations that are inadequate for 
explaining the gendered labor processes that influence individual out- 
comes. As a result, much of the gap in wages remains unexplained. 

In his reply to England et al. (2000), Tam (2000) suggests that adjusting 
for measurement error in the occupational measure of training time is 
sufficient to reduce the sex composition effect to nonsignificance in all 
models. It is unclear why Tam adjusts for measurement error only in 
DOTSVP, his preferred explanatory variable. By our calculations, there 
is slightly more measurement error in DOTGED, and some, although less, 
in %female in the occupation (see n. 2, above). In this article, we estimate 
models with much lower measurement error in all variables. 


SPECIALIZED HUMAN CAPITAL 


In human capital theory, individuals make investments in general and 
specialized human capital (Becker 1975). General human capital repre- 
sents productive capacities that would be useful to many employers, such 
as general educational development, labor force experience, and work 
habits. Specialized human capital refers to investments that have worth 
to specific employers. For Becker (1975), this concept is developed in terms 
of firm-specific skills. Tam (1997), lacking data on firm-specific human 
capital investments, develops an occupational analog in his hypothesis: 
“Occupational differences in the investment cost (and its correlates) of 
specialized human capital explain the apparent sex composition effects 
on wages” (p. 1658). He uses the measure of specific vocational preparation 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, DOTSVP. This is essentially 
an estimate of occupation-specific training time for jobs similar to the 
referent occupational title. Previous research has noted gender differences 
in on-the-job training (Duncan and Hoffman 1979; Gronau 1998; Knoke 
and Ishio 1998), indicating that these differences are an important part 
of the sex segregation/wage gap process (Altonji and Spletzer 1991; Bar- 
ron, Black, and Loewenstein 1992; Tomaskovic-Devey 19935). 

The specialized human capital hypothesis is essentially about individual 
worker’s investment choices. When applied to the gender gap in wages, 
this theory requires an argument as to why men and women on average 
would make different specialized human capital investment choices. In 
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addition, it should allow us to explain variation in investment choices 
within genders as well. The classical argument is that if women expect 
to devote much of their adult labor time to children and household work, 
this may lead them to underinvest in firm-specific human capital. When 
women enter the labor market, because of current and anticipated house- 
hold responsibilities, they anticipate leaving the labor force for domestic 
responsibilities, make lower specialized human capital investments, and 
self-select into a few female-dominated occupations (Becker 1981; Marini 
and Brinton 1984, Polachek 1979). A compatible approach emphasizes 
traditional socialization patterns leading to female family and male market 
specialization, as well as to segregation of adult roles within both realms 
(Marini 1989; Subich et al. 1989). Shu and Marini (1998) recently reported 
that, although there has been a decline in sex-typical occupational aspi- 
rations, young men and women still tend to aspire to sex-typed occupa- 
tions. Sex segregation then may reflect, at least in part, women’s and 
men’s preferences, which are formed by rationally weighing their labor 
market investments against their actual, possible, and perhaps even pre- 
ferred domestic responsibilities. 

Although incomplete, the research conducted on this domestic/market 
work tradeoff does lead toward fairly strong conclusions. Women, as a 
group, are not selecting typically female jobs, which trade higher starting 
wages for lower wage depreciation when they leave the labor force to 
have and care for children (Corcoran, Duncan, and Ponza 1984; England 
1982; England et al. 1988; Marini 1989). The analogous compensating 
differential argument that women’s work is more compatible with do- 
mestic work because it creates less stress and more flexibility (Barry 1985; 
Smith 1979; Filer 1989) has been examined and rejected by Glass (1990), 
as well as Jacobs and Steinberg (1990). In particular, the prediction that 
women sacrifice upward mobility, wages, and autonomy for sex typical 
jobs that offer ease of work and flexibility (consistent with their domestic 
responsibilities) is not supported in either study. 

Along similar lines, a number of studies have also shown that marriage 
and the presence of children are unrelated to the sex typicality of jobs 
(Daymont and Stratham 1983; Jacobs 1989; Glass and Camarigg 1992; 
Rosenfeld 1983; Tomaskovic-Devey 1993a; but see Bielby 1978). This 
research not only further undermines a self-selection argument, but also 
brings to light an interesting contradiction. While the past research on 
gender and domestic responsibilities fails to support the hypothesized 
relationship between family responsibilities and choice of sex-typical 
work, other research shows a link between gender, sex-typical work, and 
specialized human capital when measured as on-the-job training. As such, 
it seems difficult to reconcile why women, on average, choose jobs com- 
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patible with domestic responsibility only in the case of firm-specific human 
capital, but not for starting wage, wage depreciation, effort, or flexibility. 

We think the explanation for these contradictory findings is that spe- 
clalized human capital represents a joint choice between at least three 
actors—the employee, managers or employers who allocate individuals 
to jobs, and coworkers who presumably provide most of the firm-specific 
training.’ We briefly review two theoretical approaches that outline why 
coworkers or employers might limit women’s access to on-the-job training 
in the context of the sex segregation process. 


SOCIAL CLOSURE 


The social closure explanation of gender segregation is simply that male 
employees attempt to monopolize privileged positions in workplaces (Re- 
skin 1988; Tilly 1998; Tomaskovic-Devey 19930). In this approach, it is 
social closure from desirable positions within the firm that limits women’s 
access to high wages, promotions, and skill-enhancing jobs. Many authors 
have found that gender workplace inequality can be understood as a 
process of rank segregation in which higher skill, opportunity, or authority 
positions are monopolized by and for men (see the reviews in Reskin 
[1993, 1998). 

The social closure account is about a tendency that requires the ad- 
vantaged status group to have power over the selection process in which 
new workers are hired or trained. The potential for social closure is lower 
when formal educational requirements or formal hiring procedures are 
followed (Tomaskovic-Devey 1993b; Tomaskovic-Devey, Kalleberg, and 
Marsden 1996). This is because the work group has less discretionary 
control over hiring and training. On the other hand, when there are long 
periods of work-group-controlled on-the-job training, the existing work 
group is particularly powerful in selecting new coworkers. Numerous 
examples of such male work group resistance to gender integration are 
found throughout the literature (e.g., Cockburn 1991; Kanter 1977; Pa- 
davic 1991; Mcllwee and Robinson 1992; Eisenberg 1998). 

In a social closure model, one would expect on-the-job training periods 
would be one of the most powerful social closure mechanisms through 
which existing male workforces could exclude women from desirable jobs. 
A social closure interpretation of Tam’s (1997) findings would be that 
male work group exclusion of women from typically male jobs is accom- 
plished through the monopolization of on-the-job training opportunities. 


*Tam (1997, p 1686) briefly recognizes that gender discrimination ın job allocation 
may influence access to on-the-job training. Previous research has failed to show gender 
differences in employer-provided formal training (Jacobs, Lukens, and Useem 1996). 
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Thus, male work groups control access to specialized firm-specific human 
capital, which in turn leads to high wages. The effect of sex composition 
upon wages would be indirect, via training time. This is precisely Tilly’s 
(1998) interpretation of Tam’s findings. Tilly (1998) goes so far as to argue 
that social-closure-type processes produce all or most categorical in- 
equality, and sex composition effects on wages are largely picking up the 
ability of male work groups to monopolize desirable jobs (see also Stinch- 
comb 1990). 

The level and type of skill required to do a particular job is closely 
linked to worker outcomes. Those jobs that require long periods of train- 
ing tend to be more highly rewarded because it is assumed the degree of 
skill needed for these jobs is relatively high. Likewise, jobs considered to 
be routine generally require less training and, thus, are compensated at 
lower rates than jobs involving more complex tasks. Not only are jobs 
valued on the level of skill and task complexity, but the degree of re- 
sponsibility associated with jobs also influences the overall ranking. Be- 
cause these factors are intrinsically tied to job type and rank, they are 
often used as qualifiers for gendered jobs. For instance, jobs filled pre- 
dominately by women are often ranked and typed in such a way that the 
level of skill, responsibility, and complexity are diminished. The social 
closure approach emphasizes that women’s jobs develop in the context 
of male monopolization of skill and authority in workplaces. 


GENDERED LABOR PROCESS 


Acker (1990) argues that organizations are gendered in very fundamental 
ways. She does not mean merely that people with individual genders 
inhabit organizations, but that organizational routines, jobs, and behav- 
ioral assumptions reflect and embody gender in many ways. Employers 
and employees are actors within a gendered organizational field and gen- 
erally will take the existing gendered nature of jobs, gendered assumptions 
about the value of work or of workers, and gendered nature of power 
relations for granted as part of the fabric of the organization. The de- 
valuation hypothesis that women’s work is devalued is clearly part of 
this gendered organizational field. A more complex version would see the 
gender of jobs, the value of work, joint investments in specialized human 
capital, and the organization of critical tasks as simultaneous products of 
the gendered organization. 

This notion of gendered organizations suggests that in the real world 
we should expect complex interdependencies between gender typing, tasks 
and training, and rules embedded in the fabric of the organization. In 
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practice, it may be quite difficult to separate the various threads that 
compose a gendered organizational process. 

In both the social closure and gendered organization approaches, the 
terrain of action is clearly the labor process within workplaces. Although 
the language is quite different, Becker’s (1975) notion of firm-specific 
investments is also about relationships between employee and employers 
in a specific workplace. One weakness of the devaluation hypotheses is 
that the interactional setting in which devaluation is theorized to take 
place is often left untheorized. We agree with Ridgeway (1997) that gender 
and gender devaluation are interactional accomplishments and so must 
take place in concrete social settings (i.e., the workplaces where labor 
processes are negotiated, wages are set, and people allocated to jobs). 


DATA AND MODELS 


In the analyses that follow, we first reproduce Tam’s models as closely 
as possible, except that we measure sex composition and firm-specific 
human capital at the job, rather than the occupational level.° We use data 
from the 1989 North Carolina Employment and Health Survey for these 
analyses. If Tam’s conclusions are merely the result of measurement error 
arising from the use of occupational measurements, we will expect that 
sex composition, measured at the job level, will be significantly associated 
with wages. Such a finding would support the devaluation hypothesis. 
We clearly have theoretical problems with either an investment or a 
devaluation model if they ignore social closure and gendered organiza- 
tional processes. If a social closure process was operating, one would 
expect that the effect of sex composition of the job is mostly indirect, 
whereby male work groups exclude women from access to jobs with long 
on-the-job training periods. In most social closure accounts, supervisory 
authority is also hypothesized to be monopolized by male work groups. 
The gendered organization approach, on the other hand, suggests that 
there should be complex feedback loops between %female in the job, 
training time, authority, and task complexity because all the organizational 


* We also estimated models that included a measure of job-required credentials (the 
job-level DOTGED analog) as distinct from respondent’s actual education. While 
respondents who were underqualified for their position did earn higher wages, reflecting 
the skill requirements of the job, job sex composition did not become statistically 
significant as in England et al. (2000). Tam (2000) argues that there is no reason to 
expect that DOTGED would add to human-capital-based productivity differences We 
agree but conceptualize productivity as endogenous to workplace technologies and 
divisions of labor. Individuals who gain access to jobs that they are underqualified for 
would have higher wages because the jobs are more productive or otherwise valuable 
to the employer. 
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processes and relationships tend to be gendered. Tam’s (1997, 2000) model 
suggests that the sex composition of jobs is unimportant and, so, unrelated 
to other aspects of the labor process. We use two-stage least squares (2SLS) 
to model these nonrecursive relationships. We do not directly observe 
social closure processes because we do not have access to data on actor 
choice and behavior. We can examine the feedback relationships between 
attributes of jobs to see how, if at all, the gender composition of jobs is 
related to and influences training time, task complexity, and supervisory 
authority. 

The 1989 North Carolina Employment and Health Survey (NCEHS) 
is somewhat unique in that it allows for an examination of job-level 
characteristics across different workplaces. Employed adults ages 18 and 
older were sampled randomly and interviewed by telephone. Respondents 
were asked to provide detailed information about their jobs, such as title, 
amount of training required, size of employing establishment, and the 
gender and race composition of their current jobs. The NCEHS sample 
is representative of the North Carolina labor force and had a response 
rate of 72% (Tomaskovic-Devey 19936). Although North Carolina differs 
somewhat from other states in terms of industrial distribution, the data 
examined in this study are expected to be relatively generalizable to the 
U.S. population in terms of the relationships between gender composition, 
job skills, and earnings. We estimate all models for the 698 employee/job 
matches for which we have valid earnings data.’ 

Dependent variable ——Earnings are measured as individual hourly 
wages. Hourly wages are conventionally used in earnings determination 
models where workers of varying levels/status are included. The natural 
log of wages is employed to correct for the right-skewed distribution, and 
regression coefficients are roughly interpretable in terms of percentage 
change. Descriptive statistics for the key variables used in these analyses 
are presented in table 1. 

Independent variables.—Following the premise of the devaluation lit- 
erature, we hypothesize that wages will be lower for jobs predominately 
filed by women. To determine whether the gender composition of jobs 
influences individual earnings, a measure indicating the %female in the 
respondent’s job is central to the analyses. In this sample, the average 
job is 51% female, but sex segregation is very high. The average woman 
is in a job 86% female, and the average man is in a job 8% female. 


” Regression-based imputations of missing data were made for all other variables with 
missing data In these original data, 19 cases were missing for the measure of job 
training and 12 cases were missing for the measure of organizational size. Imputations 
were made by regressing training on task complexity and education required for a job. 
The same method was used for establishment size implementing industry sector 
variables 
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Measures of job training, task complexity, and supervisory authority 
are included in the analyses to model potential axes of social closure. 
Training time (in number of weeks) needed to learn a particular job is 
also interpreted as the primary measure of specialized human capital. We 
see training time as the social product of individual job choice, employer 
hiring decisions, and coworker training efforts, rather than simple em- 
ployee investment choices. This variable has been recoded into eight cat- 
egories that correspond to the conventional coding used in DOTSVP. Task 
complexity is measured with a four-item scale and ranges in value from 
four to seven. Respondents were asked about the variety of the tasks they 
perform on a daily basis, autonomy, the existence and enforcement of 
standard rules and operating procedures required for their job, and 
whether there are opportunities to learn new tasks or skills. High scores 
represent complex and challenging jobs. Supervisory authority is mea- 
sured using a seven-item summated scale, with a score of seven repre- 
senting the highest degree of authority. This scale was derived from ques- 
tions relating to supervisory responsibilities, decision making regarding 
other’s work processes, financial responsibilities, terminating employment, 
and the ability to make changes in programs, products, or services. This 
taps the degree of authority or power in an organization. 

A series of human capital variables are also included in the analyses. 
Work experience is measured in years and has been adjusted to account 
for known average sex differences in labor force participation (see table 1 
note). Tenure represents the number of years a respondent has worked 
for their current employer. These two measures are modeled in quadratic 
form to capture potential nonlinear effects on wages. Education is mea- 
sured as a series of degrees, with high school as the reference category. 
We also include a variable measuring the number of weeks a respondent 
has been unemployed since entering the workforce, ranging from 0—60 
weeks. The natural log is used to adjust for the right skew to the distri- 
bution of unemployment spells. It is expected that prolonged periods of 
unemployment will have a negative effect on earnings. 

We follow Tam (1997) in the specification of a series of organizational 
and industry control variables. These include establishment size, metro- 
politan location, unionization, and industry. Industry effects are captured 
with a series of 22 dummy variables. While the specific effects are not of 
particular interest for this study, previous research has shown that in- 
dustry has an independent influence on wages, net of human capital and 
job characteristics (e.g., Tam 1997; Tomaskovic-Devey 1993a). The in- 
terpretation of these variables is not given sustained attention by Tam 
(1997). Tomaskovic-Devey (19934), following the dual labor market lit- 
erature, suggests that size and industry may capture some organizational- 
level social closure processes. Since this study is primarily focused on 
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within-organization processes (devaluation, specialized human capital, job 
social closure, gendered organizations), these variables will be treated 
simply as controls. 


Statistical Models 

The analytical approach used here differs from some previous studies. 
Most of the literature assumes that sex differences in earnings can be 
explained by a specified set of explanatory variables in a single-equation 
recursive causal model. However, we believe that differences in earnings 
may also be influenced by the reciprocal causation among the various 
characteristics of jobs. We begin our analyses using ordinary least squares 
(OLS) regression to estimate a series of nested earnings determination 
models. These models are organized to reproduce, as closely as possible, 
the analyses by Tam (1997). In the first model, we include the demographic 
measures for sex and race. The second model adds a block of human 
capital measures, and %female in a job is added in the third model. 
Organizational variables and industry controls are introduced in the final 
two models, followed by job characteristic measures.” Although having 
job measures is the main advantage in these data, they produce an ironic 
statistical problem. The correlation between job sex composition and in- 
dividual gender is so high (r = .882) that we encounter multicollinearity 
problems when they are in the same model. Of course, what looks like a 
statistical problem represents an extraordinarily important substantive 
reality—gender segregation in employment is very high. In real work- 
places, the distinction between the gender of an individual and the gender 
of the job is often moot. 

In the second phase of our analyses, we employ two-stage least squares 
regression (2SLS) to estimate hypothesized nonrecursive relationships 
among on-the-job training, the %female in a job, supervisory authority, 
and the degree of task complexity required for a particular job. In an 
ideal world, we would prefer to follow the emergence of job structures 
over time in multiple organizational contexts. Since we are limited to 
already established workplaces, we use 2SLS to provide estimates of what 
this more dynamic process might look like. Following Acker (1990), we 
would expect a series of complex feedback loops between the sex com- 
position of jobs and other job characteristics. If the dominant process is 
male work groups excluding women from desirable jobs, as in the social 
closure account, we would expect negative relationships between super- 


* Tam (1997) used Current Population Survey data and, so, had a much larger sample 
size. He estimated all his models separately by gender and ethnicity. We have a much 
smaller sample and, so, include race- and gender-specific intercepts m pooled models. 
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visory authority and on-the-job training time and the %female in the job. 
The specialized human capital and devaluation approaches do not predict 
feedback loops among these labor process attributes.’ 


OLS Analyses of Earnings 


The unstandardized coefficients from the OLS regression models are pre- 
sented in table 2. In the first model, we see the usual finding that women 
earn significantly lower wages than men, as do African-Americans com- 
pared to white respondents. In model 2, we add human capital variables. 
The gender gap in wages is only very slightly reduced after controlling 
for human capital measures. Model 3 adds the measure for the %female 
in a job. The coefficient for %female is significant and negative, as is 
typically the case.” 

Organizational and industry variables were added in model 4. While 
the coefficients for sex and race continue to be significant, the measure 
of %female in a job is no longer significant, but the coefficient is un- 
changed. The block of job characteristic measures is added to the final 
model. As in the previous model, %female in a job is not significant, but 
the coefficient is now eroded. The effect of job training is significant and 
positive, indicating that as required training time increases by one unit 
(following DOTSVP coding), wages increase by 5%. The coefficient for 
supervisory authority is also significant and positive. A one-unit increase 
(based on a summated scale of seven 1, 0 items) in supervisory authority 
results in a wage increase of approximately 2%, net of the other variables 
in this model. 

The basic findings in this model are consistent with those of Tam (1997). 
Sex composition is not significantly or substantively linked to wages once 
industry, job training, and supervisory authority are controlled. Thus, 


” First-stage prediction models for training time, task complexity, supervisory authority, 
and %female in the job were based on theoretical expectations about the determinants 
of these job traits. These theoretical expectations led us to include subsets of variables 
from the earnings models along with new variables from the survey as instruments 
in creating the predicted values of these job characteristics used in second-stage model 
estimation. These models are available upon request. Because of multicollinearity, 
individual gender cannot be used in the 2SLS estimates reported in table 3. Since 
individual gender is correlated 0.88 with %female in the job, we simply assume the 
vast majority of the influence of an individual’s gender upon the organization of the 
labor process is via the gender typing of jobs. 

1° We also estimated models in which the effect of %female in the job interacts with 
individual gender, but model fit was not improved. 
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OLS REGRESSION OF LoG HOURLY WAGES 











Model 1 2 3 4 5 
Female . ends -35™ — 295% —,1g0""* —.199""" — 1700 
(038) (.032) ( 066) ( 064) (062) 
Afmean-American tes —.243"" =157"" —.161"" —.142"** -.100"" 
(050) (042) (042) (.042) (041) 
Human capital 
Elementary ectocatson — 532" -594=" — 573° — 45300" 
(-060) (061) (062) ( 062) 
High school degree — 456" — 4590 — 453 — 355" 
(047) (047) (047) (.048) 
Associate degree — 203" -202"" — 241" — 14 
(058) ( 056) (058) (056) 
Graduate degree . 140* .141* 112 .090 
(075) (075) (074) (072) 
Expenence .... 019%" 019 01gm O16™"* 
( 004) (004) ( 004) ( 004) 
Experience ...... — 0004" — 0004" — 0005 "=t —.0004"" 
(.0001) (.0001) (0001) (.000 1) 
Tenure 036" O36" 037" ogoh 
( 005) (-005) ( 005) ( 005) 
Tenure’ — 0006™"* 0006" — 0006" — 0005 =" 
( 0002) (.0002) (0002) (0002) 
Full-time — 019 — O21 — 071 —.145" 
(046) (046) (048) (047) 
Unemployment spells 
(in) pi aott — 049* — 048** — 051*™* — st 
(.022) (.022) (.02 1) (021) 
Organizational 
characteristics 
Metropohtan area 122+ 1034 
(-032) (031) 
Ummon 288 090 
(057) (055) 
Establishment sire 
(in) : — 006 .105** 
(016) (.040) 
Industry dummy (23) . Yor" Yor" 
Job characteristics 
% female m job. — 001" — 001 — 0006 
(0007) ( 0007) ( 0007) 
Job trammg...... . ose" 
(.010) 
Supervisory authority 0224 
(.008) 
Task compleanty 016 
(010) 
| r .114 392 394 446 482 


NOTTI. — Unstandardired regreemon coeficients with SEs in parentheses N = 698 
* P< 05, one-tailed tests 

"= P< Ol 
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similar to Tam, our primary analyses do not support a simple devaluation 
perspective.” 


Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates of Labor Process Relationships 


First-stage models were constructed to estimate predicted values of %fe- 
male, supervisory authority, training time, and task complexity. In order 
to qualify as an instrument in the first-stage prediction equations, a var- 
iable had to have 

1. an observed significant bivariate correlation with one of the four 
labor process variables, 

2. a plausible theoretical expectation for that correlation, and 

3. an absence of an observed multivariate correlation with one or more 
of the other labor process variables. 

In addition, each dependent variable had to have a unique prediction 
equation including one or more variables that were unassociated with 
any of the other three. These criteria ensure that the second-stage equa- 
tions will be identified. The instruments (unique instruments are italicized) 
for each of the outcome variables are 

1. %female = other promoted out of job; autonomy; trained by other 
worker; other laid off; craft occupation; industries (military, mining, 
finance, business services, household services, personal services, ed- 
ucational services, transportation, medical, hospital, wholesale 
trade), 

2. ‘Training time = required education; been promoted; autonomy; 
trained by other worker; craft, professional, and laborer occupation; 
contract labor, establishment size; industries (agriculture, retail 
trade, personal services, durable mantfacturing), 

3. Task complexity = required education; been promoted; other pro- 


H A model (not shown) was also estimated with interactions between female and the 
job characterisocs of training, authority, and complexity. Following the theoretical 
literature on the devaluation hypothesis, it is expected that these job characteristics 
might affect earnings differently for men and women. However, upon adding the 
Interactions to model 5, none were found to be significant. Two additional models (also 
not shown) were estimated: one excluding the job-level measures to determine the joint 
effect of Sfemale, training, supervisory authority, and task complexity on wages; and 
second excluding the sex dummy variable to determine the amount of variation in 
wages attributable to being female independent of all other characteristics In the first 
model, approximately 4% of the variance in wages are uniquely attributable to the 
effects of the job characteristics (significant using an incremental F test). The results 
from the second model indicate that only 0.2% of the variation in wages is uniquely 
attributable to sex (F test was not statistically significant). The vast majority of gender 
earnings variation happens via the job and organizational characteristics included in 
the model. 
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moted out of job; autonomy; trained by other worker; MSA; pro- 
fessional and operative occupation; having supervisor, industries 
(personal services, nondurable manufacturing, forestry, transporta- 
tion, hospital, finance), and 

4. Supervisory authority = required education; been promoted; other 

fired; trained by other worker; professional occupation; have su- 
pervisor; industries (military, hospital). 

Results of the second-stage models are presented in table 3. The inter- 
pretation of second-stage models is somewhat complicated by the empir- 
ical distinction between attributes of jobs and attributes of persons. Our 
theoretical interest in social closure and gendered labor processes are 
primarily about attributes of jobs and organizations. Individual attributes 
are influential only through job characteristics. For these reasons, our 
preferred second-stage models control for job- and organizational-level 
instruments associated with each job characteristic.” We also conducted 
the Bassman test for overidentification. The results indicate that the equa- 
tions we employ for the second-stage estimations are identified, and the 
instruments utilized in each equation are not associated with the error 
term of the other labor process variables in the second-stage equations. 

The standardized estimates of these nonrecursive relationships among 
labor process variables, as well as their association with earnings and 
gender, are represented in figure 3. Our most general interpretation of the 
results diagrammed in figure 3 is that while gender typing of jobs influ- 
ences training time, the more powerful causal process runs through the 
feedback loop between training time and task complexity, which in turn 
is strongly associated with the degree of authority. These results suggest 
the dominant process is that women are sorted into female jobs and do 
not gain access to firm-specific training because of that sex segregation. 
This restricted access to training in turn leads to less complex jobs and 
lower supervisory authority. When women do not get access to men’s 
jobs, they are also not gaining access to the training opportunities those 
jobs afford. 

The paths from training time and supervisory authority to %female 
are negative as predicted, almost as large as the path from %female to 
training time, but not statistically significant in the model predicting 


4 We also include in this group of controls hours worked, which could not be used as 
an instrument because it was a determinant of all four labor process variables 
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TABLE 3 
2SLS REGRESSION OF JOB TRAINING, S FEMALE IN JOB, AND TASK COMPLEXITY 
(STANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS REPORTED) 





DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
Job % Female Task 
PREDICTED VARIABLES Training* in Job” Complexty* Authority“ 

Observed variables. 

Job traimng . = 42** —.22 

%Æfemale in job . =i17" 08 — 02 

Task complexity. .. 440ee 06 40* 

Supervisory authority .. 04 — 16 08 : 
R a TEE ee a ; 344 307 324 239 


% female in the job (reported in table 3).” Inconsistent with Acker’s (1990) 
description of gendered organizations, training time and %female are not 
mutually constitutive. Reciprocal relationships are estimated between 
training time and task complexity, but these paths are only weakly gen- 
dered (i.e., via the indirect path from %female to training time). Con- 
cluding that gender devaluation is not an important contributor to earn- 
ings is probably premature. There seems to be an effect, although it is 


B We also explored models in which task complexity was deleted from the 2SLS analysis 
since it is much less prominent in the literature on gender workplace inequality In 
these models, the negative path from training time to %female is considerably stronger 
and statistically significant, as predicted by social closure theory. In addition, there is 
a significant feedback loop from %female to training time, as predicted by the gendered 
labor process approach. Another set of models, which included task complexity, but 
limited the influence of work hours to %female and training time for theoretical reasons, 
also produced a feedback loop between %female and training time. In addition, those 
models produced a significant direct path from %female to supervisory authority. These 
models, however, were overidentified and so are not statistically reliable. The models 
we present are thus the most conservative estimates given the quality of the available 
data. 
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TASK 40 SUPERVISORY 
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Fia 3 —Gender, labor process organization and earnings, 2SLS estimates from table 3 
(2SLS standardized coeficients; sex and %female pearson correlation; standardized earnings 
estimates from model 3 of table 2) 


weak and organized indirectly via the gendered organization of training 
opportunities. 

There are also reciprocal relationships between training time and task 
complexity and a direct effect of task complexity on the level of super- 
visory authority. We interpret this pattern to support an argument that 
firm-specific human capital is central to the organization of work. Com- 
plex tasks both require and generate firm investments in training. Jobs 
with supervisory authority are complex and require long training periods. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The notion that specialized human capital is an individual investment 
choice, divorced from the organizational context of that investment, 
should be rejected for theoretical reasons. It seems evident to us that firm- 
specific human capital is endogenous to the labor process. Employees, 
coworkers, and employers all participate in the social organization of 
production, including the decision regarding which individuals and jobs 
receive training. The reality that the social organization of most jobs are 
gendered means that who gains access to skilled jobs and how skilled 
those jobs become are not simple reflections of sex differences in invest- 
ment choices. While these differences may exist, they are unlikely to exist 
independently of the opportunities available in concrete workplaces. 
Tam’s (1997) conclusion that there is not a direct devaluation of wages 
in women’s work is supported by our estimates. The devaluation process, 
to the extent that it can be meaningfully separated from the gendered 
organization field, seems to operate through lower training time. We view 
our estimates as not only replicating Tam’s (1997), but as more reliable 
because we measure both skill and sex composition at the job level rather 
than at the occupational level. The widespread belief that the devaluation 
of women’s work happens when wages are assigned to a job probably 
needs reconsideration in light of these and Tam’s (1997) results. We do 
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not think the direct devaluation of women’s work never occurs. Clearly 
it does in some organizational contexts (Bridges and Nelson 1989; Jacobs 
and Steinberg 1990). England et al.’s (2000) results suggest this effect may 
even be large enough to have an average net effect in very large sample 
analyses, at least when other labor process variables are measured in- 
completely. Our results suggest that an organization of the labor process 
that tends to withhold training from typically female jobs is probably the 
more widespread process within firms. 

Both the OLS earnings models and the 2SLS labor process models 
include extensive industry dummy variables as control variables. In Tam’s 
(1997, 2000), as well our analyses, the effects of sex composition on earn- 
ings are first reduced to nonsignificance upon controlling for industry, 
rather than training time. While industries are less segregated than jobs, 
they are strongly associated with both earnings variation and gender 
composition of firm labor forces. The practice of controlling extensively 
for industry in both Tam’s and our models can be expected to absorb 
much of the historical and organizational variation in social closure and 
gendered organizational processes that is described in the case study lit- 
erature. These industry controls are probably picking up a good deal of 
the historical organizational devaluation of women’s work as well. Acker’s 
(1990) gendered labor process, for example, may largely rest in the typical 
organizational practices found within industries, and this may be obscured 
by simply controlling for industry. Direct analyses of variation in the 
workplace contexts that produce gender segregation and inequalities is 
preferable if we are to develop explicit theory about the influences of 
organizational practices and history. We have begun such a project else- 
where (Skaggs 2001; Tomaskovic-Devey and Skaggs 1999a, 19995). 

The typical human capital imagery of voluntary investment strategies 
seems to be particularly misleading. Access to on-the-job training is about 
the willingness of coworkers to train and of employers to hire people into 
jobs with long training periods. Being a woman seems to be a major 
barrier to on-the-job training. Women with aspirations to high earnings 
may find they have to follow the education route because of exclusion 
from more informal training opportunities in many workplaces. 

We failed to produce unambiguous evidence supporting the more dy- 
namic social closure labor process argument that male monopolization of 
training or supervisory authority helps create typically female jobs, while 
female job status reduces access to training opportunities. Because these 
data are cross-sectional and the nonrecursive estimates in table 3 require 
strong restrictions in the modeling of causal processes, we are not ready 
to reject this more complex social closure explanation of how labor pro- 
cesses develop and incorporate gender into job structures. The two models 
reported in note 12 did find the predicted feedback loops between gender 
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composition and training time, but they were overidentified. Clearly, we 
need data on the evolution of labor processes to directly observe these 
social closure processes, if they exist as described theoretically. In any 
case, social closure processes can probably be best observed at the level 
of interaction. It is in the qualitative case study literature where we can 
most clearly see male work groups excluding women from desirable train- 
ing, tasks, and jobs (Cockburn 1991; Kanter 1977; Padavic 1991; Mcllwee 
and Robinson 1992; Eisenberg 1998). 

Our analyses are clearly limited by the small sample size. Some non- 
significant effects in these models might very well be significant in larger 
sample analyses. Thus, our potentially provocative conclusion that the 
gender composition of jobs has only a weak indirect effect on wages may 
be premature. We think it is quite likely that direct wage devaluation of 
woman’s work does exist in, at least, some organizational contexts. How- 
ever, we doubt it is the dominant process in most workplaces. 

Generalizability of these findings is also limited to some extent by the 
use of cross-sectional data and a sample of North Carolina workplaces. 
Although we doubt that gendered organizational processes are very dif- 
ferent in North Carolina than in other parts of the United States, we are 
more concerned with the cross-sectional character of the analysis, which 
obscures the dynamic organizational processes implied by our theoretical 
discussions. It is also likely that observations of gendered labor processes 
or social closure influencing the development of gender job types requires 
a more dynamic analysis of the unfolding of job and occupational sex 
typing (e.g., Cohn 1985; Reskin and Roos 1990; Reskin and Padavic 1988). 
We are aware of no analyses that have linked dynamic data on careers, 
job matching, and the evolution of jobs. On the other hand, within most 
organizations and for most people, job matching, gendered interactions, 
and skill investments happen simultaneously. In this way, cross-sectional 
estimates, at some level, may reflect what people experience, but not the 
historical processes that produce those experiences. 

The key strength of these data is the fairly wide coverage of job, or- 
ganization, and individual characteristics, and especially the gender com- 
position of the respondent’s job. It is this all too rare combination that 
made possible both the replication of Tam’s (1997) results without the 
threat of excessive measurement error as well as the estimation of non- 
recursive gendered labor process effects. 

We believe this article has implications for both theory and research 
that should not be overlooked. On the theoretical level, we believe social 
science would profit enormously from a little healthy skepticism of human 
capital accounts focused on individual investment choices. Much of hu- 
man capital acquisition is endogenous to the labor market. All firm-specific 
skill is organizationally endogenous. It is simply an intellectual fiction, 
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and a misleading one at that, that individuals make investment choices 
independently of the behavior of employers and coworkers. In even the 
simplest human capital model, we all too often treat experience and tenure 
as if they represent autonomous choices. Whether or not individuals are 
employed, and for how long, is about the social relationships in and around 
organizations as much as it is about individual choice. While the context 
of this article is the gendered labor process in which firm-specific human 
capital is developed, clearly racial differences in human capital formation 
are largely endogenous to the labor market as well (Thomas, Herring, 
and Horton 1994; Wilson, Tienda, and Wu 1995). 

If too much attention has been paid to the investment choices of in- 
dividuals, too little has been paid to the organizational context in which 
inequality is produced. This may reflect, in part, the wealth of data avail- 
able that was originally conceptualized within a status attainment or 
human capital framework. Clearly, to advance the theoretical issues raised 
by this work, we will need more analyses of organizations, as well as data 
on individuals that allow us to examine careers embedded in organiza- 
tional contexts. 
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This article challenges evolutionary accounts of property transfor- 
mation in postcommunist Hungary, which hold that novel property 
forms based on interenterprise ownership have emerged in that 
country. It shows that private property has emerged as the predom- 
inant category of ownership in Hungary and explains the rapid 
diffusion of private ownership by focusing on the actions of the state 
and international agencies such as the International Monetary Fund 
and the European Union. Following the collapse of communism, 
state actors in Hungary promoted the domestic accumulation of 
capital by subsidizing the sale of state enterprises to private parties, 
particularly enterprise insiders. Pressures from international agen- 
cies ultimately forced government officials to abandon this policy, 
however, and to conform to a neoliberal model of the state that 
allowed direct foreign investment. The conclusion considers the ca- 
pacity of states to intervene in economic processes in an environment 
increasingly dominated by suprastate agencies. 


Among sociologists studying Eastern Europe there has been a marked 
reluctance to label economic change in the region as a “transition to 
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capitalism.” Instead, researchers have preferred to describe developments 
in the region in terms of evolutionary models that stress organizational 
inertia and continuity with preexisting institutional forms.’ Such “path 
dependent” approaches highlight the manner in which local actors, as a 
result of their tendency to resort to familiar routines and practices, re- 
produce institutions that date back to the state-socialist period (Murrell 
1992; Poznanski 1995). Extending the evolutionary approach to the arena 
of property rights, David Stark (1996) has argued that the managers of 
state-owned enterprises in Hungary have institutionalized the relations 
of reciprocity that linked firms during the communist period by estab- 
lishing networks of institutional cross-ownership, thereby creating a form 
of “recombinant property” that blurs the traditional distinction between 
state and private ownership.” Echoing a theme frequently invoked by 
economic sociologists today, Stark maintains that interenterprise owner- 
ship has given rise to forms of economic coordination based as much on 
reciprocity as competition. Much of the scholarly community has fallen 
in line behind Stark, accepting the claim that reliance on preexisting 
routines and practices on the part of local economic actors has resulted 
in the persistence of organizational forms and institutional practices dating 
from the state-socialist period (Nielsen, Jessop, and Hausner 1995; Camp- 
bell and Pedersen 1996; Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsend 1998; Smith and 
Pickles 1998). 

Despite the support the recombinant property thesis has received within 
academic circles, we argue that it is empirically incorrect. Focusing on 
property transformations in Hungary, we will show that the collapse of 
state socialism in that country has not given rise to hybrid property forms 
based on institutional cross-ownership. On the contrary, over the past 10 
years that country has witnessed the rapid diffusion of private ownership 
rights. Two developments in particular underlie the transformation of the 
ownership structure in Hungary: the subsidized sale of state-owned en- 
terprises to domestic parties and the inflow of foreign direct investment 
(FDI). Taken together, these developments have placed ownership of a 
large majority of enterprises in the hands of clearly identifiable private 
parties. 


? By tastitutions we mean the rules that provide the framework in which social action 
takes place. This definition covers not only laws and formal rules but also informal 
constraints such as conventions and norms of behavior. Organtsations, by contrast, 
refers to groups created to pursue definite goals. 

> Property rights refer to the rules that define ownership and control of the means of 
production. Following a number of researchers, we argue that property rights should 
be conceived as a bundle of distinctive claims pertaining to the right to control the 
use to which a given set of assets are put, the right to dispose of the income generated 
by these assets, and the right to transfer these assets. 
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In this article, we develop a theoretical perspective that provides in- 
sights into the processes whereby domestic and foreign parties have ac- 
quired ownership rights over productive assets in Hungary. Drawing on 
insights from comparative political economy, we explain the diffusion of 
private ownership rights in Hungary, and in particular the distribution 
of these rights between foreign and domestic parties, in terms of a contest 
between the state and international agencies over the course of economic 
development. As is the case in most developing countries, state actors in 
Hungary were structurally constrained by their dependence on foreign 
capital. Taking advantage of this structural dependence, international 
agencies progressively forced government officials to conform to a neo- 
liberal model of the state that ruled out reliance on the traditional modes 
of intervention into economic processes and, more specifically, eliminated 
barriers to FDI in key sectors of the Hungarian economy. Despite con- 
straints imposed by external agencies, however, the state has continued 
to play an important role in shaping economic developments in Hungary, 
in large part through the allocation of property rights. State actors in 
Hungary, we argue, had an interest in promoting the domestic accumu- 
lation of capital, which led them to engage in a number of “property rights 
actions” (Campbell and Lindberg 1990) that explicitly favored national 
elites at the expense of foreign multinationals. Even though external pres- 
sures did eventually force government officials in Hungary to jettison 
many instruments of economic intervention, state actors in that country 
nevertheless retained considerable capacity to shape economic develop- 
ments as a result of their power to allocate ownership rights over pro- 
ductive assets. 

Our emphasis on the capacity of state actors to influence economic 
development even in the face of countervailing pressures is very much in 
line with contemporary discussions of the developmental state. We focus, 
however, on a dimension of state capacity that has received little attention 
in this literature, namely the ability of officials in postcommunist states 
to use their power to allocate ownership rights over economic assets to 
further developmental goals. Most studies of postcommunist Eastern Eu- 
rope, even those conducted by researchers within the developmental state 
camp, stress the manner in which integration into global and regional 
markets has diminished the regulatory autonomy of postcommunist states 
(Amsden, Kochanowicz, and Taylor 1994; Gowan 1995). What these stud- 
ies have failed to note, however, is that the very requirement to privatize 
state enterprises has enhanced the capacities of postcommunist states in 
new ways. By focusing on the property rights actions of government 
officials, we hope to show that state actors in Hungary played an im- 
portant role in fashioning that country’s integration into the world econ- 
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omy despite the constraints imposed by international agencies and foreign 
capital. 


THE RECOMBINANT PROPERTY THESIS 


Among researchers studying economic transformation in Hungary, the 
general consensus has been that privatization in the postcommunist period 
has taken place in an environment characterized by weak ownership rights 
on the part of state actors and strong ownership rights on the part of 
enterprise insiders. Those who support this interpretation tend to highlight 
the following developments (Vosrka 1993, 1995; Canning and Hare 1994): 


1. the adoption of the New Economic Mechanism in 1968, which 
abolished central plan targets and removed price controls from a 
broad range of goods and services; 

2. passage of the 1984 Law on Enterprise Self-Governance, which 
placed two-thirds of Hungarian firms under the control of enterprise 
councils dominated by management; 

3. the implementation of 1988 Company Law and the 1989 Trans- 
formation Law, which, taken together, permitted the conversion of 
state enterprises into joint-stock companies and the transfer of up 
to 20% of the shares of converted enterprises to insiders at dis- 
counted prices; 

4. the collapse of state socialism, which resulted in the disappearance 
of the mechanisms the state had used to assert property rights—the 
central planning apparatus and the party hierarchy; and 

5. the adoption on the part of the first postcommunist government of 
Josef Antall of a decentralized approach toward privatization that 
transferred the authority to develop privatization proposals to en- 
terprise directors themselves. 


Developments such as these have convinced many observers that the 
postcommunist state has been unable to administer assets formally under 
its control (Crane 1991; Frydman, Murphy, and Rapacrynski 1996). 
Stark’s (1996) recombinant property thesis retains the idea that the 
collapse of state socialism left de facto ownership rights over state-owned 
firms in the hands of enterprise directors. Rather than argue that enterprise 
directors have been able to give their de facto rights a de jure form, 
however, Stark maintains that they opted for another arrange- 
ment—institutional cross-ownership—which allowed them to retain ef- 
fective control over economic assets while enjoying a number of additional 
advantages. According to Stark, the “corporatization” of state enterprises, 
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that is, their transformation into limited-liability or joint-stock companies, 
has not given rise to genuine privatization. Instead, the shares of cor- 
poratized enterprises were acquired for the most part by other enterprises, 
often those upstream to or downstream from a given firm; this practice 
resulted in the emergence of a complex structure of property rights based 
on dense networks of interenterprise ownership links. Because institu- 
tional cross-ownership involved the exchange of shares between nominally 
state-owned firms, Stark insists that the emergent property rights structure 
in Hungary cannot be characterized as one based on private ownership. 
Nor, however, can the rights structure be seen as a disguised form of state 
ownership, since cross-ownership resulted in the establishment of new 
governance structures (i.e., boards of directors) made up not of state of- 
ficials but rather of the managers of those firms that possessed shares of 
a given company. The result, therefore, has been a novel structure of 
property rights that involves the blurring of the distinction between state 
and private ownership in a manner that has enhanced managerial control 
over productive assets. 

Although institutional cross-ownership represented a clear-cut case of 
organizational innovation, it was nevertheless a type of innovation that 
involved improvisation on, rather than rejection of, “practiced routines” 
(Stark 1996, p. 995). For Stark, the most important legacy left behind by 
state socialism was not the downward devolution of ownership rights to 
enterprise directors but the persistence of networks of informal relations 
linking state enterprises to one another. It has frequently been observed 
that the formal features of the communist command economy 
—mandatory targets, price controls, the central allocation of inputs and 
outputs—were in practice complemented by informal relations of reci- 
procity that helped firms maintain production despite bottlenecks in basic 
commodities (Kornai 1992). According to Stark, these informal linkages 
have been institutionalized in the postcommunist period in the form of 
interenterprise ownership ties and, as such, represent the formalization 
of the relations of reciprocity that helped coordinate production during 
the state-socialist period. The implication, of course, is that this form 
institutional cross-ownership has allowed for the persistence of forms of 
coordination based on principles of reciprocity rather than those of the 
market. 

Some have suggested that the existence of relations of reciprocity be- 
tween formerly state-owned firms has impeded rather than facilitated the 
transition to capitalism by encouraging the growth of interenterprise debt, 
thereby allowing loss-making firms to remain afloat. While Stark ac- 
knowledges that the interenterprise ownership may retard bankruptcy by 
allowing firms to run up substantial debts, his emphasis is nevertheless 
on the manner in which institutional cross-ownership promotes rather 
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than hinders processes of “creative destruction.” First, Stark maintains 
that the establishment of interenterprise ownership links facilitates the 
recombination of resources across the boundaries of organizations. Left 
to their own devices, he argues, few enterprises have the resources needed 
to survive in a postcommunist economic environment characterized by 
the loss of traditional markets, the collapse of domestic demand, and 
intense competition from foreign rivals. Once linked by means of inter- 
secting ownership ties, however, Hungarian firms are able to recombine 
their resources in innovative ways, enhancing their capacity to respond 
creatively to market pressures. Second, Stark argues that institutional 
cross-ownership promotes investment by spreading risk across intertwined 
firms. Faced with high levels of uncertainty, individual enterprises are 
disinclined to make the large investments that are necessary to acquire 
new technology, move into new production lines, or penetrate new mar- 
kets. By spreading risk, institutional cross-ownership mitigates against 
disinclinations to invest, thereby creating the possibility of firms breaking 
out of “low-level equilibrium traps” (Stark 1996, p. 1019). It is important 
to note that, in making these arguments, Stark is taking aim at the theories 
of neoclassical economists. In his view, the clarified system of property 
rights that neoclassical economists favor would impose undue hardship 
on formerly state-owned enterprises, resulting in the exit of a large number 
of viable enterprises. Thus it is not the clarity of property rights but their 
very ambiguity that promotes the flexible adaptation of enterprises to a 
rapidly changing economic environment (Stark 1996, pp. 1020-21). 
Stark’s account of recombinant property in Hungary is very much in 
line with much contemporary research in economic sociology. In recent 
years, a number of studies have put forward the claim that enterprises 
regularly enter into interfirm alliances that facilitate the combination of 
resources across organizational boundaries for the mutual benefit of the 
participating firms (Piore and Sabel 1984; Powell 1990). Given the par- 
allels between Stark’s analysis and the contemporary research on inter- 
enterprise networks, it is not surprising that the recombinant property 
thesis has found a receptive audience. In fact, Stark’s notion of recom- 
binant property is arguably the most influential of the sociological ac- 
counts of privatization in former state-socialist societies to have emerged. 
Even empirical studies of property transformation in Hungary remain 
wedded to Stark’s concepts. Eyal et al. (1998), for example, analyzed firm- 
level data collected in Hungary in 1996 and concluded that capitalism in 
that country was being made not by a “propertied bourgeoisie” but rather 
by a “coalition of propertyless agents” (p. 113), which included the man- 
agers who exercised control over state-owned and institutionally cross- 
owned firms (pp. 136—37). Like Stark, these authors suggest that enterprise 
directors and their allies blocked genuine privatization and have estab- 
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lished instead ambiguous property forms that provide many of the ad- 
vantages of private ownership without the risks. Although Eyal et al.’s 
work appears to provide empirical support for Stark’s claims, we argue 
that the data tell a different story. 


THE POSTPRIVATIZATION PROPERTY RIGHTS STRUCTURE 


Empirical support for the recombinant property thesis comes largely from 
data collected in Hungary in the early 1990s. At that time, the laws 
regulating the transformation of state enterprises into joint-stock com- 
panies required enterprises undergoing such “corporatization” to sell a 
portion of their stock to outside parties. Many firms met this condition 
by exchanging shares with other corporatized state enterprises (Voszka 
1993), a process that gave rise to interenterprise ownership networks on 
a relatively large scale. Initially, therefore, Stark was not alone in arguing 
that forms of institutional cross-ownership had emerged in Hungary dur- 
ing the years immediately following the collapse of state socialism. A 
number of Hungarian economists and sociologists shared this view, al- 
though few went so far as to argue that inter-enterprise ownership rep- 
resented a novel property form (Voszka 1990; Matolcsy 1990; Móra 1991). 

Since the early 1990s, however, a number of developments have oc- 
curred which appear to have halted the initial trend in the direction of 
institutional cross-ownership. Most important, by the late 1990s officials 
at various state agencies in Hungary had succeeded in transferring own- 
ership over a large majority of state enterprises to private parties, foreign 
and domestic. Given the commitment of government officials in Hungary 
to large-scale privatization, it is unclear that the property rights structure 
described by Stark and others in the early 1990s survived the decade. An 
empirical test of the recombinant property thesis thus appears warranted; 
we accomplish this with an original analysis of two firm-level data sets 
that contain detailed information on the ownership of medium-sized and 
large enterprises in Hungary in 1992 and 1997 (Sagi 1993; Szelényi and 
Kováchs 1998).* Table 1 presents statistics on the ownership of such en- 


* The data come from two surveys conducted in 1993 and 1998, respectively. The 1993 
survey was based on a random sample of all firms included in the Hoppenstadt business 
register, which is compiled by a German company that has often been used as a 
sampling frame. Interviews were conducted with the CEOs of the firms sampled. The 
1998 data were also drawn from the Hoppenstadt register and, as in 1993, interviews 
were conducted with the CEOs. The 1998 sample differs from the 1993, however, in 
that the later sample was restricted to firms whose revenues were greater than 200 
million forints In order to ensure comparability, we have limited the analysis of the 
1993 data to firms with revenues at an equivalent level after controlling for inflation. 
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TABLE 1 
MAJORITY OWNERSHIP OF MEDIUM-SIZED AND LARGE ENTERPRISES IN HUNGARY 








FoRMERLY STATE- 





ALL FEMS OWNED FinMs 

1992 1997 1992 1997 
State — ess. 459 173 65 7 271 
Foreign ........ 16.8 25.6 8.1 173 
Domestic individual 24.2 39.1 13.0 35 7 
Managers ... 15.3 13.7 
Employees . 76 11.8 
Oer ecu; kot ates 16.2 a 10.2 
Domestic corporate. 9.4 9.8 9.7 8.2 
No majority SiGe tai 3.9 8.3 35 11.8 
TOAL oiro aa te a os 100.0 100 0 100.0 1000 

N of cases... ii 673 543 432 255 


NOTIE. —Data are from the 1992 Survey of Managers (Sagi 1993) and the 1997 Survey of Man- 
egement of Leading Hungarian Compames (Srelényi and Kovdchs 1998) 


terprises in these years, distinguishing between a number of types of 
ownership that we discuss in turn.’ 

Foreign ownership.—Table 1 shows that foreign ownership of enter- 
prises in Hungary rose between 1992 and 1997 from 16.8% to 25.6%. 
Analysis of the data indicates that about half of these companies fall into 
the category of greenfield investments; that is, new facilities established 
after 1989 that did not incorporate privatized state assets. The other half 
consist of formerly state-owned enterprises; as table 1 shows, by 1997 
foreign parties had acquired majority ownership rights in 17.3% of for- 
merly state-owned enterprises. Because FDI remains concentrated within 
a relatively small number of sectors, however, the statistics presented here 
probably understate the impact that foreign ownership has had on the 


‘Domestic corporate ownership has been treated as a distinct category since the data 
do not allow for the identification of the owners of these corporations themselves. It 
is possible, therefore, that domestic corporate ownership may be a disguise for state 
ownership, since the Hungarian state remains the owner of a sizable number of en- 
terprises. Given the pace of privatization in Hungary, however, it is more likely that 
the bulk of these domestic corporations are privately owned. Property transformation 
in the aluminum sector provides an example of the way in which private ownership 
in Hungary has assumed a corporate form. Based on fieldwork conducted in Hungary, 
we found that five of the six firms that were producing aluminum products as of 1997 
were corporately owned These corporations, however, were not owned by the state 
nor were they institutionally cross-owned. On the contrary, they were owned by Hun- 
garian individuals, with a foreign enterprise possessing minority rights in one of the 
two companies. In this sector, therefore, corporate forms did not act as a mask for 
state ownership but rather reflected a tendency among individual owners in Hungary 
to establish corporations in order to reduce their personal liability, as capitalists in 
most countries do. 
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Hungarian economy. It has been estimated, for example, that as of 1995 
foreign parties controlled 40% of manufacturing assets in Hungary and 
that firms with foreign parties on their list of owners accounted for 60% 
of Hungarian exports in that year (Hunya 2000). 

Employee ownership.—Hungarian employees have been able to acquire 
majority ownership rights over the enterprises in which they work in one 
of two ways. First, the government launched an employee stock ownership 
program (ESOP) in 1992 that allowed the employees of a state-owned 
enterprise to establish a special legal entity and subsequently purchase 
the enterprise using guaranteed loans called “E-credits,” which were ob- 
tained at below-market rates. By mid-1995, this program resulted in the 
sale of approximately 200 enterprises in the state’s portfolio to ESOP 
organizations (Lajtai 1997). Second, industrial cooperatives in Hungary 
were transformed en masse into employee-owned limited-liability or joint- 
stock companies as a result of legislation passed in 1992 mandating their 
corporatization. Before 1989, thousands of industrial cooperatives oper- 
ated in such light industries as textiles, clothing, furniture, and handicrafts. 
After 1992, it was generally employees who obtained shares in corpora- 
tized cooperatives according to a formula based on their salary and length 
of service.* As shown in table 1, by 1997 ESOP and the corporatization 
of industrial cooperatives together allowed employees to acquire owner- 
ship of 7.6% of all medium-sized and large firms in Hungary and 11.8% 
of formerly state-owned firms. 

Managerial ownership.—The statistics presented in table 1 indicate that 
Hungarian managers have not displayed a disinclination to acquire de 
jure ownership rights over productive assets in Hungary. Researchers who 
have advanced this claim have failed to consider evidence of extensive 
participation in the privatization process on the part of the managers of 
state-owned enterprises. By the mid-1990s, reports had emerged in Hun- 
gary that managers were obtaining significant ownership rights over pri- 
vatized enterprises via ESOP. Voszka (1995), for example, argued that the 
formulas that determined that distribution of shares of enterprises pri- 
vatized through ESOP—formulas based on salary, length of service, and 
the amount of money individuals contributed—tresulted in the concen- 
tration of shares in the hands of management (see also Réna-Tas 1997). 
More important, in 1993 the government altered the conditions of the E- 
credit program in a manner that explicitly favored managers. Following 


* The transformation of industrial cooperatives into employee-owned companies has 
not received the attention ıt deserves. The information presented here has been derived 
from interviews we conducted with managers of these companies, who provided details 
of the law mandating transformation and the manner in which shares were distributed 


among employees. 
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this change, managers were able to use their companies’ assets as collateral 
for E-credits, a stipulation that allowed them to obtain majority ownership 
rights over their firms and subsequently use a portion of the companies’ 
profits to meet loan obligations (Lajtai 1997). Soon after the implemen- 
tation of these changes, Karsai and Wright (1994) investigated nine firms 
privatized via ESOP and found that managers had acquired more than 
50% of the shares in five of these companies. Our analysis supports the 
conclusion that the managers of state enterprises have emerged in the 
postcommunist period as owners of privatized firms. By 1997 former 
managers had acquired ownership of 15.3% of all medium-sized to large 
firms in Hungry and 13.7% of former state enterprises (see table 1).’ 

Other domestic indtviduals.—Enterprise insiders were not the only do- 
mestic parties to have acquired ownership of state-owned companies in 
Hungary: as of 1997, 16.2% of all medium-sized and large firms and 10.2% 
of formerly state-owned enterprises were owned by Hungarian citizens 
who had been neither employees nor managers of the firms they acquired 
(see table 1). We came across instances of this type of domestic ownership 
in the course of investigating the aluminum sector. Initially firms in this 
sector had been placed in the category of long-term state ownership. 
Following the victory of the Socialists in 1994, however, officials at the 
State Property Agency (SPA) were instructed to locate buyers for alu- 
minum firms as rapidly as possible. Because interest on the part of foreign 
multinationals was limited, the SPA had little choice but to sell most of 
the facilities in question to two companies whose controlling shares were 
in the hands of a small number of Hungarian individuals. Given the lack 
of savings among domestic parties, it is reasonable to ask how these 
individuals were able to generate the sums needed to acquire the com- 
panies. The answer is that the SPA sold the firms for an extraordinarily 
low price. Although the details of the sales remain officially confidential, 
information leaked to the press indicates that, in one case, a facility that 
had been responsible for the production of 200,000 tons of aluminum- 
oxide products in 1988 was acquired in 1996 for the forint equivalent of 
$50,000 USD (MTTI-Econews 1997a). This action indicates that officials 
in Hungary were willing to part with firms at very low prices in those 
instances in which foreign interest was minimal, and this practice appears 
to have facilitated the transfer of ownership rights over state-owned en- 
terprises to domestic parties. 

State ownership.—The percentage of firms owned by the state declined 
considerably between 1992 and 1997, from 45.9% to 17.3% (table 1). Firms 
that remained state-owned as of 1997 fell into one of two categories: 


’ The data include the past employment histories of managers, permitting the identi- 
fication of individuals who had directed state-owned enterprises prior to 1997. 
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enterprises the state was unwilling to privatize and those for which it had 
not yet located buyers. Research suggests that the majority of the firms 
that remained state owned as of 1997 fell into the former category. Ac- 
cording to Voszka (2000), of the 306 firms that the state owned as of 1998, 
180 were in the category of long-term state ownership, and were concen- 
trated in such sectors as agriculture, forestry, and transportation. This left 
126 firms for which state officials were actively seeking buyers. Because 
firms in this latter group have been slated to be sold or liquidated within 
a few years, it is not unreasonable to expect that the number of medium- 
sized and large firms under state ownership in Hungary will decline fur- 
ther over time. 

No majority owner—One other category deserves close scrutiny: firms 
with no majority owner. Supporters of Stark’s recombinant property thesis 
would expect a large number of institutionally cross-owned firms to fall 
into this category, since shares of such firms are by definition distributed 
among a number of parties. In fact, a relatively high proportion of firms 
(10%) had no majority owner as of 1997 (table 1). Closer inspection reveals, 
however, that relatively few of the firms lacking a majority owner were 
institutionally cross-owned. Our analysis of the 1997 data indicates that 
a majority of the firms in this category (55.6%) were of a single type: firms 
in which managers and employees jointly held majority ownership rights. 
More than likely, these were firms that were privatized through ESOP 
after the implementation of changes facilitating managerial participation. 
Another 24.4% of the firms without majority owners were jointly held 
by identifiable private parties, foreign and domestic. Finally, only 10.1% 
of firms with no majority owner involved any degree of state ownership. 
Within this category of ownership, in other words, there is very little 
evidence of either institutional cross-ownership or the “blurring” of state 
and private property. 

Institutional cross-ownership.—Defenders of the recombinant property 
thesis may argue that, in and of itself, evidence of large-scale privatization 
does not amount to a refutation of the recombinant property thesis. They 
might point out, for example, that even subsequent to privatiration, the 
state may retain minority ownership rights of such magnitude as to place 
the enterprises in question into the category of recombinant property. This 
is not an unreasonable proposition since, according to Hungarian law, 
shareholders who control at least 25% of a firm’s equity have the power 
to veto vital actions such as mergers, acquisitions, divestments, and 
changes to the rights attached to different types of shares (Pechota 1990). 
In many cases, government officials in Hungary announced their intention 
of maintaining not 50% but a “25% plus 1” share in a given company 
since that level of ownership gave the state a considerable voice, if not 
in the daily operations of the firm, at least in the determination of key 
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TABLE 2 
Cross-OWNERSHIP AMONG MEDIUM-SIZED TO LARGE FIRMS IN HUNGARY, 1997 





MINORITY OWNER 
Domestic Domestic 
MAJORITY OWNER State Foreign Inchvidual Corporate N of Cases 
All firms: 
State tes: eee ete 3.2 21 3.2 M4 
Foreign ........ 22 tat 10.8 50 139 
Domestic individual 23 100 32 212 
Domestic corporate 3.8 113 75 53 
Total irern pc 18 5.0 6.0 3.4 498 
Formerly state-owned 
firms only. 
State E : cei 29 1.4 29 69 
Foreign .... . .. 4.5 13 6 23 44 
Domestic individual ... 3.2 11.7 pagod 3.2 91 
Domestic corporate. . 48 19.0 95 des 21 
TOL: 2 svecek ai 22 6.7 6.2 2.7 225 


NoTr.— Data are from the 1997 Survey of Management of Leading Hungaran Companies (Srelény! 
and Kováchs 1998) Mmorty owner has a 25%—49% stake, majority owner has 50% or more. 


decisions.* Because of the ownership rights that the “25% plus 1” rule 
confers in Hungary, a full test of the recombinant property thesis requires 
analysis of the distribution of minority ownership rights at this threshold. 

Table 2 cross-tabulates firms by majority and minority ownership, with 
minority ownership set at the 25% level. Contrary to the recombinant 
property thesis, only a relatively small percentage of firms (15.2% of all 
firms and 17.8% of formerly state-owned firms) reported minority holdings 
at the 25% threshold as of 1997. Governance of a large majority of Hun- 
garian firms, in other words, was firmly in the hands of majority owners 
by that year. Furthermore, our analysis fails to uncover evidence of the 
interpenetration of state and private property on a significant scale. As 
of 1997 the state exercised 25% ownership rights in very few privately 
owned firms (1.8%) while foreign companies had 25% ownership rights 
in only 3.2% of firms that were majority state-owned, and domestic in- 
dividuals held such stakes in only 2.1% of state-owned firms. On the basis 
of these findings, it appears safe to say that, by 1997, the property rights 
structure in Hungary was characterized by clear and unambiguous own- 
ership rights. 

It should be noted that recent studies by Hungarian researchers support 
* Among those firms slated to remain in permanent state ownership in the government’s 
initial decree of October 1992, e g., the state was expected to retain majority ownership 


in approximately one-half (61 of 126 enterprises) and “25 percent plus 1” ownership 
in the remainder (A{TI-Econews 19928). 
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our conclusion that majority ownership rights over Hungarian firms are 
generally in the hands of identifiable private parties (Téth 1997; Csite 
and Kovách 1999; Major, Vezzoni, and Szalavetz 1999; Mihdlyi 2000). 
Our analysis, however, has contributed to the ongoing debate over re- 
combinant property in two ways. First, we have subjected the recom- 
binant property thesis to a more rigorous test than has been undertaken 
in these recent studies by examining ownership ties at the 25% threshold 
according to type of majority owner. Even at this level, we find almost 
no evidence of the forms of interenterprise ownership described earlier 
by Stark. Second, we have explicitly assessed the claim regarding the 
interpenetration of state and private ownership, something existing studies 
have failed to do. Again, we find little evidence of the hybrid forms of 
ownership that the recombinant property hypothesis predicts. 


AN ALTERNATIVE MODEL OF PROPERTY TRANSFORMATION 


Recent developments in Hungary cast serious doubt on the contemporary 
relevance of the recombinant property thesis. While forms of interenter- 
prise ownership may have emerged in Hungary during the years imme- 
diately following the collapse of communism, the commitment of gov- 
ernment officials to dispose of state-owned assets appears to have 
transformed the property rights structures in ways supporters of the thesis 
failed to anticipate. In this section we elaborate an alternative theory of 
property transformation that highlights the role of the state as well as 
that of international agencies such as the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the European Union (EU). Any analysis of property transfor- 
mation in Hungary, we argue, must bring the state to the fore, given its 
capacity to allocate ownership rights over productive assets and thereby 
shape economic developments. Such an appreciation for the ability of the 
state to intervene in economic processes via its property rights actions 
must be balanced, however, by the recognition that pressures imposed by 
international agencies such as the IMF and the EU may limit the state’s 
autonomy in the economic arena. Our purpose in this section, then, is to 
outline a theory of property transformation in Hungary that both rec- 
ognizes that integration into global and regional markets has diminished 
the regulatory autonomy of the Hungarian state in many ways, and ac- 
knowledges that Hungarian state actors have nevertheless retained a ca- 
pacity to intervene decisively in economic processes through their property 
rights actions. 

Our effort to explain the course of privatization in Hungary incorporates 
three basic insights from the literature on comparative political economy. 
We start with a proposition that is repeated often in this literature: in 
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order to promote the domestic accumulation of capital, the state frequently 
adopts policies that favor local elites at the expense of foreign multina- 
tionals. Evan’s (1979) analysis of dependent development addresses this 
theme with particular clarity. The main elements of his argument can be 
summarized as follows. State actors have a vested interest in promoting 
the domestic accumulation of capital since the state’s own resources are 
drawn largely from the local economy. In developing countries, however, 
the state’s interest in domestic development often clashes with the de- 
termination of multinational corporations to repatriate locally generated 
profits to promote their global business strategies. Because local elites 
typically lack the organizational capacity to pursue international strategies 
and thus have little choice but to improve their market position by in- 
vesting locally, there tends to be a greater coincidence of interests between 
the state and local business elites than between the state and foreign 
capital. For these reasons, states in developing societies typically adopt a 
two-pronged developmental strategy, the first of which involves the ap- 
plication of pressures on multinationals to invest locally and to involve 
domestic producers in their production activities, the second of which 
involves a variety of efforts to promote the economic activities of local 
business elites. As we shall demonstrate, state actors in Hungary accepted 
this logic and, we will argue, for good reasons. 

The determination of state actors in Hungary to implement privat- 
zation policies that favored domestic parties provoked a strong reaction 
on the part of international agencies. In order to assess the capacity of 
such organizations as the IMF and EU to affect the course of privatization 
in Hungary, we turn to our second insight: Haggard’s (1995) notion of 
“deep integration.” In his analysis of the incorporation of developing 
nations into the global economy, Haggard distinguishes between “shallow 
integration,” by which he means the relaxations of restrictions on trade 
and macroeconomic stabilization, and “deep integration,” the harmoni- 
zation of rules governing foreign direct investment, competition, industrial 
policy, and other forms of economic regulation. According to Haggard, 
shallow integration is often embraced by domestic coalitions who have 
an interest in liberalizing the economy. However, developing countries 
only adopt a “deep integration agenda” when confronted by “powerful 
economic and political constraints” (Haggard 1995, pp. 6-7). On Hag- 
gard’s list of constraints are three types of pressure that are relevant for 
Hungary: an external debt burden, lending policies pursued by interna- 
tional financial institutions, and bilateral pressures applied by such entities 
as the EU. In the case of Hungary, these external forces worked in unison, 
pressuring state actors to establish in short order an open market economy 
in which foreign investments were both welcome and secure. 

The last insight from the literature on comparative political economy 
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involves the “property rights actions” of states, or, more specifically, the 
observation that states frequently influence the governance of economic 
sectors by manipulating property rights (Campbell and Lindberg 1990; 
Fligstein 1996). Over the years, political economists have highlighted a 
number of ways in which states intervene in the construction and main- 
tenance of markets, for example, by directing investment, subsidizing 
industries, erecting tariff barriers, and imposing currency and price con- 
trols (Moran 1974; Becker 1983; Bennett and Sharpe 1985). As Campbell 
and Lindberg (1990) point out, however, the capacity of states to influence 
economic processes through the manipulation of property rights has not 
received the scholarly attention it deserves. Focusing on developments in 
the United States, they show that state actors have frequently engaged 
in property rights actions in order to transform “governance regimes*—the 
specific combinations of organizational forms (markets, hierarchies, as- 
sociations, and networks) that coordinate economic activity among firms 
in a given sector, Campbell and Lindberg draw two important conclusions 
from their analysis: first, that the state is capable of exerting a pronounced 
influence on economic processes through the manipulation of property 
rights alone, and second, that the definition of property rights is a con- 
tinuously contested process given the capacity of the state to alter con- 
ditions of ownership (see also Fligstein 1996). An emphasis on the property 
rights actions of the state is crucial for an understanding of developments 
in Hungary: the conformity to standards imposed by such agencies as the 
IMF and EU restricted the range of policy options open to government 
officials, leaving the allocation of property rights as the most effective 
instrument in their arsenal for affecting economic developments. 

Taken together, we believe these insights constitute a comprehensive 
theory of property change in Hungary. The notion of deep integration 
highlights not only the determination of international agencies to open 
the country to FDI but also the methods those agencies use to achieve 
this end. The theory of dependent development reminds us that, even in 
the face of such pressure, states continue to make efforts to promote 
domestic accumulation. Finally, the emphasis on the property rights ac- 
tions of states ties the first two theoretical strands together. Because the 
Hungarian state retained formal ownership over most productive assets 
in that country after 1989, state actors were able to influence economic 
developments through the preferential allocation of property rights to 
domestic parties despite the constraints imposed by international agencies 
such as the IMF and EU. 

It should be noted that, up to this point, the theoretical framework we 
have proposed does not specify the relative strength of the two parties in 
question—the state and international agencies—in determining economic 
policy. The role of the state in the global economy is of course an issue 
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that is of considerable interest to researchers in a number of disciplines. 
Although a number of distinct approaches have been put forward, three 
perspectives appear to dominate the discussion. At one extreme are re- 
searchers who argue that globalization has created a “borderless” world 
in which the efforts of states to manage economic processes are at best 
futile and at worst dysfunctional (Ohmae 1990). A somewhat less extreme 
position but one that still posits a considerable loss of capacity on the 
part of states is what has been termed the “competition state” perspective 
(Stopford and Strange 1992; Cerny 1993). According to this view, growing 
competition for investment has forced states to abandon most of the in- 
terventionist policies used in the past, to follow neoliberal principles in 
regard to competition, trade, monetary, and fiscal policy, and to improve 
the overall economic climate by investing in education and infrastructure. 
A sizable number of researchers, however, argue that states in the global 
economy retain far more capacity to intervene in markets than the com- 
petition state model allows. According to the “developmental state” per- 
spective, for example, contemporary governments do not simply enforce 
neoliberal arrangements. On the contrary, they play a central role in fos- 
tering domestic development through an assortment of “protective and 
promotional policies” that systematically violate neoliberal principles re- 
garding the role of the state in the economy (Wade 1990; see also Amsden 
1989; Johnson 1982; Evans 1995). 

The theoretical framework outlined here falls broadly into the devel- 
opmental state camp. It should be noted, however, that such an approach 
has not been favored by researchers examining economic transformations 
in postcommunist Eastern Europe. On the contrary, the consensus has 
been that, because of the ideological climate in the years immediately 
following the collapse of communism as well as pressures from interna- 
tional agencies such as the IMF, state actors in postcommunist Eastern 
Europe rejected developmental models—such as those pioneered by East 
Asian countries—in favor of neoliberal model that largely restricts the 
state’s role in the economy to the enforcement of property rights and the 
removal of impediments to private enterprise (Amsden et al. 1994; Camp- 
bell and Pedersen 1996).° We argue, however, that in the case of Hungary 


’ Campbell and Pedersen (1996) argue that progressive conformity to the neoliberal 
model was the result of normative processes rather than coercive pressures. In their 
view, Western governments, foreign universities, and international agencles persuaded 
postcommunist governments in the region to adopt neoliberal principles by organizing 
conferences, providing advisors, generating publications, and financing educational 
activities. Largely as a result of these “cultural and associahonal” processes, postcom- 
munist governments in such countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary en- 
acted a remarkably similar set of policies in the early 1990s, embracing in particular 
those elements of the shock-therapy program advanced by Western economists that 
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such an emphasis on conformity with a neoliberal model of the state is 
misplaced. As our analysis will show, state actors in that country were 
far from being instrumentally incapacitated. Even as they pushed through 
legislation that progressively opened the country to global markets, gov- 
ernment officials in Hungary continued to play a central role in fostering 
domestic accumulation through their property rights actions. 


COERCIVE PRESSURES 


Although their focus is on the ability of states to influence economic 
processes, developmental state theorists nevertheless acknowledge the 
constraints under which state actors operate. As is regularly noted in the 
literature, the capacities of states to intervene in market processes are far 
from absolute and, in many instances, states have lost recourse to instru- 
ments widely utilized in the past (Boltho 1996; Helleiner 1994). Further- 
more, the range of policy options available to state actors varies consid- 
erably, due in large part to the extent to which a given country is integrated 
into international markets (Held et al. 1999). In order to understand the 
choice of instruments available to state actors, therefore, it is necessary 
to examine closely the types of external pressures to which they have been 
exposed. In the case of Hungary, we follow Haggard (1995) in highlighting 
three sources of pressure in particular: an external debt burden, the lend- 
ing policies of international financial institutions, and bilateral pressures 
from the EU. 


Foreign Debt 


Hungary found itself in 1989 with the highest per capita debt in the world. 
In that year, net external debt stood at about $16 billion, or about 50% 
of GDP (World Bank 1995, p. 1). Most of this took the form of state debt 


pertained to macroeconomic stabilization and the liberalization of prices and trade. In 
discussing the diffusion of neoliberal principles in Eastern Europe, however, it is 
important to note that consensus in regard to the legitimacy of these principles never 
extended to the privatization of state enterprises. Because postcommunist governments 
could ill afford the political fall-out that would accompany plant closures, postcom- 
mupist governments in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia adopted gradualistic 
approaches toward privatization that involved the extension of subsidies and credits 
to enterprises. Such approaches deviated from those proposed by international agencies 
such as the IMF and the World Bank, which advocated rapid privatization, the im- 
mediate hardening of enterprise budget constraints, and the liquidation of loss-making 
firms. Far from converging toward a standard model as a result of normative pressures, 
postcommunist governments in Eastern Europe generally resisted such pressures and 
implemented privatization policies that diverged substantially from the neoliberal 
model (King 2000, 2002). 
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to private banks as opposed to international lending agencies, which ruled 
out the possibility that the debt, or at least a portion of it, would be 
forgiven. Nor was default an option, since such a move would have cut 
Hungary off from further credit from both institutional and private lend- 
ers. Finally, officials in the first postcommunist government decided 
against renegotiating the debt on the grounds that this would have lowered 
Hungary’s credit rating and eliminated Hungary’s chances of partici- 
pating in certain loan programs (Denton 1990). Faced with this set of 
circumstances, Hungarian officials had little choice but to repay the debt 
as scheduled. 

This decision led to a new question: How was the government to obtain 
the revenue to meet Hungary’s debt obligations? The amount of money 
needed to satisfy these obligations was sizable, particularly in light of the 
recession that followed the collapse of communism. The solution that 
government officials devised was to divert revenues obtained from the 
privatization of state enterprises toward the repayment of the international 
debt. In January 1990, the first postcommunist government of Jozef Antall 
announced that 85% of privatization revenues would be channeled toward 
the repayment of state debt (MTI-Econews 1990). This policy had a 
number of implications, not all of which met with popular approval. For 
one, the government’s need for revenue ruled out the restitution of phys- 
ical assets to previous owners or their descendants. In the months follow- 
ing the first elections, the Smallholder’s Party (a member of the governing 
coalition) was pressing the government to implement precisely this kind 
of program. Spokespersons for the prime minister ruled this out, arguing 
in no uncertain terms that state-owned assets were not to be given away 
but rather exchanged for cash (MTT-Econews 1990b)."° More important, 
the decision to use privatization as a means of obtaining needed revenue 
implied that a significant number of state-owned enterprises would be 
sold to foreign multinationals for the simple reason that Hungarian in- 
dividuals and firms had very little capital at their disposal. Thus, despite 
considerable domestic resistance to the idea of selling state enterprises off 
to the highest bidder, the Antall government made no effort to disguise 
the fact that its privatization policy involved a concerted effort to attract 
foreign capital. On the contrary, the stated goal of the government was 
to sell 25%—30% of state-owned enterprises to foreign parties within five 
years (MTI-Econews 1991). In order to translate this policy into practice, 


The government's position on restitution softened somewhat over time. Although it 
never countenanced the return of physical assets, it did compromise by providing 
individuals who had Jost property after the communist seizure of power—as well as 
those who had been persecuted for political reasons—compensation vouchers that they 
could use to obtain land or shares in privatized enterprises 
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the government quickly passed a number of bills, among them generous 
tax reductions for foreign investors (World Bank 1995). 


International Financial Institutions 

There is a substantial literature detailing the pressures international fi- 
nancial institutions have imposed upon states, particularly states in less 
developed societies. In order to obtain funding from such institutions, 
state governments are regularly required to meet strict targets regarding 
budget and current account deficits as well as to engage in various types 
of restructuring involving, for example, the privatization of state enter- 
prises and the reform of financial institutions. In the case of Hungary, 
two institutions in particular head the list of agencies that have put pres- 
sure on successive governments to privatize state-owned enterprises and 
open the country to foreign investment: the IMF and the European Bank 
for Reconsiruction and Development (EBRD). 

Discussions of the ability of international lending agencies to force 
changes in governmental policies generally begin with the IMF, and for 
good reason. It is not only the material support that the agency itself 
provides that makes its role so important but also the fact that govern- 
ments have to maintain good relations with the IMF in order to obtain 
resources from other sources, including private capital markets. The link 
between IMF approval of a given country’s fiscal policies and that coun- 
try’s access to external resources is often explicit; Hungarian access to 
$300 million dollars worth of loans from the World Bank and the Japanese 
Eximbank in 1990, for example, depended on the satisfactory conclusion 
of negotiations with IMF officials M(TI-Econews 1992a). In addition, the 
cost of raising capital from private sources is directly linked to the status 
of a given country vis-à-vis the IMF. Those that are in good standing 
with the agency are rewarded with favorable credit ratings from organ- 
izations such as Moody’s, reducing the costs of raising capital in inter- 
national markets, while those in poor standing see their credit rating fall 
and the costs of raising capital climb precipitously. IMF disapproval of 
& government’s fiscal and budgetary programs can thus effectively elim- 
inate any chances of obtaining capital from either institutional or private 
parties, a fact of which successive Hungarian governments were well 
aware (Kornai 1997). 

There is another important point regarding IMF policies in Hungary 
that deserves mention: the IMF targets regarding budget deficits and 
current account balances were directly linked to privatization. IMF of- ` 
ficials made very clear their conviction that the rapid privatization of 
state-owned enterprises was essential if the Hungarian government was 
to stay within agreed-upon targets. For example, the privatization of state 
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enterprises involved a reduction of subsidies to enterprises as well as the 
removal of a large number of workers from the state payroll. Both of 
these outcomes reduced pressure on the state budget. In addition, the sale 
of state enterprises to foreign parties increased the amount of capital 
flowing into the country relative to that flowing out, reducing the current 
account deficit. IMF officials therefore advised Hungary on repeated oc- 
casions to divest itself of productive enterprises as rapidly as possible and 
to open the country to foreign investment (Wapenhans 1990). Thus, even 
though the formal targets to which the Hungarian government pledged 
to abide did not refer directly to privatization, the effort to attain these 
targets nevertheless implied not only the rapid privatization of state en- 
terprises but also the sale of these enterprises to foreign parties. 

Like the IMF, the EBRD was committed to the establishment of an 
economy based on the free trade of goods and services and the private 
ownership of the means of production. What this implied for Hungary 
was the privatization of state-owned enterprises, the establishment of 
corporate governance structures, the enactment of bankruptcy and com- 
petition laws, and the reform of financial institutions (Aghion 1991). Act- 
ing on these principles, the EBRD intervened in a very direct fashion in 
the privatization process, assuming the role of “strategic investor” by 
injecting capital into firms, thereby acquiring minority ownership rights 
and a seat on the boards of directors. The EBRD relied on this strategy 
extensively in Hungary; between 1991 and 1996 it purchased more than 
$1 billion worth of equity in some of the country’s most visible companies 
in such sectors as pharmaceuticals, chemicals, automobile manufacturing, 
textiles, hotels, and retail trade (MTI-Econews 19975). Furthermore, in 
1995 the EBRD became involved in the privatization of Hungary’s banks, 
utilizing the same strategy that had been applied to other enterprises, 
namely the acquisition of minority ownership rights to assist restructuring 
and to attract additional outside investors (MTI-Econews 1997c). 


Membership in the European Union 


Each of the governments that has ruled Hungary since the collapse of 
state socialism has had as one of its main goals entry into the EU (Denton 
1990). The reasons underlying this position are not difficult to discern. In 
the view of government officials, the long-term growth of the Hungarian 
economy hinged upon admission to the union. Among government off- 
cials, the benefits of such membership were impossible to ignore: the inflow 
of investment, higher wages, and funds for environmental clean-up, in- 
frastructure, health care, and education (World Bank 1999). These benefits 
came at a considerable cost, however. In particular, admission into the 
EU required the Hungarian government to observe strict limits regarding 
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budget deficits and the size of the public debt, and furthermore, to bring 
legal and regulatory codes into line with EU standards. Both of these 
requirements affected the Hungarian government’s policies toward 
privatization. 

There is no need to discuss here the manner in which the EU’s budg- 
etary and debt targets provided Hungarian officials with an incentive to 
dispose of state enterprises to foreign parties; this argument has already 
been laid out in the discussion of pressures emanating from the IMF. It 
should be noted, however, that the EU’s standards in regard to the size 
of the budget deficit were considerably more stringent to those adopted 
by the IMF." In addition, one of the preconditions of admission into the 
EU was the full “harmonization” of political, legal, and regulatory prac- 
tices. Such harmonization required prospective members to bring their 
political and legal systems into full conformity with EU standards. In and 
of itself, this was no mean feat; the list of standards to which a given 
country is required to conform fills many volumes and covers such matters 
as rules governing elections, environmental regulations, trade policies, the 
structure of the legal system, tax codes, the provision of pensions and 
health care, and so on. In regard to privatization and foreign participation 
in the economy, harmonization required convergence with EU standards 
regarding such issues as corporate governance, the protection of the rights 
of minority shareholders, the sanctity of investments, the repatriation of 
profits, bankruptcy and competition policy, and the reform of financial 
institutions (European Commission 1995). While EU officials have been 
somewhat tolerant of failure to stay within budgetary targets, they have 
taken a hard line in regard to issues pertaining to legal and regulatory 
harmonization. Nothing short of full convergence has been acceptable to 
EU commissioners (Bobinski 1997). 

Since 1989, postcommunist governments in Hungary have progressively 
brought the country into compliance with the EU. By 1997, the country 
had largely achieved harmonization with EU standards, as evident in a 
report published by the European Commission (1999) that commented 
favorably on Hungary’s efforts. Furthermore, the rules to which the EU 
required Hungary to conform are consistent with the neoliberal model of 
the state promoted by the IMF and EBRD, in the sense that compliance 
with EU standards explicitly ruled out many forms of state intervention 
in market processes. EU standards are designed to facilitate the free flow 
of goods, services, and capital across the borders of member states and 
to allow firms based in one member state the freedom to operate within 
the territory of another member state. In practice, observance of these 


! Whereas the IMF typically encouraged governments to bring the state deficit below 
5% of GDP on an annual basis, the EU has preferred 2 3% benchmark. 
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standards has ruled out recourse to policies on which states have histor- 
ically relied to promote domestic development. For example, in order to 
remain in accordance with EU standards, the Hungarian state was re- 
quired to eliminate prohibitions on FDI, to remove restrictions on the 
repatriation of profits through such devices as currency controls or dis- 
criminatory taxation, to break down tariff barriers with other EU mem- 
bers, and to enforce competition laws that greatly limited the govern- 
ment’s capacity to support domestic firms by means of direct subsidies, 
soft loans, export credits, or favorable treatment in the area of government 
procurement (World Bank 1999). 

In sum, the external pressures that government officials in Hungary 
confronted during the 1990s did not push in divergent directions but 
worked in unison toward establishing in as short a time frame as possible 
a functioning market economy in which foreign investments were both 
welcome and secure. Homogenization with EU standards, for example, 
explicitly excluded the possibility of state actors using taxes, tariffs, cur- 
rency controls, restrictions on the repatriation of profits, or prohibitions 
on direct foreign investment to promote domestic development. Fiscal 
targets imposed by the IMF and EU placed strict limitations on the ability 
of state actors to direct investment toward firms in certain sectors and, 
in addition, encouraged the sale of state enterprises to foreign parties in 
order to reduce budget and current account deficits. Finally, the obligation 
to repay the debt incurred by communist governments further pressured 
state actors into selling enterprises to foreign multinationals in order to 
channel proceeds toward the repayment of privately held debt. Taken 
together, these external pressures effectively denied government officials 
access to most of the instruments states have used to foster local industries. 
One instrument of economic intervention, however, was not strictly reg- 
ulated by the international agencies in question: the allocation of own- 
ership rights over state-owned enterprises. Denied other means of inter- 
vention, state actors in Hungary relied greatly on property rights actions 
in an effort to influence economic developments in the country. It is to 
this story that we turn next. 


CHANGING PRIVATIZATION POLICIES IN HUNGARY 


In this section we describe in more detail the manner in which external 
pressures affected the course of privatization in Hungary. The entire pri- 
vatization process can be roughly divided into three periods: an initial 
period from 1990 to 1992 during which the need to channel privatization 
revenues toward the repayment of the external debt led to determination 
on the part of the government to promote the sale of state enterprises to 
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foreign multinationals, an intermediate period from 1993 to 1994 during 
which domestic resistance to the sell-off of enterprises to foreigners led 
the government to implement a set of policies that subsidized the sale of 
enterprises to domestic parties but in turn resulted in the deterioration of 
external support for the government’s policies, and the final period from 
1995 to 1997 during which the socialist government of Gyula Horn gave 
in to international pressures and accelerated the privatization process, 
including the privatization of firms in the financial, energy, and telecom- 
munications sectors. With this, the privatization process in Hungary was 
largely completed, with foreign capital dominating key sectors of the econ- 
omy, domestic owners holding a sizable number of businesses particularly 
in labor-intensive sectors of the economy, and the state left in control of 
a few hundred firms concentrated in such sectors as defense, steel, trans- 
port, and agriculture. 


The Initial Phase, 1990-92 


As noted, the obligation to meet debt obligations inherited from the so- 
cialist regime forced the first postcommunist government of Jozsef Antall 
to implement a privatization policy that emphasized the sale of state- 
owned enterprises to foreign parties. This policy was a successful one, for 
a time, with foreign capital responding quickly to the government’s efforts 
to raise hard currency via the sale of state-owned enterprises. As table 1 
shows, foreign buyers dominated the privatization process during the first 
years of pastcommunist rule; in 1991, for example, sales to foreign parties 
accounted for more than three-quarters of the privatization proceeds for 
that year, and in 1992 for more than half of these proceeds. A total of $6 
billion of foreign investment entered Hungary between January 1990 and 
January 1993, making Hungary the largest recipient of foreign investment 
in Eastern Europe in per capita terms (World Bank 1995, p. 151). While 
much of this capital inflow took the form of greenfield investment in new 
production facilities, a sizable proportion involved the sale of existing 
enterprises to multinational corporations; by the end of 1992, approxi- 
mately half of FDI had gone toward the purchase of formerly state-owned 
enterprises (van Elkin 19985). As promised, much of this revenue was 
channeled toward the repayment of the state’s external debt. In 1991 
alone, the equivalent of $200 million in privatization revenues was used 
for this purpose (van Elkin 19988). 

One result of this massive infusion of FDI was the transfer of control 
of entire sectors of the economy to foreign multinationals. The tobacco 
industry is a perfect example. Under state ownership as of 1990, firms in 
the tobacco sector attracted a great deal of foreign attention due to the 
desire of foreign multinationals to take advantage of cheap Hungarian 
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labor and to acquire market share in a country containing a sizable num- 
ber of cigarette smokers. Firms such as R. J. Reynolds quickly made their 
interest known to the SPA, which in turn began to invite tenders on 
tobacco-processing and cigarette-manufacturing plants in 1991 in accord 
with new policies that permitted investor-initiated transformations. 
Within a year, all of Hungary’s tobacco and cigarette companies had been 
sold (for a total price of $200 million) to the multinationals that dominated 
the global production of cigarettes (MTI-Econews 1993a). The same pro- 
cess was at work in other sectors producing consumer goods; within four 
years, foreign capital effectively dominated segments of the Hungarian 
economy such as food processing and cosmetics (Lajtai 1997). 

Not surprisingly, the readiness of the Hungarian government to part 
with state enterprises met with the support of international agencies. The 
IMF demonstrated its approval by extending a $1.6 billion loan to Hun- 
gary in 1991, to be released in tranches conditional upon the government’s 
capacity to stay within IMF-imposed targets. More important, the overt 
vote of confidence that international agencies gave Hungary helped the 
country earn a solid credit rating. This, combined with the fact that the 
inflow of foreign capital had radically improved Hungary’s current ac- 
count balance, allowed the country to continue to obtain capital from 
private sources at a relatively low cost, a favorable development for a 
country like Hungary, which acquired the bulk of the funds it needed not 
from institutional lenders but rather from private sources (World Bank 
1995). 

At the same time as the Antall government was bolstering Hungary’s 
standing in the eyes of the international financial community, it was also 
making efforts to satisfy the EU’s demands regarding harmonization. 
Since the first postcommunist government took office in 1990, Hungarian 
officials had gone to great lengths to achieve legal and regulatory har- 
monization. As early as 1990, parliament established a special commission 
to ensure that new legislation was in line with EU standards (MTI-Eco- 
news 1997e). In 1991, Hungary and the EU signed an association agree- 
ment that reduced tariffs on the export of Hungarian goods to EU coun- 
tries in exchange for a commitment on the part of the Hungarian 
government to continue down the road toward full harmonization. In 
many areas, such as laws pertaining to corporate governance and bank- 
ruptcy, convergence with EU standards was obtained by 1991 (Mills 1991). 

Despite the fact that Hungary was rewarded for its conformity to in- 
ternational standards, not everyone in the country supported the govern- 
ment’s efforts. In fact, resistance to such conformity emerged very early, 
even within governmental circles. As noted above, representatives from 
the Smallholder’s Party objected to the fact that the government’s policy 
of channeling privatization revenue toward the repayment of the external 
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debt ruled out the possibility of restituting physical property to its original 
owners. Even one of the vice presidents of the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum, the ruling party, objected in 1992 to the “sell-out” of state property 
to foreign parties (Robinson 1992). As time went on, domestic opposition 
to the government’s privatization policy grew, particularly since the im- 
proved standing of the government in the eyes of the international fi- 
nancial community did not coincide with improvements in its citizens’ 
standard of living. On the contrary, progress along the privatization front 
was matched by further economic declines. In 1991 alone, GDP fell by 
11.9% (World Bank 1995, p. 2). Under such conditions, it is not surprising 
that public discontent translated into a shift in the government’s priva- 
tization policies away from an emphasis on cash sales to foreign multi- 
nationals and toward the subsidized sale of enterprises to domestic parties. 


The Intermediate Phase, 1993—94 


Opposition to foreign domination of the privatization process within the 
ruling coalition in Hungary resulted in a change of course during this 
period, involving specifically the establishment of restrictions on foreign 
ownership of firms in key economic sectors such as banking, energy, and 
telecommunications and the implementation of policies promoting the sale 
of state enterprises to domestic parties. The capacity of the Hungarian 
government to accomplish these goals was predicated on the fact that it 
had taken a number of moves in 1992 to reassert its control over state- 
owned assets. In particular, government officials had obtained passage of 
legislation that required state-owned enterprises to “corporatize” (i.e., to 
transform themselves into limited-liability or joint-stock companies) by 
January 1, 1993. In practice this meant that the SPA obtained the right, 
previously exercised by enterprise councils made up jointly of workers 
and managers, to appoint and remove directors. In addition, the man- 
datory corporatization law provided the state with a lever of control over 
the thousands of limited-liability and joint-stock companies that had been 
legally established by enterprise insiders since the passage of the 1989 
Transformation Law. Prior to mandatory corporatization, managers had 
exercised considerable control over many of these “satellites” since the 
holding companies that controlled these satellites were governed by en- 
terprise councils under their direction. By abolishing these councils, the 
mandatory corporatization law effectively transferred to the SPA property 
rights not only over state enterprises themselves but also over the many 
thousands of new companies that had emerged alongside state enterprises 
(Voszka 1995). 

In 1992, the government also began its bailout of Hungary’s six largest 
commercial banks, purchasing debt and injecting enormous sums of 
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money into the banks in exchange for equity. As a result of this debt-for- 
equity swap, the state (through the Ministry of Finance) once again came 
to exercise majority ownership rights over Hungary’s major banks. This 
in turn gave government officials enormous leverage over state-owned 
enterprises, allowing them to extract concessions from enterprise directors 
before extending new credit (Voszka 1994). Finally, 1992 saw the passage 
of legislation creating a special agency, the State Asset Management Com- 
pany (SAMC), to oversee the activities of hundreds of firms that were 
designated to remain under long-term state ownership. Firms slated for 
long-term state ownership included some of the largest enterprises in 
Hungary in such sectors as metallurgy, engineering, energy, telecommu- 
nications, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. Taken together, the enterprises 
under the control of the SAMC accounted for more than half of all state- 
owned assets (Voszka 1995, p. 298). Although outside investors were wel- 
come to purchase stakes in these companies, the legislation that estab- 
lished the SAMC required the state to retain significant ownership rights 
for the foreseeable future, a requirement that effectively discouraged out- 
gide investment. Furthermore, the state’s power to intervene into the 
affairs of firms placed under long-term ownership was pronounced. The 
SAMC, for example, not only had the right to hire and fire managers but 
also to set prices on outputs and to redistribute income among firms in 
a given sector (Voszka 1995; see also Canning and Hare 1994). 

These efforts to “renationalize” state-owned enterprises set the stage for 
a shift in governmental policies in the direction of promoting domestic 
ownership of productive assets. The first signs that the government was 
changing its tune came in early 1992, when the minister responsible for 
privatization called for an increase in domestic involvement in the pri- 
vatization process (MTI-Econews 1992a). Statements such as these were 
followed later that year by an expansion of the E-credit program, which 
involved the provision of loans at below-market prices for the purchase 
of state enterprises. Such credits were initially restricted to individuals 
participating in the first “self-privatization” program of 1991, which had 
involved the sale of a few hundred small and medium-sized enterprises. 
In January 1992, however, ceilings on the amount of money that could 
be loaned were scrapped, allowing domestic parties to use these credits 
to purchase large as well as small enterprises.” The circle of those eligible 
to participate in the program was also widened to include workers and 
managers who wished to purchase firms through employee stock-own- 


2 Buyers bad to provide 2% of the purchase price of firms up to 5 million forints 
(equal to the equivalent of $60,000 at 1992 exchange rates) and 15% of the amount 
over 5 million forints In the case of large firms, therefore, E-credits could be used to 
cover approximately 85% of the purchase price (MTI-Econews 19936). 
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ership programs. Foreigners, however, were excluded from the program 
(Canning and Hare 1994). Finally, in order to make the program even 
more attractive to potential buyers, the government established a three- 
year grace period on the repayment of loans and lowered the interest rate 
from 20% in January 1992 to 7% by December 1992. With inflation 
running at 23% in 1992, interest rates on E-credits were negative by a 
very large margin, which in effect meant that the government was sub- 
sidizing the sale of state enterprises to domestic parties (MTI-Econews 
1992b). 

The government also promoted the sale of state-owned enterprises to 
Hungarian citizens by allowing them to purchase firms with compensation 
vouchers rather than cash. Compensation vouchers were originally given 
to individuals who had lost property during the communist period or who 
had been subjected to political persecution. By the end of 1994, 1.5 million 
Hungarians had been provided with vouchers with a nominal value of 
110 billion forints, or approximately 1 billion in U.S. currency at 1994 
exchange rates (MTI-Econews 1994). The problem that many of the hold- 
ers of these coupons faced, however, was a lack of attractive investment 
opportunities. Initially, the number of firms whose shares could be pur- 
chased on the Budapest Stock Exchange in exchange for coupons was 
very limited. As a result, a secondary market in compensation coupons 
developed; by the end of 1994, the market value of these coupons stood 
at less than 40% of their original face value (MTI-Econews 1994). Be- 
ginning in 1993, however, the government allowed Hungarian citizens 
and ESOP organizations to purchase state enterprises with compensation 
vouchers up to a certain percentage of the purchase price, typically 
20%—40%. The government accepted these compensation vouchers at 
their face value, and, once again, foreigners were excluded from the pro- 
gram (MTI-Econews 1995a). Thus, while average citizens lacked oppor- 
tunities to invest their coupons profitably and foreign parties were pro- 
hibited from exchanging them altogether, enterprising Hungarians were 
able to acquire state-owned firms at a considerable discount by purchasing 
coupons at less than half their nominal value on the secondary market 
and then redeeming them with the SPA at their full value. Since com- 
pensation coupons did not represent real revenue, the practice of accepting 
these coupons in exchange for ownership of enterprises represented an- 
other way in which the acquisition of economic assets on the part of 
Hungarian citizens was subsidized by the state. 

Table 3 displays the cumulative effects of the government’s new pri- 
vatization policies. Not surprisingly, the refusal to countenance the sale 
of firms in key economic sectors to multinational corporations eventually 
slowed foreign sales to a trickle. In 1993, for example, sales to foreign 
parties were the equivalent of more than a billion U.S. dollars and rep- 
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TABLE 3 
REVENUES FROM PRIVATIZATION, IN BILLIONS OF FORINTS 








Jan—June 
o ee _ eee 
Total ........ 31.4 743 1738 1303 4740 158.0 119.6 1,162.1 
Cash 303 630 1349 368 451.6 113.9 112.5 943.6 
(96.5) (848) (77.6) (28.2) (953) (721) (941) (81.2) 
Foreign 
exchange... 24.6 410 110.7 129 4121 775 83.8 763.1 
(783) (55.2) (637) (9.9) (86.9) (49 1) (70.1) (65.7) 
Forint .... . 5.7 220 24.2 239 395 364 28.7 180 5 
(182) (29.6) (13.9) (183) (83) (23.0) (24.0) (15.5) 
Credit . ... ...... 1.0 9.1 21.7 29.3 3.9 2.4 3 67.7 
(3.2) (122) (12.5) (225) (0.8) (1.5) (.2) (5 8) 
Compensation 
coupons... .. 0 23 173 642 185 41.6 6.8 1507 
(0 (3.1) (100) (49.3) (3.9) (263) (5.7) (13.0) 
Average exchange 
rate o ooeec, 74.7 790 91.9 1052 125.7 1526 1800 


NOTE — Data are from the State Privabraton and Asset Management Agency as reported m van Elin 
(19985, p. 64). Percentage of total revenues are in parentheses. 


resented more than 60% of the SPA’s revenues for that year. By 1994, 
foreign sales dropped to less than the equivalent of $125 million, repre- 
senting only 10% of the SPA’s revenues. At the same time, the subsidized 
sale of enterprises to Hungarian citizens picked up dramatically. In 1992, 
sale by means of E-credits and compensation vouchers accounted for 
slightly more than 15% of the SPA’s revenues. In 1994, however, sales 
subsidized by means of such credits and coupons exceeded cash sales by 
a large margin, accounting for more than 70% of the SPA’s “revenues” 
for that year. As these statistics make clear, the government had lived up 
to its promise to restrict foreign investment in favor of policies designed 
to promote the formation of a domestic bourgeoisie. By the end of 1994, 
foreign investment had dropped precipitously while the sale of firms to 
Hungarian citizens accounted for the bulk of privatization transactions. 

The response to the government’s shift in policies on the part of in- 
ternational agencies was swift and severe. Officials from IMF, EBRD, 
and EU condemned the failure of the Hungarian government to make 
progress on the privatization front. When these criticisms failed to bring 
about the desired results, the agencies in question cut off assistance to 
Hungary. The IMF suspended release of further tranches of aid, and the 
EBRD followed suit. As a result, Hungary’s position within international 
financial markets deteriorated considerably. Its credit rating declined, 
making the cost of obtaining capital on international bond markets higher. 
In addition, its refusal to open up key economic sectors to foreign pen- 
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etration was met with condemnation from EU officials (Denton 1993; 
MTI-Econews 1995a; Kornai 1997). Ultimately the policy shift proved 
unsustainable. Because Hungary remained dependent on foreign financial 
assistance, the government could ill afford to appear on the IMF’s black- 
list. In addition, to many Hungarians the benefits associated with flouting 
the EU’s standards regarding foreign ownership did not appear to mea- 
sure up to the costs associated with failure to gain membership in that 
body. During the election campaign of 1994, the Socialist Party took issue 
with the Antall government’s privatization policies, promising to put an 
end to Hungary’s isolation within the international community. Ironically, 
the victory of the Socialists marked a return to conformity to standards 
imposed by international agencies. 


The Final Phase, 1995—97 


The election of the Socialists to power in the fall of 1994 marked the end 
of efforts to promote domestic ownership of firms in key economic sectors. 
The program of subsidizing sales of state-owned enterprises to Hungarian 
citizens was quickly replaced by one that reemphasized sales to foreign 
multinationals. As table 3 shows, in 1995 the E-credit and compensation 
vouchers accounted for less than 5% of privatization revenue for that 
year, down from approximately 70% in 1994. The decline was comple- 
mented by a dramatic increase in cash sales, particularly cash sales to 
foreign parties. According to table 1, revenues from cash sales increased 
by a factor of 10 in real terms, from the equivalent of approximately $350 
million in 1994 to $3.6 billion in 1995, with sales to foreigners accounting 
for more than 90% of the total cash figure. What might have led a gov- 
ernment made up largely of reformed communists to implement a set of 
policies that so clearly favored foreign capital? 

As noted above, previous efforts to promote domestic sales of state- 
owned enterprises had resulted in the deterioration of Hungary’s position 
within international financial circles which in turn had contributed to a 
serious downturn in the domestic economy. By the time the Socialists took 
office, real wages were falling, unemployment was above 10%, inflation 
was at 30%, the current account deficit had climbed to more than $300 
million (almost 10% of GDP), and the budget deficit exceeded 8% of GDP 
(Cottarelli 1998, pp. 13-17). The Socialists made good on their pledge to 
reverse this situation and immediately entered into negotiations with in- 


2 The use of compensation vouchers increased in 1996 due to the fact that the Socialist 
government was obliged to redeem coupons issued prior to its assumption of power. 
By 1997, however, compensation vouchers once again accounted for far leas than 10% 
of privatization revenues. 
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ternational lenders and the EU. Agreement was reached with the IMF 
in 1995, and the government was obliged to speed up privatization and 
to accept strict limits on the size of the budget and current account deficits 
in exchange for a new $300 million loan from the agency. The signing of 
this agreement led in turn to the release of funds from the EBRD, which 
began investing money in Hungary with renewed zeal (Marsh 1995; MTI- 
Econews 19955, 1994). Finally, the Socialist government signed an agree- 
ment with the EU in 1995 that committed Hungary to a set of sweeping 
reforms—particularly in regard to the privatization banks and utility com- 
panies, which the previous government had resisted (OECD 1999). Crisis 
conditions, in other words, had pushed Hungary back into the arms of 
international lenders and the EU, entities that were prepared to welcome 
the country back into the fold only on the condition that it abide by 
neoliberal principles. 

Of special interest to international agencies was the privatization of the 
banking sector. From the perspective of the IMF and the EBRD, private 
ownership of financial institutions in postcommunist countries was nec- 
essary in order to put an end to the type of “subterranean redistribution” 
that resulted from the tendency of state-owned banks to extend loans to 
loss-making state-owned enterprises (King 2000). According to this view, 
the Hungarian economy could not be based on market principles until 
bank privatization had been achieved. For the IMF and EU, however, 
it was not enough to force the state to divest itself of shares in Hungarian 
commercial banks; international agencies were unanimous in their call 
for the elimination of restrictions on foreign ownership of Hungarian 
financial institutions (European Commission 1995; Borish and Noël 1996; 
EBRD 1997). Since 1990, the Hungarian government had been enforcing 
a law that prohibited foreign parties from owning more than 10% of a 
given bank without special permission—and up to 1995 that permission 
had never been granted. This law was supplemented by legislation passed 
in 1992 that prohibited any single entity from owning more than 25% of 
a given bank (Lakatos 1991). Following the conclusion of negotiations 
with the EU in 1995, the Hungarian parliament repealed these restrictive 
laws and, in accordance with EU standards, passed new legislation per- 
mitting unlimited foreign ownership of banks and other financial inst- 
tutions, such as insurance companies and mutual funds (van Elkin 19988). 

Foreign intervention in the privatization of the banking sector was not 
limited, however, to the elimination of legal restrictions on foreign own- 
ership. Following the repeal of the laws in question, international lending 
agencies such as the EBRD began to intervene directly in the privatization 
of banks. Over the course of 1995, for example, the EBRD purchased 
minority ownership stakes in five of Hungary’s six main commercial 
banks. The purpose of this action was twofold: first, to inject capital for 
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use in restructuring the banks’ operations, and second, to send a signal 
to potential investors that the reform of the banking sector was proceeding 
as planned (European Report 1997; Robinson 1997). The strategy worked. 
By 1997, all but one of Hungary’s commercial banks had been privatized, 
with majority ownership rights passing into the hands of large European 
financial establishments (EBRD 1998; van Elkin 1998). Largely as a 
result of international pressure, Hungary became the first country within 
the former Soviet bloc to put banking practices on an entirely new footing. 

The privatization of telecommunication and energy firms followed the 
same pattern. International lending agencies and the EU demanded the 
elimination of restrictions on foreign ownership of firms in these sectors. 
Upon conclusion of negotiations with the IMF and the EU in 1995, the 
government removed state-owned telecommunications and energy com- 
panies from the list of firms to remain under long-term state ownership. 
Massive loans from the EBRD and the World Bank quickly materialized 
to modernize these sectors and to attract additional foreign investors; not 
surprisingly, foreign capital came pouring in. In 1995 alone, foreign multi- 
nationals invested $2 billion in Hungarian energy companies, acquiring 
majority ownership rights over all of Hungary’s electricity producers and 
distributors and all of Hungary’s gas distributors as well as minority 
ownership rights in MOL, Hungary’s state-owned gas producer. In ad- 
dition, two multinationals acquired controlling interest in MATAV, the 
state-owned telecommunications company that in and of itself accounted 
for more the 3% of the country’s GDP (Financial Times 1997, 1999). 

The statistics presented in table 4 underscore the extent to which foreign 
multinationals came to occupy many of the Hungarian economy’s “com- 
manding heights.” The table displays majority ownership of firms in the 
following sectors—energy, telecommunications, finance, and basic indus- 
try—that were placed into the category of long-term state ownership in 
1992. Despite the intentions of state officials to retain control over firms 
in these sectors, by 1999 foreign multinationals had assumed control of 
two-thirds of the enterprises. This development is in line with estimates 
that, by the late 1990s, foreign capital controlled two-thirds of the eco- 
nomic assets in the manufacturing sector, 90% in telecommunications, 
60% in energy production and distribution, and 70% in finance (MTI- 
Econews 1997d). Within 10 years of the collapse of state socialism, in 
other words, control of key sectors of the economy had been ceded to 
foreign multinationals. 

Given the fact that pressures applied by international agencies had 
largely eliminated restrictions on foreign ownership by 1997, it would be 
easy to describe changes to the property rights structure in Hungary in 
terms of progressive conformity to internationally imposed standards. 
Such an interpretation would overlook, however, the significance of earlier 
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TABLE 4 
OWNERSHIP OF FIRMS PLACED INTO PERMANENT STATE OWNERSHIP (INDUSTRIAL 
Firms, FIRMI IN ENERGY SECTOR, AND BANKS ONLY), 1999 








MAJORITY OWNER 


Jomt Foreign 

SECTOR N of Firms State Foreign Domestic and Domestic 
Industry 12 2 7 2 1 
Energy ..... a seeee 7 1 6 0 0 
Banking .. . 7 2 5 0 0 
Telecommunications 1 1 0 0 
Total osc pees. i 27 5 19 2 1 





Norr —Data are from company reports and buxmess press 


property rights actions on the part of the state. Not only did government 
officials in Hungary maintain barriers to foreign investment for much of 
the 1990s, they also adopted, at considerable cost in terms of their standing 
in the international financial community, policies that subsidized the sale 
of state-owned assets to domestic parties. Although these policies were 
only in effect for a few years, they were nevertheless applied extensively 
enough to have fostered the emergence of a class of domestic owners. 
Furthermore, because ownership rights were in many instances trans- 
ferred to enterprise insiders, the ranks of these owners included many 
individuals with a detailed understanding of the challenges their firms 
faced in finding a niche in regional and global markets. Although it is 
still too early to determine the extent to which the channeling of ownership 
rights to Hungarian nationals has fostered local capital accumulation, it 
seems reasonable to argue that the privatization policies pursued by gov- 
ernment officials in Hungary kept open lines of development that would 
have been closed had the market-driven approach favored by interna- 
tional agencies been implemented, particularly since, as many observers 
have noted, the shock-therapy approach toward privatization would in 
all likelihood have led to the exit of a large number of viable firms from 
the market (Leijonhufvud and Rühl 1997; King 2002). The fact that state 
actors in Hungary ultimately conceded to the demands of international 
agencies should therefore not be allowed to obscure their efforts to shape 
the development of the domestic economy through their property rights 
actions. 


CONCLUSION 


Evolutionary accounts of property transformation in postcommunist Hun- 
gary have ignored evidence of the rapid diffusion of private ownership 
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rights in Hungary. As our empirical analysis has shown, since the collapse 
of state socialism in 1989 Hungary has witnessed not a blurring of the 
distinction between state and private ownership but a transition from 
state to private ownership. We explain this transition by calling attention 
to two developments that have been ignored in most sociological accounts 
of property transformation in Hungary. First, state actors in that country 
actively promoted the emergence of a domestic ownership class by sub-. 
sidizing the sale of state-owned enterprises to Hungarians. Second, a mas- 
sive amount of direct foreign investment has entered Hungary over the 
past 10 years, particularly after 1995 when the government implemented 
a stabilization package that eliminated many restrictions on direct foreign 
investment. Taken together, these two developments have placed own- 
ership of a large majority of medium-sized to large enterprises in the 
hands of clearly identifiable private parties. Capitalism in Hungary is 
being made, in other words, with rather than without capitalists. 
Drawing on insights from comparative political economy, we explain 
the diffusion of private ownership rights in Hungary, and in particular 
the distribution of these rights between foreign and domestic parties, in 
terms of a contest between the state and international agencies over the 
course of economic development in Hungary. Evolutionary accounts have 
had little to say about the role of the state and international agencies in 
property transformation, emphasizing instead the manner in which local 
actors, particularly enterprise directors, constructed new institutions on 
the basis of routines and practices dating back to the state-socialist period. 
We argue, however, that a theoretical approach that fails to put the state 
and supra-state agencies at the center of the analysis cannot possibly 
explain the transformation of ownership rights in Hungary. As our anal- 
ysis has shown, state actors in Hungary resisted pressures to allow foreign 
capital free sway in the country by maintaining barriers to FDI and 
subsidizing the sale of state enterprises to domestic parties. Because of 
these efforts a very substantial proportion of formerly state-owned en- 
terprises were in the hands of Hungarian citizens by the late 1990s. Ul- 
timately, however, pressures applied by a host of international agencies 
combined with deteriorating economic conditions forced government of- 
ficials in Hungary to abandon these efforts. The subsidized sale of state 
enterprises to Hungarian nationals came to a halt, barriers to FDI were 
lifted, and foreign capital came to control most of the Hungarian econ- 
omy’s commanding heights. i 
On the surface, these developments appear to confirm the arguments 
of competition state theorists. After all, the agreements into which Hun- 
gary has entered with international agencies such as the IMF and EU 
rule out recourse to a broad range of policy options on which states have 
historically relied to influence economic activities. Despite considerable 
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evidence of conformity with neoliberal principles on the part of govern- 
ment officials in Hungary, we nevertheless insist that the competition state 
perspective cannot be usefully applied to property transformations in that 
country. Contrary to the expectations of theorists in the competition state 
camp, government officials in Hungary did not play the role of “suitors” 
of foreign capital but instead enforced for a number of years policies that 
were decidedly unfriendly toward foreign multinationals seeking entry 
into the country. The property rights actions of state actors in Hungary 
are much better explained, we argue, from the developmental state per- 
spective. While there is no doubt that the Hungarian state has experienced 
considerable erosion in its ability to influence economic activities since 
becoming integrated into world markets, the analysis presented here has 
demonstrated that government officials in that country retained significant 
capacity to shape economic developments through the allocation of own- 
ership rights over state enterprises. Although it is still too early to deter- 
mine with any precision the economic impact of these actions, it is not 
unreasonable to argue that the channeling of assets to Hungarian nationals 
has resulted in higher rates of domestic capital accumulation than would 
have been obtained had the shock-therapy approach to privatization been 
fully implemented. Thus we maintain that, even though they were forced 
in the long run to adopt the neoliberal formulas put forward by inter 
national agencies, state actors in Hungary were nevertheless able to affect 
in a durable way the integration of their country into the world economy 
through their property rights actions. 

Up to now, researchers studying postcommunist Eastern Europe have 
generally rejected the developmental state approach either on the grounds 
that control of economic assets has devolved to local actors or that in- 
ternational agencies have imposed constraints on government officials that 
rule out effective economic intervention on the part of the state. Both of 
these arguments emphasize the organizational weakness of postcommunist 
states in Eastern Europe and both, we argue, are misplaced. Studies that 
have highlighted the incapacity of postcommunist governments to influ- 
ence economic processes have overlooked the manner in which the pri- 
vatization process itself has provided state actors with new means of 
shaping economic developments. For this reason, we believe that the 
property rights framework outlined here, while not universally relevant, 
may be usefully applied to other formerly state-socialist societies, partic- 
ularly those in Eastern Europe, where state actors have possessed formal 
ownership rights over the bulk of their country’s productive assets and 
been under enormous pressure to open their countries up to foreign direct 
investment. Under these circumstances, we expect that state actors in 
such countries as Poland, the Czech Republic, and Slovenia have followed 
the lead of their counterparts in Hungary in relying greatly on property 
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rights actions to further developmental goals. In short, we believe that 
Hungary is not an isolated case and that a proper emphasis on the property 
rights actions of government officials in postcommunist societies would 
lead researchers to recognize that the state continues to play a leading 
role in processes of capital accumulation in such societies despite the 
efforts of international organizations to limit its economic role. 
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In four countries, levels of trust and reciprocity in direct-reciprocal 
exchange are compared with those in network-generalized exchanges 
among experimentally manipulated groups’ members (neighbors) or 
random experimental participants (strangers). Results show that co- 
operation decreases as social distance increases; and, that identical 
network-generalized exchanges generate different amounts of trusting 
behavior due solely to manipulated social identity between the actors. 
This study demonstrates the interaction of culture and social identity 
on the propensity to trust and reciprocate and also reveals differing 
relationships between trust and reciprocation in each of the four coun- 
tries, bringing into question the theoretical relationship between these 
cooperative behaviors. 


In a recent issue of Science, biologists hailed trust and reciprocity as the 
“basis of all human systems of morality” (Nowak and Sigmund 2000). 
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Trust and Reciprocity 


Indeed, the growing literature on trust across academic fields focuses on 
its centrality to every area of our lives. Sociologists and psychologists 
maintain that trust plays a prominent role in the emergence of cooperation 
in social dilemmas (Dawes 1980; Messick and Brewer 1983; Coleman 
1990) and serves to increase the potential of a system for complexity, 
allowing agency relationships, for example, to emerge (Shapiro 1987). 
Political scientists have shown that the level of trust in a society influences 
governmental efficiency (Putnam 1993). Economists demonstrated that a 
rise in country-level trust increases national economic growth (Knack and 
Keefer 1997). Finally, Alan Greenspan underscored the critical nature of 
trust to our economic way of life, “Trust is at the root of any economic 
system based on mutually beneficial exchange .. . if a significant number 
of people violated the trust upon which our interactions are based, our 
economy would be swamped into immobility” (1999). 

Trust figures so prominently in myriad social and economic interactions 
because many of these exchanges resemble “social traps,” situations in 
which a behavior that yields immediate individual advantage leads to 
negative long-term consequences for the self or others (Platt 1973; Messick 
and Brewer 1983). Hardin’s “tragedy of the commons” (1968) is a classic 
example of this, and Coleman’s description of social exchanges, where 
there is an unavoidable time lag between promise and delivery, demon- 
strates where a trap might arise (1990). In such a situation, for instance, 
the “quality of goods or services exchanged may turn out to be less than 
expected after it is too late to recover” (Macy and Skvoretz 1998, p. 638). 
If trust is not present in these social traps, exchange is unlikely to occur. 

A number of formal and informal mechanisms come into play in these 
exchanges to temper individual pursuit. Many are jointly negotiated and 
involve some sort of institutional control, a contract, for example, to serve 
as protection against exploitative behavior (Hechter 1987). Other trans- 
actions occur under the specter of less-formal controls—for example, the 
“shadow of the future” (Axelrod 1984)—where the threat of retaliation or 
loss of reputation may be enough to prompt reciprocation. 

Yet there are other exchanges that occur anonymously and in isola- 
tion—in the absence of such controls, or of the prospect of repeated in- 
teraction. Macy and Skvoretz explain, “There is no tougher test of the 
possibility of cooperation between self-interested actors, or more generally, 
of self-interest as the basis of social order. . .. The problem of transient 
and anonymous exchange is not only a matter of considerable practical 
interest; it is also one of the most theoretically compelling social traps. 
While the incidence of cheating may be higher between strangers than 
between neighbors, it is obviously not universal. Not all strangers are 
dishonest, nor are all cultures reluctant to do business with ‘outsiders.’ 
Why not?” (1998, p. 639). 
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Prompted by this question from Macy and Skvoretz, in this research 
we explore anonymous, one-shot exchanges among “neighbors” and 
among “strangers” in four countries. Specifically, we push the boundaries 
of self-interest in an experimental game in which participants may choose 
to make a risky investment. If an actor chooses to demonstrate trust and 
make the investment, the target of any potential reciprocation is either 
the participant himself, a “neighbor” in an experimentally manipulated 
group, or a “stranger” who is randomly chosen. We examine the influence 
that cultural orientation—collectivist or individualist—exerts on partici- 
pants’ reluctance “to do business,” as the context of the exchange moves 
from the dyad, to the group, to strangers. 

To study these boundaries, we employ and extend the experimental 
investment game devised by Berg, Dickhaut, and McCabe (1995). The 
original game represents a one-shot scenario of reciprocal direct exchange 
(Emerson 1981). (Fig. 1 depicts the basic structure of the direct exchange). 
In the investment game, two actors—the sender and the responder—are 
each given an endowment, say $10. The sender is told he can send some, 
all, or none of his endowment to his anonymous partner, the responder. 
Any money sent is tripled. The responder then chooses how much of her 
total wealth (her endowment plus the tripled money for a maximum of 
$40) to return to the sender. She is facing what economists call a dictator 
game (Forsythe et al. 1994). Any money the responder does not return is 
hers to keep; she has full control over the pool of money now in front of 
her. The unique subgame perfect Nash equilibrium for this game is for 
the responder to return no money, and thus for the sender to send none.’ 
In our experiment, this models direct reciprocal exchange, and we label 
this the “direct condition.” 

In sending money, the sender is demonstrating trust. We apply the 
behavioral definition used in Kollock’s investigation of trust (1994), based 
on the work of Zand (1972) and Deutsch (1962). “An action demonstrates 
trust if it increases one’s vulnerability . . . to another whose behavior is 
not under one’s control. It refers to the conscious regulation of one’s 
dependence on another” (p. 319). In the exchanges in our experiment, an 
actor who sends money is increasing his vulnerability to another (the 
responder) whose behavior is not under his control. 

In returning money, the responder is demonstrating reciprocity. The 
responder may follow a policy of “strict reciprocity,” of responding im- 


7 To understand the equilibrium, consider the responder’s decision in the second stage 
of the investment game. The responder Is to decide how much he wishes to return to 
the sender, knowing that once his decision is made and any money returned, the game 
concludes and the sender has no recourse. In such a setting, the responder will likely 
return no money Knowing this, in the first state of the investment game, the sender 
will not send any money. 
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Fig 1 —Direct reciprocal exchange 


mediately and in kind to a partner’s behavior (Axelrod 1984). However, 
following Kollock (1993), given the continuous decision involved in our 
experiment (Le., senders or responders may send any amount of money, 
as compared to the discrete cooperate or defect options seen in prisoners 
dilemmas), we allow for “relaxed reciprocity” in which any amount re- 
turned to the sender is labeled an act of reciprocity. We believe that both 
the trusting and reciprocal behaviors in this experiment demonstrate forms 
of cooperative relations, defined by Deutsch as “those in which the goals 
of the parties involved are predominantly positively interdependent” 
(2000, p. 25). 

To test the boundaries of self-interest, and to look at its relationship to 
trust and reciprocity, we extend the original investment game by adding 
two conditions to examine different types of indirect exchange (Molm and 
Cook 1995). Specifically, we manipulate the social context of exchange 
within the network-generalized exchange structure (Yamagishi and Cook 
1993) depicted in figure 2. In the group condition, the target of potential 
reciprocation is someone in the sender’s (experimentally manipulated) 
group. The sender likewise is a beneficiary of the potential trust and 
reciprocation of other members of this “group.” In the strangers condition, 
the target of potential reciprocation is a random participant in the ex- 
periment. The sender, likewise, is a beneficiary of the potential trust and 
reciprocation of another “stranger” in the experiment. The two exchanges 
are identical in terms of structure and incentives. The sole difference 
between the two is the presence of experimentally manipulated group 
identity in the group condition. In both indirect conditions, the equilibrium 
remains for the responder to return no money and for the sender to send 
none. 

The group and strangers conditions of our experiment build on the 
generalized exchange research of Yamagishi and Cook (1993). As in the 
network-generalized exchange structures in Yamagishi and Cook’s ex- 
periments, in the group and strangers conditions of our experiment, each 
actor gives to and receives from particular individuals rather than to or 
from the group as a whole (as would be the case in group-generalized 
exchange). Furthermore, our games are similarly characterized by a net- 
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Fic. 2.—Indirect generalized exchange 


work of “weak ties” (Granovetter 1973), or unidirectional flows of infor- 
mation, rather than by bidirectional flows.’ 

One fundamental difference between our work and that of Yamagishi 
and Cook (1993) is in the incentive structure of our networks. First, all 
four players in the network structure examined in Yamagishi and Cook 
(1993) faced an incentive structure resembling an m-person assurance game 
(Sen 1967). In the assurance game, if I am assured that the other members 
will cooperate, it is in my best interest to cooperate as well’ In our 
experiment, only the sender’s behavior is characterized by the assurance- 
game incentive structure. If the sender believes others in the experiment 
will cooperate, it is in her best interest to send money; in doing so, value 
is created for the network, some of which she will capture when the 
responder reciprocates. 

However, the responder is not facing an assurance game, nor is he 
creating value by his actions, as is the case in a more general social 
dilemma (Dawes 1980). Rather, the responder, if he chooses to reciprocate, 
is simply making a transfer from himself to either his own sender (in the 
direct-exchange treatment), to another sender in his group, or to a stranger. 
No value is created by this reciprocal action (the money is not multiplied 
from the responder to the sender); it is simply an opportunity to redis- 
tribute the gains from trade previously created by the sender. Thus, when 


> Our exchange structure could be Hkened to the chain-form of generalized exchange 
discussed by Bearman (1997). However, the key to that structure is that “all values 
have to flow through all parties in a cycle before a giver can become a taker, that is, 
receive a gift in return” (pp. 1389). In our exchange, the values do not flow through 
all parties, but through pairs in a four-actor structure. 

t This is in contrast to the *-person prisoner’s dilemma, where if I believe my partners 
will cooperate, my payoff is maximized tf I defect. 
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others cooperate, it is wot in the responder’s best interest to cooperate in 
turn. 

A second fundamental difference in our experiment, and the place 
where we hope to extend the work of Yamagishi and Cook (1993), is in 
manipulating the beneficiaries of trust and reciprocation in the network. 
In doing so, we are addressing what they saw as a need for more com- 
parison of various forms of generalized exchange networks to investigate 
their implications for the promotion of cooperation and trust. The results 
of Yamagishi and Cook (1993) demonstrated that “the social structure of 
some networks... may make cooperation more likely than in other groups 
of equivalent size” (p. 246). Our results, using a different network- 
generalized structure than they used, support this as well. In our exper- 
iment, two network-generalized exchanges having identical structures and 
incentives generate different amounts of trusting and reciprocal behavior 
solely due to manipulated social identity between actors. 

In addition to gaining a better understanding of the influence of social 
structure on cooperation in network-generalized exchange, we also hope 
to gain an understanding of the influence of culture on the differential 
treatment of strangers and neighbors, as suggested by Macy and Skvoretz. 
We demonstrate that cultural orientation significantly influences the ease 
with which people form groups among experimental strangers and like- 
wise influences the trust and reciprocation extended to these groups. 

Finally, we run the experiment in four countries in order to add ro- 
bustness to our measurement of collectivistic or individualistic culture 
tendencies. Given the recent proliferation of research discussing the im- 
portance of trust to national wealth, economic growth, and governmental 
efficiency (e.g., Fukuyama 1995; Knack and Keefer 1997; Putnam 1993), 
demonstrating and explaining how trusting behavior varies from country 
to country would obviously be of great importance. Yet, upon analyzing 
the existing nation-based theories of trust, we find that the hypothesized 
national rankings of trust suggested by these theories contrast with one 
another, leaving little consensus. Therefore, we regard the national char- 
acter of this research (as opposed to the cultural one) as exploratory in 
nature—deepening our understanding of the differences in cooperative 
behavior that may occur across countries. In doing so, we find that the 
national results yield interesting theoretical insight into the relationship 
between trust and reciprocation within each country in the context of 
one-shot social exchange. 
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THE SELF, STRANGERS, AND NEIGHBORS IN SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


Private as well as societal wealth is lost each time an opportunity for pro- 
ductive relationships among society’s members is not realized. (Orbell, Zeng, 
and Mulford 1996, pp. 1030) 


Why do exchanges occur at all, and why do some produce more value 
for participants than others? In this research, we investigate these ques- 
tions by comparing levels of trusting and reciprocal behavior in different 
social exchanges, generating four hypotheses. First, we compare levels of 
cooperation produced in direct versus indirect exchanges (hypotheses 1 
and 2). Next, we compare behavior in the indirect exchanges occurring 
among “neighbors” versus that occurring among “strangers” (hypothesis 
3). Finally, we examine how much value is produced across the three 
types of exchanges and how that value is distributed among the actors 
in the exchange (hypothesis 4). 

First, why would an actor demonstrate trust in a direct-reciprocal 
exchange, especially given that the structure of such exchange “is inher- 
ently fragile because of the potential for actors to receive value without 
reciprocation” (Molm and Cook 1995)? Furthermore, in the direct con- 
dition, as in all conditions in this experiment, the type of trust being 
demonstrated is “depersonalized trust” (Brewer 1981). That is, these are 
one-shot, anonymous exchanges in which the participant must respond 
without any knowledge of the identity of the other exchange participants 
or of their cooperative tendencies (as might be revealed over a sequence 
of exchanges; Messick and Brewer 1983). Finally, these exchanges are 
occurring in the absence of specific information about the part- 
ner—“telltale signs of character” (Frank 1988) or “translucent” clues as 
to the intentions of the partner (Orbell and Dawes 1991)}—that would 
suggest whether extending trust in the exchange is the prudent course of 
action. 

We believe the primary explanation for trusting behavior in direct 
exchange lies in the rational choice/game theoretic framework (for reviews 
of this framework, see Dawes [1980], Messick and Brewer [1983], and 
Yamagishi [1995]). People may be extending trust instrumentally in order 
to gain other benefits (Takahashi 2000); trusting behavior is based on G 
interested expectations of reciprocation (Williamson 1993). 

What happens then to trusting behavior as we move from direct to 
indirect exchange? In direct exchange, the trusting actor is also the ben- 
eficiary of any potential reciprocation. In the indirect conditions in this 
research, the trusting actor is #ot the beneficiary of direct reciprocation, 
but rather any reciprocated amounts will go to someone in the trusters 
“group” or to a “stranger.” Following the logic of rational choice, if the 
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chance of receiving direct reciprocation is absent, the motivation to trust 
is decreased in indirect exchange. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Thusting behavior will be lower in the indirect- 
exchange conditions than in the direct-exchange condition. 

What happens to reciprocal behavior as we move from direct to indirect 
exchange? Three arguments predict there will be no differences between 
the direct-exchange and indirect-exchange treatments. A first explanation 
is the principle of reciprocity. Once an actor takes resources, he is obligated 
to return them to someone else in the future (Takahashi 2000; Bearman 
1997). In fact, Bearman (1997) states “both generalized and restricted 
(direct) exchange rest on a norm of reciprocity” (p. 1390). This explanation 
suggests that the norm of reciprocity should not be sensitive to whether 
any value is returned directly to the sender or whether it is returned to 
someone else. 

A second explanation is suggested by what Yamagishi and Cook (1993) 
have termed the “diffusion of responsibility.” Yamagishi and Cook pro- 
posed that cooperation is higher in network-generalized exchange (where 
actor A gives to B who gives to C, and so on) than in group-generalized 
exchange (where all actors can contribute to and then take from the 
resource pool), because in the group-generalized exchange structure, par- 
ticipants “will believe that their actions affect each of the other partici- 
pants less seriously than in the network-generalized exchange structure. 
... Participants will feel less responsible for the benefits that each of the 
other participants receives” (1993, p. 240). In our direct and indirect con- 
ditions, the “diffusion of responsibility” is consistent; in all conditions, a 
participant receives value from an individual and then passes that value 
on to an individual. Therefore, we expect reciprocation to be constant 
across all conditions. 

The third explanation builds on the previous two. Snijders and Keren 
(1999) conducted a set of trust experiments to test the proposition that 
responders reward senders for having taken a risk and entrusting them. 
They compared reciprocal behavior in an “extensive form” trust game 
where the sequentiality of the game was explicit (i.e., responder B knew 
that sender A had entrusted him), with behavior in a “normal form” game 
in which such sequentiality was not salient. The authors found no dif- 
ference in reciprocal behavior across the two conditions; responders were 
not giving greater rewards to specific senders for their trust. These results 
support the explanation of generalized reciprocity and suggest, like Ya- 
magishi and Cook, that reciprocal behavior will be consistent across our 
experimental conditions, regardless of the identities of the senders and 
the potential recipients of reciprocation. 

HYPOTHESIS 2a.—Based on the explanations of reciprocity and diffu- 
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sion of responsibility, we expect reciprocal behavior to be invariant across 
direct and indirect exchanges. 

Two other explanations suggest there wil be a difference in reciprocity 
between the direct and indirect exchanges. The first suggests that recip- 
rocation or retribution is based on a desire to reward or punish a partner 
(Molm 1988; Fehr, Gachter, and Kirchsteiger 1997). This explanation sug- 
gests that reciprocation is directly correlated with amounts sent. Fur- 
thermore, when moving from direct to indirect conditions, we expect 
reciprocation to diminish as the ability to reward or punish a trusting or 
nontrusting partner is removed. 

A second explanation preserves the character of Yamagishi and Cook’s 
“diffusion of responsibility” (1993) but refers instead to the target of re- 
ciprocation’s state of knowledge about the responder’s decision. We term 
this consideration the “ambiguity of responsibility.” Experimental evi- 
dence from economics suggests that the actor’s feeling of responsibility is 
sensitive to whether the actor believes the responsibility can be fully 
attributed to him. In these experiments, participants making decisions 
about how to distribute a pie between themselves and another participant 
offered less in conditions where the size of the pie was unknown to the 
other participant, but offered more when the size of the pie was common 
knowledge (Croson 1996; Kagel, Kim, and Moser 1996). This difference 
is attributed to fairness concerns that become relevant when the size of 
the pie is known by all parties. 

We believe this influence of asymmetric information could be at work 
in our experiments as well. In the direct condition, the responder knows 
that the sender is aware of the value of the exchange (..e., the size of the 
pie the responder now can split). In the indirect conditions, by contrast, 
the responder knows that the potential recipient of reciprocation, whether 
a member of his group or a stranger, does not know the total value of 
the exchange (i.e., does not know how much the original sender sent to 
create the pie). Therefore, a low amount reciprocated could be attributed 
to either low levels of reciprocity by the responder or to low levels of 
trust extended by the original sender. It is ambiguous as to whether the 
responder is not reciprocating or whether he just has a very small pie to 
slice. Therefore, we expect that as responsibility becomes more ambiguous 
as we move from the direct- to indirect-exchange conditions, levels of 
reciprocity will decline. 

HYPOTHESIS 2b.—Based on the ability to reward or punish a partner 
and on the “ambiguity of responsibility” involved, we expect reciprocal 
behavior to be higher in the direct-exchange condition than in the in- 
direct-exchange conditions. 

Our discussion now turns to why there may be differences in trusting 
and reciprocal behavior between the group and strangers’ conditions. 
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There is abundant evidence to suggest that levels of cooperation are higher 
among neighbors than among strangers. Economic models show that ran- 
dom interactions within the entire population produce very long conver- 
gence times to risk-dominant equilibria, while interactions only among 
nearest neighbors dramatically shorten convergence (Ellison 1993). The 
experimental simulation results of Macy and Skvoretz (1998) support this, 
leading the authors to state that the “earliest trust rule is based on social 
distance—trust neighbors, but not outsiders” (p. 651). 

Experiments in a number of fields have employed the minimal-group 
paradigm and convincingly demonstrate that even the ad hoc categori- 
zation of individuals into mutually exclusive groups is sufficient to create 
a bias toward one’s own group members (an ingroup bias) in intergroup 
evaluations and allocations (Tajfel and Turner 1979; review articles by 
Brewer [1979] and Messick and Mackie [1989]).* We will use this minimal- 
group paradigm to create neighbors, as opposed to strangers. 

The catalyst for ingroup favoritism is the establishment of a sense of 
group idenuty (Orbell, van de Kragt, and Dawes 1988; Tyler and Dawes 
1993). Group identity is an underpinning to projective reasoning—for 
example, I believe that if I am a cooperative person and a member of 
group X, then other members of group X are likely to be cooperative 
(Dawes, McTavish, and Shaklee 1977). Based on this, we might expect 
trusting behavior to be evident in the presence of such reasoning. Note, 
in suggesting the role of group identity here, we are not doing so to the 
exclusion of the self-interest paradigm (Macy 1997) nor to the sender’s 
“sense of control” (Hayashi et al. 1999). In extending trust toward a group 
member, a sender could be demonstrating symbolic or expressive acts on 
behalf of the group (Lawler, Thye, and Yoon 2000), or he could be sending 
money because he believes that in doing so he increases the likelihood 
that a group member will reciprocate. In their discussion of the synthesis 
between social exchange theory and social identity theory, Lawler, Thye, 
and Yoon (2000) state that “psychological group formation is a powerful 
unifying force among a set of independent actors. ... Applied to the forms 
of exchange, productive exchange should be especially conducive to person 
to group ties” (p. 620). 

While Lawler, Thye, and Yoon are discussing the application of psy- 
chological group formation to productive exchange (what we have been 
referring to in this paper as group-generalized exchange) in repeated con- 


* Methods of categorization include distinguishing those who prefer Klee from those 
who prefer Kandinsky (Tajfel et al. 1971); separating those who underestimate the 
number of dots on a page from those who overestimate (Tajfel et al. 1971), and placing 
groups of participants in separate rooms for 10 minutes prior to the intergroup allo- 
cation task (Orbell, van de Kragt, and Dawes 1988). 
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texts, we propose it will likely have a significant influence in one-shot 
network-generalized exchanges as well. In the indirect-exchange condi- 
tions of our experiment, we analyze the behavior of four-person units (two 
senders and two responders). In the group-indirect condition, we employ 
a Minimal-group manipulation to engender a sense of group membership 
among the four actors; in the strangers indirect condition, no such ma- 
nipulation is implemented. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Based on previous research demonstrating that co- 
operation is higher among “neighbors” than among “strangers,” we expect 
trusting and reciprocal behavior to be greater in the group condition of 
network-generalised exchange in this experiment than in the strangers 
condition. 

Finally we turn to the questions of how much value will be generated 
in each of the three exchanges, and how will that value be distributed? 
First, since the total value created in these networks is dependent solely 
on the trusting behavior displayed (Le., amounts sent by the senders), we 
know that if prior hypotheses are true, the value will be greatest in the 
direct-reciprocal exchange and least in the strangers condition of the net- 
work-generalized exchange. Second, the distribution of the value in these 
exchanges is very much dependent on the balance of power in the 
exchange. The responder in all three exchanges in this research is the less 
dependent/more powerful party. As discussed in the section explaining 
the experiment, the responder has full control over her own endowment 
plus any money sent (and subsequently tripled) by the sender—hence the 
label “dictator” by economists (Forsythe et al. 1994). Based on the most 
basic tenets of power in social exchange in dyads and in networks (Em- 
erson 1962, 1964; Emerson and Cook 1978), we expect responders in all 
three exchanges to gather a greater share of the value from these exchanges 
than the sender. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Because of the tmbalance of power tn these exchanges, 
responders in all three conditions will gain a larger share of the value 
from the exchanges than will senders. 


SWIFT NEIGHBORS AND PERSISTENT STRANGERS 


Our final two hypotheses examine how the behavior hypothesized above 
may be sensitive to the influences of cultural orientation (hypothesis 5) 
and of country-of-origin (hypothesis 6). First, evidence from cross-cultural 
research demonstrates significant differences in the process of group for- 
mation across cultural types; these differences bear implications for the 
behavior likely to be seen in our indirect-exchange conditions. Triandis 
(1995) suggests that a strong correlation exists between cultural orientation 
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and the characteristics attributed to closed (constant) membership and 
open (changing membership) groups (Ziller 1965). Specifically, closed 
groups, like collectively oriented individuals, tend to “show much reci- 
procity and are less likely to maximize individual gains by taking ad- 
vantage of other group members; but people have great difficulties be- 
coming assimilated in such groups” (p. 58). Conversely, people who are 
individually oriented tend to function like open groups, showing “less 
reciprocity of action than in closed groups... they see relationships as 
transitory ... they are more creative; members can join such groups easily 
and are easily assimilated” (p. 58). 

The difficulty in becoming a member of a collectivist group lies in the 
fact that collectivist ingroups are few, tend to be more permanent, and 
are formed on the basis of shared personal characteristics (e.g., family or 
clan, hometown, or shared school or company affiliation). Among indi- 
vidualists, however, ingroups are more plentiful, tend to be temporary 
and flexible, and are based on the common beliefs and values of group 
members (Iriandis et al. 1988; Triandis 1995). Triandis concludes, “the 
greater the rate of change of group membership, the greater the individ- 
ualism” (1995, p. 58). 

Research investigating the minimal-group paradigm has been con- 
ducted primarily in individualist cultures (e.g., the United States, Western 
Europe, etc.; see Hofstede 1980). As discussed, the results of this research 
have consistently demonstrated an ingroup bias in judgment and allo- 
cation decisions. 

Research in predominantly collectivist cultures has also demonstrated 
a strong tendency toward ingroup bias; “collectivists are extremely sup- 
portive of ingroups and in situations of conflict treat outgroups very 
harshly” (Iriandis 1995, p. 178). However, this research has been con- 
ducted primarily among naturally occurring groups in collectivist cultures, 
rather than among “minimal” groups that have been experimentally 
formed for a specific and limited context.‘ 

Differences in the process of group formation across the two cultural 
types suggest that experimentally influenced group biases may not be as 
evident among collectivist participants as among individualist partici- 
pants. We propose that collectivist participants will exhibit the same 
amount of trusting and reciprocal behavior whether they are involved in 


¢ An example of an exception to this is Yamagishi, Cook, and Watabe (1998), who 
used artificially created groups to study the free rider problem in Japan and the United 
States. They suggest that the Japanese participants in their experiment did not act as 
typical collectivists toward group members because an important element of collective 
culture did not exist among the artificially created groups (Le., the group lacked op- 
portunities for mutual monitoring or sanctioning of each others’ behavior that might 
be present in long-term ongoing relationships). 
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indirect exchange with experimentally manipulated “neighbors” or 
“strangers”; experimentally constructed groups are unlikely to foster a 
perception of a “closed group” for the collectively oriented participant. 
Individualist participants, on the other hand, will more readily identify 
and assimilate with their newly formed “neighbors” and will be more 
cooperative in the group condition than in the strangers condition. 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—Based on cultural differences in establishing and de- 
fining groups, we expect participants who are relatively more individually 
oriented to extend greater cooperation in the group indirect exchange than 
in the strangers indirect exchange. Participants who are relatively more 
collectively oriented will exhibit constant levels of cooperation across both 
indtrect exchanges. 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN TRUST 


How might trust in social exchange differ across countries? Theories of 
why people from one country may be more trusting than those from 
another country come from a variety of sources across a number of ac- 
ademic disciplines. Some researchers are more scientific in their ap- 
proach—with a precise definition and measure of trust and results based 
on empirical data—others present propositions grounded in theory from 
disciplines such as cross-cultural psychology, and still others present ar- 
guments that are less well supported, but highly provocative. Virtually 
all of the studies examine trust at a general level, and many use as their 
measure of trust the question from the World Values Survey “Generally 
speaking would you say that most people can be trusted or that you can’t 
be too careful in dealing with people?” (Inglehart, Basdfiez, and Moreno 
1998D). 

Table 1 presents a summary of existing research concerning the influ- 
ence of nationality on trust. Where possible, we also provide the predic- 
tions for the current research suggested by these earlier studies. 

Together, this previous research provides a varied set of testable pre- 
dictions of national or institutional-based differences in trust. Indeed, too 
many differing predictions result. The studies present numerous expla- 
nations for differing levels of trust across countries, including the type of 
culture (Fukuyama 1995) or religion (LaPorta et al. 1997) in a country, 
the ease of two-way communication within the country (Fishman and 
Khana 1999), the presence of monitoring or sanctioning mechanisms in 
a society (Yamagishi 1988b; Hagen and Choe 1998), and the degree and 
type of associativeness in a society (Putnam 1993). From these studies 
emerge seven different rankings in general “trustingness” among the coun- 
tries we examine: China, Japan, South Korea, and the United States. 
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Acknowledging the statistical limitations of simultaneously testing mul- 
tiple theories, we propose a general hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Levels of trusting and reciprocal behavior displayed 
will vary across the four countries studied. 

We believe our contribution to this discussion will be to add greater 
understanding of both trusting and reciprocal behaviors across countries 
in three specific instances of social exchange. Therefore, although we do 
not make any hypotheses regarding national differences in reciprocal be- 
havior (since to our knowledge none have been proposed), we also will 
be testing for national differences in our model of reciprocity and ex- 
amining the relationship between trusting and reciprocal behavior in each 
country. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 


In this section, we describe the experimental design and procedures we 
use to test the hypotheses above. We also explain the controls taken to 
ensure equivalence in experimental procedure across countries. 


Experimental Design 

A total of 548 individuals participated in this experiment: 128 students 
from the University of International Business and Economics in Beijing, 
China; 140 students from the University of Korea in Seoul; 140 students 
from Osaka University in Japan; and 140 students from the University 
of Wisconsin—Madison in the United States. Participants were primarily 
sophomore or junior students in economics or business classes who were 
paid their actual monetary earnings from the experiment. 

In each country, we ran three sessions of the experiment, one for each 
condition. Participants signed up for a session without knowledge of any 
differentiation in experimental conditions. Once arriving at the experi- 
ment, participants were randomly assigned to one of two rooms—the 
sender room or the responder room. 


Experimental Procedure 


The basic procedure for the investment game is as follows. Participants 
in each room received written instructions for the game, including a di- 
agram of the game structure (figures 3, 4, and 5 below) and a unique 
subject ID number. The instructions also included a quiz concerning the 
experimental procedure and the transactions involved, to make certain 
that all participants understood the task. (All experimental instructions 
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Central Evidentiary 
Author Proposthon Definition of Trust Base 
Ouch: 1981 Nature of Japanese manage- None provided Anecdotal evidence, several 
ment explains why they case stiches of Japanese 
were succeeding economi- and American companies 
cally where Americans 
were not 


Yarmegish What has been claimed to “An expectation of goodwill Surveys and collective ac- 
et al be higher levels of trust and benign intent” (1994, tion experiments. Depen- 


19886, in Japan vs the United p 131) dent variable = trust, ex- 
19885, States is actually a higher planatory variables = 
1994, level of assurance about à 
1998 another’s actions Hkely use of sanctions 
Hagen and Rather than viewing trust “The expectation that the A detailed account af the 
Choe as an inherent force m promie of another can be nature and soctal context 
1998 Japanese interfirm rela- relied on and that, mn un of buyer-seller relation- 


cooperation. tor” (p 590) 
Fukuyama Trust is a function of cu “The expectaton that arises Historical and cultural argu- 
1995 ture and varies greatly within a communtty of ments demonstrate the 


differences in the eco- commonly shared norms, 
nomic prosperity of on the part of other mem- 
nations bers of the community” 
(p 26) 
Putnam Institutional stability and “You do not trust a person to 20-year, multumethod analy- 
1993 economic prosperity area do something merely be- sis of the disparity in eco- 
function of the level af cause he says he wil do it nomic growth and gov- 
soctal capital (defined as You trust him only be- ernment stabahty across 


works) m society availeble options and ther ometitubonel 
consequences, his alniity trust, cooperation, satis- 
and so forth you expect fachon, civic involvement 
that be will choose to do 
it” (p 171) 
LaPorta et ‘Trust enhances economic None provided Two analyses on data from 
al 1997 performance across coun- 40 countries regress eco- 
tnes. There ts a strong nomic performance mes- 
Degaiive correlation be- sures on trust and %pop- 
tween hierarchical rel ulation belonging to a 
gions and trust and eco- hierarchical rehgion, and 
nomic performance correlate trust with the 
Fishman Trust ss not a purely cul “When we my we trust Regress level of trust in 40 
and tural or Histone residue, someone or that someone counties on the number 
Khanna but can be attributed to is trustworthy, we tmplic- of phones per capita, 
1999 the ease of two-way com- itiy mean that the probe- GDP per capita, %popa- 
munication in a society. bahty thet he will perform lation belonging to hierar- 
an ection that = beneficial chical rebgron, level of 
ts high enough for us to urbanization 
consider engaging in some 
form of cooperation with 
hm” (p. 80).! 


* We mede this hypothesss for our research because cur experiment does not include any sanchoning 
mechaniam, thus, the constraint on Japanese opportunism is absent 

’ Fukuyama argots that large-scale businesses emerge in low-trust familistic socetios, such as Korea, 
only when the state creates such corporations through subsidies, guidance, or outright ownerahip (1995, 
p 3). 
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Measure of Trost Used 
None provided 


A sx-ttem general trust scale, 
items include “Most people 
are basscally trustworthy” 


None provided 


None provided 


Trost Prechction for 
Summary of Main Arguments/Fincimgs Current Research 


Close relationships between employees and man- Japan > Umted 


A correlation ensis between trost and the sire of a United States and 


country’s corporahons. The low levels of trust Japan > S. Korea 
extended outside farmly crcies in China and and China 
Korea, ¢ g, mbibit the hiring of nonkin profes- 

nona] managers, and hmit the growth of corpo- 

rations.’ High levels of trust in the United 

States and Japan are demonstrated by the huge 

scale of non-family+ron 


corporations 
“Some people say that you um- A high degree of civic involvement in society n- Unrted States > S 


ally can trust people. Others 
say that you must be very 
wary in your relations with 
people What wu your view?” 
(p 112). (Likert scaled 
response) 


creases trust and thus social capital Stocks of Koree > Chma > 
social capatal are self-reinforcing and cumula- Japan’ 

tve. High levels of social capital correlate 

with the most economically prosperous and in- 
stitutonally stable repons of Italy 


From the World Values Survey The correlation between trust and membership Chma = Japan > 


in hierarchical religion is —0 61 Holdmg per S Korea > 
capita mcome constant, countries with more United States’ 
dominant hierarchical religions exhibit lower 
performance on a number of economic 


From the World Values Survey The number of phones per capita exerts a strong United States > Ja- 


positive inffloence on the level of trust in a so- pan >S Korea > 
Chma! 


trust is postive but weak, and %inerarchical 
religion partially mediates the infiuence of the 
number of phones on trust 


* According to data from the World Fact Book (1999), the number of association memberships/capita 


ts the following, Chma = 73, United States = 1.81, South Korea = 1 34, Japan = 45 
t! According to data from the World Fact Book (1999), the %population belongmg to a hierarchical 
religion ts China = 1%, Japan = 1%, Korea = 10%, United States = 28%. 


! This deftmtion is taken from Gambetta (1988) 
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are available from the authors upon request.) Once participants completed 
the quiz correctly, they were given a numbered envelope containing the 
experimental money ($10 in the United States and equivalent amounts in 
other countries). The number on the envelope represented the subject’s 
own identification number. 

Senders removed their money from the envelope and replaced in the 
same envelope any money they wished to send to the responder. Monitors 
collected the envelopes and took them to the experimenter in a different 
room who recorded the amount sent, tripled it, and placed the tripled 
money into different numbered envelopes for delivery by another monitor 
to the appropriate responder. Notice that this implements a double-blind 
procedure (Hoffman et al. 1996). The monitor who saw the participant 
did not know the amount they sent, while the experimenter, who saw the 
amount sent, did not know the participant. The participants, of course, 
did not know the identity of their partner. Our experiment was run double- 
blind to prevent self-presentation (face-saving) effects, which may be par- 
ticularly prevalent among Asian participants (Bond and Hwang 1995). 

The responders then opened their envelopes and decided how much 
money to return to the appropriate responder from their own experimental 
money and the (tripled) money they had received. They placed that 
amount back into their own envelopes. Monitors collected the envelopes 
from the responders and gave them to the experimenter who recorded 
the amounts returned, placed the money back into the senders’ original 
envelopes, and forwarded the envelopes into the senders’ room for dis- 
tribution by the monitors. At this point, the experiment ended. Partici- 
pants completed a postexperimental questionnaire, were paid their earn- 
ings privately, and were dismissed. 


Direct Condition 

The direct condition is depicted in figure 3. This is the most basic condition 
in the experiment, identical to that of Berg et al. (1995), in which sender 
A sends some, all, or none of his money to responder B. On the way from 
sender A to responder B, the money is tripled by the experimenter. Re- 
sponder B then has her own experimental money plus triple the money 
sent by A and can return some, all, or none of her total wealth to A. 
Aside from explaining the experimental procedure and depicting it on the 
diagram given to participants, the wording on the instructions specific to 
this condition is “You will interact with a responder (sender) for purposes 
of this experiment.” 
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Fic 3.—Direct condition 


Group Condition 


The group condition is depicted in figure 4. In this condition, sender A 
sends money (which is tripled by the experimenter) to responder B. At 
the same time, sender C sends money (which is tripled by the experi- 
menter) to responder D. Responder B then returns some proportion of 
her wealth to sender C, while responder D returns some proportion of 
his wealth to sender A. Aside from explaining the experimental procedure 
and depicting it on the diagram given to participants, the wording on the 
instructions specific to this condition is “You will interact with three other 
people for purposes of this experiment.” As an additional reinforcement 
of group identity, each group was given differently colored instruc- 
tions—thus implementing a standard minimal-group manipulation. 


Strangers Condition 


The strangers condition is shown in figure 5. In this condition, sender A 
sends money (which is tripled by the experimenter) to responder B. At 
the same time, responder D receives money from a different, randomly 
chosen, sender in sender A’s room. Responder D then returns some pro- 
portion of his wealth to sender A, while responder B returns some pro- 
portion of her wealth to a randomly chosen sender in sender A’s room. 
Aside from explaining the experimental procedure and depicting it on the 
diagram given to participants, the wording on the instructions specific to 
this condition is “You will interact with two responders (senders) for 


purposes of this experiment.” 
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Fic. 4.—Group condition 


Cross-Country Controls 


The international character of this research warranted that we control 
for country or culture-specific variables that could influence our results. 
Specifically, we addressed the following issues, as suggested by Roth et 
al. (1991) in their multiple-country investigation of behavior in economic 
games. 

Controlling for subject pool equivalency—We controlled for equiva- 
lency in educational background and knowledge of economics among the 
subject populations in three ways: First, the universities chosen for the 
experiment were all well-known universities in their countries. Second, 
participants were all sophomore or junior economics or business under- 
graduate students and were paid their earnings in the experiment. Third, 
participants were questioned about their level of exposure to economic 
theory and to game theory in particular. Answers to these questions are 
entered as covariates in the final analysis of results. 

Controlling for currency effects —We controlled for purchasing power 
parity by choosing denominations such that monetary incentives relative 
to subject income and living standards were approximately equal across 
countries (as in Kachelmeier and Shehata [1992]. Amounts used were 
Japan (¥2,000), Korea (1,000 won), China (10 yuan), United States ($10 
dollar). These amounts were based on information from U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (U.S. Department of Labor 1998) and on the recommen- 
dations of three independent experts on each economy. 
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Fic. 5 —Strangers condition 


Controlling for language effects —To control for any nuances in lan- 
guage that may influence results across countries, instructions for the 
experiments in China, Japan, and Korea were translated into the native 
language and back-translated into English using separate external 
translators. ‘ 

Controlling for experimenter effects —Various measures were taken to 
control for differences among experimenters in different countries. First, 
in each country, the lead experimenter was an advanced student in busi- 
ness and a native of that country. Second, an extremely thorough exper- 
imental protocol was designed based upon the procedure used in all four 
countries. The protocol included information such as the positioning of 
the experimenter in the room and the method to be used in answering 
subject questions. Third, the experimenter from the United States met 
with the lead experimenter in each country prior to each experiment to 
brief them on the protocol and to run through a practice (no participants) 
session with them. Finally, the American experimenter was present in the 
data recording room while each experiment was being conducted. 


Experimental Questionnaire 

To assess participants’ collectivist and individualist tendencies, we em- 
ployed the INDCOL scale developed by Singelis et al. (1995). Due to time 
constraints during the experiment, we shortened the scale to include the 
17 questions we believed were the most relevant to our task from the 
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total 32-item scale. Prior factor analyses have confirmed the cultural di- 
mensions, with reported alpha coefficients for the scales ranging from .68 
to .74.’ Questions in the scale were Likert-scaled and included ones such 
as the following: “One should live one’s life independently of others,” and 
“Tt is important for me to maintain harmony within my group.” 

To assess the effectiveness of our minimal-group manipulations, we 
asked participants questions concerning the actors with whom they would 
be interacting. According to Brewer, intergroup similarity affects “the 
probability that a respondent will be aware of a relevant basis for cate- 
gorization into groups, which in turn determines the amount of ingroup 
bias that is evidenced” (1979, p. 319). Therefore, to tap into participants’ 
perceived similarity, the basic question was, for example, “How similar 
are you to Responder C? 1 = very different, 7 = very much alike.” For 
the direct-exchange condition, there was a single question concerning the 
participant’s counterpart. For the group indirect-exchange condition, 
there were three questions concerning the other three members of the 
participant’s group. For the strangers indirect-exchange condition, there 
were also three questions concerning the two responders or senders with 
whom the participant was matched and the other senders or responders 
in their own room. (For the sake of comparability in analysis, the similarity 
measures for the group and strangers conditions will be the sum of all 
three similarity responses divided by three). The questionnaire containing 
the INDCOL scale, the similarity measures, and other questions, such as 
gender and number of economics classes taken (which will be entered 
into our analyses as covariates), was administered at the end of the session 
after participants completed the experimental task. 


RESULTS 
Analysis of Questionnaire Measures 


The measures of cultural orientation analyzed with maximum likelihood 
factor analysis and submitted to oblique rotation (previous research sug- 
gests the cultural dimensions are not orthogonal; Singelis et al. 1995). A 
two-factor structure was obtained, accounting for 12% of the variance. 


’ Use of the INDCOL scale has demonstrated the emergence of four factors: horizontal 
individualism, horizontal collectivism, vertical individualism, and vertical collectivism 
(Singelis et al 1995). A description of these four cultural values is discussed in Triandis 
(1995). The distinctions between vertical or horizontal individualism and collectivism 
do not have significant implications for predicted behavior in the exchanges studied 
here, thus we have collapsed the four dimensions into their two basic forms. For a 
demonstration of how all four cultural values do influence behavior in social dilemmas, 
see Probst, Carnevale, and Triandis (1999). 
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Based on the factor analysis, the items with factor loadings of 0.50 or 
greater on each factor were selected to measure individualism and col- 
lectivism, and the items (six items for collectivism and five for individ- 
ualism) were summed and averaged, producing two indexes, one for each 
cultural factor. The Cronbach alphas for each scale were acceptable; 0.70 
for the collectivism scale and 0.67 for the individualism scale.’ A “culture” 
variable was constructed for future analyses by categorizing participants 
on the basis of their highest INDCOL score (e.g., Triandis and Gelfand 
1998); therefore, “culture” is a 0,1 variable depending on whether the 
collectivism or individualism score is highest. 

Correlations were analyzed between collectivism, individualism, the 
constructed culture variable, and the four nationalities as indicated by 
0,1 dummy variables. The two continuous culture measures are signifi- 
cantly correlated with the culture measure (r = 54, P<.01 and r = 
—.45, P<.01, respectively). None of the nationalities are significantly 
correlated with the constructed culture variable, thus minimizing the 
multicollinearity in our models when both the culture variable and the 
countries are introduced.’ 

The similarity measures are intended to serve as manipulation checks 
on the efficacy of our minimal-group manipulation. The results of an 
ANOVA on perceived similarity suggest that the manipulation was ef- 
fective, and as expected, it was more effective among individualist par- 
ticipants. Mean similarity ratings were 4.65 in the direct condition, 4.55 
in the group condition, and 3.95 in the strangers condition; the effect is 
weakly significant (Fas = 2.7, P<.10). The responses given by partic- 


* The fact that we administered the scale after the experiment leaves our results vul- 
nerable to the possibility that the experimental procedures themselves may have sys- 
tematically influenced a preference for one cultural orientation over the other. To 
investigate this possibility, we conducted a multivariate ANOVA with experimental 
condition as the independent variable and the cultural measures as the dependent 
variables. No effects for condition were found, F(2,548) = .23, NS. This result provides 
a. degree of confidence that the culture measure derived reflects an innate orientation 
of participants, rather than one that was developed and shaped by experimental 
procedures. 

* The correlations between culture and each of the nationalities are the following: 
Chinese (r = .06, NS); Korean (r = —.05, NS) Japanese (r = .02, NS), American 
(r = —.03, NS). Our results are basically consistent with a just-published meta-analysis 
of studies that have employed measures of individualism and collectivism (Oyserman, 
Coon, and Kemmelmeier 2002). For example, the authors conclude, “Researchers 
should not assume that all East Asians are lower in IND and higher in COL than 
Americans” (p. 28), after results from the meta-analysis showed Americans to have 
higher COL scores than Japanese and other Asians (with the exception of participants 
from China). Additionally, Oyserman, Coon, and Kemmelmeier (2002) show that the 
degree of collectivism or individualism displayed—and the correlation between the 
two—depends very much on the focus of the questions used (e.g., duty to ingroup or 
loyalty to ingroup). 
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Direct Group Strangers 
Condition 


Fic. 6.—Perceived smilarity. condition x cultural orientaton; circles = iIndtvidualists, 
squares = collectivists 


ipants who were either relatively more collectivist or individualist are 
shown in figure 6 and demonstrate the significant interaction of culture 
and condition on similarity ratings (Faus = 4.80, P < .05). Collectivists 
perceived the same levels of similarity across all three conditions, while 
individualists perceived higher levels of similarity in the manipulated 
group condition than in the strangers condition. Perceived similarity did 
not significantly differ by role (Fy 44.) = .62, NS); senders and responders 
reacted in the same manner to the experimental social distance. 


Experimental Results 


The dependent variables in our analysis are the amount sent by the sender 
to the responder and the proportion returned by the responder. We cal- 
culate the proportion returned as the amount responders returned divided 
by their total wealth (three times the amount the sender sent plus the 
endowment). This proportion is the percentage of total wealth that re- 
sponders are returning to senders in dictator fashion. For purposes of 
analysis, monetary amounts across the four countries have been stan- 
dardized on a scale from 0 to 1,000 units. 
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Direct Group Sirengers 


Fie. 7.— Amounts sent and proportions returned across conditions; bars = amount sent, 
squares = proportion returned. 


Figure 7 displays the amounts sent and proportions returned across all 
conditions of the experiment. Mean amounts sent are 635 in the direct 
condition, 480 in the group condition, and 387 in the strangers condition. 
Mean proportions returned equal 0.35 in the direct condition, 0.18 in the 
group condition, and 0.14 in the strangers condition. . 

Table 2 shows the results from two analyses of variance. In the first 
model, the dependent variable is amount sent; in the second model, the 
dependent variable is proportion returned. In both analyses, the inde- 
pendent variables are experimental condition, the constructed culture var- 
lable, and nationality. Additionally, gender and number of economics 
courses are added as covariates to each analysis, given that such char- 
acteristics have been suggested as influences on trusting afd.reciprocal 
behavior (Snijders and Keren 2001). Neither covariate, however, proved 
to have a significant influence on amount sent or proportion returned. 


Direct versus Indirect Exchange 


We hypothesized that amounts sent will be lower in the indirect than 
direct exchange conditions, because in the indirect conditions, the instru- 
mentality of extending trust is missing (hypothesis 1). We proposed con- 
trasting hypotheses for the influence of moving from direct to indirect 
exchange on proportion returned. If the universal reciprocity argument 
holds, proportions returned will be invariant across exchange conditions 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 














DEFENDENT VARIABLE 
SOURCE Amount Sent Proportion Returned 

CondiGion: 63202655 SA eenh oe € ttri 14.38*** 12.68°** 
Culto iedee e conduits 1.76 4.62** 
Nationality ... ........ 7 22*** 6.12"** 
Condition x culture... 4.12"** 3.04* 
Condition x nationaHty ........ ... 133 45 
Nationality x culture .. 211 51 
Condition x nationality x culture 1.25 1.22 
Gender 3.6555. aisar w. Shetek SS sane 1.18 35 
Economics . 92 01 
Nes Gack aS 273 273 
WR 5. tas. . aoe esneotaa eee: casas a5 27 

* P< 10 

= P< 05 

wet P< 01 


(hypothesis 2a). If instead the reward/punishment or ambiguity of re- 
sponsibility arguments are supported, proportions returned will be lower 
in the indirect than direct conditions (hypothesis 2b). 

Given that the overall effect of condition is significant for both amounts 
sent and proportions returned (as shown in table 2), we are able to conduct 
simple comparisons of the indirect versus direct conditions—collapsing 
the group and strangers indirect conditions for the contrast. The results 
of these simple comparisons are highly significant for amount sent 
(Fas) = 26.94, P<.01), and for proportion returned (Fy...) = 22.51, 
P < .01). Thus, hypotheses 1 and 2b are supported—-self-interest seemingly 
plays a large role in trusting behavior, and reciprocal behavior seems to 
be motivated by the ability to reward or punish a partner or by the degree 
to which responsibility for reciprocal acts can be clearly attributed. A 
generalized norm of reciprocity (which generated hypothesis 2a) is not 
supported, as differing proportions of the responders’ wealth are returned, 
depending on whether the reciprocation is going to the sender himself or 
to someone else. 

The fact that responder displayed a high level of reciprocity in the 
direct generalized exchange condition, but significantly lower amounts in 
both indirect conditions is also consistent with the ambiguity of respon- 
sibility explanation of reciprocity. Responders reciprocated greater pro- 
portions of their wealth in the direct exchange where the size of the pie 
to be shared was common knowledge and responsibility for the value 
reciprocated was clearly on the shoulders of the responder. Responders 
reciprocated significantly less in both the indirect exchange conditions 
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where the size of the pie was not common knowledge and the responsible 
party for a low value reciprocated was ambiguous. 


Moving from Neighbors to Strangers 

We hypothesized that cooperation will be higher in the group network- 
generalized condition in this experiment than in the strangers network- 
generalized condition (hypothesis 3). Referring to table 2, the effect of 
condition is highly significant for both amounts sent (Faar = 14.38, 
P <.01) and proportion returned (F, ,,,), = 12.68, P <.01). To determine 
whether amounts sent and proportions returned significantly differ across 
the group and strangers conditions, we then conducted a Tukey HSD test 
within the full ANOVA. The difference in mean amounts sent is significant 
at the P < .05 level; the difference in proportions returned across indirect 
conditions is not significant. Actors in this experiment were more trusting 
to neighbors than to strangers but were equally reciprocal to both. 

We believe this pattern of results suggests a few implications. First, the 
result concerning reciprocity lends support for the “ambiguity of respon- 
sibility” argument since the level of ambiguity was constant across both 
indirect conditions. Second, the fact that trusting behavior was more 
influenced by manipulations of social distance than was reciprocal be- 
havior suggests that the influence of group membership may be most 
powerful when actions are transparent. That is, actions in the interest of 
the group seem more likely to occur when they will be unambiguous and 
clearly seen (trusting behavior) than when they will be more ambiguous 
and not clearly attributable (reciprocal behavior). Finally, the constant 
level of reciprocity across the indirect conditions does demonstrate that 
people tend to be trustworthy once others place their trust in them. The 
amounts returned in these conditions suggest that the prominent issue for 
the responder may not be social identity, but rather the morality of what 
to do now that trust has been placed in her. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Given that trusting behavior varies significantly across the three condi- 
tions, the total amount of wealth generated varies across conditions as 
well. The maximum wealth in the exchange is 4,000 units; this will be 
the case if the sender sends all of his 1,000 unit endowment, it is tripled, 
and the responder adds her 1,000 unit endowment to the 3,000 she re- 
ceives. Mean amounts of wealth to be divided in each of the conditions 
are 3,271 (82% of the possible total) in the direct-exchange condition, 
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2,961 (74%) in the group indirect exchange, and 2,774 (69%) in the strang- 
ers indirect exchange. 

Based on the balance of power in these exchanges, we hypothesized 
that responders will end with a greater proportion of the value from 
exchange than will senders (hypothesis 4). To test this, we conducted an 
analysis of variance on final wealth with role and condition as independent 
variables. While both effects were highly significant, the influence of role 
was clearly dominant in the model. Our hypothesis was supported con- 
cerning the balance of power; senders took home an average of 1,074 
units versus 1,873 for the responders (F, sn = 160.13, P < .01). 

To gain a deeper understanding of how the trust and reciprocation 
decisions influenced the wealth of senders and responders in the experi- 
ment, we graphed the joint earnings of the players across conditions in 
the manner done by Berg, Dickhaut, and McCabe (1995) in figures 8, 9, 
and 10. On these graphs, the large outer triangle with points {(0, 4,000), 
(1,000, 1,000), and (3,000, 1,000)} indicates the set of earnings for the sender 
and responder pairs in which the responder’s final earnings equal at least 
her endowment. The “no payback line” indicates where k (the amount 
reciprocated by the responder) = 0. The “breakeven line” represents the 
break-even point for the sender, k = 1/3 (3 x amount sent), and the area 
to the right of this line indicates positive returns to the sender. The “split 
total return line” denotes outcomes when the responder evenly splits the 
amount she received; k = 1/2 (3 x amount sent). The “split total earnings 
line” designates when the responder splits total earnings inclusive of her 
experiment fee; k = 2/3 (3 x amount sent). Note that points lying below 
the (3,000, 1,000) line represent those pairs where the responder was ex- 
cessively reciprocal and returned to the sender not only the entire amount 
received but also a portion of her own endowment. 

A regression on the value & with condition as independent variable 
indicates significant differences across conditions in the wealth distribu- 
tions between the senders and the responders. A Tukey HSD test com- 
paring k across conditions shows that k is significantly higher in the direct 
condition (k = .556) than in the group (k = .369) or the strangers (k = 
334) conditions (P < .05). Responders are splitting the total experimental 
earnings almost (but not quite) equally with senders in the direct condition, 
but in the group and strangers conditions, senders are on average just 
breaking even. Thus, in each condition, the hypothesis concerning power 
is supported. 

However, these results suggest that although responders may be using 
their power to their advantage, they certainly are not doing so to the 
fullest extent. Approximately 13% of all responders equally shared the 
total exchange pie with the sender or were even more generous than an 
equal split. Even in the group and strangers exchange conditions, where 
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FIG. 8.—Dnistribution of joint earnings, direct condition 


there was “ambiguous responsibility” and the responder could escape full 
responsibility for her actions, responders do not seem to be getting rich 
at the expense of the senders; on average, senders went home with their 
original endowment. 


Swift Neighbors and Persistent Strangers 


We hypothesized that differences in the definition and method of group 
formation would prompt differences across cultural orientations in re- 
sponse to our group and strangers manipulations. The expected outcome 
is that individualists, who more quickly assimilate with group members, 
would extend more trust and reciprocation in the group than strangers 
conditions, but that the behavior of collectivists, who tend not to form 
quick and temporary groups, would not vary across the two conditions. 
This hypothesis is supported as shown in table 2. The interaction of 
condition and culture has a significant influence on amounts sent 
(Fears) = 4.12, P<.05) and a weakly significant influence on proportions 
returned (Fazy = 3.04, P<.10). The influence of the interaction on 
amounts sent is graphed in figure 11. Individually oriented participants 
seem to quickly embrace “neighbors”—sending relatively equal amounts 
in the direct and group condition, but less in the strangers exchange, 
while collectively oriented participants persist in treating all others as 
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Fic 9.—Dnstribution of joint earnings, group condition 


“strangers”—extending more trust in the direct condition but less and 
equal amounts in the group and strangers conditions. 

Our results concerning the influence of condition and the condition by 
culture interaction have been supported; we now turn to trying to gain 
a better understanding of why. Specifically, is it social identity, as measured 
here by a similarity measure, which is influencing the changes in behavior 
across conditions? To test this, we conduct a mediation analysis, as pre- 
scribed by Baron and Kenny (1986). First, as shown previously, our ma- 
nipulation check of the minimal group manipulation demonstrated a sig- 
nificant effect of condition and condition by culture on perceived 
similarity. Next, the correlation between amount sent and perceived sim- 
ilarity is significant (R = .15, P<.01). However, when perceived simi- 
larity is added to the model for amount sent, the influence of the condition 
or condition by culture variables does not decline. Thus, we conclude, 
perceived similarity is not a mediating factor on amount sent 

Although we are left without a clear explanation of the interaction 
between culture and condition, the failure of perceived similarity to me- 
diate the influence of condition on amount sent should not be taken as a 
lack of support for theories of social identity. Rather, we suspect that the 
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Fic. 10.—Distribution of jomt earnings, strangers condition 


single measure of perceived similarity used here may not have been broad 
enough to capture the construct of social identity. 


National Differences in Trust 

We hypothesized that national differences in trusting behavior would 
exist. This hypothesis is supported by our data as shown in the first model 
of table 2. The influence of nationality is highly significant (Fyz) = 
7.22, P <.01) even independent of the effect of culture; and the Tukey 
HSD test reveals that the amounts sent by American and Chinese par- 
ticipants are significantly higher than amounts sent by Korean and Jap- 
anese participants (P < .05). Interestingly, none of the theories listed in 
table 1 that directly discuss or might be extrapolated to pertain to these 
four countries (Fukuyama 1995; Putnam 1993; La Porta et al. 1997; Fish- 
man and Khana 1999) provide the ranking of trustingness among China, 
Japan, Korea, and the United States shown here. The difference in trust 
extended by American and Japanese participants does, however, support 
the theories of Yamagishi and colleagues (e.g., 19884, 1988b, 1994, 1998). 


2 Yamagishi, Jin, and Kiyonari (1999) present an alternative explanation. Their re- 
search indicates that the effect of minimal groups is not mediated by identification; 
rather, it is mediated by the expectation of generalized reciprocity. Future research 
may tease out these two explanations. 
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Americans have a higher level of general trust and are more trusting than 
the Japanese in the absence of sanctioning or monitoring mechanisms to 
influence cooperation. 

Although we made no formal hypotheses, we tested for and demonstrate 
a highly significant influence of nationality of reciprocal behavior as well 
(Fain) = 6.12, P <.01). The Tukey HSD tests shows that the proportions 
returned by Chinese and Korean participants are significantly higher than 
the proportions returned by Japanese and American participants (P< 
.05). Thus, our results suggest that norms of reciprocity, as well as norms 
of trust, may vary by country. 

The most interesting point in these country comparisons emerges when 
we compare levels of trusting and reciprocal behavior within each country. 
We might expect that high levels of trust will be met with high levels of 
reciprocation and that low levels of trust will be met with low levels of 
reciprocation. Examination of the relationship between trust and reci- 
procity across countries reveals some very different patterns (refer to 
table 3). For simplicity’s sake, in this table we define trusters as those 
who send at least half of their endowment. Reciprocators are defined as 
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TABLE 3 
TRUSTING AND RECIPROCAL BEHAVIOR ACROSS COUNTRIES 


Reciprocators Nonrecprocators 
(Gent — Recesved > 0) (Sent — Recerved < 0) 
Trusters (sent 500 or more) .. Chinese Americans 
529/65 % 6096/32 % 
Nontrusters (sent < 500) ...... Koreans Japanese 
44%/74% 44%/34% 


NOTTE. — %eending 500 or more/%reciprocating postive amount 


those responders who divided the value of the exchange so that the senders 
at least broke even (received back at least as much as was sent). 

The countries that fit into the rational framework are China and Japan. 
Chinese participants extend high levels of trust and also high levels of 
reciprocation; Japanese participants extend low levels of trust and low 
levels of reciprocation. The relationship between trust and reciprocation 
becomes confusing when we move to the United States or Korea. Amer- 
ican participants show high trust, but relatively low reciprocation. Korean 
participants demonstrate low levels of trust, but in return receive high 
levels of reciprocation.” 

Given that the exchanges in this experiments were one-shot episodes, 
it is possible that these patterns of trust and behavior will converge after 
repeated play (Axelrod 1984). (The question of which way they would 
converge, however, is open to question. Will Koreans become more trust- 
ing? Will Americans become more reciprocal?) However, even in these 
one-shot exchanges, the behaviors exhibited yield insight into the nature 
of trust and reciprocation. Specifically, trusting and reciprocating may 
be two very distinct, differently motivated—and sometimes unlinked 
—cooperative behaviors. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We began this article discussing how trust and reciprocation have been 
proposed as the “basis of all human systems of morality” (Nowak and 
Sigmund 2000). We investigated trusting and reciprocal behavior in anon- 
ymous, isolated (one-shot) exchanges, situations that represent “no tougher 
test . . . of self interest as the basis of social order” (Macy and Skvoretz 


1! Yamagishi in various papers (e.g., Yamagishi, Cook, and Watabe 1998) provides an 
argument that the portion of trust that is independent of surrounding people’s trust- 
worthiness (in our case, the propensity to reciprocate) can be conceptualized as risk- 
taking. This risk propensity may help explain the mismatch between levels of trust 
and reciprocity. 
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1998). Our experiment—in dyads, among group members, and in strang- 
ers—demonstrates that self-interest, trust, and reciprocation are all active 
in social exchange. 

A boundary of self-interest seems to lie at the point where direct rec- 
iprocity ends. The instrumentality of trust—the expectation of something 
directly in return—is missing (or, at least, is changed in character) when 
reciprocity is targeted instead to a group member or to a stranger. Not 
surprising, amounts sent significantly decrease once the element of direct 
instrumentality is removed. However, even in the group and strangers 
exchanges, amounts sent deviate far from equilibrium predictions of no 
exchange—suggesting that motivations for trust move beyond pure self- 
interest. Perhaps the positive amounts sent in the group and strangers 
conditions are motivated, as suggested by Sabel (1993), by trusting in a 
shared sense of community with a common fate. 

Reciprocity in this experiment seems to be motivated less by reciprocal 
norms (which suggest that proportions returned would not be influenced 
by the target of reciprocation), but instead by a motivation to reward or 
punish a partner or by the ambiguity of responsibility. The finding that 
levels of reciprocity decrease from the direct condition to lower and equal 
levels in the indirect conditions suggests that a self-interested responder 
will keep more and reciprocate less if she knows responsibility for the 
amount reciprocated cannot be fully attributed to her. Yet, given the 
balance of power in these exchanges, it is interesting—and downright 
surprising given the economic equilibrium—that any amounts were re- 
ciprocated at all. These findings agree with Rabin (1993), who suggested 
that the actions of reciprocally motivated individuals produce outcomes 
that differ significantly from those predicted by models of utility based 
purely on self-interest. 

We demonstrate significant declines in trusting behavior as the context 
of the exchange moves from the group to strangers. This finding supports 
the many others that have shown that levels of cooperation tend to be 
higher the stronger the ties between actors in the exchange (e.g., Gra- 
novetter 1973; Orbell, van de Kragt, and Dawes 1988; Macy and Skvoretz 
1998). Our results are in agreement with Macy and Skvoretz’s (1998) 
proposition that the first rule of trust is based on social distance. The 
differential influence of manipulated social distance on trusting and re- 
ciprocal behavior suggests, however, that social distance may have its 
limits. The influence of group membership is likely to be stronger when 
actions taken can be clearly seen and attributed (trusting behavior) than 
when they cannot (reciprocal behavior). 

The results of Macy and Skvoretz’s (1998) repeated simulation also 
suggests that, if we were to change the character of our exchanges from 
one-shot to repeated, the “parochial rules” for exchanging within the in- 
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group may not survive and greater trust might spread to strangers, giving 
way to universal solidarity. If this is true, our results concerning cultural 
orientation and cooperative behavior suggest that the speed at which 
universal solidarity will be accomplished is likely to vary across cultural 
types. Participants who were relatively more individually oriented quickly 
adopted the notion of the group—even an experimentally induced 
one—and displayed parochialism, demonstrating higher levels of trust 
toward “neighbors” than toward “strangers.” Participants who were rel- 
atively more collectively oriented did not embrace the group, but instead 
persisted in treating all participants in the experiment as strang- 
ers—ironically suggesting a relatively longer road to embracing universal 
solidarity among collectivists than among individualists. 

Our national results demonstrate that American and Chinese partici- 
pants were more trusting in this experiment and that Chinese and Korean 
participants were more reciprocal. Narrowly interpreted, these findings 
support the work of Yamagishi and colleagues (e.g., 19884, 19886, 1994, 
1998), which suggests that levels of cooperation among Japanese partic- 
ipants will be low when monitoring or sanctioning mechanisms are not 
present to provide assurance of other’s cooperative behavior. More 
broadly interpreted, given the multiplicity of theories concerning the link 
between country of origin and trust and the contrasting hypotheses and 
data that result from such research, it is clear that much yet needs to be 
understood about the influence of national as well as economic, religious, 
and social factors on trusting behavior. 

Furthermore and perhaps more important, many of these nation-based 
theories, which focus almost exclusively on trust and not on reciprocation, 
seem to assume that trust and reciprocation go hand-in-hand; when trust 
is extended, value is created and reciprocated, and society benefits in turn. 
Our results concerning trust and reciprocation within each country dem- 
onstrate that this relationship may be more complex than originally 
thought. Trust and reciprocation may be delinked, arising out of differing 
motivations. Further study is needed to more clearly understand the re- 
lationship between these two cooperative behaviors and to be able to 
assess the implications of trust on national prosperity, economic growth, 
or stability (e.g., Fukuyama 1995; Knack and Keefer 1997; Putnam 1993) 
when matching levels of reciprocity may not automatically be assumed. 

In this experiment, we demonstrated that levels of trust declined when 
the context of exchange moved from group to strangers, and consequently, 
the value gained from exchange was reduced. The simulation results of 
Orbell, Zeng, and Mulford (1996) suggest that fragmentation almost in- 
evitably occurs in society, reducing the opportunities for creation of so- 
cietal wealth. Like the distinctions made by the minimal-group manip- 
ulation in our experiment, Orbell, Zeng, and Mulford show that 
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fragmentation can occur even in the absence of conflicts of interest or of 
“statistical” differences between categories or groups of people. Thus, Or- 
bell and colleagues suggest society hangs somewhere in the balance be- 
tween “full integration,” where all encounters result in productive 
exchange, and a Hobbesian anomic society, in which “nobody consum- 
mates play with anybody” (p. 1020). 

The introduction of group and stranger distinctions in our experiment 
influenced the levels of cooperation extended and pulled our results away 
from a situation of full integration. Nonetheless, the levels of cooperation 
displayed in these isolated, one-shot encounters are encouraging—keeping 
at bay a “nasty, brutish, and short” Hobbesian existence. Across the four 
countries studied, in the direct-reciprocity condition, 55 of 56 senders 
demonstrate trust and sent money to the responders. In 71% of those 
cases, the senders’ trust was positively reciprocated by the responders. 
That is, in the direct-reciprocity condition, 71% of senders ended up better 
off (wealthier) than when they had begun, as a result of their trust and 
their partner’s reciprocation. 

Although the value produced by exchange decreased as the context of 
exchange moved from the dyad to group to strangers, our results show 
that even in the most socially distant indirect exchange condition, actors 
could still benefit from individuals’ trust. In the strangers condition, 101 
of 112 senders were trusting, and 23% of senders benefited from that trust 
and were reciprocated with more than they had sent. These results show 
that people will trust and reciprocate to benefit even anonymous strangers, 
and as a result, a significant portion of society ends up better off than 
they were. 
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Empire. By Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 2000. Pp. 478+ xvii. 


George Steinmetz 
Universitiy of Michigan 


Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s Empire has presented the most strik- 
ing example in recent years of sophisticated social theory being picked 
up by extraparliamentary political activists, not to mention the mass me- 
dia. If this alone were not enough to draw the attention of sociologists, 
Empire also purports to make theoretical sense of ongoing large-scale 
transformations of social life—surely one of sociology’s central consid- 
erations. Hardt and Negri draw on theorists considered as founders of 
sociology—from Montesquieu, Marx, and Weber to Habermas, Castells, 
and Luhmann. It is an interesting paradox that the most influential book 
in recent decades on a classic sociological theme has been written by a 
specialist in comparative literature (Hardt) and a political scientist and 
activist (Negri). Empire is yet another illustration of the breakdown of 
disciplinary boundaries, even between the “two cultures” of the humanities 
and the social sciences. It also reminds sociologists that they no longer 
can purport to own the ontological space designated for them by the 
discipline’s founders. 

“Empire” is defined by Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri as a new 
global form of sovereignty “composed of a series of national and supra- 
national organisms united under single logic of rule” (p. xii). Imperialism, 
the form of rule that preceded empire in their schema, centered on nation- 
states and the extension of their sovereignty; empire is decentered and 
deterritorializing. Empire is not a conquest state but is nonetheless rest- 
lessly expansive, tending to encompass the whole world. It is “dedicated 
to peace, though bathed in blood.” 

The bulk of this long book consists of two large sections. The first, 
“Passages of Sovereignty,” traces the historical emergence of the “juridical 
structure” of the new, imperial form of sovereignty. The authors trace the 
genealogy of empire back to Rome and through the successive stages of 
Renaissance humanism, the American Revolution, Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations, and the creation of the United Nations. At a more 
abstract level, the emergence of empire involves the discovery of the 
“revolutionary plane of immanence” over the course of European mo- 
dernity. Traditional understandings secured sovereignty and knowledge 
in a transcendent authority located outside of worldly affairs—God or 
the Hegelian state. Against this, the revolutionary humanist philosophy 
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of immanence, expressed most powerfully by Spinoza, put “humanity and 
nature in the position of God,” transforms the world into a terrain of 
practice, and affirmed the “democracy of the multitude as the absolute 
form of politics” (p. 77). 

Building on Hannah Arendt’s analysis of the American Revolution, the 
authors argue that the U.S. Constitution represents the most significant 
stage in the post-Enlightenment (re)emergence of the ideas of immanence 
and deterritorializing imperial sovereignty. The message of the Federalist 
was that “the order of the multitude must be born not from a transfer of 
the title of power and right, but from an arrangement internal to the 
multitude” (p. 161). Linked to its “emancipation of humanity from every 
transcendent power” (p. 165), this new form of sovereignty is characterized 
by a “tendency toward an open, expansive project operating on an un- 
bounded terrain.” Such an expansive tendency is sharply differentiated 
from the expansionism of the “transcendent sovereigns” or from the co- 
lonial extensions of the modern nation-states. The authors acknowledge 
the presence of tendencies opposed to empire within the U.S. Constitution, 
beginning with the exclusion of Native Americans, which creates a “neg- 
ative foundation” (p. 170), but this tendency has supposedly been super- 
seded by empire since the end of Vietnam War. Hardt and Negri conclude 
that the contemporary idea of empire was “born through the global ex- 
pansion of the internal U.S. constitutional project” (p. 182). 

The authors’ insistence on this specifically American genelogy of em- 
pire’s positive sides is linked to their desire to channel the new struggles 
against globalization away from a focus on the United States. No indi- 
vidual nation leads empire, and there is “no longer an outside in a military 
sense” (p. 189). Wars today are civil wars, internal conflicts. 

The second large section, “Passages of Production,” renarrates the pre- 
history of empire from the standpoint of the plane of “production.” This 
shift in focus from sovereignty to production is understood as a movement 
to a more fundamental level of analysis. The “Intermezzo” between the 
two large sections is meant “to function something like the moment in 
Capital when Marx invites us to leave the noisy sphere of exchange and 
descend in the hidden abode of production” (p. xvii). This deeper realm 
of the productive and desiring powers of the proletariat is where the real 
motor of the transition to postmodern empire is located and also where 
“the most effective resistances and alternatives to the power of Empire 
arise” (p. xvii). 

This renarration begins not with slavery or feudalism but with late- 
19th-century “imperialism” explained in basically Leninist terms as Eu- 
ropean capitalism’s “internalization” of the non-European outside due to 
pressures on profits. The authors then turn to the rise of Fordism during 
the New Deal and finally to the recent emergence of post-Fordism in an 
account that relies on the French school of regulation theory associated 
with writers like Aglietta. It is also linked to a distinctive understanding 
of the post-Fordist “regime of social control” as centered on btopower, 
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defined as a form that “regulates social life from its interior,” reaching 
“down to the ganglia of the social structure and its processes of devel- 
opment” (pp. 23—24). Capitalist production is now the production of social 
life itself. 

The central agent in all transitions from one form of sovereignty or 
production to the next is “the multitude.” The authors reject older notions 
of “the people” or “the working class” as the locus of productive and 
historical agency and insist that new forms of social regulation are in- 
vented not by capital but by the multitude. For example, the restructuring 
of production that yielded post-Fordism was “anticipated by the rise of 
a new subjectivity”; “capitalism did not need to invent a new paradigm 
... because the truly creative moment had already taken place” (p. 276; 
emphasis added). Indeed, the multitude not only invents empire but in a 
sense 1s empire. The multitude represents heterogeneity, difference, open- 
ness, and mutual incommunicability. But because empire is the multitude 
and because both are coterminous with social reality, the disconnected 
struggles against “globalization” are able to congeal into some sort of 
totalizing form, a sort of unity in difference, despite their lack of tran- 
scendent program, hegemonic leadership, or common set of demands. The 
authors warn current antiglobalization protesters not to try to roll back 
the clock on empire; this would be tantamount to a sort of ontological 
self-negation. Instead the miltants are urged to “push through empire to 
come out the other side” (p. 218). 

Reviewers of Empire in the mass media have been almost evenly spilt 
between the gushingly enthusiastic and the unremittingly hostile. Enthu- 
siasts are hoping to consecrate a Bible or manifesto for the antiglobali- 
zation movement; critics accuse the book of being soft on terrorism. Both 
readings are problematic. This book has little new empirical knowledge 
to offer most antiglobalization activists. Without an extensive background 
in social and cultural theory, most activists will also be unable to decipher 
Emptre’s telegraphic references to authorities or to sort through its thicket 
of philosophical ideas. Critics unfairly warn that the book legitimates 
attacks on the West, despite Hardt and Negri’s repeated argument that 
“the West” is no longer the center of global power and in a sense no longer 
even exists as a distinct entity. There are real problems with the book’s 
inability to distinguish right-wing and left-wing politics and with its un- 
differentiated hatred for “the state” in any and all of its forms. Democracy 
is defined so broadly as to encompass any movement whose population 
is a “vital” and “expansive” “terrain of immanence.” Democracy is thus 
equated with “barbaric” nomadic hordes and with the wolf packs of De- 
leuze and Guattari’s Thousand Plateaus. None of this is likely to satisfy 
theorists of democracy, who are not even mentioned in the book. 

Hardt and Negri also collapse politics and the state too readily into the 
economy. Although the authors also reject the traditional Marxist dis- 
tinction between base and superstructure, they ultimately grant no more 
autonomy to politics than the most traditional of Marxists. The devel- 
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opment of the books argument suggests that “production” functions as a 
kind of foundation for transitions in forms of political sovereignty. This 
underestimation of the autonomy of the political leads the authors to 
neglect the possibility that nation-states might reassert their power and 
that protectionism might reemerge as a response to economic crisis, de- 
clining U.S. hegemony, or the rise in terrorism. Like earlier theorizations 
of “late” capitalism from Lenin through Mandel, the authors also fail to 
consider the possibility that another model for organizing capital may rise 
up to replace the current one. 

Culture is also granted too little autonomy from production in Empire. 
The attacks of September 11 called attention to the fact that even if nation- 
states and core zones are no longer “objectively” central, they can continue 
to figure centrally in the minds of would-be enemies of the United States. 
Just as anti-Semitism can flourish in the absence of Jews, anti-Ameri- 
canism could flourish in a world no longer dominated by the United States. 

Since the book treats so many theories and historical periods it is bound 
to offend specialists. The authors fail to address the ways in which Lu- 
bmann’s notion of “de-differentiation” is fundamentally hostile to their 
arguments. Carl Schmitt is mobilized to define empire as a permanent 
“state of exception,” but the authors ignore the fact that his state centrism 
locates sovereignty firmly within the national state. Colonial historians 
will object to the claims about the binarizing effects of imperialist rule. 
The section that follows Lenin in tracing the 19th-century scramble for 
colonies to accumulation crisis in the capitalist lore ignores historical ev- 
idence about the unprofitability of most of the colonies that were seized 
in that period. The authors criticize others for failing to recognize the 
power of the new social movements to create solutions for capitalist crisis, 
but this is exactly the argument that theorists like Margit Mayer and 
Roland Roth have been making for years. Neo-Marxist state theorists 
may balk at Hardt and Negri’s claim that a “theory of the state can be 
written only when all... fixed barriers [to the world market] are overcome 
and when the state and capital effectively coincide” (p. 236). Not only 
have Marxists been “writing state theory” for several decades, but most 
of them have rejected the traditional insistence on the coincidence of state 
and capital. 

Finally, there is the question of whether the period since September 11, 
2001 has not seen a reassertion of U.S. imperialism, political boundaries, 
and centralized state power. The authors may not have been able to forsee 
these developments, but they do raise the question of whether Empire is 
already a historical account rather than a manifesto for the future. 

These shortcomings are perhaps the necessary price for a book that 
ties together an enormous range of philosophical and social-theoretical 
literature and treats a broad sweep of global history. Even if Emptre turns 
out to have described a historical moment just when it was giving way 
to something new, it represents a grand synthesis that should be read by 


all sociologists. 
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Inside Organized Racism: Women in the Hate Movement. By 
Kathleen M. Blee. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 


Press, 2002. Pp. x+278. $35.00 (paper). 


Ruth Frankenberg 
University of California, Davis 


Kathleen Blee’s Inside Organized Racism: Women in the Hate Movement 
ig a magnificent continuation of her groundbreaking work on the place 
of women in the world of the U.S. far right. This new book draws on 
her in-depth interviews and years of long observational attendance (par- 
ticipant observation is the wrong term) at far-right racist movement 
events. 

Throughout, Blee achieves an ideal balance of accessible language and 
complex analysis—both of which are critical when one strives, as she 
does, to study a movement and also to seek means of challenging and 
disturbing its continuing presence in the United States. Blee offers readers 
new to the field an introduction to the far right, explaining the diverse 
histories of the Ku Klux Klan, neo-Nazis, racist skinheads, Christian 
Patriots, and others. She also insists that, despite some ideological and 
attitudinal connections, there are more differences than similarities be- 
tween committed racist activists and the everyday racism that, one might 
imagine, provides the fertile ground from which those involved in far- 
right racism would emerge. Thus, for example, while anti-Semitism is 
declining in everyday opinion around the United States, it has become 
an increasingly central aspect of the far-right racist agenda. 

Blee’s findings demonstrate that the circumstances of most individuals’ 
entry into far-right movements—into “the overarching activist ideology 
that [Blee terms] extraordinary racism” (p. 75}—do not conform to stereo- 
typic expectations. Most are not, for example, raised in racist homes. Most 
are neither poorly educated nor economically disadvantaged (progressive 
movements have long viewed economic well-being and education as pre- 
ventive resources with respect to racism). Moreover, most did not feel 
strongly racist sentiments before joining a racist organization. Rather, she 
argues on the basis of her data, women (and men also) tend to develop 
strongly racist senses of self and racial identity after, rather than before, 
joining racist movements. As Blee puts it, “Intense racism can be the 
result, not the cause, of involvement with organized racism” (pp. 27—28). 

The question of how it is that individuals become activists for racism 
is a significant one—and it is an area that Blee approaches carefully. Her 
analysis of the making of racist selves and collectivities is subtle and 
convincing. While drawing to great effect upon the voices of her women 
interviewees, she refuses to take their self-descriptions at face value. 
Rather, she argues, their stories say as much about the discursive framing 
within which their lives are told, once in racist organizations, as they say, 
in any simple way, about their lives in the years prior to their entry into 
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the world of organized racism. Thus, Blee says, “Racial conversion stories 
are best understood not as literal accounts of the process of ideological 
transformation but as learned accounts, shaped retrospectively by main- 
stream cultural themes as well as by the political, ideological and even 
stylistic conventions dominant in racist groups” (p. 43). 

In the end, the question of how these white women became “extraor- 
dinary racists” cannot, perhaps, ever be fully answered. It is easier to 
understand the life paths of those who had grown up in racist households, 
organized or not. However, others seemed to have entered far-right racist 
groups with a kind of serendipity that was frightening to behold, often 
entering through a friend, distant relative, or workmate. Ultimately, the 
staying power of the racist organization in individual women’s lives (until 
the frames of meaning took hold and were adopted) seemed to have as 
much as anything to do with the pleasure of joining a welcoming social 
group. In this cozy space, room was made for leaders, other group mem- 
bers, and written propaganda to offer, in the name of Aryan supremacism, 
“a schema of immediate threat that necessitate[d] defensive action” (p. 
76). 

As in Blee’s first book, Women of the Klan: Racism and Gender in the 
1920s (University of California, 1991), analysis of the meaning of gender 
in racist lives is critical. In the extensive chapter, “The Place of Women,” 
Blee demonstrates the crucial yet contradictory positioning of women in 
the movement. To cite one example, far-right discourse argues that women 
are critical to the reproduction of the race and also that they are inherently 
more likely than men to betray it by crossing the racial-sexual line. To 
cite another example, while women know themselves to play a significant 
role in the movement, and are indeed key to lending it social credibility, 
very rarely do they hold formal office. Here as elsewhere in the book, 
then, Blee offers crystal clear sociological analysis and makes careful use 
of the voices of her interviewees. 

This book will, very likely, become a staple in several subfields—gender 
studies, whiteness studies, race studies, social movement studies—and also 
in those courses whose goals are to offer students a broad introduction 
and contemplation of the discipline of sociology. 


Dry Bones Rattling: Community Building to Revitalize American De- 
mocracy. By Mark R. Warren. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2001. Pp. xiii+324. $52.50 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


William Sites 
University of Chicago 
Late 20th-century globalization is often seen as having fatally undermined 


the capacities of local communities to mobilize members and exert political 
influence. Dry Bones Rattling focuses on an interesting counterexample. 
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Over the past 25 years, the Industrial Areas Foundation (IAF) has built 
local networks of community-based organizations that mobilize demands 
for government-provided infrastructure improvements, housing, educa- 
tion, and job training. Mark Warren’s book is an important and well- 
researched case study of the Texas IAF, the most successful network of 
its kind. 

The Texas IAF’s faith-based, institutional approach to community or- 
ganizing involves building local and regional coalitions. Coalition mem- 
bers are primarily religious organizations (Catholic parishes, Protestant 
churches, and other congregations, but also social-welfare advocacy 
groups and union affiliates) whose leaders agree to work together on issue- 
specific campaigns in order to generate political influence and community 
improvements for lower-income, minority constituents. [AF staff recruit 
clergy and lay congregants (often middle-aged women), who receive train- 
ing in organizing and who coordinate nonpartisan political campaigns 
that combine bottom-up mobilizations of base constituents and top-level 
relationship-building with public officials and other allies. This approach 
grafts Saul Alinsky’s traditional IAF organizing model (indigenous lead- 
ership, local and “winable” issues, nonideological appeals to self-interest, 
and a reliance on nonviolent conflict) onto a more explicit religious foun- 
dation, resulting in what Warren calls an interfaith “theology of organ- 
izing” based on shared value commitments to family, community, and 
faith-with-a-social-justice-mission. While the earliest Texas IAF organi- 
zations of the 1970s emerged in Hispanic communities, more recent co- 
alitions have centered on multiracial collaboration, particularly between 
Hispanics, blacks, and Anglos. Warren, relying on Putnam’s influential 
emphasis on social capital as the key to strengthening American democ- 
racy, sees recent IAF initiatives as uniquely promising efforts to create 
both “bonding social capital” (intracommunal! solidarities) and “bridging 
social capital” (cross-racial coalitions) that lead to more inclusive and 
democratic political participation. 

Conceptions of social capital, however, are not by themselves sufficient 
to comprehend the success of the IAF strategy. Unlike with many com- 
munitarian visions, [AF-style community building does not shy away from 
power politics; organizers not only foster trust and cooperation, but also 
use conflict as a resource, usually in the form of controlled confrontations 
with elected officials that follow carefully planned pressure campaigns. 
IAF leaders also do not share the reflexive antistatism of many champions 
of civil society. While falling short of a full-blown social-movement strat- 
egy, IAF mobilizations meld community building with a kind of hardball 
interest-group populism, one that substitutes for certain functions of tra- 
ditional party organizations and that seeks welfare-state expansion along 
with community self-renewal. 

Notions of social capital are also insufficient for understanding two 
further characteristics of the Texas IAF, which is perhaps why the concept 
recedes somewhat in Warren’s most interesting and original chapters (7, 
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8). While religious values may provide the moral foundation for the IAF’s 
community-based political action, institutional structures also matter. The 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church is highly conducive, as Warren shows, 
to IAF organizing. Texas bishops, fearful of losing their Hispanic con- 
gregants, have consistently supported IAF activities; parish priests, rel- 
atively secure in their authority, can encourage lay participation and even 
lay leadership in IAF organizations. The more decentralized structure of 
African-American Protestant congregations, on the other hand, means that 
black pastors often keep their jobs only by demonstrating their indispen- 
sability. This institutional reality, says Warren, has slowed the movement 
of black lay congregants into positions of IAF leadership, a problem 
that—-when coupled with IAF reluctance to directly confront racial- 
injustice issues of central importance to African-Americans—has ham- 
pered multiracial collaboration. 

Warren’s focus on authority and democracy within the IAF network 
is also illuminating. While the organization’s public statements often em- 
phasize its grassroots character, the IAF operates with a top-down hi- 
erarchical structure embodied in distinct levels of leadership. Top IAF 
leaders and longtime organizers control staffing decisions, but they also 
govern internally through the organizer-training sessions that are used to 
launch clergy and lay members into secondary-level IAF leadership po- 
sitions. Accountability within the organization is enforced not through 
formal democratic procedures but through a consensus on the nature of 
effective leadership and the promotion of activists who exhibit it; organ- 
izers and leaders who cannot consistently generate a following (i.e., get 
bodies out for meetings and public actions) are eventually replaced. Im- 
pressed by this mode of consensual hierarchy, Warren argues forthrightly 
for the importance of authority to democratic processes. Yet he does not 
fully wrestle with the historical fact that other movement organizations, 
particularly unions, have ignored questions of internal democracy at their 
own peril. Furthermore, questions of authority and formal accountability 
become more troublesome when notions of democratic citizenship are 
grounded on religious values, “interfaith” or not. 

Warren’s study is persuasive in its recognition of IAF’s political ac- 
complishments. IAF-style activism is still a long way from reversing en- 
trenched patterns of upward economic redistribution or short-term- 
oriented governmental policy making, and it is not clear that the 
organization represents, as observers like William Julius Wilson have 
maintained, a model-in-embryo for a new national politics. Yet Dry Bones 
Rattling suggests implicitly that the IAF network has surmounted many 
of the classic dilemmas of poor people’s organizations identified by social- 
movement theorists (e.g., Olsen or Piven and Cloward), to the extent that 
further growth and evolution should not prove surprising. 
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Silent Spill: The Organization of an Industrial Crisis. By 
Thomas D. Beamish. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2002. Pp. x+220. 
$55.00 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Aaron McCright 
University of Chicago 


Ever heard of the Unocal oil spill in central California’s Guadalupe 
Dunes—the largest oil spill in American history? No? You are not alone. 
Why did it escape recognition and definition as a legitimate problem for 
nearly 40 years (1952—90)? While focusing on this single spill, Silent Spill 
nevertheless facilitates our general understanding of passivity and inaction 
in the social construction of similar types of incremental and cumulative 
problems. It is especially because this spill was ignored for so long that 
we should examine it as a telling example of our choices over whether to 
respond to festering environmental troubles. As such, this work extends 
the literatures on the social construction of environmental problems, risk 
perceptions, blind spots, and formal organizations. Furthermore, given 
its inherent focus on misrecognition and nonresponse, this book also con- 
tributes to the burgeoning literature on the second face of power in the 
construction of environmental nonproblems. 

Beamish’s goal is to uncover how and why the Guadalupe spill escaped 
recognition and response at the same time that general environmental 
awareness and policy making were rapidly increasing. An underlying 
theme is that the spill—tke a significant number of environmental prob- 
lems—is qualitatively different from many other disasters of which we 
are aware. It differs from the type of sudden, spectacular, and, to some 
extent, “sexy” catastrophes—ike the 1989 Exxon Valdez spill—that dom- 
inate the media, instill a sense of dread in the general public, and are on 
the mind of policy makers when they design environmental legislation. 
The Guadalupe spill is a crescive—that is, incremental and cumula- 
tive—problem that was largely viewed as “normal” for decades. “Of 
course there will be some oil spillage; it is an oil field!”) According to the 
author, this “chronic, crescive, and unspectacular” (p. 131) spill inspired 
little dread but considerable corporate, regulatory, and community ac- 
commodation until it passed a critical threshold in the 1980s, thereby 
shifting it from a normal to a troubling condition. 

Using an inductive approach, Beamish traces “the career of knowledge 
of the spill through its social contexts” (p. 7; emphasis in original) with 
a mixture of field interviews and archival data to seek an explanation 
that accounts for the multitude of relevant stakeholders who failed to 
respond timely to the spill. In short, the author identifies three groups 
of actors that failed to recognize and respond to the repeated spillage 
and accumulating petroleum until too late: the workers and the manage- 
ment of Unocal Corporation, regulators, and the local community. Besides 
obvious factors—such as self-interest and corporate avaricious- 
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ness—organizational, cultural, and social factors at Unocal emerged as 
key factors in the passivity of workers and management. Certain organ- 
izational characteristics (e.g., managerial hierarchies, a formal seniority 
system, and internal promotion) and the physical and organizational iso- 
lation of the Guadalupe oil field from other Unocal branches, as well as 
from regulatory agencies, allowed local managerial power to conceal crim- 
inal culpability for the spill. Furthermore, the occupational culture of oil 
work legitimated the organizational scripts (e.g., rules and routines) at 
the oil field so the actors at the field shared taken-for-granted ideas about 
what constituted “oil work.” Also, the social cohesion among workers 
diminished the chance that any one worker would risk marginalization 
or perhaps termination by blowing the whistle on Unocal. 

The failure of Unocal to recognize and report the oil spill facilitated 
the passivity of relevant regulators. Beamish argues that regulators were 
indisposed to respond to chronic problems, and because the oil spill did 
not meet the expectations of regulators, their attention was intermittent 
and unfocused. Bureaucratic rotations, promotions, and staff attrition in 
government agencies and debates between agencies and personnel over 
who had jurisdiction over the oil field also led to fluctuations in regulatory 
participation. In short, the agency response, as found with other envi- 
ronmental mishaps, coincided with what is expected in an interorgani- 
zational “garbage can” model. Agencies reached into their garbage cans 
for routine solutions (e.g., emergency response and surface clean-up with 
heavy machinery) rather than solutions that matched the particular char- 
acteristics of the crescive oil spill. Finally, the local community did not 
recognize the severity of the spill until the mid-1990s when environmen- 
talists, the local media, and community residents connected the spill to 
other regional events (e.g., the 1969 Santa Barbara oil spill and the in- 
stallation of the Diablo Canyon Nuclear Facility) and framed it as yet 
another instance of “corporate negligence and governmental complicity” 
(p. 111). 

Beamish offers a powerful illustration that our “social and institutional 
preoccupation with the ‘acute’ and the ‘traumatic’ has left us passive and 
unresponsive to festering problems” (p. 2). However, while convincingly 
describing the shortcomings of self-monitoring and self-reporting man- 
dates in environmental legislation, his analysis unfortunately falls short 
in pointing to solutions—a problem shared with many analyses of envi- 
ronmental problems. Beamish briefly outlines a “systems” approach but 
with inadequate detail and direction to provide guidance in crafting rea- 
sonable solutions to the passivity and inaction in ameliorating crescive 
environmental problems like the spill. Nevertheless, this book will be of 
obvious interest to scholars of environmental sociology, risk, formal or- 
ganizations, and environmental policy. But, owing to the engaging topic 
and its far-reaching analysis, the book is likely to have an even wider 
appeal to anyone interested in social problems and public issues. 
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Democracy at Work: A Comparative Sociology of Environmental Regu- 
lation in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. 
By Richard Munch with Christian Lahusen, Markus Kurth, 
Cornelia Borgards, Carsten Stark, and Claudia Jauss. Westport, Conn.: 
Praeger Publishers, 2001. Pp. xii+262. $67.50. 


Eugene A. Rosa 
Washington State University 


Few contemporary topics have cut a wider swath across such a broad 
range of perspectives—theoretical, comparative, normative, and pol- 
icy—than the evolving patterns of democracy in this era of late modernity. 
The new complexities of the contemporary age, including the increasing 
role of the so-called fifth branch of government, has confronted nation- 
states with the need to develop new institutional arrangements and to 
expand democratic processes to deal with these complexities. Few of these 
challenges are more pronounced than those stemming from questions of 
the environment and the technological risks societies impose on it. Ac- 
cordingly, environmental policy and politics provide especially fertile 
ground for unpacking the changing structure and processes of democratic 
governance, and a growing number of scholars are planting their intel- 
lectual seeds here. In Democracy at Work Richard Minch and his col- 
leagues claim to offer hope of harvesting an even richer theoretical crop 
by eschewing political science, on the one hand, and by bringing “back 
sociology to the study of politics” (p. viii), on the other. 

The authors first articulate a syncretic structure comprising elements 
of structural-functionalism (Münch has been a persistent leader of this 
perspective), of Durkheim and of Giddens’s structuration theory, along 
with Weber’s notion of ideal-types and Geertz’s method of thick descrip- 
tion (paradoxically considered antithetical to structured theory). Key el- 
ements of the structure include networks of actors, institutional practices 
and normative rules, the role of professions, and—most impor- 
tant—culture and meaning. The structure is then used to analyze a key 
environmental policy (the passage of clean air regulations) in four ad- 
vanced democracies with contrasting policy styles: Germany (consensus 
style), the United States (pluralistic style), France (technocratic etatism), 
and the United Kingdom (compromise style). A case study is presented 
for each democracy. The book ends with a chapter by Munch that in- 
terprets each of the case studies in light of the theoretical framing. 

Sometimes insightful, sometimes historically informative, and some- 
times revealing of subtle nuances of culture, the book’s potential is nev- 
ertheless unrealized on many fronts. In the course of the analyses, the 
structure adopted to organize the continuities and contrasts in national 
policy styles becomes, in application, a polysemous framing that, like an 
aircraft carrier, serves as a ready platform for whichever aircraft returns 
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from its mission. So, one is left wondering whether the empirical evidence 
lands on the structure or the structure navigates to the evidence. 

While structural in approach, the book’s content is about culture, 
though this central concept remains inchoate and underexplicated. The 
authors’ thin definition of culture (as an interpretive category comprising 
“the underlying system of signs and symbols, interpretations and assess- 
ments” [p. 32) and its application reveal the concept to be a residual 
catch-all category, not an analytic framing that guides the empirical work. 
Furthermore, despite the centrality of culture as an organizing concept, 
the work does not build upon (nor even cite) the standard-setting com- 
parative study of the cultural shaping of environmental policy by James 
Jasper (Nuclear Politics: Energy and the State in the United States, Swe- 
den, and France [Princeton University Press, 1990). 

The role of social movements in stimulating a reexamination of dem- 
ocratic processes is recognized, but there is virtual silence about the role 
of such movements in the national arenas of policy debate and imple- 
mentation. The authors are equally silent about public participation ex- 
cept to say, remarkably enough, that in the case of Germany, it is guided 
by emotion rather than reason. 

The role of science and technological expertise—the sine qua non of 
environmental policy—is examined sometimes as an institution and some- 
times as a profession, but not as a force of convergence in policy process 
and style despite growing evidence to that effect. Similarly ignored is the 
convergence of national policy structures around environmental risks, an 
illustration for some scholars of the globalization of “new institutionalism.” 
Furthermore, in their haste to dismiss political science, they ignore the 
sizable and growing volume of contributions from its comparative-politics 
wing. 

That the authors ignore risk is especially puzzling since it is at the core 
of environmental policy making and since Münch has previously engaged 
the topic (Riskopolitik [Suhrkemp Tsachenbuch Wissenschaft, 1996). 
Furthermore, to ignore risk is to ignore concomitantly a major theoretical 
perspective for informing environmental politics: the reflexive moderni- 
zation theories of Beck and Giddens, centered as they are on the very 
issue of how to develop institutional mechanisms for democratically man- 
aging the growing volume of human-generated risks. This myopia also 
results in ignoring the mostly European efforts to embed the challenges 
of environmental risk within a theoretically structured plan of public 
involvement (e.g., the work of theoretician-practitioner Ortwin Renn and 
his associates to map Habermas on to practical means for public en- 
gagement—with most applications in Germany, the very backyard of the 
authors). Added to these difficulties is a prose style—apparently translated 
accurately from the German—that emphasizes rhetorical prolix over an- 
alytic clarity and thus leads one to read the book in short bursts of 


engagement. 
In sum, this is an erudite book by erudite scholars. But as part theory 
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development, part case study, part elite interviewing, part civic lesson, 
and part a history of political philosophy it serves many masters and ends 
up serving none faithfully. Its undisciplined multiple foci empties it of ` 
both theoretical and empirical depth, and we are left wondering if theory 
is concordant with the postulated national styles or whether we have 
witnessed a hardening of conventional (and contested) policy categories. 
In sum, Democracy at Work fails to provide the promised bountiful har- 
vest, for it neither deepens our understanding of this important topic nor 
convinces us that this sociological conceptualization can unlock its 
fundaments. 


Nation and Citizenship in the Global Age: From National to Transnational 
Ties and Identities. By Richard Münch. New York: Palgrave, 2001. Pp. 
Vilit+248. $65.00. 


Tom Janoski 
University of Kentucky 


Mitnch states that collective identities and structures of citizenship create 
specific modes of integrating immigrants that have internal and external 
effects. He presents a model of how nations create modes of integrating 
immigrants that results in positively and negatively bringing a country 
together and into its region. The author then presents the four cases of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and Germany. After 
showing how the model works, he consolidates his argument by explaining 
the processes of collective identity. His data consist of the primary texts 
of scholars, government documents, survey data summarized in other 
sources, and secondary literature. 

The first four chapters each cover a country. The United Kingdom has 
emerged from the civil society of landowners, the bourgeoise, and, even- 
tually, workers. Integration is based on civic community and is largely 
independent of ethnic origin in order to promote movement in the empire 
and not to populate a vacant land. More recently, its doors have been 
closing to immigration. Institutional rules in the United Kingdom are 
rooted in the social work and charitable professions that coordinate in- 
tegration. The United States has gone the furthest in developing a “plu- 
ralistic community of citizens” with a “true sense of citizenship” (p. 48). 
The United States emphasizes the market and voluntary associations, but 
its excluded groups have recently pushed very hard for group, as opposed 
to individual, rights. Ethnic associations have been strong in keeping 
immigration open. The rules that guide integration are “equality of op- 
portunity and fairness in competition for chances of achievement” (p. 63), 
and lawyers, lobbyists, and political entrepreneurs are most involved in 
this process. France is a contradiction between a state strongly embracing 
revolutionary universalism and a largely unorganized society whose be- 
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liefs tend toward particularism and regionalism. This limits France’s abil- 
ity to integrate immigrants. An empire supported state universalism, but 
decolonization has erased much of this. France’s institutional rule is state 
sovereignty, with administrators managing the integration process but 
without the needed cooperation of civil society. German integration is 
based on a network of bureaucratic administration and semipublic welfare 
organizations with purely voluntary associations left out. Its rule is “le- 
gality” framed by the constitution and enacted laws. The most active 
professions are bureaucratic jurists, lawyers, and courtroom judges. The 
weakness of this approach is that it lacks the support and participation 
of the lay population. 

The second half of the book presents 11 theses about European identity 
being formed through differentiation from outside and inside; internal 
homogenization; inclusion of diverse cultures; the activities of an Euro- 
peanizing elite; tensions with new nationalisms, regionalisms, and glob- 
alisms; dialectic of identity gain, loss, and growth; value creation through 
innovators; medialization through upward and downward spirals; and 
virtual identity creation through communication. This forms a model of 
how European identity is being transformed under globalization and Eu- 
ropean integration, but the development of European identity “does not 
progress smoothly and without opposition” (p. 184). Manch’s approach 
makes one sensitive of how collective identities are shaped, contorted, 
and developed in a global economic and mass media age. 

Miinch develops the process of collective identity formation in a united 
Europe further. He takes issue with Yasemin Soysal’s privileging of trans- 
national discourse and Christian Joppke’s emphasis on national law and 
institutions in determining integration. He proposes that the division of 
labor influences transnational economic integration, along with both 
transnational discourse and national politics, to promote the extension of 
citizenship rights to noncitizens. This explains the transformation of sol- 
idarity “from national mechanical to multilevel organical solidarity, from 
national homogeneity to national and transnational heterogeneity, from 
a strong and concrete collective consciousness to a weak and abstract 
one.” Thus, we are not just talking about changing a few laws or regu- 
lations, but rather “a transformation of the whole solidarity structure and 
the meaning of rights” (p. 193). 

The strength of this book is putting collective identity into a central 
place in explaining immigrant integration, along with national institutions, 
transnational associations, and a globalizing economy. Minch’s argument 
that one must balance the emerging transnational forces with the contin- 
uing strength of nation-state laws and institutions makes great sense. 
Giving force to transnational economic integration and elites seems good 
as far as he goes, but one might want to see more conflict than mechanical 
and organic solidarity might allow. 

One might question three issues: balance, presentation, and focus. First, 
Germany is covered in more depth, and its chapter is more than twice 
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the length of the others. German intellectual developments are covered 
in some depth from Luther and Goethe to the postwar reevaluation. Sec- 
ond, the public opinion data would have benefited from tables. Much of 
the presentation became difficult to follow without tables to illustrate core 
points succinctly. Finally, the intention of the book was a bit obtuse at 
times. The book covers two continents and implies even more, but the 
thesis and the second half of the book seem to be exclusively concerned 
with Europe. But these are small points. 

This is an excellent book with detailed evidence on institutions and 
public opinion. The author dances well on both sides of the divide between 
generalizing social science and particularizing history and ethnic expe- 
rience. Thus, Minch poses the question of nations and citizenship in a 
new light. 


Accent on Privilege: English Identities and Anglophilia in the U.S. By 
Katharine W. Jones. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xiit+284. $69.50 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Amy E. Ansell 
Bard College 


“I want to be English when I want to be” (p. 1). So begins Accent on 
Privilege, an analysis by author Katharine W. Jones of the results of her 
interview study of 34 white, predominantly middle- and upper-class Eng- 
lish immigrants living on the East Coast of the United States. To this 
quote by Ken, one of her interviewees, could be added the sentiment that 
they want to define for themselves their own version of what it means to 
be English. In doing so, interviewees refer variously to attachment to 
place (landscape and pubs), shared traits of national character (a wry 
sense of humor and stiff upper lip), or a connective bond born of common 
heritage (a homogenous white national grouping). Jones challenges what 
she refers to as the “ubiquitous discourses of naturalness” (p. 222) inherent 
in immigrant and native definitions of Englishness and employs her cri- 
tique of essentialism as an opportunity to argue that national identities, 
Hke all other forms of identity, are socially constructed. In contrast to 
macrotheoretical or poststructuralist approaches, however, Jones presents 
a highty individualized version of social construction. Hers is a practice- 
based approach to identity construction attuned to the manner in which 
her interviewees in daily interactions negotiate, reinterpret, accept, or 
reject the stereotypes associated with their national identity. 

Although the author draws on a number of conceptual models to inform 
her interview findings (including symbolic interactionism, ethnometho- 
dology, social psychology, feminist theory, critical race theory, and white- 
ness studies), the most overarching and compelling theoretical tool she 
uses is in the area of identity construction. Perhaps because so many 
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various theories are brought to bear on different aspects of the empirical 
findings, the book neglects to contextualize adequately what I regard as 
the main argument within current debates on identity theory. The inter- 
vention based on her “theory of identity at work” is clear, though, espe- 
cially in its emphasis on the agency of individuals to contest, reject, or 
affirm their identities in everyday interactions. Applied to the empirical 
study at hand, the upshot is that despite the majority of her Interviewees 
understanding their national identities either as natural or a product of 
American Anglophilia (or a combination of both), Jones demonstrates that 
they in fact put considerable identity work into being English. The anal- 
ysis is most convincing in its examination of how the interviewees “did” 
their Englishness, whether it be in the form of playing their accent up or 
down, working to appear reserved or understated, holding their beer glass 
or cigarette in a certain way, wearing Doc Martens as opposed to sneakers, 
or exhibiting a particular taste in humor or popular culture. 

The chapter entitled “Gee, I Love Your Accent” is instructive in this 
regard. Jones insightfully examines the work interviewees did to maintain 
their accents; how they turned their Englishness on and off in different 
contexts, all the while pursuing and protecting material (jobs and housing) 
and psychological (self-esteem) benefits. Highly conscious of the cultural 
capital associated with their accent in the United States, interviewees 
were adept at using and sometimes even exaggerating American English 
(when they wanted to “pass”) and British English (when they wanted to 
distinguish themselves from Americans or gain privileges from them). 
Such performative manipulation of presentation of self could be said to 
be a common practice hardly unique to this group of English immigrants. 
What is original to Jones’s argument is that the kind of identity work in 
which her interviewees are engaged is oriented to the negotiation and 
maintenance of a sense of entitlement and privilege garnered from Amer- 
ican Anglophilia. The implications for theories of identity construction 
and stereotyping are sometimes provocative. For example, despite the fact 
that the stereotypes relate to a group identity that is positively rather than 
negatively valued, Jones found that her interviewees were irritated by 
and resented constant comments by Americans about their accents or 
marking processes associated with other aspects of their national identity 
in contexts not of their own choosing. 

The chapters that relate to race and empire rehearse familiar conceptual 
themes rather uncritically and draw heavy handedly on just a few select 
authors and sources (Ruth Frankenberg and Paul Gilroy, in particular). 
However, some of the empirical findings regarding how immigrants priv- 
ileged by their difference negotiate or reconstruct their racial (white) iden- 
tities are valuable additions to critical whiteness studies, especially those 
that relate to comparisons interviewees made between the United States 
and England concerning race relations. Jones finds that many interviewees 
do not think of themselves as immigrants (nor do many of their hosts) 
because of their whiteness, and as a result, they express annoyance at 
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their inclusion in bureaucratic processes such as foreign student orien- 
tations at American universities; such events suggest an outsider status. 
Evidence is also presented that interviewees feel disgust with white Amer- 
ican responses to the O. J. Simpson affair, for example, or that they 
consider themselves more comfortable with racial diversity or positively 
identified with black music. From such evidence, Jones concludes that 
interviewees combined their whiteness with their Englishness as a way 
to distance themselves from American whiteness, which they regarded as 
a more problematic identity. As with the rest of Accent on Privilege, 
readers will enjoy these chapters for the fresh insights the interview data 
bring to a range of conceptual concerns and subdisciplinary foci. 


Framing Democracy: Civil Society and Civic Movements in Eastern Eu- 
rope. By John K. Glenn IIL Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
2001. Pp. xii+258. 


James Mahoney 
Brown University 


The literatures on democratic transitions and social movements do not 
speak to one another as much as they should. Too often, theories of 
democratization fixate on elite strategic choice and leadership, down- 
playing the role of mass actors and collective protest. By contrast, social 
movement theories concentrate on the formation of collective protest, but 
they often reduce elite politics to little more than political opportunity 
structures. John Glenn’s Framing Democracy is a useful corrective to these 
tendencies, bringing together a concern for elite politics with an emphasis 
on mass social movements in a comparative-historical analysis of political 
regime change. 

Glenn focuses on the contrasting paths to democracy in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Poland is seen as following a path of “democratization 
from above,” in which a political pact between the Solidarity Party and 
the government produced competitive elections and eventually the defeat 
of the Communist Party. By contrast, Czechoslovakia follows a path of 
“democratization from below,” in which Communist authorities capitu- 
lated in the face of a popular upsurge. The goal of the book is to identify 
the causes and political consequences of these different paths. 

Glenn accepts that democratic transitions in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia probably would not have occurred without fiscal crises, the end of 
Soviet support, and the decline of legitimacy for Communist governments. 
Nevertheless, to explain the two contrasting paths to democracy, he argues 
creatively that one must take into consideration the framing strategies 
employed by civic movements to mobilize followers and bargain with 
governments. In this sense, he moves beyond elite-centered theories of 
democratization by emphasizing the “fit” that exists between, on the one 
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hand, the discourse of opposition challengers, and, on the other, the goals 
of longstanding social groups (e.g., the Catholic Church in Poland; the 
theaters in Czechoslovakia) and the Communist governments. 

In Poland, democratization from above occurred because Solidarity 
pursued a framing strategy built around negotiation and “honorable com- 
promise.” This strategy fit well with the goals of General Jaruzelski’s 
government, but when roundtable negotiations led to competitive elec- 
tions, the strategy also enabled Solidarity to win the support of the Cath- 
olic Church, whose local parishes were crucial in mobilizing the anti- 
Communist vote. The crushing electoral defeat of the government and 
eventually the defection of coalitional allies of the Communist Party paved 
the way for the remarkably peaceful transition marked by General Ja- 
ruzelski’s resignation. However, this pacted transition ultimately led toa 
fragile democracy, marred by bickering and competition among many 
different contending parties. 

In Czechoslovakia, democratization from below occurred because civic 
movements adopted a framing strategy that emphasized their role as 
citizens without political aims. This strategy was successful at winning 
the support of striking theaters and students, even as it directly challenged 
the government’s repressive orientation. Following the general strike of 
November 27, 1989, the government was on the defensive, culminating 
in Prime Minister Ladislav Adamec’s pressured resignation. In the Czech 
Republic, where the opposition was strongest and the government most 
repressive, the previous Communist regime was quickly dismantled and 
a stable democracy emerged. In Slovakia, however, the civil movement 
was smaller, and the Communists endured longer, posing problems for 
the stability of democracy in the years to come. 

This book suffers from some of the organizational and stylistic problems 
that one might associate with a revised dissertation. The text is sometimes 
a little repetitive, the goals and arguments of the study are not always 
sharply focused, and the narrative occasionally spends too much time on 
less essential points. Nevertheless, Glenn’s fascinating comparative story 
usually makes for quite engaging reading. 

I wondered about alternative explanations that are not systematically 
considered. For example, to what extent are the contrasting paths to 
democracy a product of differences in the institutional organization of the 
antecedent Communist regimes? In this spirit, one could argue that the 
position of repressive forces (stronger in Czechoslovakia; weaker in Po- 
land) ultimately drives at least some of the processes studied by Glenn. 
More generally, Glenn’s argument has important but underexplored par- 
allels with previous explanations that emphasize different “modes of dem- 
ocratic transition,” such as the work of Samuel Huntington, Terry Karl 
and Philippe Schmitter, and Juan Linz and Alfred Stepan. I wonder if 
Glenn believes his work undermines the hypothesis of this literature: that 
mass-based transitions are likely to breed special difficulties for new 
democracies. 
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Lingering question aside, Framing Democracy is a fine contribution to 
the literatures on democratization and post-Communist transitions. In its 
effort to bring social movement theory into the study of democratization, 
it is far more theoretically ambitious than many works in this area. And 
in its simultaneous use of detailed knowledge from particular cases and 
systematic comparison across those cases, it sheds new light on the ways 
in which Communist systems were transformed into democratic regimes. 


The New Poverty Studies: The Ethnography of Power, Politics, and Im- 
poverished People in the United States. Edited by Judith Goode and 
Jeff Maskovsky. New York: New York University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xii+494. $55.00. 


Nancy A. Naples 
University of Connecticut 


As Congress and state officials consider the next wave of welfare reforms, 
legislators and policy analysts would be wise to read this timely and 
engaging collection of essays on the experiences of the poor and the limits 
of neoliberal policy. Coeditors Judith Goode and Jeff Maskovsky hope 
their collection will provide “an antidote to recent popular and political 
discussions of poverty” that construct “the poor as invisible, passive, path- 
ological, or in need of charity or moral reform” (p. 3). In their introduction 
to The New Poverty Studies, Goode and Maskovsky stress that “the new 
poverty can be explained in terms of three interconnected processes 
—economic polarization, political demobilisation, and market trium- 
phalism” (p. 4; emphasis in original). This chapter describes how the wide 
gap between the wealthy and the poor, the diminishment of political 
participation, and the celebration of the market have contributed to the 
decline of the welfare state and thwarted the American public’s willing- 
ness to address the structural factors that contribute to poverty. In this 
“post welfare moment,” they argue, it is especially important to redirect 
“poverty studies toward a repoliticization of poverty and inequality in 
academia and elsewhere” (p. 17). 

The four chapters in the first section of the book provide an overview 
of some of the historical and regional factors that contribute to differences 
among the poor. Leith Mullings’s chapter on households headed by 
women draws on the experiences of African-American mothers in Harlem 
to emphasize how they face the challenges posed by the growth of un- 
employment, homelessness, drug use, and violence in their community. 
Mullings concludes by highlighting the “transformative work” many of 
these women perform on behalf of their families and communities. This 
theme is found in a number of essays in the book and builds on the rich 
feminist scholarship on African-American women’s community work and 
activist mothering. 
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Peter Kwong focuses on the complex interdependency of the Fuzhou- 
nese community in the United States, illegal Chinese immigrants, their 
families in China, and those who smuggle the immigrants into the United 
States. Kwong explains why state agencies have not been able to address 
the “legal loopholes” that help facilitate the exploitation of illegal workers. 
Several other chapters in the book also foreground immigrants’ experi- 
ences in the United States. For example, Patricia Zavella analyzes the 
experiences of Mexican immigrants in Santa Cruz County and considers 
the social and economic consequences of the so-called Latiniration of 
California. 

The three chapters in the second section of the book address “the fallacy 
of ‘reform’.” In their chapter, Sandra Morgen and Jill Weigt compare 
contemporary workfare with the much-maligned Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. In contrast to critics of CETA, 
Morgen and Weigt point out the importance of CETA for supporting the 
work of community-based organizations while also giving workers from 
poor communities “the opportunity to do socially valuable work” (p. 163). 

Part 3 includes four chapters that offer a critique of “neoliberal gov- 
ernance.” Susan Brin Hyatt criticizes the contemporary discourse on vol- 
unteerism and argues that the appeal to volunteerism obscures the state’s 
ongoing role in reproducing inequalities. In the next chapter, Donna Gold- 
stein discusses how the neoliberal discourse of self-esteem and self-blame 
found in microenterprise training programs serves to shift attention fom 
the structural forces that contribute to poverty. 

One of the main themes of the collection is whether or not it is possible 
for the poor to organize against the neoliberal agenda. Vincent Lyon-Callo 
explores the extent to which the shelter residents can mobilize to challenge 
the structural that contribute to homelessness. Lyon-Callo concludes that 
once the “connections between systemic inequalities and homelessness” 
were generated through dialogue among the staff and homeless shelter 
residents with whom he worked, “new practices and resistance strategies” 
emerged (p. 313). Although the resistance was short-lived, Lyon-Callo 
believes that this experience illustrates the possibilities for politicization 
and mobilization of shelter residents and their allies. 

The last section focuses on the challenge of progressive activism in this 
post welfare era. Nina Glick Schiller and Georges Fouron address the 
debates concerning transnational migration, with particular focus on em- 
igration from Haiti to the United States. Given the precarious economic 
situation of most Haitians, those who emigrate often assume the burden 
of providing economic support for their relatives in Haiti while living 
marginal lives in the United States. Schiller and Fouron argue that despite 
the great economic and emotional toll paid by transnational migrants, 
“long-distance nationalism can mobilize people to demand liberation from 
hunger, poverty, malnutrition, and political oppression,” and thus they 
can participate in progressive global struggles against poverty, violence, 
and economic exploitation (p. 350). 
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Judith Goode explores the material consequences of racial discourses 
in her analysis of community organizing in Philadelphia. She argues that 
“the very state discourses invoked to heal [racial] rifts . . . interfere with 
emerging politicized class identities” (p. 366). Matthew Ruben shifts the 
lens from the limits of racial discourse to the absence of class in “the 
language of urban representation” (p. 463). In his view, two key factors 
contribute to the absence of class: “the erasure of the poor from the public 
sphere” and “the suburbanization of American consciousness” (p. 438). 
Ruben explains that the strategies designed “to stimulate urban invest- 
ment are inseparable from .. . those employed to attract suburban con- 
sumers and tourists” (p. 438). 

In his concluding chapter, Jeff Maskovsky asks scholars to “tailor our 
research agenda so that it contributes to the grassroots efforts of the poor” 
(P. 471). The New Poverty Studies demonstrates the power of ethnography 
for revealing the limits of contemporary discourse on poverty and neo- 
liberal policy solutions. The book provides a rich resource for activist 
scholars interested not only in deconstructing the discourse and practice 
of neoliberalism, but in identifying constructive alternatives. 


Poverty Knowledge: Social Science, Social Policy, and the Poor in Twen- 
tieth-Century U.S. History. By Alice O’Connor. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xi +373. $29.95. 


Deborah L. Little 
University of Michigan 


In 1988, poverty knowledge was applauded for informing the debate that 
led to passage of the Family Support Act. In 1996, liberal poverty re- 
searchers reeled from their inability to stop welfare repeal in the Personal 
Responsibihty and Work Opportunities Reconciliation Act. How did we 
travel this distance? It is common to blame conservative ideology and 
politics. While historian Alice O’Connor does not ignore these elements 
in her assessment of the end of welfare, she lays much of the blame 
squarely at the feet of the liberal poverty research establishment itself. 
In a comprehensive history of a century of poverty research, she details 
the limitations of an agenda that turned from a Progressive Era focus on 
the political economy and the problems of wage-earning to contemporary 
concerns with a culture of poverty and welfare-to-work demonstration 
projects. O’Connor blames this narrowing of vision on the combination 
of several things: a liberal commitment to maintaining a capitalist econ- 
omy and market even while advocating state intervention to protect cit- 
izens, a belief in neutral value-free science that she exposes as anything 
but, a professionalization project that elevated the professors over the 
poor, and an unhealthy dependence on state and foundation funding that 
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rendered poverty researchers followers, rather than leaders, in policy 
debates. 

Part 1 describes poverty research from the Progressive Era through the 
1950s. O’Connor lauds the Progressive Era research agenda and then 
explores the turn to cultural and psychological analyses of Southern and 
African-American poverty. Part 2 examines the 1960s shift to a Keynesian 
model focused on economic growth, high unemployment, and individual 
skill deficiencies. O’Connor describes the struggles in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity where economists supplanted sociologists and created 
the econometric modeling techniques and cost-benefit analyses that now 
drive the poverty research industry. Part 3 lays bare the dependency of 
poverty knowledge on government and foundation funding, the politically 
determined focus on dependency and welfare, and the resulting 1990s 
consensus on work and welfare reform. 

O’Connor argues that poverty knowledge is neither neutral nor apo- 
litical. Poverty knowledge rests on a tension about whether inequality 
requires structural and institutional reform or individual change. The 
distinctively political answer has usually been the latter. While acknowl- 
edging the successes of poverty knowledge in describing the poor, detailing 
government spending on poverty, linking economic performance with pov- 
erty rates, and documenting Social Security’s role in reducing poverty, 
O’Connor also demonstrates why researchers could not effectively rebut 
Charles Murray’s conclusions in Losing Ground (Basic Books, 1984). Pov- 
erty knowledge has been about the poor and not about the working class, 
minorities rather than structures of inequality, behavior rather than po- 
litical economy, and targeted intervention rather than structural changes 
in capitalism. 

Poverty knowledge has also been influenced by its reliance on govern- 
ment and corporately organized philanthropic foundations, particularly 
since the late 1960s. O’Connor’s analysis of the role of these agencies in 
setting research agendas, creating and subsidizing research institutions, 
and formulating an approach that reduces social problems into quant- 
fiable, individualized variables is a major contribution to the history of 
poverty knowledge. 

No story of U.S. social science can be told without attention to race. 
Yet O’Connor contends that poverty experts have often failed to challenge 
their own biases in measuring the poor against white middle-class norms 
of behavior and family formation. However, many researchers have tran- 
scended their own class, race, and gender identities yet suffered from the 
effect of racial politics on research agendas. For example, O’Connor ex- 
amines how researchers used culture in the 1930s and 1940s to repudiate 
notions of black biological inferiority. But in giving causal significance to 
the alleged cultural and psychological pathology of lower-class blacks, 
they laid the foundation for behavioralist explanations of poverty. 

O’Connor is blunt in her criticism of the poverty research industry’s 
own “dependency” and focus on pathologies of the poor. She also ac- 
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knowledges the reformist impulses of many researchers and the unin- 
tended political uses of some poverty knowledge. She details the work of 
scholars who have pursued alternative formulations, while lamenting the 
failure of mainstream poverty research to incorporate their perspectives 
and findings. 

O’Connor urges a return to the reformist project of Progressive Era 
researchers, who sought to depauperize poverty by studying markets as 
social, political, and economic institutions that generate income inequal- 
ities. She advocates the production of knowledge within a more diversified, 
less government-dependent, set of institutions. Her book clearly demon- 
strates the difficulties of making such a change. 

While some aspects of O’Connor’s critical interpretation of poverty 
research will be familiar, O’Connor offers a challenging evaluation of its 
recent failure. She paints a compelling picture of liberal social science 
gone awry, hung by its own unrecognized biases, ideology, and depen- 
dency, as well as its extraordinary successes in describing poverty in Amer- 
ica. This is a book that should be read by everyone engaged in poverty 
knowledge and social policy. 


Victims and Heroines: Women, Welfare, and the Egyptian State. By 
Iman Bibars. New York: Palgrave, 2001. Pp. x+206. $69.95 (cloth); $25.00 
(paper). 


Rita S. Gallin 
Michigan State University 


Iman Bibars’s Victims and Heroines is a thoughtful and theoretically 
grounded study of the effect of state welfare policies and programs on 
low-income female heads of household in urban Egypt. Beginning with 
the introduction to her study, she explores debates about the nature of 
the state and its relationship to women. This is followed by a chapter in 
which she describes her methods, situating them within a discussion of 
feminist research and the concession that its goals may be difficult to 
achieve in an “academic” study. Next, she discusses debates about the 
definition of female heads of household. Noting the complexity of the 
notion and the varied criteria used to define the concept, Bibars adopts 
an inclusive characterization that defines women who head households 
as “the chief provider who bears the main economic responsibility for the 
management and maintenance of the household,” regardless of a man’s 
presence or absence (p. 47). 

Bibars then turns to her findings. After reviewing debates about the 
nature of the welfare state, she shows that Egypt’s assistance programs 
are grounded in patriarchal assumptions that interpret women’s needs in 
gendered ways. Next, she discusses “the politics of exclusion,” demon- 
strating how the state excludes women from welfare assistance programs 
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by mandating a particular family form and code of female behavior that 
provides women with inadequate incomes and leaves them no alternative 
to survival other than a male breadwinner. Here, she also highlights how 
some women cope with the system, using strategies such as adopting 
stereotypical female behaviors, using informal ties to gain access to ser- 
vices, and establishing patron-client ties with government bureaucrats. 
Bibars then explores welfare policies and programs sponsored by Islamic 
groups and the Coptic Church, concluding that they are as biased and 
exclusionary as those organized by the state. Finally, she presents the 
voices of eight women who she interviewed in depth, illustrating their 
heterogeneity. 

In her concluding chapter, Bibars argues that while women oppose 
oppressive structures they do not resist them. Describing resistance as a 
challenge to oppressive structures and opposition as “coping within con- 
straints” (p. 64), she maintains that women’s attempts to deal with men 
are “survival strategies” rather than conscious actions to change the sys- 
tem. Following Richard O. E. Burton (Afro-Creole: Power, Opposition, 
and Play in the Caribbean [Cornell University Press, 1997]), she maintains 
that by drawing on discourses of the dominant culture, women reassert 
and reinforce their own oppression. As she acknowledges, this argument 
may constitute the most controversial theme of her book. While she pro- 
vides numerous examples of women using dominant language, she also 
offers examples of women using language that defies cultural rules. For 
example, she reports, “The concept of a useless husband emerged re- 
peatedly during my fieldwork” (p. 145). Nevertheless, she does not inter- 
pret the use of such language as a public act of defiance by which women 
rejected the characterization of themselves as the inferior “other” and 
subverted the view of husbands as pillars of the family. Nor does she 
consider discourse that differed from the dominant one as challenging 
prevailing meanings and constructing possibilities for alternative dis- 
course and practice. One could argue that while the low-income urban 
women she interviewed embraced the dominant language, their choice to 
use an alternative discourse suggests that they viewed the world as one 
in the making. In fact, Bibars acknowledges that discourse may be open 
to interpretation, noting that “what is presented .. . is affected by my 
own perception of these women, their stories and how they affected me” 
(p. 124). 

Yet others may find her criticisms of postmodernist feminism contro- 
versial. While she adopts several of its tenets in her analysis (e.g., differ- 
ence and a space for those who heretofore have been silenced to voice 
their concerns), she considers advocates of this perspective cultural rel- 
ativists. In her view, because they fear being labeled “ethnocentric,” “cul- 
turally insensitive,” or “imperialist . . . [they] select moments of subversion 
and call them resistance ... , [thereby allowing themselves] to ignore 
aspects of oppression .. . and to describe their subjects as resourceful and 
empowered” (p. 168). By so doing, she argues, “feminists are abdicating 
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their role of helping to empower their sisters” (p. 178). While any number 
may resent such an assessment, Bibars’s attack opens the way for strat- 
egies of change to be debated. 

Despite these caveats, Iman Bibars’s book makes a contribution to the 
understanding of the relationship between women and the state and to 
the increasing feminization of poverty worldwide. It shows that this phe- 
nomenon is a product of the gendered ideology of the welfare state and 
its bureaucracy, as well as of deteriorating economic conditions in coun- 
tries such as Egypt. Her book thus should be of interest to feminist and 
Middle Eastern scholars, those interested in women and welfare, and those 
concerned with change that has implications for how women construct 
and reconfigure their worlds. 


Divorce Lawyers at Work: Varieties of Professionalism in Practice. By 
Lynn Mather, Craig A. McEwen, and Richard J. Maiman. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001. Pp. x+244. 


Robert Dingwall 
University of Nottingham 


Divorce lawyers often get bad press for running up bills, stirring up 
conflict, and overcomplicating simple disputes. Law and society scholars 
have long found this odd. Academic studies of civil litigation, including 
studies of divorce practice, have pointed to an overwhelming preference 
for settlement—at least partly in the interest of containing costs. This 
book explains the discrepancy. People who write for the press, or who 
are part of the same social class, often have quite a different kind of 
divorce than ordinary people. They tend to employ specialist lawyers, 
who are happy to spend their clients’ money doing everything by the 
book. Ordinary people often use more generalist lawyers, who give them 
the service they can afford and who emphasize settlement and common- 
sense dealings with the lawyer on the other side. 

Within this framework, there are numerous paradoxes. The adversarial 
lawyers who do richer folks’ divorces tend to be women: they may be 
more sensitive to their clients’ emotional needs, but they are much more 
aggressive litigators. They also work in bigger firms where there are strong 
pressures to limit pro bono work or concessions on fee scales to reflect 
client means. Poorer people more often get male lawyers, who quietly bill 
them for what they can afford but feel guilty about their inability to 
sustain a high-profile pro bono service. The view of these small-scale or 
solo general-practice lawyers in the literature on the legal profession often 
has been negative. They are seen as offering a technically poor and some- 
times corrupt service to low-income clients. Mather et al. offer a more 
nuanced picture, where the quality of service is dictated by client resources 
and where small traders struggle to reconcile the ideals of law school and 
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Bar Association ethics with the economic pressures of everyday practice. 
The authors relate the views of one attorney at a small practice, who 
observed that there was no point in a client complaining about the costs 
of raising three kids when he had three kids of his own and had to worry 
about how to pay for their college. 

Although Divorce Lawyers at Work is ostensibly about one particular 
segment of legal services, it has a wider relevance to the study of colleague 
control in professional work. Much of this has been done in hospitals, 
where practice can be highly visible, even if rendered socially invisible. 
Mather et al. examine a field where the players are only intermittently 
visible to each other. Nevertheless, at least in the small towns of New 
England, mutual self-interest can clearly be quite a powerful force in 
imposing a particular approach to practice. However, it is vulnerable to 
incursions, whether from specialists or from city-based law practitioners 
—in this case from the Boston area-—who do not form part of the com- 
munity of practice. The gradual drift of attorneys into firm-based prac- 
tices, of whatever size, also tends to weaken the community. The lawyer’s 
first duty is to his or her firm’s interest rather than to other peers or to 
the profession at large. The economic imperatives of the partnership struc- 
ture override older ideals of altruism and public service. Similar argu- 
ments have been made in relation to the increasing institutionalization of 
salaried or contracted medical employment. There is clearly an important 
research agenda to be pursued on the implications of the shift to organized 
professional practice, particularly when so much of the legitimating rhet- 
oric of the professions still invokes images from solo, fee-for-service days. 

The core data in this study are from New Hampshire and Maine, which 
may not be representative of the United States. Certainly, this study would 
be worth replicating in a city practice, although it is arguable that urban 
professionals form comparable communities, except perhaps where there 
are high rates of migration. The high rate of alternative dispute resolution 
in Florida might, for example, be an artifact of an environment where 
lawyers find it hard to form communities of practice because of a high 
level of inward migration, so they use formal mediation as a functional 
alternative to picking up the telephone for informal negotiation with other 
lawyers. The authors deal neatly with the methodological limitations of 
their survey data. 

All in all, this book deserves wide readership among all sociologists 
with an interest in professional work, not just those with a specialist 
concern for law and lawyering. 
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Welfare in Ireland: Actors, Resources, and Strategies. By Michel Peillon. 
Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 2001. Pp. xiit+ 194. $64.95. 


Michele Dillon 
University of New Hampshire 


Michel Peillon has written extensively about the structural dynamics of 
Irish society, and, in this current book, he provides a strong theoretical 
analysis of the evolution of Irish social welfare institutional politics and 
practices. Drawing on Pierre Bourdieu, Peillon uses the concept of a wel- 
fare field to delineate both the external forces that influence welfare policy 
in Ireland and the competitive struggle over resources that occurs between 
various policy actors. From the outset of the book, Peillon argues that 
Ireland’s welfare system is difficult to characterize in terms of established 
analytical schemas; it is neither singularly liberal, social democratic, con- 
servative, or corporatist. It entails rather a mix of elements—a centralized 
(but not necessarily strong) state; diverse economi¢ mechanisms (e.g., the 
presence of multinational firms, a significant self-employed business class); 
a vibrant civil society; an array of voluntary organizations, including 
strong labor and employers’ unions; the feminist movement; and an ac- 
tivist Catholic Church—that all play, to a greater or lesser extent, inter- 
acting roles depending on the policy issue and the time interval under 
study. 

Peillon provides a concise and informative overview of the evolution 
and character of Irish welfare policies, and he argues that while state 
welfare programs redistribute income, they also have a stratification effect. 
Anyone who studied or visited Ireland during its socioeconomic trans- 
formation in the late 1960s and 1970s might be under the impression that, 
despite its historical semiperipheral economic status, it is quite a generous 
welfare state. Those years saw an impressive expansion in major benefits 
(e.g., old age pensions) and have led many scholars to comment on Ire- 
land’s highly developed welfare society. Peillon challenges this consensus. 
He argues that Ireland is in fact a “reluctant welfare state” (p. 22); cur- 
rently, it is among Europe’s welfare laggards because, essentially, as the 
data for social expenditure as a proportion of gross domestic product show, 
it is not using its newly acquired post-1990s wealth to maintain its com- 
mitment to welfare provision (pp. 6—7). Moreover, Peillon contends, Irish 
welfare policy follows a needs-based/means-tested approach rather than 
a philosophy of universal social citizenship rights (pp. 10-11). 

Using a welfare field approach allows Peillon to focus on the ruptures 
and transformations in Irish social policy and on the organizational actors 
and economic and sociocultural developments that have determined the 
contours and content of Irish welfare. It is these players and processes 
that comprise much of Peillon’s analysis. Peillon finds a useful and illu- 
minating frame for his discussion of welfare activity by explicitly applying 
several of Bourdieu’s theoretical concepts. For example, he offers the 
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notion of a welfare “habitus” and discusses how the habitus of welfare 
recipients and agency personnel differs depending on the welfare category 
and type of social insurance benefit received. Recipients of means-tested 
benefits (usually the poorest stratum) lack economic, cultural, and political 
capital, and along with other (better off) beneficiaries, service professionals 
(e.g., doctors, social workers) and the welfare administrative agencies com- 
prise a largely “misrecognized structure of domination,” wherein control 
is misperceived as care (pp. 32—34). Thinking of welfare in terms of com- 
petitive, differentiated, and multidirectional relations thus enriches and 
enlivens the analysis of social policy more generally and highlights the 
dynamic character of the internal and external forces that shape the wel- 
fare field. 

Peillon also observes how the state, constrained by the competing in- 
terests of its corporatist social partners such as labor and employer unions, 
but emboldened by strong electoral support for welfare state provisions, 
is able to redistribute economic resources in ways that enhance its sym- 
bolic capital and public legitimacy. Yet, because of the symbolic and 
political capital enjoyed by other actors (e.g., the Catholic Church), the 
state has had little autonomy historically in shaping new policy directions 
in specific sectors (e.g., education and health). But, as is critical to Bour- 
dieu’s and Peillon’s analysis, capital circulates. Thus, Peillon notes that 
an apparent recent decline in the Church’s political capital has propelled 
it to enhance its symbolic power by becoming, increasingly, an advocate 
for the interests of Ireland’s economically dispossessed groups. Similarly, 
while women’s organizations have enjoyed a relatively substantial stock 
of political capital, Peillon argues that as the state assumes greater re- 
sponsibility for these “caring functions” (e.g., in regard to battered wives, 
sexual abuse), the feminist movement risks attenuating some of its ma- 
terial and “power” capital (p. 96). 

By focusing sociological attention on the multiple players in the welfare 
field and the differentiated and relational character of their competitive 
struggles, Peillon’s book offers a vibrant and complex analysis of the 
sociology of welfare. This book should be of interest to graduate students 
and scholars studying social policy or Irish society; in addition, any serious 
reader who seeks a deeper understanding of social institutions and of how 
they work in particular sociohistorical contexts will find much to appre- 
ciate in this monograph. 


War and Welfare, Europe and the Untied States, 1945 to the Present. By 
Jytte Klausen. New York: Palgrave, 1998. Pp. v+341. 


Sue Penna 
Lancaster University 


This book is a wide-ranging study of economic planning during World 
War I and its aftermath. It was designed “to explain the origins of ec- 
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onomic planning philosophies and the sources of contention over plan- 
ning” and aims to provide “an explanation of the prominence of economic 
planning in post war discussions of economic policy” (p. 278). In providing 
such an explanation, it also sets out to rethink the origins of the welfare 
state (p. 2). Comprising a study of six countries—the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, France, and the United States—the book pro- 
ceeds through a qualitative examination of the contexts and social actors 
involved in planning for war mobilization and the reconstruction process 
after the end of war, adopting a historical-institutional approach to the 
subject. 

The central argument of the book is that significant continuities existed 
between the warfare and welfare states, and in this respect, it makes an 
important contribution to the study of welfare states, where such conti- 
nuity is often ignored. Mobilization for the war effort greatly expanded 
the capacities and authority of the nation-state. This is proposed as a 
causal variable in explaining the extraordinary policy changes that re- 
sulted in the European postwar welfare states. Institutional continuity 
persisted once the planning infrastructure was established during the war 
years. The consistent pattern of continuity between wartime economic 
policies and postwar policies that the author notes is offered to support 
the position that the postwar reconstruction and adjustment process took 
the forms it did because of institutional variables, and here the author 
emphasizes such variables against explanations that take statist legacies, 
national cultural variations, or system-specific logics of action as explan- 
atory frameworks. The emphasis, then, is on the remarkable expansion 
of state capacities during the war years—even in a neutral country such 
as Sweden—that resulted in a shift in the balance of the institutional 
bases of public and private power. 

This war restructured the national state, endowing it with greatly in- 
creased capacities for planning and representing a historically unique 
period of economic nationalism. The nature of war in Europe meant that 
economies and societies became closed to foreign trade and, coinciding 
with the publication of Keynes’s influential proposals for economic man- 
agement, placed the nation-state as the central actor and organizer of 
policy development, planning, and politics. The reconstruction process 
saw the Keynesian model adopted as the institutional framework for 
domestic reconstruction, in which social and economic policy became 
conjoined in the planning process. While important continuities existed, 
different paths to national development emerged that, over time, displayed 
the variations that have led to many (other) authors describing different 
“regimes” of welfare or capitalist development. The bulk of the book is 
historical, detailing the war and the reconstruction years. Despite the title, 
the book says little about the present other than concluding that planning 
has fallen out of favor, although given the author’s definition of planning 
(p. 4) and welfare state (p. 3), it could be argued that planning on a massive 
scale is currently taking place at the level of the European Union. 
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Overall, the book provides a wealth of detail about the minutiae of 
planning, but it suffers from a number of problems. Most of the material 
is derived from secondary sources. The primary data is extremely thin, 
although the pulling together of a lot of secondary material on economic 
planning in relation to six countries is a useful contribution. However, 
there is no sustained methodological or conceptual discussion in the book. 
The methodological discussion is very short and does not address the 
difficulties of cross-national qualitative research in any meaningful way. 
Mostly the book applies the language of quantitative research to quali- 
tative material, a pretty hopeless strategy that does not allow for a plau- 
sible exposition of the central methodological point—that policy choice is 
contingent on resources and historical events, and that such contingency 
militates “against grand theorising” (p. 258). Perhaps this explains the lack 
of any systematic engagement with the debates in which the author is 
inserted. Mostly these are political science debates, but they occur piece- 
meal, here and there in the book, in an odd sentence or so, in a remarkably 
polemical manner that I found highly irritating. While definitions are 
provided of planning and the welfare state, given that the focus is the 
nation-state, some definition and engagement with the concept of the state 
or the governance literature would have been useful. Despite these prob- 
lems, the book is in many ways a fascinating glimpse into a defining 
historical period that now seems light years away. It is likely to be of 
interest to anybody specializing in social and economic development in 
the mid-20th century. 


Documenting Individual Identity: The Development of State Practices in 
the Modern World. Edited by Jane Caplan and John Torpey. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. Pp. viiit415. $65.00 (cloth); $24.95 
(paper). 


Barbara Cruikshank 
University of Massachusetts 


This book includes 19 engaging and wide-ranging studies of how indi- 
vidual identity is documented and certified by states as far flung as me- 
dieval Europe, colonial and contemporary Rwanda, the former Soviet 
Union, and Argentina. Part of the editors’ intent is to provide a historical 
overview of the documentation of individuals by states, and the volume 
succeeds admirably in doing so. It lays the groundwork for future research 
that could include modes of individual documentation that take place 
outside the state as well. In many ways, the credit card is today more 
ubiquitous and “useful” to the state than the passport or birth certificate. 
These essays situate our present-day fears and sense that state surveillance 
apparatuses are more effective and more insidious than in times past, as 
well as our enthusiasm for DNA typing for medical and judicial purposes. 
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Each essay consists of detailed and preliminary studies that eschew any 
grand schemes of periodization or overarching theories about the docu- 
mentation of individuals or the relationship between states and individ- 
uals. Indeed, these essays seem designed to befuddle efforts toward grand 
history and theory. For example, Jon Agar does not offer an overarching 
explanation for why some European states maintained national identifi- 
cation systems devised in wartime, while England abandoned it after 
periods of war. Instead, the essays tear down explanations that simply 
reiterate the categories of national identification, such as the claim that 
“Britishness” explains the failure of national identification systems in 
England. 

In the introductory essay, the editors attempt to differentiate the volume 
from recent studies in governmentality and related studies such as Jan 
Hacking’s work on statistical representation. They do not mention schol- 
arship in other fields, such as John Tagg’s work on the history of pho- 
tographic documentation. The editors seek to distance the volume from 
existing bodies of scholarship rather than speaking to them in order to 
set up the history of documenting individual identity as an entirely new 
field of scholarship. The editors assert that “the documentary apparatus 
of identification itself has driven the history of categories and collectivities” 
(p. 3). However, the editors do not succeed in making their case that the 
history of documenting individual identity is an entirely new field of 
research unto itself or even that it is important to establish it as such. 
Nevertheless, these important essays will certainly find their way into 
existing fields of scholarship. 

The volume demonstrates that techniques for documenting individual 
identity have historically been both emancipatory and repressive, de- 
pending upon the degree to which the state is democratic. While cate- 
gorization by the state may stigmatize a population or group, it may also 
secure a group’s rights. A majority of the essays tell stories of how the 
process of state rationalization is both enabling and constraining, both 
individualizing and totalizing. For example, frauds and impostors rely 
upon a system of documentation to subvert. The categories of identifi- 
cation themselves do not definitively shape individual identity, but they 
do create and reproduce the cultural, strategic, and political conditions 
of identification. 

From branding and anthropometry to DNA and fingerprinting, the 
history of individual documentation is never determined or driven solely 
either by the designs of the state or the available technology. Collectively, 
the essays leave one with a reassuring sense that bureaucratic bungling, 
subversion, and the perpetual failure to implement the techniques of iden- 
tification into rational and total systems of social control will protect us 
against overreaching states. Yet there are cautionary tales here as well. 
Purposes such as conscription, policing, security, taxation, and public 
health are all legitimate state functions for which the documentation of 
individual identity is necessary. The danger, as author Pamela Sankar 
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describes it in her essay on DNA typing and fingerprinting, is “function 
creep,” the inevitable use of data collected for one purpose being utilized 
for another purpose later on. One essay, by Timothy Longman, demon- 
strates that previously fluid categories of ethnic identity were fixed by the 
colonial state in Rwanda and later served to structure genocide. The 
volume will upend the reader’s sense that surnames, for example, are 
“private” or customary and benign, as Jane Caplan demonstrates they 
were stabilized by the state. 

Documenting Individual Identity will be useful to scholars and teachers 
in a number of fields whether their interests are citizenship, representation, 
social groups, labor, individualism, migration, (post})colonialism, crimi- 
nology, or government. It will also be of interest to general readers who 
will find a medley of entertaining stories of deception, unexpected con- 
fusion, police work, and haunting stories of eugenics and genocide. The 
essays are uniformly rigorous, well-written, and fascinating. 


Political Machines: Governing a Technological Society. By Andrew Barry. 
New York: Athlone, 2001. 


Damian Tambini 
Oxford University 


At the turn of the millennium, politicians all over the world were gripped 
by a new utopia: a vision of a digital information society boosting eco- 
nomic productivity, transforming social structures, and imploding space. 
Social theorists lined up into opposed ranks of gradualists, who argued 
that this was an exaggerated view and little would change, against those 
such as Manuel Castells, who argued for new policy thinking based on 
the view that a genuine paradigm shift was occurring. The result, tracked 
by this book, has been a haphazard political obsession with networks, 
interactivity, and technology. For the left, technology functionally replaced 
socialist utopia, and for all politicians, it offered a means to depoliticize 
conflictual issues that could be presented as neutral “modernization” prob- 
lems. Andrew Barry’s new book attempts a critical deconstruction of this 
technological millennialism, employing the sharpest of Foucauldian ar- 
chaeological trowels. 

The book, transparently, is a collection of loosely related essays. They 
do belong together as a project, but the attempt to construct an over- 
arching theory in order to link them seems a little forced. This might be 
because the elements of the book are in some ways opposed. Barry is not 
a purist “wrecker” deconstructor: he draws on theoretical traditions that 
make strange bedfellows—not only Ernesto Laclau and Michel Foucault, 
but also regulation expert Giandomenico Majone—that would not usually 
interact. The result is a unique account of an enormously complex field 
of public policy. This should not be read as an introduction to the field 
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of European thinking on technology and politics, but as a shocking re- 
fresher for those in need of new perspective. 

The book offers an overview of a series of policy areas and some com- 
mentary on protest movements. The chapters cover the idea of the net- 
work in political practice and discourse; the relationship between tech- 
nology, empire, and transnational relations; the problems of 
standardization and harmonization; and the notion of “interactivity.” 
There is a separate discussion of intellectual property rights. This is a 
contribution to a debate of central importance, though the lack of a dis- 
cussion of the work of Lawrence Lessig seems a glaring omission. 

Barry succeeds in problematizing the problematic of the “network so- 
ciety” and spurring policy analysts—including this one—to reexamine 
some of their assumptions about public policy on new technologies. But 
if it is read also as a constructive contribution to public policy thinking, 
the book seems to stop short of its target. He seems to make the claim 
that the European Commission’s overarching commitment to harmoni- 
zation in its network society objectives is somehow mistaken, but I am 
unconvinced. Just as there was a key public policy role in setting standards 
for rail networks, there is a strong argument that governments and bodies 
such as the European Commission are rational when they take a proactive 
role in building networks to compete with the United States. So, the 
lengthy description of the vision of the various harmonization projects of 
the European Commission, while interesting, lacks critical bite. 

Some of this lack is in method, as this style of work embeds claims in 
the body of text, rather than separating them out for empirical or theo- 
retical scrutiny. Either we are convinced or we are not. Take, for example, 
Barry’s claim that “the extraordinary significance and prevalence of the 
concept of the network today cannot be accounted for simply by pointing 
to the existence of networks in the real world. For the function of the 
concept of the network is not merely ‘cognitive’ or representational; the 
use of the concept and the various practices, social scientific disciplines, 
policies and technologies with which it is associated, entail an effort to 
reconstitute and reorganize the social field. The discourse of networks - 
and networking has a performative and technological as much as a rep- 
resentational function” (p. 86). This complex of claims seems plausible 
and is thought-provoking to an extent, but—and this is the central point 
really—I could still argue that the reason we are so obsessed with the 
image of the network is that in many ways the infrastructure of the 
network society is unfolding before us. 

It would be unfair to criticize this book—which is an excellent read 
for those interested in technology and in critical social theory—for failing 
to do what it does not set out to do. It does not set out to criticize the 
empirical bases of the policy paradigms of the network society. It does 
not ask whether the discursive smoke examined by the book is evidence 
of friction caused by a genuine structural shift in the fundamental infra- 
structure, spatial relationships, and productive capacity of advanced so- 
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ciety. Because if they are merely puffs of discursive smoke with no basis, 
then we might be more critical of the politicians that exhale them. 


States and Ilegal Practices. Edited by Josiah McConnell Heyman. Ox- 
ford: Berg, 1999. Pp. viiit+325. $65.00 (cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Jim Leitzel 
University of Chicago 


In the effective introduction to States and INegal Practices, anthropolo- 
gists Josiah McConnell Heyman and Alan Smart indicate that they do 
not want to argue that illegality is acceptable, even if it is normal (p. 21). 
Many of the nine chapters that follow, however, reveal potential social 
benefits stemming from illegal behavior. States can form or be strength- 
ened, for instance, through interactions with outlaws. David Nugent’s 
contribution, based on the competition for control of local government in 
the Chachapoyas region of Peru circa 1900, observes that illegal political 
networks “may themselves be key mechanisms by means of which state 
organization is brought into being and reproduced, and vice versa” (p. 
70). In a chapter on bandits (more generally, “military entrepreneurs”) and 
the state, Thomas W. Gallant comes to similar conclusions: “Bandits 
helped make states, and states made bandits” (p. 25). 

Illegal activities can simultaneously enrich and subvert a state, as Alan 
Smart documents in his analysis of bribery in China. Although he is 
reluctant to endorse corruption as a productive force (characterizing cor- 
ruption [p. 107] as “double-sided”), Smart nevertheless explains how many 
of China’s extremely successful policy changes have been brought about 
by the eventual legitimation of rule evasion that was tolerated due to 
local-level corruption. Despite the possibility of economic benefits, how- 
ever, corruption can weaken the state. The discretion to appoint people 
to positions where they can make money by corrupt means helps au- 
thorities to maintain control. But bribes concurrently undermine the im- 
plementation of government policies (p. 116)}—another aspect of the dou- 
ble-sided nature of corruption. In their investigation of the Sicilian mafia, 
Jane Schneider and Peter Schneider are less equivocal. They reject the 
view of the “mafia as an organization that fulfilled a necessary function 
in society” (p. 175) and instead emphasize its “predatory nature.” 

In an engrossing chapter concerning failed state building, historian 
Alfred W. McCoy chronicles the rise and fall of Khun Sa, a man who 
was responsible for much of the influx of high purity heroin into the 
United States between the mid-1980s and mid-1990s. “Though few knew 
his name on the fashion ramps or the club floors, it was Khun Sa who 
had made heroin chic happen” (p. 142). Khun Sa parlayed drug money 
into military and political strength, eventually attempting to create his 
own nation, based around the Shan, an ethnic group of some 4 million 
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people in northeastern Burma. The Shan state proclaimed independence 
from Burma in 1993. “By investing all his resources in the Shan national 
cause, he sacrificed the outlaw’s flexibility of maneuver among states that 
had served him so well” (p. 143). In the person of Khun Sa—McCoy 
recounts a gripping personal encounter with the drug lord—one can 
glimpse the complex interconnections between states and outlaws, politics 
and contraband. 

Illegal activities tend to be hidden, so the case studies in this vol- 
ume—which range from Russian protection rackets to illegal shrimping 
in Mexico—are most welcome. Simultaneously, however, States and Il- 
legal Practices implicitly reveals the limits of existing theories of illegal 
behavior and the state. The Gallant analysis invokes world-systems the- 
ory, but the heart of the chapter is almost independent of that approach. 
Smart proposes a taxonomy for the persistence of illegal activities, though 
its usefulness remains uncertain. Mercer L. Sullivan and Barbara Miller 
persuasively argue that a disproportionate reaction—a “moral panic” 
—can be discerned in the response to the surge in serious adolescent 
violence in the United States from the mid-1980s until the early 1990s. 
Heyman, in making an analogy between the war in Vietnam and illegal 
immigration from Mexico into the United States, focuses on the escalation 
of force in the face of policy failure. Why moral panics or escalations 
sometimes take place and sometimes do not, and what can be done to 
prevent these inappropriate responses, are questions largely left 
unanswered. 

Will a useful general theory of the interaction between states and illicit 
activities be forthcoming? Surely the acceptability or desirability of illegal 
behavior depends on the quality of the rules that are being evaded, while 
the response of the state to a surge in illegality will depend on how closely 
the state is attuned to the interests of its citizenry. A careful elucidation 
of the quality of rules and the responses that likely will be invoked when 
the rules are broken would then seem to be in order. An evasion-based 
theory of policy and state transformation probably would require dis- 
tinctions to be made between corruption and other forms of rule evasion, 
and between short-term and long-term effects. States and IMegal Practices 
provides much raw material for further developments along these lines, 
and interested researchers should buy, beg, borrow—but not steal—a copy. 
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Strangers in the City: Reconfigurations of Space, Power, and Social Net- 
works within China’s Floating Population. By Li Zhang. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+286. $49.50 (cloth); $22.95 
(paper). 


David Wank 
Sophia University 


Marketization in China since the early 1980s has produced a huge move- 
ment of persons from rural areas to cities and coastal regions seeking 
their livelihood. It is on their backs that China has emerged over the past 
two decades as the lowest-cost producer in the global capitalist economy. 
Estimated at between 100 and 200 million persons, it is surely one of 
history’s largest labor migrations. 

Strangers in the City examines this phenomenon through an ethnog- 
raphy of a migrant community in a Beijing suburb. Chain migration has 
created highly organized and economically specialized migrant commu- 
nities in the capital. For example, migrants from Henan province sell 
vegetables and recycle trash, Hunan province migrants do construction 
work, and Anhui migrant women work as maids. Migrants from the 
Wenzhou district in the southern province of Zhejiang, reflecting its 
traditions of interregional mobility, craft production, and middleman 
trade, have created a large textile production and marketing enclave only 
five kilometers from Tiananmen Square. Li Zhang, a China- and United 
States-educated anthropologist, conducted 16 months of fieldwork in the 
mid-1990s in this community of 100,000 persons, derisively called Zhe- 
jiangcun (Zhejiang Village) by Beijing residents and the state-run media. 
The result is an extraordinarily insightful and vivid account of the re- 
lationship between accelerating marketizaton, privatization, and glob- 
alization, on the one hand, and lingering socialist institutions and practices 
in China, on the other hand. 

The narrative blends Marxian concerns for the making of capitalist 
production sites with Weberian inquiry into the maintenance of authority 
relations to trace Zhejiangcun’s development. The transformation of a 
Beijing suburb into a migrant economic enclave was unleashed by reforms 
in 1979 that fostered a market economy and private business. But Zhe- 
jiangcun’s development has also been constrained by the household con- 
trol system instituted in 1958, which granted citizenship rights that are 
only enforced in a person’s locale of registration. From the late 1950s 
until the 1970s, this system and the elimination of the market economy 
suppressed labor migration. By traveling to the national capital and de- 
veloping a new economic space after 1979, Zhejiang migrants simulta- 
neously responded to new market policies and challenged lingering Mao- 
era practices of social control. 

As their household registrations were in Zhejiang, migrants lacked for- 
mal rights in Beijing to land use, police protection, electricity, water, and 
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social services. They forged clientelist networks to manage their flexible 
economic activities and uncertain political status. They consciously es- 
chewed creating formal organizations because, as unregistered migrants, 
any associations they set up would be labeled subversive by the party- 
state and repressed. Predictability in land use and infrastructure came to 
be embedded in ties with suburban village and local district party-state 
cadres. Within the community, allocation of housing, production and mar- 
keting space, and policing and social services proceeded through networks 
centered on the migrant bosses of housing compounds and market sites. 
Nevertheless, this explosive growth outside party-state structures worried 
central authorities and led them to order the demolition of Zhejiangcun’s 
housing compounds. The migrants, desperate to stay in the lucrative ur- 
ban market at the center of the national transportation network, ingen- 
iously rebuilt their community within months. They forged alliances with 
bankrupt state enterprises by giving them money in return for permission 
to reside and produce in the enterprise compounds. 

Drawing on such concepts as Gidden’s structuration and Bourdieu’s 
politics of naming, Zhang describes the contesting discourses representing 
Zhejiangcun, the interests behind each, and the actions they legitimated. 
Her data is especially rich as she interviewed a wide sample of people, 
from migrant bosses to seamstresses, and from government officials to 
Beijingers. She convincingly portrays patterns of conflict and cooperation 
between urban and rural populations, Zhejiangers and other migrant 
groups, husbands and wives, bosses and workers, patrons and clients, 
state and Zhejiang migrants, and different levels within the party-state 
surrounding Zhejiangcun’s rise, demolition, and reconstruction. 

In short, this is an excellent ethnographic analysis and a moving piece 
of social cammentary on China’s late socialism. While its economic and 
political contradictions have been described before—the party-state view 
of private business as both a necessity and threat, diverging economic 
interests of local and central governments, simultaneous emphasis on law 
with rising corruption—they are portrayed here with unusual clarity. The 
account of party-state attempts to penetrate and regulate this migrant 
enclave challenges Western social thinking that equates market formali- 
zation with the rule of law, and the attribution of such problems in the 
Inigrant community as crime and corruption to contradictions within late 
socialism challenges popular Chinese attributions of these problems to 
the migrants’ culture. Strangers in the City should be read by advanced 
undergraduates and senior scholars alike who are interested in migration 
and ethnic enclaves, state-society relations in late socialism, gender re- 
lations, workplace organization and culture, informal economies, and con- 
temporary China. 
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Taking the Train: How Graffiti Art Became an Urban Crisis in New York 
City. By Joe Austin. New York: Columbia University Press, 2001. Pp. 
356. $49.50 (cloth); $24.50 (paper). 


Richard Lachmann 
State University of New York at Albany 


New York in 1979 was a city just emerging from bankruptcy: youth 
unemployment was over 75%, the South Bronx was burning, and the 
subway system was about to enter its worst years of fires, breakdowns, 
and crashes. Nevertheless, the New York Times and the Koch adminis- 
tration were convinced that “the real cause of cynicism, sadness, and 
hopelessness ... was the actions of young vandals, including those writing 
their names on the subways” (p. 144). Austin examines how graffiti became 
the central metaphor and measure of the city’s decline in the 20 years 
from the first writing on subways in the late 1960s until the transit au- 
thority’s final victory over the subway graffiti in the late 1980s. He traces 
the changing ways in which graffiti was understood—first, in the early 
1970s, as an unstoppable epidemic and an overt sign of youth disaffection 
and delinquency, and later in the decade as a crime deserving concerted 
police response to signal that the authorities were in control of the subways 
and the city at large. 

Austin analyzes the ways in which graffiti, the writers who created it, 
and the campaigns to stop it were framed by public officials and the 
media, above all the New York Times, which then, as now, set the agenda 
for debate and action in New York. Austin properly links the image of 
graffiti as a symbol of the breakdown of authority to the later “broken 
windows” theory of crime. Austin sees this approach’s “emphatic attention 
to the surface appearance of the social order” as “postmodern” (p. 146). 
Perhaps it might better be understood as an instance of what Walter 
Benjamin describes as “the situation of politics which Fascism is rendering 
aesthetic” (IMumination [Schocken, 1969] p. 242). 

A great merit of this book is Austin’s attentiveness to the ways in which 
the antigraffiti campaigns affected the social organization of graffiti writ- 
ers and the production processes of graffiti. Graffiti writers’ code of honor 
prevented them from writing over the work of others, so when the avail- 
able spaces for graffiti on the subways became filled, innovation slowed 
and novice graffiti writers were unable to find the space to develop rep- 
utations for quantity or quality. Whenever the transit authority cleaned 
the outsides of subway cars, they inadvertently created new space for 
graffiti, which had the unintended effect of spurring artistic innovation 
and drawing new cohorts of writers into the subways. Full car murals 
were first created after a spasm of subway cleaning in the early 1970s. 

Austin mentions some of the new techniques that graffiti writers de- 
veloped to respond to the vast spaces the transit authority had cleared 
for them. I wish Austin had conveyed a stronger sense of the rapid in- 
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novation of this site-specific art form. Much of the best graffiti was meant 
to be appreciated in motion, as it passed through dark and dingy stations 
or on elevated tracks. Photos and graffiti canvases cannot convey the 
energy and aura of giant artwork in motion, which makes it difficult for 
Austin to find a way to convince readers of his belief that “[graffiti] writing 
manifests the greatest art of the late twentieth century” (p. 271). The 
criticism that will properly place graffiti within art history has yet to be 
written, perhaps because the art galleries that paid brief attention to 
graffiti presented these canvases as a social statement rather than as se- 
rious art. Austin, in his eagerness to challenge the official view of graffiti, 
underestimates the ways in which galleries’ casual fling with graffiti un- 
dermined writers’ social networks and collective systems for appraising 
their work. 

Austin traces graffiti through its elimination from the subways and its 
further development in the late 1980s and early 1990s as it was placed 
on stationary walls. The transit authority’s success in eradicating graffiti 
led many muralists into retirement, while the less aesthetically interesting 
creators of simple tags practiced their self-advertisements on above ground 
spaces all over the city. Innovation slowed as writers’ networks became 
less dense and there no longer were forums, either in the subways or at 
galleries, for writers to evaluate and critique one another’s work. Today, 
the most interesting graffiti is being created, as Austin points out, in 
Germany and California by writers who learned of graffiti from art books, 
movies, and music videos. 

Taking the Train is the most comprehensive history of graffiti now 
available. It should supplant Getting Up, Craig Castleman’s pioneering 
study (MIT Press, 1982), as the basic reference work on this phenomenon. 
Austin is exemplary in showing the social and artistic inventiveness of 
the young people who created and elaborated this form of expression. 
Austin also is concerned with understanding how the graffiti writers them- 
selves, as well as their supporters among art dealers and critics, writers, 
and part of the general public, responded to the various official attacks 
on graffiti. To that end, Austin has examined a vast array of newspaper 
and magazine articles and letters, as well as zines, videos, and movies. 
His footnotes reveal the hold that graffiti had on the consciousness of 
public officials, journalists, and other artists. This book should inspire 
further work into the aesthetic and social development of graffiti in New 
York City and beyond. 
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Landscapes of Urban Memory: The Sacred and the Civic in India’s High- 
Tech City. By Smriti Srinivas. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2001. Pp. xviiit329. $22.95 (paper). 


Steve Pile 
Open University 


For me, the term “urban memory” in the title of the book sets a very 
basic problem for understanding cities. In combining urban and memory, 
a very basic question is asked about how we identify and interpret the 
relationship between the spaces and the histories of the city. The urban 
is evocative, say, of a whole host of social and physical aspects, such as 
buildings, streets, parks, infrastructures (roads, water supplies, electricity, 
etc.), family life, work, workplaces, labor relations, political organization, 
and so on. That is, it is evocative of the kinds of things the Chicago school 
once detailed as being constitutive of and distinctive about urban life. 
Memory, meanwhile, suggests a range of personal and collective experi- 
ences that involve recollection, remembering, memorializing, forgetting, 
and reminiscence. So, urban memory must be about the “mutual consti- 
tution” of the urban and of memory—but what does this mean, and how 
is this “mutual constitution” (if that is what it is) to be conceptualized? 

Srinivas’s book explores these issues, as it were, from the ground up. 
It seems to me that Srinivas arrived at the title, rather than started there. 
The main focus of this book is on a special religious performance that 
takes place in Bangalore. The Karaga “jatre” (pilgrimage) occurs over 
nine days in March or April every year. What is remarkable and fasci- 
nating about this book is how Srinivas approaches an understanding of 
this “performance.” The dust jacket of this book describes the analysis as 
rich—for once, this is not dusty hyperbole. I know I cannot do justice to 
Srinivas’s multithreaded analysis, but I can hint at some of the ways the 
book maps out the various social, physical, spiritual, embodied, political, 
and spatial dimensions of the Karaga jatre. 

With care, and probably knowing that many readers will not be par- 
ticularly familiar either with Bangalore or with religious practices in 
southern India, Srinivas takes time to take the reader through the various 
contexts for the Karaga jatre. We are told about the festival and how it 
celebrates the goddess Draupadi. In particular, we hear about the pop- 
ularity of the festival and how this connects to the development of Ban- 
galore as a modern city—the central paradox being that Bangalore is also 
the location of many high-tech industries and is distinct among Indian 
cities because of its position within global circuits of capital, labor, and 
knowledge. For Srinivas, this means that there is a particular relationship 
between the sacred and the civic in Bangalore, and the Karaga jatre 
becomes an ideal site where these relationships can be explored and un- 
derstood. This is especially so because of the actual performance of the 
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Karaga jatre, which is composed of various rituals, but also of processions 
through the city. 

For Srinivas, religious processions and embodied ritual performances 
are spatialized (urban) acts of memory: processions connect places to 
places, but also times to times, mapping out sacred and political memories 
of the city. Meanwhile, performances transform bodies and spaces. By 
tracing out the significance of various sites (of the processions, of various 
rituals, of embodied performances, of transformations), alternative and 
“hidden” memories of the cities are teased out. We learn, therefore, about 
changing patterns of land-use (since the 16th century—these memories 
are long!), about changing political and social hierarchies in the city (be- 
fore, during, and after the British), about the class and caste composition 
of contemporary Bangalore (and especially struggles between groups over 
land and water), about gender relations, and about migrations of people 
to and through the city. This is, indeed, a rich analysis, and it is backed 
up by thorough sociological investigation (from a quantitative survey of 
the main social group involved in the festival, to qualitative interviews, 
tape-recorded field notes, photographs, maps, and more). This book is a 
real work, both empirically and analytically. 

It was Srinivas? s ideas about “space” that really drew my attention, as 
well as her interpretation of the religious practices. Aside from the weight 
of material about Bangalore, this material has real life: in some ways, 
this was about “exotic” (to me) acts such as fire-walking and goat-sacrifice; 
but Srivinas also gave a sense of how these rituals and performances 
made and remade “ordinary” space, how they drew together multiple 
aspects of everyday life, and how they in turn rendered everyday life itself 
sacred. In this sense, the full impact of the work is actually to provide 
an alternative model of urbanism—one which takes seriously the sacred, 
not as something else that happens in cities, but as an essential “back- 
beat” to city life. In this book, Srinivas offers a model for understanding 
urban memory that must now be read, not just for its insights into religious 
performances in Bangalore, but for the questions it now sets for under- 
standing urban memory elsewhere—including here. 


Pentecostalism: The World Their Parish. By David Martin. Malden, 
Mass.: Blackwell Publishers, 2002. Pp. xiii+197. 


Peter Beyer 
University of Ottawa 


In 1990, David Martin published the influential Tongues of Fire (Black- 
well), which discussed the rapid contemporary growth of Protestantism 
in hitherto Catholic Latin America. The present volume is to some extent 
a sequel to that effort, updating it and focusing more explicitly on key 
sociological questions such as differential regional receptivity and the truly 
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global character of this Christian religious idiom. The work is thereby 
also in explicit continuity with Martin’s much earlier General Theory of 
Secularization (Blackwell, 1978), above all in the close attention it pays 
to the way that regional, cultural, and historical contexts inflect and par- 
ticularize broader social developments, whether secularization, Evangel- 
ical Protestantism, or Pentecostalism. Indeed, the author’s nuanced and 
contextualized treatment of secularization in the 1970s has stood the test 
of time better than most other pronouncements on that theme, so much 
so that its basic approach has proven relevant in the understanding of 
what for many will seem to be the opposite, namely the rise and global 
spread of Pentecostalism. Critical factors in this flexibility are that, in this 
book as in the others, Martin takes seriously what people—both elite and 
subaltern—are actually doing, and he resists deriving sociological law 
from what may only be present trends. 

The various chapters of Pentecostalism have different but related aims. 
In the first two, Martin focuses on the theoretical questions of why Pen- 
tecostalism has become so globally successful and yet why there have 
been such different degrees of receptivity in different parts of the world. 
His complex answer to the first question can be summarized as follows: 
the Pentecostal modality offers a spiritual resource uncontrolled by cen- 
tralizing agencies and not tied to ethnicity or place. As such, it responds 
to the needs of, above all, the marginalized and mobile, those who have 
migrated away from their ethnocultural localities and aspire to inclusion 
or at least survival in a predominantly urban modernity that too often 
excludes and degrades them. Pentecostalism offers these social pilgrims 
a form of empowerment, a narrative in critical and varied continuity with 
local religiocultural styles that includes them and facilitates self-discipline 
and incorporation in stable, supportive families and local communities. 
It can lead to greater economic, political, educational, and health im- 
provement, but it is not a disguise for these aims; its primary attraction 
for its adherents is as a religion. 

Pentecostalism and its related phenomena have found particularly fer- 
tile ground in Latin America, sub-Saharan Africa, and parts of east Asia. 
In addition, the United States has proved much more receptive than the 
roughly northern Christian belt stretching from Melbourne through To- 
ronto to London, Rome, and Moscow. Receptivity is therefore not just a 
matter of rich and poor. Martin’s attempts in his second chapter to explain 
such differences are multidimensional and complex; one cannot do justice 
to them in a short review. Among the factors he stresses, however, are 
divergence in cultural attitudes toward the form and place of religion as 
such. In the United States, he avers, people expect decentralized and 
voluntaristic mobilization in the production of social capital, and that 
expectation very much includes the churches. They are less inclined to 
trust centralized and elite-run institutions such as (quasijestablished 
churches and the state. The reverse orientation becomes more and more 
prevalent as we move from Australia and Canada through Britain and 
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onto the European continent. Moreover, in much of the latter, strong, 
secularist discourses (e.g., latcité in France), stemming from the way that 
historical modernization was enacted in these countries, add a relative 
distrust of religious institutions of any kind. It is this, in part, that for 
Martin also explains the difference in receptivity between Catholic Latin 
Europe and Catholic Latin America. 

The bulk of Martin’s book applies the general frames of the first chap- 
ters to Pentecostalism in its areas of greatest receptivity, above all in Latin 
America, mcluding its indigenous people, and then sub-Saharan Africa 
and east Asia—mostly South Korea and the Philippines. The relative 
centrality of Latin America repeats the emphasis of Tongues of Fire and 
contrasts with other treatments of global Pentecostalism such as Harvey 
Cox’s Ftre from Heaven (Perseus, 1995). In these chapters, Martin treats 
an array of themes, such as the implications of Pentecostalism’s rise with 
developments in global capitalism, and the differential importance of “ri- 
vals” such as Catholicism, Islam, and Buddhist movements in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and East Asia, respectively. Throughout, he incorporates em- 
pirical material and theoretical arguments from the important and rapidly 
growing literature on worldwide Pentecostalism, thus situating his own 
interpretations clearly in the ongoing sociological and wider scholarly 
discussion. 

Martin’s Pentecostalism represents an important contribution in several 
ways. The book offers insightful interpretations, clear conceptualizations, 
and a richness of empirical overview that is reminiscent of Max Weber’s 
writing. It nicely synthesizes much of the recent literature on its theme. 
Perhaps most significantly, Martin demonstrates how religion, even and 
especially the apolitical religion of the culturally despised subaltern, is a 
regular feature of the global social landscape: not a remnant, not a faute 
de mieux, but a vital resource for getting along in this world. As such, it 
will be of interest to anyone who seeks a better understanding of the 
global society in which we all live. 


One True God: Historical Consequences of Monotheism. By Rodney Stark. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. Pp. xii+320. $24.95. 


William A. Mirola 
Marian College 


As a main proponent of applying rational choice theory to the study of 
religion, Stark provides readers with a comparative-historical analysis of 
several of the world’s monotheistic religions with the intent of describing 
the social effects of belief in one god. Stark begins his analysis by theo- 
rizing what human beings look for from the gods, and his answer is clear: 
resources that come through an exchange relationship with deities. Stark 
argues that humans look for three characteristics in a god: God must be 
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rational, responsive, and dependable. Three broad hypotheses follow from 
this argument that form the basis of his walk through the history of 
monotheism. First, people prefer a single god who is all three of the above 
over gods that are abstractions or beings who have none of these char- 
acteristics. Second, individuals prefer to believe in a few gods who do a 
lot than in many who do a little. Third, the greater the scope of the god, 
the greater will be the commitment of believers and the greater will be 
the god’s ability to mobilize human action. 

Using historical data on (predominantly) Islam, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity from wide-ranging primary and secondary sources, Stark takes 
readers through an analysis of missionary activity, religious conflict, re- 
ligious persistence, and religious pluralism. Each of these topics addresses 
a unique set of issues in the history of monotheism. Missions suggest the 
need for religions claiming the true faith to proselytize others who either 
have other beliefs or have somehow adopted beliefs labeled as heresy. 
Religious conflict between as well as within groups is the source of reli- 
gious vitality, requiring more intense commitment from believers. Reli- 
gious persistence addresses why minority religions are allowed to continue 
and not simply eliminated by majority religious groups. Religious plu- 
ralism brings readers to the question of whether there is hope for harmony 
or at least civility from coexisting monotheistic religions. All of these are 
important on their own terms, and Stark does an excellent job of weaving 
the stories of specific religions together to unpack his theoretical points. 

Paralleling my sentiments after reading his earlier foray into theorizing 
about the development of early Christianity, I enjoyed Stark’s study as 
a thoughtful discussion about the emergent dominance of monotheistic 
traditions. Nevertheless, several issues remain after reading through the 
histories of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity included here. First, if mono- 
theism is a rational belief system, why is it that the one true god needs 
a supporting cast? This is a question that Stark addresses inadequately. 
Within Christianity, for example, what function do saints and angels serve 
as beings to which many of the faithful appeal if one god is enough? 

Second, is it possible to think beyond the narrow definition and con- 
ceptions of monotheism (i.e., that we are talking about Allah, Jesus Christ, 
Yahweh) and apply Stark’s thinking to other “religious” scenarios? For 
instance, can the theoretical insights Stark provides be used to understand 
and elaborate on the capacity of “divine” Caesars, of causes that generate 
social movements (social justice, labor, civil rights), of Nature, or of civil 
religions of states to mobilize human action without reference to a deityr 
While I recognize that all of these are outside the scope of the book, 
Stark’s analysis left me with the impression that nothing but these familiar 
gods could mobilize human action in the ways he describes. I do not mean 
to suggest this is what he believes, but one sees it implied here. Moreover, 
since Stark does not allow for many alternative interpretations, the reader 
is left to draw his or her own conclusions. 

Third, although chapter 4 addresses the persistence of minority religions 
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within monotheistic cultures, I am more interested in why nonmonoth- 
eistic religions continue to exist at all. Is there some evolutionary scheme 
at work here that assumes humans eventually choose a more rational 
religious form because it will be so self-evident that belief in one true god 
will rationally be a better deal and always beat out nonmonotheistic 
religions? 

Another issue that Stark’s analysis raises in my mind is about the forces 
that undermine monotheistic belief. At one point he discusses the dis- 
appearance of Judaism in China (p. 195). This suggests that monotheistic 
religions do not inevitably persist over time. It would be interesting to 
know more about these processes. What exactly are the forces that can 
contribute to the syncretization of monotheistic traditions? Are the forces 
that were at work on Chinese Jews before the 18th century at work 
elsewhere? What role does the syncretization of cultures and social in- 
stitutions, spurred by global capitalism, play on what monotheistic beliefs 
and practices look like globally? Stark’s work pushed me to ask more 
questions about these grand narratives of religion. 

As a sociologist of religion who draws on critical and neo-Marxist the- 
oretical approaches and as a person of faith, I grew tired with the author’s 
perpetual attacks on any theoretical view that approached religion with 
a materialist, Marxist, neo-Marxist, or other critical lens. Stark’s initial 
point that the best socially scientific study of religion will suspend both 
atheistic and theistic assumptions about the “true” nature of religion seems 
to be sufficient to his point (p. 5). Nevertheless, Stark keeps returning to 
the point throughout his analysis in a way that made me wonder whether 
the real story of this work was to analyze the existence of “one true theory,” 
that is, his own. Stark offers no room for theoretical contributions to 
understanding these historical narratives from other perspectives. 

Moreover, Stark ends his work with a five-page discussion that lays 
the blame for social “incivility” at the feet of “secularists, both churched 
and unchurched,” without a clear definition of who is and who is not a 
secularist (p. 251). This diatribe seems a departure from the best kind of 
social science which he calls for above. The discussion is unnecessary, 
unhelpful as a concluding argument, and certainly lacks the kind of em- 
pirical grounding that Stark provides elsewhere in the book. Stark asserts 
(without providing evidence) that “for all the Christian Right preoccupies 
secularist publications, secularists, in turn, are rarely mentioned in evan- 
gelical publications” (p. 256). Apparently, we are to assume the three 
evangelical periodicals he names (Charisma, Christianity Today, and First 
Things) are representative examples of all evangelical media. A walk 
through any evangelical bookstore will shed light on the vast amount of 
writing done to warn Christians of the threats of secularism. I am simply 
unable to account for Stark’s claim here. What is more, following this 
discussion the book simply ends. Readers should not expect a conclusion 
that revisits the larger issues at stake here or what his analysis tells us 
about debates in the fields of religious history or sociology. 
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In sum, One True God mirrors Stark’s larger intellectual project to 
provide more historical data to support rational choice models of religion. 
Will this build solidarity and commitment to rational choice models among 
scholars who share this framework? Yes. Does he convert those of us who 
do not? No. Can we live together in academic civility despite our theo- 
retical differences? One can only hope. 


Mechanising Proof: Computing, Risk, and Trust. By Donald MacKenzie. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2001. Pp. xi +427. $45.00. 


Wenda Bauchspies 
Pennsylvania State University 


A software engineer saw Mechaniszing Proof: Computing, Risk, and Trust 
sitting on my desk. He questioned, Why a book on proof and trust? For 
him proof and trust are obvious because in his line of work he depends 
on formal verification to provide him with knowledge of the computer 
system to do his job. Donald MacKenzie focuses on the interrelations of 
computing, risk, and proof to discuss this “obvious” question. By doing 
historical sociology, MacKenzie details the how, where, why, who, and 
what of proof making since the 1950s. He balances enthusiasm for com- 
puting with a fear of dependency on computing to explore deductive 
knowledge production by addressing it from a technical and sociological 
perspective. Specifically, he asks, What is the nature of knowledge pro- 
duction for computer systems and deductive proof? Or, in other words, 
what are the effects upon deductive knowledge when we try to reliably 
“predict the behavior of computer systems upon which human life and 
security depend” (p. 6)? 

Dependability of computer systems, reliability of testing, role of math- 
ematics, and logic are the topics of the historical case studies that provide 
the groundwork for his discussion of automation of the mathematical 
proof. Here, the plot divides into a discussion of theorem-proving in ma- 
chines as being “pure logic” or “human like.” The importance of theorem- 
proving for artificial intelligence is clear and MacKenzie neatly maps out 
the various camps and schools of thought that developed in the early 
1960s. This discussion opens the door for a close examination of math- 
ematics and the role of computer proof, focusing on the 1976 proof of the 
four-color conjecture that clearly illustrates the two opposing viewpoints 
on computer proof. One side is entirely uneasy with the use of computers, 
while the other accepts the computer as useful but sometimes challenging 
to humans. No discussion of computing, risk, and proof would be complete 
without a discussion of the vulnerability of computer systems and the 
issues this raises for national security (chap. 5). Here, the conflict between 
trust in human versus trust in machines is played out with the application 
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of the Bell-LaPadula model that required trusted humans to override the 
system for national security. 

The heart of the argument for computing and trust, and for the book, 
is the debate between computer-generated proof that is thousands of lines 
long and is based upon formal logical inferences and proof that is the 
product of humans understanding, checking, accepting, discussing, mod- 
ifying, rejecting, and using information. I am not sure who or what wins, 
but the book is a wonderful historical and sociological story of underdogs 
and boundary walkers challenging the establishment through philosophy 
and sociology. After two theory-action chapters, MacKenzie brings the 
book and the reader back into the real world and discusses proof and its 
application to real problems. The first real world example was an exper- 
imental aircraft control system and peer review conflict. The second was 
the use of automated theorem provers to verify tasks controlled by hu- 
mans. Computer-related accidents are discussed in chapter 9, and the 
Hoare paradox is used to discuss why software-based systems have killed 
relatively few people. 

Overall, MacKenzie details how different knowledge communities are 
deciding what formal proof is and why they are making these decisions. 
For some communities, machines are trustworthy agents of proof, while 
others would prefer to resolve aspects of human deductive reasoning be- 
fore they completely trust machines as “performer{s] of formal proof” (p. 
307). In the various knowledge communities, what is formal proof, what 
are the criteria for proof, and what is mathematics’ role in proof take on 
different meanings and importance. 

MacKenzie illustrates the variety and diversity of “cultures of proving” 
from the discussion of the cleanroom and automated verification to the 
role of mathematics in proof. His analysis of the intersubjectivity of the 
process of proof review in the cleanroom is reminiscent of Helen Longino’s 
analysis of the creation of objectivity in science. MacKenzie outlines prop- 
erties of computer systems, dependability of computer systems, and the 
nature of deductive and automated proof. He also details arguments be- 
tween philosophers, mathematics, and computer scientists about accept- 
able criteria for proof. Underlying this discussion is the question of “What 
is the role of humans and of computers in proof verification?”—a question 
that we are only now starting to address. In the introduction, MacKenzie 
poses the question, “If machines can prove, does it mean that proof is not 
social?” (p. 12). After plowing through seven dense chapters, it is very 
apparent that, yes, proof is social. 


American Journal of Sociology 


The New Genetics and the Public’s Health. By Alan Petersen and 
Robin Bunton. New York: Routledge, 2002. Pp. viit+256. $16.99 (paper). 


M. Susan Lindee 
University of Pennsylvania 


Serious single gene disorders with a clear hereditary pattern in families 
affect relatively few medical consumers. If genetic medicine focused only 
on genetic disease thus defined, it would play a minor role in health care 
and scientific research. But in recent decades, attention to the role of 
heredity in the complicated diseases of modern prosperity has made ge- 
nomic medicine directly relevant to public health, clinical care, medical 
education, and biomedical research. 

In their study of the “new genetics,” Petersen and Bunton have therefore 
wisely made public health the central thread. Avoiding almost entirely 
discussions of the bizarre (and unlikely) possible applications of genomic 
technologies that appear in so much of the contemporary literature, they 
present a broad introduction to actual practices and policies in the global 
marketplace, the media, medical care, and genetic counseling. They draw 
on media and cultural studies, on risk studies, and on science studies, and 
they are interested in language, metaphor, and imagery. Their goal is to 
interrogate key assumptions that have often guided political and scientific 
thinking about genetic technologies and their health impact. 

The result is a well-grounded introduction to the existing literature and 
a relatively moderate presentation of a sometimes heated and emotional 
debate. The style and scope of the text make it a useful teaching resource, 
and it could serve as a clear introduction to the field for scholars unfamihar 
with the issues. Each author contributed their own expertise in the form 
of single-authored chapters, and Petersen is first author for a reason: he 
wrote five chapters, and Bunton, two. The authors have slightly different 
styles but are both good at explaining the basics. Those basics include 
treatments of technological systems theory, of the history of the body, of 
contested definitions of life and humanity, and of the problem of inter- 
preting popular culture and its impact. 

Petersen explores the emerging notion of “genetic citizenship” as insti- 
tutions seek to draw a poorly defined “public” into the assessment of 
genetic technologies. He also examines genetic support groups and their 
promotion of genomic medicine, noting the sometimes contrasting con- 
cerns of disability activists who question the biomedical emphasis on 
impairment. The child who will have a disability, such critics suggest, is 
viewed as an individual problem, rather than as a participant in a cultural 
negotiation of the experience of social life. 

In her consideration of globalization and genetic medicine, Bunton re- 
views the links between knowledge and capital that have shaped scientific 
practice since the rise of genetic engineering in the 1970s. Her explorations 
of controversies over the proposed Human Genome Diversity Project, the 
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Health Sectors Database of Iceland’s deCODE Genetics, and genetically 
modified organisms suggest some enduring tensions. The practices in- 
volved in patenting, blood collection, genetic marketing, and product con- 
trol have enraged critics around the world. Some geneticists’ expectations 
of uninhibited blood collection in remote and isolated populations proved 
premature, and some tribal groups are now demanding that older samples, 
collected in the 1950s and 1960s and long stored frozen in laboratories in 
the United States and Europe, be returned immediately. If the genome is 
a commodity, it has some unexpected claimants. 

An analysis of Australian media images of genomics and public health 
is the basis of Petersen’s treatment of science and the media. His attention 
to the repetitive vocabulary of press accounts is particularly compelling. 
He looks at the active, definitive verbs used to describe genetic re- 
sults—genes are found, isolated, identified, pinpointed—and considers 
how these words assume that the gene can be treated as an unproblematic, 
decontextualized, and solid reality (p. 116). Journalists also frequently refer 
to a riddle, map, code, jigsaw puzzle, or book, suggesting that scientists 
unearth what is hidden and provide a guide to future action (p. 118). He 
also notes that news stories only rarely mention the influence of nongenetic 
factors on diseases and other conditions, even when those nongenetic 
factors are widely recognized and accepted. The gene discovery, it seems, 
trumps all other causal narratives. 

The literature on genetic medicine and its impact is vast and growing. 
The topic seems to attract bioethicists, philosophers, legal scholars, phy- 
sicians, geneticists, and memoirists of all perspectives. Some of the recent 
portraits of a technophilic neoeugenic future are enough to make the 
reader nostalgic for the ineptitude of the old eugenics: at least the science 
was generally inaccurate. Some of the more macabre contemporary pro- 
posals might actually work. In any case, the market for glorious stories 
of the genomically transformed future is apparently interpreted by pub- 
lishers as limitless. Petersen and Bunton’s account is by comparison en- 
gaged only with the quotidian social realities of market forces, emotional 
needs, political and economic power, and contested narratives. Their study 
is a solid contribution to the emerging debate in all its complexity. 


Science on Stage: Expert Advice as Public Drama. By Stephen Hilgartner. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2000. Pp. ix+211. 


Jackie Orr 

Syracuse University 

This is a slender book with a significant aim: to make visible the “social 
machinery” (p. 6) that produces the cultural authority of science advice, 


that particular genre of scientific knowledge directed toward a public, 
often policy-oriented, audience. Positioned in the fractious borderlands 
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between science and politics, between disinterested expertise and the pub- 
lic interest, science advice plays an “indispensable role in the modern 
state” (p. 3). State institutions use science advisors to guide regulatory 
policies on a broad array of topics, from genetic testing to the radiation 
risks of interplanetary travel More profoundly, Hilgartner suggests, sci- 
ence advice helps to legitimate state institutions by claiming to separate 
out the scientific/technical from the political features of complex, hybrid 
(scientific and political) issues. How does science advice achieve such 
credibility? And how is that credibility sometimes successfully contested? 

Taking as his case study the most prestigious advisory body in the 
United states, the National Academy of Sciences (NAS), Hilgartner limits 
his analysis to the rather small historical stage of three NAS reports. 
Written between 1980 and 1985, the reports and their varied public re- 
ception mark a moment of transformation in scientific and governmental 
views on the influence of proper nutrition in preventing illnesses like 
cancer and heart disease. Given growing scientific and popular concern 
about the diet-disease link, the NAS was faced in the 1980s with the 
question of what diet advice would be appropriate for the general public. 
Hilgartner’s portrait of the emergent debates over diet, health, and disease 
prevention, and of the NAS and its procedures for producing expert ad- 
vice, is thorough and fascinating. 

Hilgartner uses the metaphor of performance to analyze the “theater 
of scientific authority” (p. 83) in which the three reports on diet and health 
enact a stylized, strategic play for credibility. Drawing throughout on 
Erving Goffman’s dramaturgical vocabulary, he explains how the more 
or less successful mobilization of “dramatic resources” (p. 112) by the NAS, 
or its critics, accounts for the differing public fates of each report. Iden- 
tifying the “stage management” of information as a key technique for 
controlling audience perception, Hilgartner, following Goffman, conceives 
of a “front-stage” and “backstage” region in the performance of advisory 
reports. The front-stage constitutes the public display of the report, while ` 
the backstage conceals a potentially contentious drama of conflict and 
consensus building. While backstage information and action are off limits 
to the audience, the front-stage narration of backstage procedures becomes 
a decisive element in the public performance of the NAS’s authority. When 
the credibility of the NAS’s 1985 revision of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances (RDAs) was hotly contested and when, in a stunning move, 
the director of the National Research Council halted its publication, the 
NAS engaged in a losing battle for control over both backstage infor- 
mation and the front-stage image of what took place “behind the curtain.” 

The tight textual focus on three NAS reports at times gives the sense 
that Hilgartner is doggedly trying to tell a far-reaching sociological tale 
while trapped inside a tiny empirical closet. The narrow attention to the 
three reports—as well as the dramaturgical framework itself—has the 
effect of “backstaging” and “front-staging” selective elements in Hilgart- 
ner’s own theoretical performance. For example, his emphasis on the 
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drama of information control makes sense given the sanctioned secrecy 
built in to NAS proceedings (reports are discussed and drafted in closed 
meetings), but does it address the bulk of science advice produced through 
a more open, public process? More troubling, the metaphor of “perform- 
ance,” at least as Hilgartner uses it here, tends to backstage the very 
power dynamics that may constitute a good portion of the NAS’s back- 
stage activity. While he describes the concerns of critics about a possible 
conflict of interest when NAS committee members who draft dietary ad- 
Vice are also consultants for the food industry, the materiality of economic 
or political power in the play for credibility is largely absent from Hil- 
gartner’s analytic theater. Since the secrecy of NAS proceedings has itself 
become contested political terrain (we learn that a 1997 pupreme Court 
decision to uphold a ruling requiring the NAS to grant greater public 
access to its proceedings was overridden by special congressional action), 
it would have been helpful to see Hilgartner engage that contest more 
directly. 

For those interested in the burgeoning field of science and technology 
studies, for sociologists of knowledge and the still-lively crowd of Goffman 
students, the book will be quite interesting. For readers who have followed 
the language of “performance” in the many theoretical theaters it has 
traveled post-Goffman—including its role in recent cultural studies, fem- 
Inist, queer, and even science studies work—Hilgartner’s theoretical 
framework may be less seductive. What remains most impressive about 
the book is how it quietly performs that magic trick of a useful sociology: 
to make visible the invisible. When I now hear reports of the latest NAS 
pronouncement, I see, churning and clanking, pieces of the machinery 
that make it persuasive. 


Of 2 Minds: The Growing Disorder in American Psychiatry. By 
T. M. Luhrmann. New York: Knopf, 2000. Pp. xi+337. $26.95. 


Michael S. Goldstein 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This book is part ethnography of psychiatric training (the author is an 
anthropologist), part sociologically informed account of the recent history 
of psychiatry, and part exhortation for psychiatrists to get their act to- 
gether. Despite being repetitious, the book is quite well written and will 
appeal to both a professional and lay intellectual readership. Although 
Luhrmann begins with the statement that sociological theories about the 
nature of mental illness “seemed absurd to me” (p. 5), almost everything 
she has to say will seem reasonable to most sociologists who study mental 
illness and the health professions. 

Luhrmann’s basic thesis is that American psychiatry has become split 
into biomedical and psychodynamic factions—each with its own value 
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system, ways of knowing, and style of training and practice. Although 
she believes each perspective to be “substantially correct and equally 
effective” (p. 10), she views the split itself as fundamentally destructive 
of psychiatry’s ability to carry out its mission. Luhrmann trained with 
psychiatric residents in a wide array of settings, and the book’s great 
strength is its account of how biomedical psychiatric training imparts the 
disease model of mental illness as reality. The detailed descriptions of how 
the residents move from memorizing lists of criteria to recognizing pro- 
totypes that are then treated as part of the “natural world” and applied 
to real people will delight labeling theorists. At one point Luhrmann is 
entertained by residents diagnosing patients by glancing at them through 
a window. Eventually, even these categories become too restrictive, and 
diagnosis is determined largely by which medications work. This “will- 
ingness to diagnose post facto on the basis of medication” (p. 49) is viewed 
favorably by young residents because it makes them “feel like doctors” 
(p. 50). 

The training in psychodynamic therapy received by the residents is 
another world entirely. While the formal training in theory and technique 
is shockingly superficial, and the residents are rarely observed at work 
by their supervisors, the interaction between the resident and his or her 
supervisor is intense and profound. In supervision the residents demon- 
strate mastery by learning to tell their supervisor a convincing story, with 
little regard to its truth or utility. Luhrmann convincingly makes the case 
that psychiatric training consists of two very separate worlds. 

Luhrmann’s detailed accounts, drawn from a range of hospital settings, 
supports a classic sociologic view of mental hospitals by showing how 
residents learn to be detached from (and at times resent and hate) patients 
on inpatient services as part of the “toughness needed to survive” (p. 99). 
What will be new to many sociologists is Luhrmann’s description of how 
both intense and demoralizing training in psychodynamic therapy is for 
the residents. The more sophisticated the residents become, the less they 
believe in psychodynamic categories and the less they trust the technique 
to work. 

Luhrmann’s participant observation (she had supervision and did some 
therapy herself) serves her well in realistically describing the different role 
models (research scientist and psychoanalyst) held out to young residents. 
The portrait of what academic biomedical research has become is right 
on target. Her account of how psychiatric science has come to define itself 
as a (sometimes scornful) rejection of psychodynamics is also well done. 
It is balanced by a sympathetic description of the professional lives of 
analysts, who build their world around unblinking honesty and authen- 
ticity. But, in the end, analysis is judged as ineffective and naive in creating 
therapists who come to “know everything about their patients except what 
they are like in normal human relationships” (p. 195). 

After spending the first half of the book describing psychiatry’s intel- 
lectual split, Luhrmann switches gears in her assessment of why contem- 
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porary psychiatric practice has become a disaster area. While the two 
Opposing camps in psychiatry have made all sorts of unsubstantiated 
claims on their own behalf and have continually denigrated each other, 
the real problem is the takeover of all medicine by a business/managed 
care model. ‘Today the demands of insurers have nearly obliterated out- 
patient psychodynamic therapy, reduced biomedical psychiatry to a fre- 
quently ineffective pill-pushing caricature, and compromised the training 
of young physicians. Luhrmann’s description of the role in this process 
played by DSM-III, NIMH, and the community mental health movement 
will be of particular interest to sociologists. A financial crisis combined 
with ideological conflict in the profession has been a devastating 
combination. 

The final chapter begins by perceptively noting that the book “might 
have ended with the previous chapter.” The conclusion is a mishmash of 
thoughts on topics like suffering, Judeo-Christian values, and the meaning 
of compassion and heroism. Still, the book provides a very useful con- 
tribution to the sociology of mental illness and the health professions. 


Women and Borderline Personality Disorder: Symptoms and Stories. By 
Janet Wirth-Cauchon. Piscataway, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2001. 
Pp. x+235. $52.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


T. M. Luhrmann 
University of Chicago 


This book is a solid and scholarly exercise that exemplifies a style of 
thought that directly undercuts its aims. Wirth-Cauchon gives what she 
perceives to be a feminist interpretation of a psychiatric disorder. She calls 
it feminist because she believes that her perspective is liberating and 
empowering for women. In fact, if we took her conclusions seriously, we 
would not only treat the women she talks about dismissively, but we 
would strip them of their power to ask for help. This paradoxical and 
self-destructive feminism is not original to Wirth-Cauchon, but is in fact 
a powerful undercurrent in some parts of academia. 

In psychiatry, there are no “objective” tests, like blood analysis or brain 
scans, to distinguish between someone who is mentally ill and someone 
who is not. There is something obviously wrong with someone who is 
prototypically schizophrenic, but the more schizophrenics you know, the 
more the category seems like a wastebasket for a range of conditions. 
Moreover, it is clear that mental illness is involved with our social fabric 
and that the way mental illness is socially conceived does seem to alter 
the way it is individually expressed and experienced. To try to understand 
the way that mind and culture “make each other up,” in Richard 
Shweder’s memorable phrase, is an important practical and intellectual 
endeavor. To ignore the fact that people struggling with mental illness 
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are actually ill and in pain and need our help—that is an act of great 
cruelty. 

Women and Borderline Personality Disorder claims that the diagnosis 
of “borderline personality disorder” emerges out of the contradictory ex- 
pectations of women’s behavior in the late modern era. Wirth-Cauchon 
points out that the diagnosis refers to “a pervasive pattern of instability 
of self-image, interpersonal relationships and mood, beginning in early 
adulthood and present in a variety of contexts,” (cover) she then suggests 
that women may appear to be unstable only because they are trying to 
reconcile the roles and expectations imposed upon them by the broader 
society. “‘Borderline patients’ symptoms can be read as signs of cultural 
and social ills, through an analysis that depathologizes them and politicizes 
them, placing them in the larger context of gender and power” (p. 200). 
Yet women—-yes, almost always women—who are given this diagnosis 
typically have irrational, out of control rage, a sense of inner emptiness, 
great emotional intensity and great charm, and an unfortunate tendency 
to slice open their arms with razors, to overdose on their medication, and 
to die. Repeated, dramatic, theatrical attempts to commit suicide and 
repeated, dramatic acts of self-mutiliation, among them slicing, burning, 
starving, and repeatedly vomiting, are the kinds of behaviors that lead 
to this diagnosis. Life for women in late modernity has not always been 
easy. But large “cultural and social ills” cannot by themselves account for 
this specific and significant cluster of behaviors. You cannot explain the 
way a firework explodes by giving a historical account of state celebration. 

Moreover, most psychiatrists and other mental health professionals now 
believe that people who present with the kinds of symptoms that get 
identified as “borderline personality disorder” have developed those symp- 
toms because they have been sexually traumatized as children. If so, they 
are female, because most of the children who are sexually abused are 
female. Wirth-Cauchon, who does not discuss this etiological argument 
in any detail, treats the trauma reported by one of her case-studies as a 
narrative strategy. “(The patient]’s recovery of a traumatic memory ren- 
ders her symptoms meaningful as adaptive responses to an external event” 
(p. 163). However, Wirth-Cauchon continues, this is not a sufficient ex- 
planation of her symptoms. “[Her] own narrative appears to complicate 
this early childhood interpretation as the sole cause of her conflicts. ... 
Her narrative returns repeatedly to gender conflicts in her life and to her 
present secondary status as a woman” (pp. 163-64). In other words, it 
was not being mauled by her babysitter and raped in college that caused 
this woman to be suicidal and self-mutilating, it was her experience of 
her lesser status as a woman. 

This kind of depathologizing argument does not empower these women; 
it humiliates and demeans them the way psychoanalysts humiliated and 
demeaned them in the 1960s and 1970s when stories of incest were dis- 
missed as libidinous fantasies. Indeed, if we were talking about cancer, 
this kind of depathologizing analysis would anger those who read it, 
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because it would seem obvious that the consequence of depathologizing 
cancer would be to deny hospital care to sufferers. But because this is a 
psychiatric problem, it can seem noble to claim that these women are not 
sick, but somehow gloriously rebelling against an oppressing hegemony. 
The historical circumstances undoubtedly play a significant role in the 
emergence of the particular clustering of symptoms one sees in women 
identified as borderline, just as industrial pollution and a longer lifespan 
play a role in the high rates of cancer in recent years. But it would seem 
immoral to deny that people who are dying from cancer are sick and need 
our help, and it should seem immoral to make the same claim about 
mental illness. 

That said, Wirth-Cauchon’s general question is a good one. We should 
indeed try to understand what the emergence of the borderline personality 
disorder diagnosis in the 1970s can tell us about gender and society. “Bor- 
derline” is indeed a label often used as a slur. Young psychiatrists learn 
to describe female patients they do not like as borderline, and their dis- 
likable symptoms are in fact entwined with gender categories. Wirth- 
Cauchon has some thoughtful remarks to make about this process, but 
she could have been more respectful of human pain. 


Handbook of Soctological Theory. Edited by Jonathan H. Turner. New 
York: Kluwer Academic/Plenum Publishers, 2001. Pp. 11+745. 


Norman K. Denzin 
University of Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign 


This handbook is a marvelous accomplishment. Organized in seven sec- 
tions, it skillfully captures, maps, and interprets the wide range of theory 
that now operates in the discipline. Each of its 31 chapters is carefully 
crafted by a master theorist. Each of the seven sections corresponds to a 
major theoretical tradition. Hence, part 1 refers to theoretical method- 
ologies; part 2 covers the cultural turn; part 3, interaction processes; part 
4, the systemic level; part 5, evolutionary theorizing; part 6, power, conflict, 
and change; and part 7, rationality. 

This is a glittering gallery of sociological theory written by the pre- 
eminent theorists working in the field today. Turner asked each author 
to “[tell] us about their latest work . . . to tell the reader about what they 
are doing, right now, rather than what others have done in the past” (p. 
vii). Turner asserts that he did not “seek textbook reviews of fields, rather 
forefront work in the field .. . the result is a volume that provides over- 
views of traditions but more importantly that shows where theoretical 
sociology is going” (p. vii). His directives were not always followed; too 
many of the chapters linger in the past. 

Turner believes that sociology today is experiencing a “hyperdifferen- 
tiation of theories” (p. 1); too many theories are competing for the same 
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space. There are now at least seven distinct approaches to theory. This 
proliferation works against sociological theory ever becoming fully sci- 
entific, and if sociological theory is not scientific, what is it (p. 3)? Too 
much of what passes as theory, for Turner, becomes “various mixes of 
journalism, ideological preaching, critique of perceived wrongs, and vague 
philosophizing” (p. 3). Such approaches do not “take sociology in a very 
healthy direction. They assure that we will be a watered-down humanities 
and that we will be irrelevant to policymakers and our fellow academics” 
(p. 3). 

I believe that Turner thinks there are six theories too many, that there 
is really only one true approach to theory and that is his. In the main, 
the other six approaches, such as action theory, make pretensions of being 
scientific but are not, or they engage in “micro- or macrochauvinism” 
(symbolic interactionism, conflict and rational choice theory, evolutionary 
theory, and macrotheory), or deductive reductionism (exchange theory), 
or offer illusive resolutions of the micro-macro gap (multidimensional, 
cultural, and structuration theory), or represent low-level middle-range 
theories. The result is a hyperdifferentiated discipline. 

In contrast, the obvious solution to the micro-macro problem, in 
Turner’s mind, lies in recognizing that reality unfolds “along micro, meso, 
and macro dimensions; that each of these levels reveals its own emergent 
properties; that these properties are driven by forces distinctive to each 
level; that theory is about the dynamic forces operating at each level; and 
that theoretical integration will always be about how the properties of 
one level load the values for the unique forces operating at other levels” 
(p. 6). This kind of synthesis may not yield a unified theory, but it will 
produce “a series of theoretical models and principles” (p. 6). 

I disagree with Turner. Social theory’s problem today is not the pro- 
liferation of theory; it is not the absence of models or unifying principles 
that specify causal links, within and between levels. Theory is the problem 
of social theory today; that is, theory as it has fallen into the hands of 
theorists who think in terms of models and unified theories. I suppose 
this is where the problem started, when social theorists of a younger 
generation, after the fall of Parson, took on the job of making theory and 
sociology respectable, testable, and unified. Answering to the call of power, 
this generation sought to carry on a project that would make sociology 
relevant to policy makers and academic deans, while differentiating the 
field from the humanities and the natural sciences. 

Sociology’s founding trilogy—Marx, Weber, and Durkheim—asked 
what their sociology could do for society. This was a critical social science 
that sought to help people make the histories that democracy under cap- 
italism demanded. This was progressive social theory that criticized, ca- 
joled, satirized, and mocked social formations and nation-states that re- 
produced violence, repression, and inequality. This was social theory that 
anticipated, in some forms, liberation movements based on identity pol- 
itics, race, class, and gender. This was not social theory that aimed for 
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causal principles and unified models. It was progressive, critical social 
theory that incessantly criticized the workings of democracy under racist, 
sexist, and patriarchal capitalism. 

Of course there are traces of this version of theory in Turner’s handbook 
in the chapters by Ritzer, Burawoy, Wright, Sica, Tilly, and Chase-Dunn. 
At the same time, there are gemlike chapters that show creative theorists 
at work, doing what good theorists do best, which is figuring out how 
the social world works. But in the main, if this handbook is about where 
theoretical sociology is going today, then sociology is in trouble. 


Art as a Social System. By Niklas Luhmann. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 2000. Pp. x+425. $45.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Steven Sherwood 
University of California, Los Angeles 


“Art is merely one of society’s functional systems,” states Niklas Luhmann 
in Art as a social System, and therein lies the tale his book tells. “We are 
not offering a helpful theory of art... . Art becomes a topic in the first 
place because of the assumption that a social theory claiming universality 
cannot ignore the existence of art” (p. 3). Luchmann’s clearly stated ob- 
jective, then, is not to provide us with a theory of art, but to assimilate 
what he calls the “system of art” into his well-known theoretical edifice, 
a theory predicated upon what he calls “evolutionary differentiation.” 

The God-term in Luhmann’s universe is “autopoesis,” essentially the 
self-direction of the systems of society, including that of art, toward greater 
autonomy and complexity. Although Luhmann was a student of Talcott 
Parsons and his work bears the evolutionary interest of the functionalist 
paradigm, it is what many partisans of the older version might consider 
to be a mutant functionalism. As Luhmann avers, he considers “system 
differentiation” as “the heart of Parsons’s theory” (p. 350, n. 4) yet unlike 
Parsons’s optimistic sense that differentiation was undergirded by func- 
tional imperatives such as adaptive upgrading, Luhmann’s own sense is 
that the process of societal evolution “does not presuppose central norms, 
no matter how generalized” (p. 2). Essentially what this means is that 
society is composed of a set of systems (economy, politics, law, and art, 
among others) that evolve and complexify but not toward any unified 
state, such as Parsons’s “societal community.” Rather, each system tends 
toward its own independence and standards, and thus much of Luh- 
mann’s book explores what he calls “the autonomy of art,” that is, the 
ability of the art system to develop its own “self-description.” 

Although an influential figure within German social theory for decades, 
Luhmann has never been an especially popular figure in American circles, 
perhaps because his theory is in actuality what many sociologists have 
accused Parson’s of being: a theory reducing social actors to nothing more 
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than epiphenomena of their social system. Hence, Luhmann’s book con- 
sists of his application of concepts such as system/environment, medium/ 
form, first- and second-order observation, self-reference and external ref- 
erence and above all the distinction between psychic systems (systems of 
consciousness) and social systems (systems of communication) to the realm 
of art, thereby conceptually transforming it into the “art system.” One of 
the ironies in Luhmann’s analysis is that his claim for the “autonomy of 
art” is seemingly refuted by his own, wholly social, assessment of it. In- 
deed, reading Luhmann’s book is a little like watching Frankenstein at 
work: his conceptual apparatus renders the ostensibly organic associations 
we might have of art as being instead mechanical and clinical. For all of 
Parsons’s own romance with systems theory and cybernetics, his central 
concern was always with the cultural product of those systems, which he 
referred to variously as “instrumental activism” and “institutionalized in- 
dividualism,” that is, the way in which differentiation led to the production 
of a more complex and sophisticated individualism within the societal 
community. This constituted Parsons’s standard for the evolution of so- 
cieties. Luhmann, meanwhile, consistently held that social systems operate 
“behind the backs” of actors, operating to reduce complexity for such 
actors, on the one hand, while furthering systems imperatives, on the 
other. This contrast between mentor and student becomes most obvious 
in their respective views of culture: while Parsons never fully unpacked 
the concept of culture in his own work, his emphasis on values and norms 
opened the door to what today is known as the “sociology of culture” in 
the work of influential students like Robert Bellah and Clifford Geertz 
(Geertz’s own assessment of art some years ago, for example, was point- 
edly entitled Art as a Cultural System). Luhmann’s view cotld not be 
blunter nor more different, as he calls culture “one of the most detrimental 
concepts ever to be invented” (p. 247). 

“What interests us here .. . is how art functions as communication,” 
Luhmann says (p. 39), and that is the crux of his conception of art: it is 
the medium and not the message that is important. The work of art is 
produced exclustvely for the purpose of communication and that it ac- 
complishes this goal or fails to do so by facing the usual, and perhaps 
increased, risks involved in all communication. Art communicates by us- 
ing perceptions contrary to thetr primary purpose. ... Art seeks a different 
kind of relationship between perception and communication—one that is 
irritating and defies normality—and tust this is communicated ” (pp. 
22-23; author’s emphasis). Thus, what is most interesting about Luh- 
mann’s view of art is also what is most interesting about his general 
theory: its sophisticated and elaborate explorations in the evolutionary 
development of the media of communication, which are perhaps unpar- 
alleled in contemporary theory. But due to his bracketing of the cultural 
dimension of art, he views the message or meaning that the artwork itself 
claims to convey as wholly residual. And what is art without meaning? 
Not only is this a problem for art, it is a problem for Luhmann’s theory; 
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he cannot clearly define the source of art’s “irritating” character nor the 
“normality” it seeks to defy because he brackets the ideas and ideals that 
constitute the meaning (read: message) of any conceivable artwork. This 
gives the 300-plus pages of Luhmann’s book a rather repetitive and tiring 
quality; it constantly seems as if he is writing around art rather than about 
it. This is the price he pays for a theory i in which the criterion is systems 
complexity rather than cultural meaning. 

Theories are always, in some way, about their theorists. While Lub- 
mann’s variant of mutant functionalism is not palatable to American 
tastes, his theories are as reflective of late-20th-century European sensi- 
bilities as Parsons’s were of mid-20th-century America or Bellah and 
Geertz’s of the upheaval of the 1960s and 1970s. Indeed, some art critics 
have warmed to Luhmann’s book as an exemplar of one of the newer 
“cool” theories of art; that is, those that challenge more subject-centered 
and humanist theories and aim to accommodate the growth of new me- 
diums such as digital art and cyberspace. But in any conception of art 
that includes culture, the medium is only as good as the meaning it con- 
veys. And it is the meaning of art that is sorely lacking in Luhmann’s 

appraisal. Paul Ricoeur once wrote that “materialism is the truth of a 
world without truth.” It might then be said of Luhmann’s conception of 
the art system that it is the truth of art without meaning. 
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Life Course Risks, Mobility Regimes, and 
Mobility Consequences: A Comparison of 
Sweden, Germany, and the United States! 


Thomas A. DiPrete 
Duke University 


The analysis of intergenerational mobility has primarily used mea- 
sures of social position that are functions of an individual’s occu- 
pation. Occupation-based models of social mobility, however, have 
limitations that arguably have grown in recent decades. Meta-anal- 
ysis of available evidence for Sweden, western Germany, and the 
United States concerning occupational mobility, household income 
mobility, job displacement, union dissolution, and poverty dynamics 
shows the limitations of the individual-level occupation-based ca- 
reer-trajectory approach to life course mobility. This article develops 
an alternative formulation at the household level, which focuses on 
cross-national variation in the extent to which societal institutions 
influence the rate of events with the potential to change a house- 
hold’s life conditions via the manipulation of incentives for mobility- 
generating events, and the extent to which they mitigate the con- 
sequences of these events through social insurance. The combination 
of these institutional processes produces the distinctive character- 
istics of the mobility regimes of these countries. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sociologists have long sought to identify a parsimonious taxonomy of 
mobility regimes that can provide a satisfactory institutional explanation 


* This research has been supported in part by a grant from Duke University, and in 
part by the German Institute for Economic Research (DIW, Berlin). Earlier versions 
of this paper were presented in Atlanta, GA at the 2001 Southern Sociological Society 
meetings, in Mannheim, Germany at the 2001 spring meetings of the Research Com- 
mittee 28 of the International Sociological Association, in Rostock, Germany at the 
Max Planck Institute for Demographic Research, at the German Institute for Economic 
Research (DIW) in Berlin, and in workshops at the University of Bern, Bremen Uni- 
versity, the University of Bielefeld, and the Humboldt University. I thank Michael 
Tahhn for providing me with unpublished tabulations concerning intragenerational 
occupational mobility in Sweden. I thank Hans-Peter Blossfeld, Stephan Leibfried, 
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for observed cross-national variation in social mobility. While early at- 
tention focused mostly on intergenerational mobility, the emergence and 
continued development of the “life course approach” in social stratification 
(e.g., Rosenfeld 1980; DiPrete 1981; Sørensen and Tuma 1981; Carroll and 
Mayer 1986; Sørensen 1986, 1996; Mayer and Schiplin 1989) made the 
study of life course mobility regimes an important topic in its own right. 

Despite the availability of increasingly sophisticated statistical tools, 
however, success in this endeavor has not come easily. In response, some 
have questioned the dominant methodological strategy of “third genera- 
tion” mobility research (Ganzeboom, Treiman, and Ultee 1991; Kelley 
1990), while others debate the utility of specific class categories or status 
gcales used in this research. Both types of critiques, however, continue to 
assume the adequacy of an individual’s occupational or class position as 
a satisfactory basis for the analysis of national-level mobility regimes. 

This article challenges that assumption and instead argues that an 
adequate theoretical treatment of national mobility regimes must be con- 
ceptualized and operationalized in terms of the life conditions of the in- 
dividual’s household. Mobility in household life conditions is determined 
by changes in the labor market conditions of all household adults, by 
changes in household composition, and by state policies that mitigate the 
socioeconomic consequences of events that potentially alter a household’s 
standard of living. A reconceptualization of comparative mobility regimes 
is developed in terms of societal mechanisms that control the rate of 
potentially class-altering events via the manipulation of incentives for 
mobility-generating events and those that mitigate their socioeconomic 
consequences through some form of social insurance. These ideas are 
tested via a comparative analysis of life course mobility in Sweden, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, PERMANENT INCOME, AND CLASS AS 
LIFE CONDITIONS 


Before the implications of trends toward higher female labor force par- 
ticipation and higher levels of household instability across industrialized 
countries became apparent, stratification theory generally assumed that 
the family was the appropriate conceptual unit of stratification and that 
the class or status position of the family could be identified with the class 
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position of the male breadwinner. In the past 25 years, this position has 
been challenged. As Annemette Sgrensen notes in her excellent review of 
this controversy (Sørensen 1994a), the feminist solution to the conceptual 
problem created by the rise in female labor force participation was to 
abandon the family as the unit of analysis, to treat the individual (whether 
man or woman) as the appropriate unit, and to treat the individual’s work 
position as the appropriate measure of position in the stratification hi- 
erarchy (Acker 1973). Some researchers responded to this critique with a 
spirited defense of the “conventional” approach, which defines class for 
all family members as equal to the class of the breadwinner (Goldthorpe 
1983; Erikson 1984). Other researchers argued that women can potentially 
have both “direct” (own) and “mediated” (male partner’s) job-based class 
positions and that the relative importance of one or the other is to be 
determined through empirical inquiry across different outcome variables 
and different countries (Wright 1997). That none of these positions is fully 
satisfactory can be appreciated through reflection on the underlying con- 
cept that these approaches attempt to measure. 

Aage Sgrensen (2000) recently argued that class defined in terms of “life 
conditions” has been the conceptual basis for most empirical research in 
stratification and mobility. Instead of identifying groups based on antag- 
onistic interests (e.g., Wright 1979, 1985), class as life conditions “make{s] 
claims about the empirical existence of observable groupings with iden- 
tifiable boundaries [that] . . . may be detected by identifying different 
lifestyles associated with different living conditions” (Sgrensen 2000, p. 
1526). Sørensen argued that a principal goal of this research program has 
been the search for “homogenous groupings” of persons on the basis of 
their life conditions, whether “approximated by a variety of class indi- 
cators such as occupation, education, income, sources of income, and 
residence,” or through a class scheme such as that developed by Gold- 
thorpe (1987) or Wright (1985), or through a classification system based 
upon relatively disaggregated occupations (Grusky and Sgrensen 1998), 
or even through continuous hierarchical measures of socioeconomic status 
based on an individual’s occupation.’ 

While material conditions are not the sole determinant of “life condi- 
tions” (“cultural capital,” as indicated by education and other measures 
of participation in elite culture, also plays an important part) they are 
certainly a central component. Sørensen himself argued that life conditions 


? Sørensen argued that “there is no fundamental difference between what is measured 
by a class schema .. . and by socioeconomic status, except that the discrete class 
schema may capture nonvertical variation ignored by socioeconomic status measures. 
... There is some debate about whether discrete class schemes miss some socioeconomic 
effects” (Sørensen 2000, p. 1538). 
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reflect a person’s total wealth, by which he appeared to mean the sum 
of those assets that generate a material return (Le., income). In Sgrensen’s 
view, the “assets controlled [i.e., wealth] will determine their incomes and 
the variability in their incomes,” and “by shaping welfare and well-being, 
as well as economic opportunities and the investments that maximize 
these opportunities, the total wealth and its composition create the be- 
havioral dispositions that are accountable for the inoculation and social- 
ization mechanisms associated with class as life conditions” (p. 1534). 

If, however, welfare and well-being are indeed a fundamental expres- 
sion of life conditions, it follows that class indicators based on the bread- 
winner’s job, occupation, income, or personal wealth can only be “ap- 
proximations” (to use Sgrensen’s term) of life conditions. Welfare and 
well-being are fundamentally (even if not exclusively) about material stan- 
dard of living, and standard of living also depends on the number of 
dependents supported by a breadwinner’s income-producing assets and 
on the income streams from other adults in the household. By the standard 
of life conditions, therefore, all of the solutions to the “unit” problem of 
stratification discussed at the start of this section are problematic. The 
proposal to abstract individuals away from their status as members of 
households is both conceptually and empirically unsatisfying, because, 
despite the growing importance of female economic activity, half of all 
partnered adults are not the primary breadwinners in their household.’ 
Goldthorpe’s solution, which maintains the household as the conceptual 
unit of analysis but operationalizes this in terms of the class or occupa- 
tional status of the dominant breadwinner also makes a strong and prob- 
lematic assumption, namely that the life conditions of the household (in- 
cluding the breadwinner’s own life conditions) are accurately derivable 
from the breadwinner’s occupational or class position. Wright’s solution, 
which identifies class position with the “totality” of direct and mediated 
class relations, in effect reduces the issue (particularly as it affects women) 
to a contest between the relative salience of own and breadwinner’s class 
position. But this “contest” perspective is still a problematic characteri- 
zation of life conditions: the issue is not whether own class or partner’s 
class is a better prediction of life conditions, but whether either measure 
is accurate enough to be theoretically and empirically satisfactory. 

The identification of life conditions with own or breadwinner’s occu- 
pational or class status is frequently justified by the claim that occupation 


> Families (nuclear or extended) are often defined in terms of legal or biological rela- 
tionships. Households in the sense used in this article consist of individuals who are 
related by birth, marriage, or adoption along with unmarried persons who are living 
in the household for an indefinite time and who share income and expenses. Frequently 
such unmarried persons are in a cohabiting relationship. 
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is strongly linked to long-run (so-called “permanent”) income. Hauser and 
Warren, for example, argued for the importance of occupational status 
because “occupations can be ascertained reliably, even by proxy” and 
because “occupational status . . . appears to indicate a reliable and pow- 
erful characteristic of persons or households by dint of its temporal sta- 
bility and substantial correlation with other social and economic variables. 
. . . occupational status may be a better indicator of long-term—or, as 
economists call it, permanent—income than is income at a single point 
in time” (Hauser and Warren 1997, pp. 178, 198).’ 

This argument has several limitations when applied to persons, and 
even greater limitations when applied to households. First, occupation or 
class may be an increasingly unreliable measure of permanent individual 
Income if forces of globalization and rapid technological change lead to 
rising within-occupation and within-class earnings inequality and to di- 
minished job security even in well-paying jobs (Neumark 2000). Second, 
even if occupation and class remained reasonable measures of “perma- 
nent” individual income, they do not adequately measure “permanent” 
household income, because they fail to incorporate the work activity of 
other adults in the household (Szelényi 1994). In Sgrensen’s terms, the 
income-producing “assets” of the household are broader than those of the 
breadwinner. On the positive side, secondary income streams can enhance 
a household’s standard of living and provide insurance against interrup- 
tions in breadwinner income. But on the negative side, household mem- 
bers (including the breadwinner) who depend on secondary income 
streams for current consumption become more vulnerable to disruptions 
in these streams due to job displacement, childbirth, or union dissolution 
(Oppenheimer 1997; McManus and DiPrete 2001). Finally, a household’s 
standard of living in a modern welfare state often depends upon social 
welfare programs whose eligibility rules and generosity are not direct 
functions of own or breadwinner’s occupation or class. These realities 
suggest a growing inconsistency between the life conditions definition of 
class and the most common operationalizations of this concept found in 
empirical sociology.’ 


“Income mobility is clearly more volatile than is occupational mobility. As Gittleman 
and Joyce (1999) noted, the correlation between log household equivalent income in 
the United States even across adjacent years is only around 0.75, which means that 
the variance among households who in year ‘—1 have identical equivalent incomes is 
actually 50% as high as is the variance across the entire population. 

* Burtless (1999), e.g., recently demonstrated that only one-third of the growth in size- 
adjusted personal income inequality in the United States since 1979 can be accounted 


within as well as between occupations, cannot be wholly attributed to occupation- 
level processes). Thirteen percent is estimated to have arisen from growth in the positive 
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My call for a more theoretically consistent approach to the subject of 
class mobility treats as problematic not just the strength of the link be- 
tween occupation or class and permanent income, but also the adequacy 
of the concept of permanent income as a behavioral (as opposed to purely 
statistical) reality. The notion of permanent income assumes that mobility 
is predictable and therefore that individuals and households can a priori 
adjust their consumption patterns in order to achieve a particular standard 
of living. Sørensen (2000), for example, argues that “it is important to 
consider not the cross-sectional distribution of income, but the long-term 
wealth profile that determines what economists call permanent income 
and consumption patterns. A person who obtains a higher education will 
orient her lifestyle not to the level of income in her youth, but to the long- 
term expected living conditions corresponding to the wealth associated 
with her human capital” (p. 1539; emphasis in original). 

Permanent income (or standard of living) always has meaning when 
taken in purely arithmetical terms as the long-run average income or 
standard of living of a particular individual’ But as a behavioral concept, 
it requires that individuals be able to anticipate the future accurately. 
Such anticipation is relatively easy for the high-probability changes in 
life circumstances (e.g., the career mobility expected for one of higher 
education). It is also easy to anticipate that small or obviously temporary 
fluctuations in year-to-year income will average out over time. However, 
unpredictable (i.e., low, or seemingly low, probability) changes that have 
large and potentially durable effects offer a challenge to the behavioral 
theory implicit in the concept of permanent income. Given the possibility 
of such events, even an individual with a completely accurate probabilistic 
understanding of the future cannot easily use this information to sustain 
consumption at one’s presumed permanent income. If one chooses the 
expected trajectory based on, for example, one’s educational level, one 
faces a certain probability that this trajectory is unsustainable because of 
adverse events. If one chooses the lowest standard of living that is sus- 
tainable with high probability, then one will with high probability un- 
derconsume over the life course (the level of underconsumption will be a 
function of the rate and consequences of adverse actions in the society). 
If we go back to Sprensen’s example of the person who obtains a higher- 
level education and who “orient{s] her lifestyle not to the level of income 





correlation between husband’s and wives’ earnings, while reductions in the proportion 
of Americans living in a household with a married couple may have accounted for 
25% of the increase. 

‘ Transient Income is then typically defined as deviations from this long-run average. 
In a slightly more complex version, permanent income is the income along an indi- 
vidual’s expected age-earnings curve, with transient income being deviations from this 
curve. 
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in her youth, but to the long-term expected living conditions corresponding 
to the wealth associated with her human capital,” we see that the issue 
of whether this lifestyle is her “permanent income” depends very much 
on the cost of (self-financed through savings or otherwise) insurance 
against the life course risks noted above. A high cost of such insurance 
implies underconsumption. Inadequate savings or insurance implies a risk 
of downward mobility. In short, permanent income, taken as a behavioral 
theory of consumption patterns, is meaningful in stable societies. The 
higher the level of unpredictability, the narrower the applicable scope for 
a behavioral theory about sustainable life conditions based on the concept 
of permanent income. 

Furthermore, when a portion of society lives in a marginal state that 
is difficult (but still possible) to escape from, the concept of permanent 
income is especially problematic. Even if objective prospects for eventual 
escape were good, individuals and households in this status certainly could 
not “orient their lifestyle to . . . long-term expected living conditions” if 
for no other reason than that they could not get access to the loans needed 
for a higher standard of living that may or may not be their long-term 
average. It has been argued (most recently by Sørensen 2000) that indi- 
viduals at low socioeconomic levels have a shorter time horizon than 
others, but these are the very individuals who experience the largest short- 
term earnings mobility (Gittleman and Joyce 1995, 1996). If true, this 
implies that even common “transitory” fluctuations in income may not be 
adequately anticipated by many people. 


COMPARATIVE LIFE COURSE MOBILITY REGIMES: THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The comparative study of mobility regimes in sociology has also relied 
heavily on individual-level measures of class or status, whether these 
measures are conceptualized as purely individual measures or as measures 
of the life conditions of the household. Two influential comparative studies 
of social mobility, which in important respects are otherwise quite dif- 
ferent, illustrate this approach. For Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992), the 
theoretical starting point for the comparative study of mobility was the 
liberal theory of industrialism, which predicted different mobility struc- 
tures for preindustrial and industrial societies. Distinct mobility regimes 
for societies at the same level of development were recognized as a pos- 
sibility in mobility research, they noted, but these differences were ac- 
counted for via “ad hoc hypotheses” based on cultural or political differ- 
ences across countries. An alternative theoretical perspective is found in 
the investigation by Esping-Andersen and collaborators (Esping-Andersen 
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1993) on whether social closure over the life course has intensified as a 
consequence of the transition from industrial to postindustrial society. The 
Fordist production system of industrial society had created relatively sta- 
ble careers for working- and middle-class males and had thereby linked 
household life chances with the career chances of the male head of house- 
hold. The authors argue that postindustrialism, by disrupting the Fordist 
production system, has undermined the position of lower-educated males 
in particular, while the rising importance of the service sector “loosen(s) 
women’s identification with their familial role; they allow women to de- 
sign career scenarios and life-cycle destinies independently of any male 
partner” (Esping-Andersen 1993, p. 229). 

While the approaches of Erickson and Goldthorpe (1992) and Esping- 
Andersen and colleagues (1993) are otherwise quite different, their em- 
pirical approaches are similar in their focus on individual-level career 
processes and in the attributes of labor markets that affect these processes.’ 
Erikson and Goldthorpe attempted no specific conceptual model for cross- 
national differences, but, noting that far more variation in mobility be- 
tween first job and current job exists across countries than is found in 
intergenerational mobility tables, they argued that “cross-nationally var- 
ying institutional contexts” leads individuals and families to pursue “dif- 
fering strategies . . . which lead[s] them to apply such resources as they 
are able to devote to enhancing their mobility chances in differing ways 
and at differing life-course stages” (p. 307). Esping-Andersen and col- 
leagues, with their focus on the occupational trajectories of men and 
women, perceived “substantial international divergence: a distinct North 
American, Scandinavian and German model” (Esping-Andersen 1993, p. 
236), which corresponds to the three welfare regimes of Esping-Andersen’s 
(1990) well-known taxonomy. According to Esping-Andersen, the prin- 
cipal differences in these mobility regimes concern the service sector labor 
market. The Scandinavian regime is highly gendered but offers good 
opportunities for upward mobility to women; the American service sector 
is legs gendered and less closed to intersectoral mobility; and the German 
service sector is sharply divided by skill, with poorly educated or trained 
individuals unable to move to higher skill occupations. 

Cross-national differences in labor markets must, of course, be a crucial 
component of comparative mobility research. However, cross-national 
variation in the multiple factors that create potential divergence between 
a breadwinner’s class or occupational status and household standard of 


’ Later, Esping-Andersen (1999) pays more explicit attention to families. This treatment 
remains incomplete, however, because it suggests that family-level processes are a 
socioeconomic issue only for females and because the mobility implications of these 
family-level processes are not drawn oat. 
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living may not be tightly linked to cross-national differences in the oc- 
cupational mobility structure. The association between occupation and 
wages depends in part upon nation-specific wage-setting mechanisms. 
Countries differ in the stability of labor force attachment by secondary 
earners in the household (Blossfeld and Hakim 1996). The stability of 
household composition also differs across nations (McLanahan and Casper 
1995). Finally, the impact of changes in labor earnings or in household 
composition on a household’s standard of living will depend upon the 
extent to which welfare state tax and transfer policies buffer the material 
consequences of these events (Esping-Andersen 1999; DiPrete and 
McManus 2000). These multiple and perhaps loosely coupled dimensions 
of cross-national variation mean that the exclusive focus on occupation- 
based metrics is a problematic strategy for comparative research into the 
lfe course mobiHty structure of life conditions. 

If conceptual schemes based on strategies for timing job mobility 
(Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992) or on the organization of the service sector 
(Esping-Andersen 1993) are too limited by themselves to provide a frame- 
work for the comparative study of mobility in life conditions, an alter- 
native approach is needed. One alternative would be to abstract away 
from the mechanisms producing mobility and focus directly on mobility 
tables for household standard of living, subjecting them to the type of 
statistical analyses used for occupational or class mobility. This approach 
could provide a sophisticated description of the structure of mobility 
across societies and thereby highlight the cross-national differences that 
need to be explained. But while this approach is a necessary step, mobility 
tables by themselves cannot explain the cross-national similarities or dif- 
ferences they reveal. 

A more informative approach lies in directly considering the factors 
that potentially create major and not always predictable changes in house- 
hold standard of living. Upward and downward changes in standard of 
living can occur through the accumulation of small events, for example, 
gradually increasing wages, increasing or decreasing profits in one’s busi- 
ness, changes in available overtime, and so on. I focus here, however, on 
lfe course mobility produced by discrete events involving employment 
or household composition such as job change, job loss, union formation, 
or union dissolution, because these are common sources of significant 
changes in living standards. I further argue that it makes sense to dis- 
tinguish conceptually between the rates of these events and their socio- 
economic consequences, for two reasons. First, the societal factors that 
influence the distribution of rates may differ from the factors that influence 
the consequences, even taking into account the likelihood that these two 
sources of mobility are interdependent. Second, industrialized societies 
universally have tax and social welfare policies in place that modify the 
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socioeconomic consequences of labor market events and shifts in house- 
hold composition. I also argue for distinguishing conceptually between 
events that potentially generate upward mobility and those “life course 
risks” that potentially generate downward mobility in living standards. 
Even if mobility tables based on occupational events are roughly sym- 
metrical or quasi-symmetrical with respect to upward and downward 
mobility (Sobel, Hout, and Duncan 1985), there is no reason to expect the 
socioeconomic consequences of the broader class of events that affect life 
conditions to operate symmetrically; to take only one example, the neg- 
ative tax consequences of socioeconomic gains are not a mirror image of 
the positive tax and social welfare consequences of socioeconomic losses. 

Individual-centered perspectives on life course mobility focus attention 
on conceptual schemes based on the labor market characteristics of dif- 
ferent industrialized societies. These schemes would distinguish the extent 
of “dualism” in the labor market, the extent to which “good” jobs are 
located in occupational or firm-based labor markets, the mobility oppor- 
tunities and Hmitations that derive from these alternative structures, the 
extent of employment protection against job loss and unemployment, the 
level of occupational sex-segregation, the life-course pattern of female 
labor supply, and the shape of the wage distribution. The household ap- 
proach would include these factors but would also incorporate cross- 
national variation in rates of union formation, patterns of cohabitation, 
rates of childbirth, rates of union dissolution in the presence and absence 
of children, the level of “assortative mating,” and interdependencies be- 
tween the labor force activity of household adults. 

The household approach also recognizes the potential importance of 
the welfare state in shaping the life course mobility regime. Theoretical 
predictions about welfare state effects derive from well-known taxonomies 
first articulated by Titmuss (1958) and later elaborated by Esping- 
Andersen (1990). Esping-Andersen’s taxonomy distinguishes between lib- 
eral welfare regimes, “conservative” regimes, and “social-democratic” re- 
gimes. Esping-Andersen (1999, p. 83) argued that by the early 1970s, the 
nonliberal welfare states had “arrived at a fairly similar level of compre- 
hensiveness as far as cash benefit programs are concerned.” For him, the 
big difference between the social-democratic and the conservative systems 
comes from “social services and generous income support for working 
women” (Esping-Andersen 1999, p. 83). The consequence of the social 
services emphasis is the large amount of public employment that allows 
Sweden to avoid the insider-outsider labor market (in which insiders have 
secure jobs, while outsiders find it difficult to get a job) via the strategy 
of public employment, while the effective Swedish family policies produce 
a high level of female labor force participation as compared with Germany 
(see also Orloff 1993; Gauthier 1996; Sainsbury 1994, 1996). This conclu- 
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sion is consistent with that reached by Esping-Andersen and collaborators 
in their comparative analysis of occupational mobility discussed above 
(Espmg-Andersen 1993). 

For present purposes, however, we are specifically interested in how 
much states mitigate the negative socioeconomic consequences of adverse 
events and in useful conceptualizations for characterizing the extent of 
variation in this regard. In Esping-Andersen’s (1999) view, the effect- 
iveness of welfare mechanisms for collectivizing risk even in social- 
democratic societies has been called into question by what he refers to as 
the two “Trojan horses” of the modern welfare state, namely (1) the risks 
arising from “flexibilization” of the labor market (particularly in Hberal 
welfare regimes) and the inability of countries with more regulated labor 
markets to maintain adequate employment levels and avoid long-term 
unemployment, and (2) family instability as evidenced by the decline of 
births that occur within marriages and the rise of union dissolution rates. 
As he admits (p. 157), the life course implications of these developments 
are still unclear. 

With so many different causes of mobility in household life conditions, 
it could be that parsimonious theories for cross-national variation in the 
structure of this mobility do not exist. This position, I believe, is too 
pessimistic. Instead, I suggest a conceptual scheme based on the level and 
sources of stability in life conditions that are achievable in a given society. 
The theory of permanent income implies that individuals seek stability 
in living conditions, and (where possible) they average their consumption 
over time in order to smooth fluctuations in living standards. In reality, 
individuals and households no doubt differ not only in the extent to which 
their income fluctuations can be foreseen but also in the extent to which 
they actually seek stability via deferred consumption and various forms 
of insurance against fluctuations. Similarly, it is possible that societies also 
differ in the extent to which their institutional structure promotes stability 
in household living conditions over the life course, and in the mechanisms 
for achieving this stability. 

The above considerations call attention to two probably overlapping 
but nonetheless distinct groups of societal mechanisms. One group affects 
the rates at which mobility-generating events occur, sometimes by chang- 
ing the vacancy structure itself (e.g., through the creation of public-sector 
jobs to reduce unemployment), but more commonly by increasing or de- 
creasing the incentives of individuals or corporate actors to initiate events 
(e.g., by altering the costs and benefits of divorce or the costs and benefits 
of employer- or employee-initiated job mobility). The other group affects 
the consequences of events, either by directly influencing the variance of 
outcomes (e.g., a compressed wage distribution reduces the earnings con- 
sequences of job change), or through insurance against the potential con- 
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sequences of adverse effects and through taxation against the potential 
gains of positive effects. 

The potential for such mechanisms to affect a nation’s structure of 
mobility in househod life conditions is easily recognized by considering 
life course risks for downward mobility. Life course risks in a country 
will be low to the extent that the societal rate of adverse events is low. 
With low potential risks, individuals are better able to anticipate their 
earnings stream and can live like the forward-looking highly educated 
young woman in the example quoted above from Sgrensen (2000). Life 
course risks will also be low if the level of social insurance against adverse 
actions is high, because the socialization of risk weakens the link between 
adverse events and class mobility. A third mechanism for reducing life 
course risks is the opportunity for rapid recovery provided by counter- 
mobility events such as reemployment, upward occupational mobility, or 
remarriage. If a society’s mobility regime allows for rapid recovery from 
adversity, then the individuals who suffer adversity have a better chance 
of maintaining their class position through borrowing or through with- 
drawals from savings until they have reestablished their earnings poten- 
tial. In effect, the possibility of rapid recovery converts the consequence 
of the adverse event to a “transitory” as opposed to a “permanent” change 
in standard of living. 

Mechanisms affecting the rates and consequences of mobility-gener- 
ating events are clearly interdependent, because changes in the conse- 
quences of events will generally change the incentives of individuals and 
corporate actors to initiate events. Furthermore, both groups of mecha- 
nisms are internally heterogeneous. Rates of job mobility and rates of 
union formation or dissolution, for example, are not controlled by identical 
institutions, and the level of control may not be equal for different types 
of events. Similarly, insurance may not be equally comprehensive against 
all types of adverse actions, and the extent of state suppression of favorable 
consequences via tax policy need not parallel state insurance against un- 
favorable consequences. 

The appeal of the above conceptual scheme as the basis for the com- 
parative study of life course mobility depends principally on two issues. 
The first is the strength of the relationship between breadwinner occu- 
pational or class mobility and class mobility defined in terms of household 
life conditions. The arguments of the previous section cast doubt on the 
ability of occupational mobility by itself to account for mobility in house- 
hold life conditions, but they require supporting empirical evidence to be 
decisive. The second issue is whether the multiple potential causes of 
mobility in household life conditions admit parsimonious characterization 
of comparative mobility regimes in terms of each nation’s structure of 
rates and consequences. In the next section, therefore, I consider empirical 
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evidence on household mobility in living standards and the rates and 
consequences of some major classes of events that produce household 
mobility for Germany, Sweden, and the United States. In the final section, 
I evaluate the potential utility of the conceptual tools developed here for 
interpreting this evidence. 


THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND SWEDEN: A COMPARISON 


One reason why the mobility regimes of major industrialized countries 
have resisted adequate characterization is the difficulty of obtaining ad- 
equate data to address the major components of life course mobility. The 
data sources necessary to directly analyze these events are too numerous 
and, in some cases, too inaccessible to readily allow a direct computation 
of the relevant parameters. Instead, I draw on a large number of fmdings 
from the research literature to produce a holistic view of each society’s 
life course mobility structure. While gaps in our knowledge about life 
course mobility in these countries still exist, the available evidence from 
an increasingly extensive research literature produces a comparative pic- 
ture that, as I will argue, meets the test of reasonableness for both par- 
simony and plausibility. 

The comparisons that follow focus on Sweden, the United States, and 
the western states of Germany. Eastern Germany continues to have dis- 
tinct mobility patterns from western Germany, which are partly a legacy 
of the largely dismantled government institutions in the east and partły 
a consequence of the disruptions created by unification. To avoid the 
complications raised by these issues (and in any case, far fewer compar- 
ative studies have analyzed data for eastern Germany), I limit attention 
to studies that focus on the western states of Germany.* 

First, I test the ability of individual-level occupational metrics to ad- 
equately capture cross-national differences in mobility in household living 
standards in the United States, Germany, and Sweden. Then, in subse- 
quent subsections, I examine three factors aside from occupational mo- 
bility that may account for differences between these two comparative 
views of life course mobility, namely, union dissolution as an entry to 
single-parenthood status, job displacement and its consequences, and pov- 
erty dynamics. 


* To avoid excessive repetition, I often refer to western Germany as “Germany” in the 
text. It should be noted, however, that the statistics in question apply to West Germany 
before reunification and to the states that constituted West Germany after reunification. 
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Mobility as Defined by Occupation-Based Career Trajectories 


The standard frame for comparing occupational mobility in Sweden, Ger- 
many, and the United States derives from a labor market perspective. 
The comparative story told from this perspective is well known. German 
labor markets are characterized as being more stable than those of Sweden 
or the United States. This stability is said to arise from two main sources. 
First, the German labor market is highly credentialed; these credentials 
regularize the transition from school to work and reduce occupational 
mobility over the life course (Kappelhoff and Teckenberg 1987; Blossfeld 
1987; Blossfeld, Giannelli, and Mayer 1993). In contrast, Sweden and the 
United States have moderate to low linkages between school and work 
(Miller and Shavit 1996), which generates a higher rate of job and oc- 
cupational mobility, especially in the early career. Second, jobs are held 
to be more stable in Germany than in Sweden or the United States, where 
firms in the latter two countries resort more quickly to layoffs—even of 
experienced workers—as a method of adjustment (Bjorklund and Holm- 
lund 1987; Standing 1988; de Neubourg 1990; Bachtemann 1993; Grubb 
and Wells 1993; OECD 1994). Grubb and Wells in particular ranked 
Germany higher on their employment protection scale than Sweden, and 
the literature suggests that the United States has the lowest level of em- 
ployment protection among these three countries. 

Empirical studies of class or job mobility generally support this view 
of Germany as a low-mobility society, with the United States having 
relatively high mobility and Sweden occupying a middle position. Kap- 
pelhoff and Teckenberg (1987) performed a direct comparison of (first to 
current occupation) career mobility of men in the two countries using 
tabulations published by Featherman and Hauser (1978, app. E) from 
the 1973 Occupational Changes in a Generation (OCG IJ) data for the 
United States and the ALLBUS 1984, ZUMA-BUS 1982, and the Wage- 
Earning Survey of 1980-81 for West Germany. Kappelhoff and Teck- 
enberg found much higher rates of both upward and downward mobility 
in the United States than in Germany.’ While no comparable published 
study exists for Sweden, I compared Kappelhoff and Teckenberg’s results 
with comparable analyses performed by Michael TAhlin (personal com- 
munication; see also TAhlin 1993) of mobility from first occupation to 
current occupation for men employed as of 1991 from the Swedish Level 


* As described in Kappelhoff and Teckenberg (1987 pp. 16—29), they began with Feath- 
erman and Hauser’s 17 group occupational group classification, recoded the German 
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of Living Survey.” The outflow percentages from first occupation in upper 
nonmanual, lower nonmanual, upper manual, and lower manual classes 
are reproduced in table 1. These results show that Sweden is roughly 
midway between the United States and Germany in the overall level of 
mobility, Sweden’s rate of upward mobility is as high or even higher than 
the American rate, while a much smaller proportion of Swedish men were 
downwardly mobile than was true in the United States. 

Other published studies report similar results. Examining short-term 
mobility with data for men in the 1980s, DiPrete et al. (1997) found that 
Swedish rates of job and class mobility were generally intermediate be- 
tween those of Germany and the United States, and shghtly more similar 
to the German than the U.S. rates. One might also note Allmendinger’s 
(1989) study, which compared career mobility dynamics for men born 
between 1929 and 1931 in the United States, West Germany, and Norway, 
the last a country that in many respects is comparable to Sweden. She 
found German careers were more orderly than either those in the United 
States or in Norway, having fewer job shifts and proportionately more 
upward shifts. 

These results support the conventional wisdom that the United States 
has high occupational life course mobility especially (relative to Sweden 
and Germany) in the downward direction, that German careers are rel- 
atively stable, and that Sweden has an intermediate level of mobility that 
is predominantly upward in direction. The question of immediate interest, 
however, is whether these studies of male occupational mobility accurately 
capture the comparative structure of household mobility in living stan- 
dards for these three countries. 


Household-Level Mobility in Income and Standard of Living 


Approaches to household income or living standards mobility differ along 
several dimensions in the research literature.'! I focus here on studies that 
use the methodology proposed by Shorrocks (1978) to study mobility in 
terms of disposable income (ie., after taxes and state transfers are taken 


° Tahlin’s tabulations use the 12-class EGP classification. I recoded these 12 classes 
into an upper nonmanual/lower-nonmanual/upper-manual/lower-manual scheme that 
was designed to be as comperable as possible with the Featherman and Hauser and 
Kappelhoff and Teckenberg results. 

" The major differences are (1) whether they have analyzed individual or household 
income, (2) whether or not they have adjusted income for taxes and transfers, (3) 
whether they have adjusted for household size, (4) the time frame that they study, and 
(5) the method used to analyze the data and, in particular, whether income changes 
are measured in some absolute sense or whether they are relative to the society’s 
Income distribution. 
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TABLE 1 
OUTFLOW PERCENTAGES FROM FIRST OCCUPATION TO CURRENT OCCUPATION FOR 
MEN IN GERMANY, THE UNITED STATES, AND SWEDEN. 


Upper Lower Upper Lower 
Nonmannal Nommanual Manual Manual 
Upper nonmanual: 
Germay* ......... 90.9 73 1.0 0.9 
Sweden’. ........ 86 12 2 0 
United States’ .. 79.9 76 5.7 6.0 
Lower nonmanual: 
Germany ......... 21.1 71.8 1.8 5.3 
Sweden .......... 39 44 8 8 
United States ... 36.7 25.9 15.3 21.2 
Upper manual: 
Germany ......... 11.8 12.8 63.3 12.0 
Sweden ... ...... 15 23 49 12 
United States... 172 9.1 49.4 23.2 
Lower manual 
Germany ...... .. 7.6 10.6 22.5 56.8 
Sweden ........ 21 20 27 31 
United States. . 13.2 10.5 255 48.7 


a ee a SE E 

* From Kappelhoff and Teckenberg (1967), table 6s. Date are for men and come from ZUMA-BUS 
1982, ALLBUS 1984, and the Wage-Earner Survey 1980-81. 

t Data are for currently employed men, as computed by Michael Tahlin (personal communication) 
The data come from the 1991 Level of Living Survey Tahlin’s analysis used EGP categories I converted 
these to upper and lower nonmanual and manual groupmgs to achieve comparability with the German 
and American results. 

t Date are for men and come from Featherman and Hauser (1978), app E 


into account), which (where available) is adjusted for household size.” 
The Shorrocks measure compares the level of income inequality at a point 
in time (computed using the Gini coefficient, the Theil index, or some 
other measure of inequality) with the level of inequality that would be 
obtained if one averaged income over a longer period of time. The extent 
to which inequality in average income over the longer period of time is 
lower than inequality at a single point in time is a measure of the level 
of income mobility in that society.’* My focus on studies using the Shor- 


4 Adjusted (for household size) household income takes into account scale economies 
in household expenditures, which reflect the fact thet it costs less for a group of 
individuals to live together in a single household than if they Hved alone (Buhmann 
et al. 1988). 

3 More formally, let y, be the income of person (or household) “i” at time ¢. Let 
y, = ¢Dyini¥w be the average income over the T time periods Let u be the mean 
income at time #, and let x be the mean of the average incomes across the individuals. 
Let I (y) be the inequality of income at time t computed using the Gini coefficient, 
the Theil index, or some other measure of inequality, and let I (y) be the inequality of 
the average incomes over the T time periods. Then if we form the ratio M = 1 — 
I(y)/(E Te 1 £1 (y,)}, this index varies from 0 when there is no mobility to 1 when the 
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rocks measure is dictated by the availability of pertinent recent compar- 
ative results for all three countries, but it should be noted that cross- 
national comparisons using other methodologies have arrived at similar 
results. '* 

Table 2 provides a summary of the pertinent results from Aaberge et 
al. (1996) and from Burkhauser and Poupore (1997), supplemented by 
data from Gottschalk and Smeeding (2000) and by my own calculations. 
This table reveals a much different picture than that provided by the 
occupational mobility matrices of table 1. The values in rows 1 and 3 in 
the first three sections of table 2 are taken from tables 1b and 2b of Aaberge 
et al. (1996).'* Row 1 gives their estimate of the average inequality over 
the four-year period in the two countries. Row 3 is their estimate of 
mobility, based on Shorrocks’s measure as computed from the Gini co- 
efficient. The yearly measure of inequality (a weighted average of the 
cross-sectional measures for each year) is obtained by dividing the value 
in row 3 by the value in row 1. These data show that household income 
mobility was actually higher in Sweden than in the United States during 
these years. The final two sections of table 2 present similar information 
from Burkhauser and Poupore (1997) for western Germany, using the 


SES 


McMourrer and Sawhill (1998) for similar conclusions involving a broeder set of 
countries. 

" Their data for Sweden are from the Level of Living Surveys. All the income infor- 
mation that they use come from tax-based registers. Their data for the United States 
come from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID). Their sample includes in- 
dividuals born between 1927 and 1951. 
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TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF EARNINGS AND INCOME MOBILITY IN SWEDEN, GERMANY, 
AND THE UNITED STATES 











Earnings, unadjusted for household size 
(1986-90): 
Gim (long-term) . .......-...ccecceeceeen ee ees 250 356 
Gini (Fary) cs ie 35 ceseerieie aia 262 375 
Relative mobility ............-.ceeeeeeseeeees 045 O51 
Absolute difference ...............sccseeeeene 012 .019 
Market income, unadjusted for household 
size (1986—90): 
Gini Gong-term) ..........cecccceeeeeeeeeeaees 211 383 
Gint (pearhy) exiecscccaeweswitcate T 229 
Relative mobilty ..........:ccseseenceeeeeeee O78 062 
Absolute difference .............-.2eseeeeeees 018 025 
Disposable income, unadjusted for house- 
hold sire (1986-90): 
Gini (long-term) ...........sccceceeceeeeeeeees 183 310 
Gini (Yearly) cccnscsesiesicccscsies tide axe 202 -330 
Relative mobility ..........-csecceeecsseueeee 094 060 
Absolute difference ..............-ceecceeeees 019 020 
Market income, adjusted for household sire 
(1983—88): 
Theil (lomg-term) ............2cceeeeeeeeeee ees 161 281 
Theil (yoarty) .....0..ccccscccecceeceeceeenees 210 326 
Relative mobility .........-..cceeeeeeeeeeeees 235 138 
Absolute difference ............ scseeeeee eens 049 045 
Disposable income, adfusted for household 
sire (1983-88). 
Theil (long-term) .............0cececeeeeee eee 094 233 
THe (Yearly) oscense iiei a vee 124 271 
Relative mobility ...........:6. cece ceceeene 241 139 
Absolute difference ..............cceeeeeeeees 030 038 





Shorrocks measure as computed from the Theil index (see their table 2). 
Their research yields the—from an occupational mobility perspec- 
tive—surprising result that the United States has lower mobility than 
Germany. 


1$ Both the Gini coefficient and the Theil index are most sensitive to the middle part 
of the income distribution, and thus are relatively comparable (Kuga 1979). Burkhauser 
and Poupore’s sample consists of all households with positive income in the PSID and 
in the German Socioeconomic Panel (SOEP) in all years 1983-88. Household size is 
adjusted using the U.S. poverty weights. Burkhauser and Poupore report a slightly 
different version of Shorrocks’s index. They report 1-M instead of M. I have adjusted 
their results to present their value of Mf in table 2. 
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The apparent inconsistency between the results of Aaberge et al. or 
Burkhauser and Poupore and the standard result from studies of occu- 
pational mobility stems partly from the focus by Aaberge et al. and Burk- 
hauser and Poupore on relative rather than absolute mobility. The de- 
nominator of the Shorrocks formula, which equals the cross-sectional 
income inequality in a country, is much larger in the United States than 
in either Sweden or Germany, because the United States has the higher 
income inequality. Consequently, a smaller difference between long-term 
and cross-sectional inequality in Sweden and Germany is magnified by 
the relatively (to the United States) small income inequality denominator, 
One might instead standardize the Shorrocks formula by using the same 
base for the three countries, which is equivalent to comparing the absolute 
difference in long-term and cross-sectional inequality in each country. Row 
4 of each section in table 2, which contains my standardiration, shows 
considerably greater absolute mobility in earnings or market income in 
the United States than in Sweden. But absolute mobility in disposable 
household income in the two countries is, perhaps surprisingty, rather 
similar. A comparison of absolute mobility in adjusted (for household size) 
household market income between Germany and the United States shows 
slightly higher mobility in Germany than in the United States, while the 
United States has somewhat higher absolute mobility than Germany after 
government taxes and transfers are taken into account. 

The difference between the results from table 2 (especially concerning 
the comparison between Germany and the United States) and the results 
from the occupational mobility matrices of table 1 stems in large part 
from the use of household-level as opposed to individual-level metrics for 
mobility. The findings from McManus and DiPrete (2000) reconcile the 
apparent conflict in the German-American results of table 1 and table 2 
by showing that the earnings of women who are partnered are more 
unstable in western Germany than in the United States (a fact which 
raises the pregovernment income instability of German households). 
McManus and DiPrete (2000) also show that German tax and transfer 
policies provide greater levels of stabilization than do U.S. programs, 
which explains why absolute mobility is higher in the United States than 
in Germany after these programs are factored into the calculation (table 
2, last section). 

A comparison of these three societies based on mobility in household 
income or living standards gives a much different picture than does com- 
parative analysis of male occupational mobility. This fact underscores the 
potential danger of focusing excessively on the breadwinner’s occupation 
in order to understand intragenerational mobility in household life con- 
ditions, a danger that arises from the failure of occupational mobility to 
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capture significant employment transitions and changes in household com- 
position that can have a major impact on a household’s standard of living. 


Union Dissolution as an Entry to Single-Parenthood Status 


In this section, I produce stylized estimates of major life course risks 
associated with marital and nonmarital separations for Sweden, western 
Germany, and the United States. Published country differences in inci- 
dence rates of single parenthood (e.g., Casper, McLanahan, and Garfinkel 
1994) have limited utility for present purposes, because incidence rates 
tell little about entry and exit rates. Incidence rates furthermore potentially 
overstate downward mobility because many individuals (particularly in 
the United States) who move to single parenthood status from a non- 
marital status were already marginalized in a socioeconomic sense.” My 
strategy instead is to define the risk population as couples and then es- 
timate the likelihood of a move into social marginality as a function of 
changes in household composition. 

To compare these countries, I used a simple simulation to compute the 
impact of union dissolution on standard of living. First, I took the yearly 
rate of divorce (as a fraction of married women) in the three countries in 
1985 (1990 for the United States), obtained from Prinz (1995) and from 
McLanahan and Casper (1995). I then took into account the proportion 
of all unions that are consensual unions in the three countries, also from 
Prinz (1995). Most research has found that dissolution rates are higher 
for cohabitants than for married couples. Prinz found that the rate of 
“dehabitation” (dissolution for cohabitants) was about four times as high 
as the rate of divorce (see also Hoem and Hoem 1992; Nilsson 1992). 
Taking this value as also a reasonable estimate of the relative risk of union 
dissolution for cohabitants versus married couples in Germany and in the 
United States gives an adjusted dissolution rate as reported in row 3 of 
table 3."* The next step was to use this yearly rate to simulate a survival 


1’ Incidence rates also sometimes ignore the distinction between marriage and cohab- 
itation (thus treating children of cohabiting couples as if they were in a single-parent 
household) The incidence rates reported in Casper et al. (1994) define single parent 


or cohabitation for the case of Sweden. They report cross-sectional rates of single 
parenthood status of 0.041 in West Germany (1984), 0.072 in Sweden (1987), and 0.141 
in the United States (1985) 

i$ Note that this adjustment in effect gives much greater weight to “durable” cohab- 
itetions than to short-lived cohabitations. In societies such as Sweden, where virtually 
all unions begin as consensual unions, the survival curve for all unions becomes the 
same as the survival curve for cohabitations (Andersson and Philipov 2001). For ex- 
ample, Andersson and Philipov show that only 54% of all unions (including those 
begun as cohabitations) are still together 15 years after the start of the union. 
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TABLE 3 
UNION DISSOLUTION AND THE Risks OF ENTERING POVERTY IN SWEDEN, 
GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES 











Divorce rate per 1,000 married women" ..... 012 008 021 
Proportion of all unions that are consensual 

WENO 52s Soke AN EE .199 047 066 
Adjusted dissolution rate ... o.a... 019 0098 025 
Simulated probability of dissolution within 

ED HOMIE: A AN EA A aes 29 17 37 
Yearly rate of movement into poverty* ...... 007 031 043 
Proportion of familhes that fall into poverty 

who simultaneously experience a di- 

vorce or separation’ ........ .....0....02.. 15 .16 08 
Probability of entry into poverty, given sep- 

aration/divorce and children in the 

household: aooaa ona eaei 088 62 17 


Stylized probability of poverty entry within 
15 years of union formation and a 
DOTI: senare O a AE aE cuales .025 11 .063 

* From Pring (1995) and McLanahan and Casper (1995) 

t From Pring (1995). 

* From Duncan ot al (1993), table 5. Data are from the Swedish Household Income Survey 
(1960-88), the SOEP for western Germany (1983-86), and the PSID for the United States 
(1980-85) Poverty ts defined as 50% of the country’s median Household Income fs computed 
after taxes and transfers and is adjusted for household sire using weights of 1.0, 0.7, and 05. 
Base is all famubes at 260% of median In the base year 

t Fram Duncan et al (1993), table 6. Proportion of famiħes with sire adjusted family Income 
260% of median m é and S0% of the median in ¢ + 1 who also experienced a seperation or 
divorce. 


curve in the three societies to approximate the shape found for the re- 
lationship between duration of marriage and divorce rates in the United 
States (Clarke 1995). In all three societies, the curves were constructed to 
give a median time to dissolution of seven years for those couples who 
dissolved their partnership." These curves imply a probability of disso- 
lution within 15 years as given in row 4 of table 3.” The impact of children 
on divorce rates is not entirely clear (Waite and Lillard 1991). But, as- 
suming that the estimates of divorce rates are affected by the presence of 
children in roughly the same way in each country, these rates imply a 
larger probability that a woman becomes a single mother via union dis- 


"* The median time to divorce in the United States was 7.2 years for married couples, 
which implies 2 somewhat longer median time to dissolution if the period of cohab- 
itation was added into the duration calculation. 

| This estimate compares favorably with the estimate from Ott (1992) that 18% (my 
calculation from his estimated survival curve plot in table 1a) of all marriages begun 
in West Germany in 1980 would dissolve by the end of 15 years. 
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solution in the United States than in Sweden, with Germany’s rates being 
much lower than in the other two societies.” 

The impact of union dissolution on a women’s socioeconomic standing 
is generally large and negative. DiPrete and McManus (2000) found that 
the mean loss two years after a union dissolution in adjusted (for house- 
hold size) household income was 25% for American women and 32% for 
western German women. Here I instead use the above simulation to 
estimate the impact of union dissolution on entry into poverty, defined in 
the conventional (for international comparisons) way as 50% of the me- 
dian income of a society. Row 5 of table 3 reports results from Duncan 
et al. (1993) about the probability of moving below the 50% threshold in 
equivalent household net income (including taxes and government trans- 
fers), given that one was at 60% of the median or higher in the previous 
year, for the three societies. Duncan et al. (1993) also report the proportion 
of families with children who move into poverty and who at the same 
time experience a divorce or separation. These figures are reported in row 
6 of table 3. This information can be used to compute an estimate of the 
probability that a family who experiences a separation or divorce will 
move into poverty, using the 50%-of-median threshold. According to 
Bayes’ formula, 

prob(PE | S or D) = prob(S or D | PE) 
*prob(PE)/prob(S or D), (1) 


where PE represents poverty entry, S or D represents separation or di- 
vorce, and all factors are conditioned on the presence of minor children. 
The first factor on the right of equation (1) is given in row 6 of table 3. 
The second factor is given in row 5. Accepting row 1 as a reasonable 
estimate of the probability of separation or divorce, given the presence 
of children, I compute the probability of poverty entry, given separation 
or divorce, as shown in row 7. 

The impact of separation or divorce on entry into poverty is dramat- 
ically different in the three countries, according to these calculations. 
Swedish women are relatively protected, while German women are very 
vulnerable to the socioeconomic consequences of union dissolution. Amer- 
ican women are intermediate, but more like Swedish women than German 
women. Multiplying row 4 by row 7 gives an estimate of the probability 
of entry into poverty within 15 years for a woman who has a child in 
each of the three societies. This result, which is presented in row 8, implies 


21 Another important route to becoming a single mother in the United States is through 
a nonmarital/nonconsensual union birth. Bumpass and Raley (1995) estimated that 
39% of all entries to single parent status in the United States were via nonunion births 
in the 1980-84 period. This route is probably less common in Germany or Sweden. 
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that German women have the greatest vulnerability: their low rates of 
union dissolution are apparently offset by the greater socioeconomic con- 
sequences of these events. 

The greater vulnerability of German women to union dissolution stems 
largely from their lower rates of working, and particularly of working 
full time. Data from Ruspini (1998) for Sweden and western Germany, 
and from the Census Bureau for the United States (Grall 2000) are pre- 
sented in row 1 of table 4. Clearly, it is the German female lone parents 
who have the lowest employment rates in the three countries. Data from 
Smeeding and Ross (1999) further demonstrate the relationship between 
employment and poverty in the three countries. Germany does the best 
job of eliminating poverty via the market for all households who have a 
full-time/full-year worker (table 4, rows 4 and 5). But Sweden’s more 
protective tax and transfer policies do a better job of preventing poverty 
for households that contain only a part-time/part-year worker (table 4, 
rows 5 and 6). German households with part-time/part-year workers are 
clearly better protected against poverty than are American households. 
The cross-national difference between Germany and the United States in 
the rate of falling into poverty conditional on union dissolution and the 
presence of children might instead be due to the following factors: (1) 
there is greater income inequality in the United States than in Germany, 
and consequently, the typical household in the United States that has at 
least 60% of the median income is further away from the 50% threshold 
than is the typical German household, (2) full-time employment is more 
common among lone household heads in the United States than in Ger- 
many, and (3) it might take longer for German women than for U.S. 
women to raise their hours of work following divorce or separation.” 
Thus, despite the greater protection offered by the German welfare state, 
German women appear to be more vulnerable than their American or 
Swedish counterparts. 

The last five rows in table 4 provide evidence about the rate of escape 
from marginality for women experiencing union dissolution. Results from 
DiPrete and McManus (2000) show that German women tend to recover 
faster than American women from union dissolution, though this recovery 
is from a more negative position, and only allows German women to 
achieve parity with American women after several years (table 4, rows 


7? DiPrete and McManus (2000) found evidence of a delayed work response by German 
women. The Duncan et al. (1993) results concern one-year transitions. In contrast, the 
DiPrete and McManus (2000) results are for two-year transitions. They also find greater 
vulnerability for German women than for U.S. women, but the differences are not as 
large as the one-year results from Duncan et al (1993). 
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TABLE 4 
LONE PARENTHOOD AND THE Risks OF ESCAPING FROM POVERTY 








Untted 
Sweden Germany States 





Employment rates for lone mothers who are heads 


Of households” ciso creioane ateni najas 962 651 786 
Percentage of employed lone mothers who are em- 

ployed full Ume -iosrerosi rosne a ORG .935 574 597 
Household poverty rates with a full-time/full-year 

worker, based on adjusted market Income’ ... 044 014 065 


taxes and transfers’ .............. ccc eee eee eee 018 014 062 
Household poverty rates with only part-time/part- 

year worker based on market income’ .......... 342 428 437 
Household poverty rates with only part-time/part- 

year worker based on net income? .... ......... .136 239 354 
Three-year decline in net household income (%)'... NA —44 —32 
Five-year decline in net household income (SF .... NA —36 —30 
Increase in own labor earnings (Æ) ...............06. NA 69 10 
Repartnering rate within five years (%) ............. NA 52 47 
sian lasting less than 

tiree YORI eit sg cused a aro e aridan dasi .946 376 NA 


a ee LLL 

* From Ruspini (1998), table 3 for Sweden and Germany. Data for the United States are from 
U.S Census Bureau (Gral 2000, fig 1) 

t From Ruspini (1998), table 4, for Sweden and Germany. Data for the United States are from 
the Dept of Commerce News, Oct 13, 2000. 

? From Smeeding and Ross (1999), table 1. Data are for households headed by an adult age 25—64. 
Poverty ts measured as lees than 50% of median adjusted household disposable tncome Incomes 
are adjusted for household sire 

t From DiPrete and Mchfanus (2000), table 6. Regression estimates, net of other factors. 

l From DiPrete and Mchfanus (2000), table 7 Regression estimates, net of other factors 

* From DiPrete and McManus (2000), table 5. 

= From Ruspini (1998), table 12 


7-10). Results from Ruspini (1998) suggest that German women do not 
repartner as fast as Swedish women (table 4, row 11). 

It is important to put these results into the broader context of overall 
poverty rates in the three societies. Annemette Sørensen (19945), using 
data from the 1980s, computed the proportion of German, Swedish, and 
American single-mother households that were below 50% of median in- 
come, and these figures are presented in row 2 of table 5. Ruspini (1998), 
using more recent data, computed the proportion of German and Swedish 
lone mothers who were poor, and these results are presented in row 3 of 
table 5. By comparison, Duncan et al. (1993) computed the overall poverty 
rates in the three societies for households with children, which are shown 
in row 4. Duncan et al. also computed the proportion of poor households 
with children that were headed by single mothers, and these figures are 
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DOI is teks sacha E AE ESS .067 056 177 
Proportion of single mother households who are 
POOR oaen aaea cco totalled ictus neoaa ls .049 -289 56 
Proportion of lone mothers who are poor? ........... 058 28 NA 
Proportion of households with children who are 
aie eisthee eee: kine Ped cece Mee E E ses 027 078 20 
Proportion of poor households with children that 
are lone mother households! 22.2... ooo... 25 31 51 
Proportion of households with single parent 
eE tnit AEEA A E E ice zeae T aceon: .13 .14 23 


Probability of being poor, given a single parent .... 065 22 56 


* Household equivalent income less than 50% of median, using OECD household weights, for 
all househokts (j@ntt! and Danziger 2000, table 2) from the LIS for Sweden in 1992, Germany in 
1969, and the Untted States in 1991. 

* From Sørensen (19945), table 1. 

* From Ruspini (1998), table 7. Data are from the HUS for Sweden (1964-93) and the SOEP for 
western Germany (1991-95) Poverty is less than 50% of the median household income after taxes 
and transfers, and adjusted for household sire using OECD weights Cohabiting children are no 
older than 16 in Germany and 18 in Sweden. 

t! From Duncan et al (1993), table 1. 

' From Duncan et al. (1993), table 2. 

* From McLanahan and Casper (1995, table 13) for 1988 and including only the former West 
Germany. 


in row 5. Finally, McLanahan and Casper (1995) give the proportion of 
households with children that are headed by a single parent, which is 
shown in row 6. If one makes the reasonable assumption that 80% of 
single parent households were lone-mother households, one obtains the 
results in row 7, which are qualitatively similar to the directly computed 
results in Ruspini (1998), but which also give an estimate for the United 
States, which is absent from Ruspini’s analysis. Clearly, the rate of poverty 
among single mothers is much higher in the United States than in Ger- 
many, which in turn is much higher than the rate in Sweden.” The results 


> Statistics that might appear to conflict with the results in table 5 can be found in 
Jäntti and Danziger (2000), who report that poverty rates for female-headed households 
in Sweden were 15.4% vs. 16.9% in Germany and 42.8% in the United States (using 
LIS data for 1992 in Sweden, 1989 in Germany, and 1991 in the United States, along 
with the 50%-of-median poverty threshold, and OECD household weights). However, 
these calculations include all female-headed households, including those without chil- 
dren. Many such households consist of elderly women. As Jäntti and Danziger also 
show (table 6), poverty rates for those 65 and older in Sweden (at 8.6%) are much 
higher than German rates (4.2%) they are even higher than the rates for the United 
States (8.4%). 
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imply that most single-parent poverty in the United States does not come 
from downward mobility out of the middle class, but rather arises in 
families who were already socially marginal (i.e., with incomes below the 
60% of the median threshold used in the Duncan et al. analysis; see also 
Bane 1986). 

In summary, these results provide a consistent picture of the qualitative 
ranking of these three countries. German woman are protected from the 
socioeconomic decline that follows union dissolution primarily by virtue 
of the low rates of union dissolution in that country. Rates of dissolution 
are higher in Sweden, and higher still in the United States. American 
women are not as adversely affected by union dissolution as German 
women primarily because they work more. German women, in dissolving 
unions, get greater benefits from the welfare state than American women, 
but these benefits are not large enough to offset the adversity caused by 
their low participation in the labor market. Swedish women are clearly 
the best off; their rates of union dissolution are moderate, and the impact 
of union dissolution is relatively small compared with the other two coun- 
tries. These advantages stem from their very high rates of participation 
in the labor market and from the generosity of Swedish tax and transfer 
policies. Furthermore, Swedish women repartner quickly in comparison 
with their German counterparts. The combination of these three processes 
appears to give German women the greatest life course risk of downward 
mobility into poverty of the three populations. American women, mean- 
while, have the greatest risk of social marginality, though this risk cannot 
be directly attributed to union dissolution; it may better be characterized 
as an inability to escape marginality rather than an inability to retain 
middle-class status. 


Job Displacement and Its Consequences 


Loss of one’s job is also a major life course risk in industrialized societies. 
While job exits in the early career are common in countries like Sweden 
or the United States, and while involuntary job exits are generated by 
the use of fixed-termcontracts in societies with strong employment pro- 
tection (DiPrete et al. 2001), the life course impact from mobility generated 
by industrial restructuring has a potentially greater impact on class mo- 
bility than do these other typically early-career events. High tenure work- 
ers suffer higher financial loses from displacement, and it is often difficult 
for workers displaced by contracting industries to secure new employment 
in the same occupation or industry (DiPrete 1993; Farber 1993; Hipple 
1999). To analyze the impact of job displacement on households, I again 
draw upon multiple sources to create a stylized picture for Sweden, Ger- 
many, and the United States.While national unemployment statistics offer 
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very useful information, their utility for present purposes is limited; they 
offer only a static snapshot of a very heterogeneous population. Much 
unemployment is relatively short-term, and much of it involves young 
workers, some of whom are experiencing unemployment as a “normal? 
part of the process of searching for a career. A portion of the unemployed, 
furthermore, are low-skill marginalized workers for whom unemployment 
is an endemic aspect of their work experience and is closely linked with 
poverty dynamics, which I consider in the next section of the article. In 
this section of the article, I focus primarily on life course risks by those 
embarking on a “career” with a given employer. 

A very large literature now exists on worker displacement in the United 
States, which has been made possible by repeated displaced worker sur- 
veys conducted as supplements to the Current Population Survey (e.g., 
Fallick 1996). Here I rely largely on recent results from Hipple (1999), 
who presents analyses of the 1998 Displaced Worker Survey for workers 
who were displaced from their old jobs during the calendar years 1995 
and 1996. Less research on worker displacement has been done in Ger- 
many. For knowledge about the German situation, I rely primarily on 
recent analyses by Bender et al. (1999) and secondarily on results from 
Burda and Mertens (1999).* Even less research on this topic is available 
for Sweden. The strategy I employ, therefore, is to compare rates and 
consequences of worker displacement in Germany and the United States, 
and then to benchmark Sweden against these results based on indirect 
sources of information about this country. 

Hipple presents data on the relationship between displacement rates 
and job tenure that allow the estimation via synthetic cohort methods of 
displacement over a 15-year period of time (Le., I assume that at each 
level of job seniority, the worker would have a displacement risk equiv- 
alent to the risk observed for workers with that seniority level in 
1995—96).* Bender et al. provide similar data that also allow a synthetic 


* Bender et al. (1999) analyze data from the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt und Benufsfor- 
schung (IAB) for western German male workers ages 25—50 in 1984 who had at least 
four years of tenure with their employer. Hipple’s results are presented by age, tenure, 
and sex, among other variables, but do not allow separate calculations for men and 


= Hipple (1999, table 3) found a two-year displacement rate of 5.5% for those with 
fewer than three years of job tenure. For higher tenured groupe, the two-year dis- 
placement rate was: 3.7% (for 3—4 years of tenure), 3.3% (for 5—9 years of tenure), 
2.4% (for 10—14 years of tenure), and 2.5% (for 15-19 years of tenure). 
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estimate of the risk of displacement over 15 years.” These results are in 
rows 1 and 2 of table 6, the difference being that for row 2 the 15-year 
period begins after the individual has already accumulated between three 
and four years of tenure on the job. Hipple also reports weeks without 
work before finding a new job, while Bender et al. present a survival 
curve for time to reemployment.”” These data allow the estimation of the 
probability of quick reemployment and also the probability of a period 
of substantial unemployment following displacement. These estimates are 
shown in rows 3-6 of table 6. Hipple (1999, table 14) reports that 24.3% 
of workers ages 25-54 who were displaced in 1995-96 and who were 
reemployed in a full-time wage and salary job in February 1998 were 
earning 20% or more below their predisplacement earnings. Bender et al. 
(1999, p. 50) estimate that displaced workers in Germany who find new 
jobs relatively quickly experience only a 1%-2% wage loss, while those 
who take more than a year to find a new job suffer a permanent additional 
wage penalty of 19%. Assuming a symmetric pattern to the wage losses 
leads to the rough estimate that 50% of the German workers who took 
more than a year to find a new job were earning 20% or more below 
their predisplacement level. In row 7, these estimates are combined with 
the probability of displacement to yield estimates of the probability of 
experiencing both displacement and significant wage losses in the sub- 
sequent job. 

These results imply perhaps surprisingly similar rates of worker dis- 
placement in Germany and the United States, with the chances being 
about one in five that a worker will be displaced over a 15-year period. 
The German worker experiences longer unemployment spells after dis- 
placement on average than does the U.S. worker.” However, the U.S 


* Bender et al. (1999, table 4) report that, of male workers ages 25—50 in 1984 who 
had worked for the same establishment for at least four years by 1984, and who had 
fewer than six years of seniority in 1984, 5,246 were continuously employed from 
1984-90, 689 were displaced, and 3,596 separated for other reasons. For workers with 
more than 10 years of seniority in 1984, 14,304 were continuously employed, 863 were 
displaced, and 3,136 separated for other reasons. 

1 These statistics are right censored, but the right censoring problem is reduced 
the fact that the survey date is 14 months after the end of the reference window. 


(1999), their analysis of data from the SOEP and the IAB social security file also found 
relatively modest earnings declines because of displacement. 


» Especially in the German case, these long unemployment spells following displace- 
ment sometimes end in retirement once the unemployed worker qualifies for pension 


payments. 
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TABLE 6 

STYLIZED RATES AND CONSEQUENCES OF WORKER DISPLACEMENT OVER A 15-YEAR 
PERIOD 

United 

Sweden Germany States 

Probability of displacement in a 15-year period* ... . . (.22) 22 23 


Probability of displacement in 15 years, given at least 
three to four years of tenure at the starting 


Proportion of long-tenured displaced workers ages 
25—54 who found work within 5 weeks of dis- 


placement fhe. dees. de nan a cieveaseane et 40 39 
Probability of displacement plus some unemploy- 

TMT RE EAEE asst irdeto etnies Pees Cm S Goede E (.14) 14 14 
Probabilty of one year or more of unemployment, 

given displacement? ....0....0... cc ccc ee cecccccccceees (11) 37 Al 


E OE e sim aoa (.04) .083 .040 


lower on the new job than on the old job ......... .041 058 
Probability of displacement plus entry into poverty! ... 0-.019 0-.033  ?—.050 
Probability of a household experiencing job displace- 

ment plus entry into poverty! ........ 0.0.0.0... 0... 0— 013 O-.030 ?—.035 


a A 

Norr —Data in parentheses for Sweden are imputed at the mean of the German and the American 
values Seo text for further explanation A question mark is used to signify that the lower bound for 
the United States ts unclear from the available data 

* US. estimates computed from Hrpple (1999), table 3. German estimates are from Bender et al 
(1999), table 4. The US sample consists of workers who reported displacement in the 1998 Displaced 
Worker Survey The German sample, which is taken from the sample 
tichprobe) of the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt und Berufsforschung (LAB), consists of male workers 25—50 
years of age in 1984 who had at least four years of tenure in 1984. Bender et al. report the total 
displecements curing the next six years, the number continuously employed, and the number who 
separated for other reasons I treated the other separations as censored observations, and gave this 
group 50% of the weight of the continuously employed The six-year survival rate was then converted 
to a 15-year survival rate Displacement rates for seniority years 1—4 were assumed to be 50% higher 
than m years 4-6. 

t Bender et al (1999), p 35. 

*US estimate from Hipple (1999), tables 5 and 14 

* The poverty probability would be zero if severance pay kept the household above the 50% threshold. 


worker has a higher probability of experiencing the combination of dis- 
placement plus a 20% or larger decline in earnings. 

I have not been able to find any systematic study of worker displace- 
ment in Sweden. Clearly, however, Sweden’s unemployment picture 
changed dramatically in the 1990s following the deep recession of 
1991-92.” As DiPrete et al. (2001, table 1) show, the big change in Sweden 


* A comparison of Sweden, Germany, and the United States that uses data primarily 
from the 1980s (DiPrete et al. 1997) for men ages 18-64 shows that Sweden had lower 
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between the 1980s and the 1990s was not in the rate of separation from 
employers, but rather in the rate of moving quickly to a new job, given 
a separation from the previous employer. This reduction in reemployment 
probabilities moved the Swedish unemployment rates to levels more sim- 
ilar to those of Germany than to the low U.S. rates of unemployment 
(OECD 1994; Eurostat Yearbook 2000). It also greatly reduced the pro- 
portion of Swedish men and women who were employed on a full-year 
basis, and raised the proportion of Swedes who were unemployed for a 
full year (Lundborg 2000, fig. 5). However, the delay in finding a new job 
remained much less than in Germany; rates of long-term unemployment 
in Sweden were comparable to those in the United States, and much 
lower than were the rates of long-term unemployment in Germany (OECD 
1994; Eurostat 2000). The limited available information suggests that 
Sweden is probably intermediate between the United States and Germany 
in its levels of displacement and the unemployment consequences of this 
displacement (see also Ackum-Agell 1991; Wiklund 1999). For illustrative 
purposes, I have filled in the mean of the German and American expe- 
rience in the Swedish column and have placed these numbers in paren- 
theses to indicate their tentative status. 

Next, I explored the poverty implications of the displacement event. 
For this exploration, I start with the figures from Smeeding and Ross 
(1999) on poverty rates for households that lack a full-time/full-year 
worker (table 4, row 6). Row 8 of table 6 derives the high-end estimate 
of the probability of displacement plus poverty (table 6, row 4 multiplied 
by table 4, row 6) from the assumption that households with a recent 
displaced worker face the same average poverty risk as do households 
that lack a full-time/full-year worker. The existence of unemployment 
benefits and severance pay makes these assumptions too pessimistic for 
U.S. workers and even more so in Sweden or Germany, where limited 
severance pay is required by law, and where unemployment benefits cover 
a larger fraction of the unemployed and replace a larger fraction of lost 
earnings than is the case in the United States (OECD 1994; 1999).”’ If 
these relatively generous social welfare benefits eliminate the poverty risk, 
the low-end estimate for Sweden and Germany in row 8 becomes zero, 
while a “?” is used for the United States, where the benefits are smaller 





exit rates from employment than the United States for all categories except professional 
and managerial jobs (EGP class I), and that Sweden’s rates were lower than Germany’s 
in all categories. Employment exit rates in the Untted States and Germany were very 
similar, being higher for two class categories in Germany, and being higher for three 
class categories in the United States 

31 In contrast, only 15% of American employees in small private establishments and 
36% in medium or large establishments receive some form of severance pay (U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 2001). 
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and far less comprehensive.” Row 9, which adjusts these ranges for the 
existence of secondary workers in the household, narrows somewhat the 
German-American difference, while maintaining the gap between Sweden 
and the other two countries.” 

The results in table 6 suggest different structures of displacement risk 
in the three countries. Both Germany and the United States, and pre- 
sumably also Sweden, have nontrivial risks of job loss over a 15-year- 
period of time. The German worker appears to have the highest proba- 
bility of displacement followed by long unemployment. But the risk of 
poverty as a consequence of this displacement is mitigated by the relatively 
generous German welfare benefits. Furthermore, German workers who 
are reemployed are less likely than American workers to suffer serious 
earnings losses. Less information is available for Sweden, but it is rea- 
sonable to conjecture that Swedish displaced workers enjoy the greatest 
protection against poverty, by virtue of that country’s social welfare 
policies. 


Poverty Dynamics 


Poverty dynamics in the United States, Germany, and Sweden were stud- 
ied extensively by Duncan et al. (1993). Their essential findings are con- 
tained in table 7, below. As is well known, the United States has consid- 
erably higher poverty rates than either western Germany or Sweden, while 
Sweden’s poverty rates are lower than those of Germany (Smeeding, Rain- 


> According to tabulations performed by the Economic Policy Institute using 1997 
data from the CPS, families (excluding one-person families) in the fourth highest quin- 
tile worked an average of 3,974 hours per year, which is the equivalent of two full- 
time, full-year workers (Economic Policy Institute 2001). In 1996, three-quarters of 
American households had more than one person (U.S. Bureau of the Census 2001). If, 
drawing from the Economic Policy Institute analysis, we assume that 40% of families 
with more than one person have two full-time/full-year workers, we arrive at a figure 
of 30% of all households having two full-time/full-year workers. The ratio of male to 
female weekly hours in Sweden is similar to that in the United States, while in Germany, 
women work significantly fewer hours (United Nations 2000). For illustrative purposes, 
I assume that 30% of Swedish households but only 10% of German households have 


row 4) times the proportion of households who are poor, given that they have only a 
part-time or part-year earner (from table 4, row 6). The result is presented in row 9 
of table 6. 
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TABLE 7 
POVERTY DYNAMICS IN SWEDEN, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES 








Sweden Germany United States 





%nonpoor becoming poor between t and $ + 1" ... 07 31 4.3 
Percentage of spells still in progress after: 
[Gear disk aara Beaton a naan. INA 67 62 (59% 
Lyen nhs Lien we wee E Oe e NA 42 46 (17) 
baar e 4. cer ccwses ets NA 22 37 (7.8) 


Source —Statishes taken from Duncan et al (1993) 

* Percentage of those with incomes 260% of median fn year ¢ becoming poor fn year t + 1 From 
Duncan et al (1993), table 5 

t From Duncan et al (1993), table 3, based on poverty defined as <50% of the mechan mcome. 

* Numbers m parentheses are the durations in “absolute” poverty, as defined by the US Department 
of Agriculture poverty Ime, from Gottschalk et al (1994), fig. 4 1 


water, and Burtless 2001). Row 1 shows that the rate of mobility into 
poverty is higher in the United States than in either Sweden or Germany. 
The high rate of poverty entry in the United States is what one expects 
of a high-mobility society. However, Sweden, which in other respects has 
intermediate mobility levels between the United States and Germany, has 
much lower entry rates into poverty than does Germany, whose entry 
levels approach those in the United States despite the much lower inci- 
dence of poverty in Germany. Germany’s relatively high rates come in 
part from the impact of union dissolution, which was discussed earlier. 
In addition, however, German workers also become at risk of entering 
poverty through job loss and reductions of work hours. Duncan et al. 
(1993) found that 38% of German households who moved into poverty 
experienced a reduction in annual work hours of at least 250 hours, which 
is low in comparison with the 60% of American households who expe- 
rienced such a reduction as they moved into poverty, but is still substantial. 

Average rates of mobility out of poverty are actually higher in Germany 
than they are in the United States (cf. rows 2—4), which is not what one 
expects to find, given the conventional wisdom that the United States is 
the high-mobility society. Other research (e.g. Gottschalk, McLanahan, 
and Sandefur 1994) has shown that the poverty population in the United 
States is heterogeneous and not accurately describable by a single mobility 
process (the same is true for Germany; see Leisering and Leibfried 1999). 
Some individuals and families have relatively short spells, while others 
have much longer spells. Clearly, predictions based on the oversimplified 
characterization of the United States as a high-mobility country do a poor 
job of capturing the structure of its poverty dynamics. The reasons for 
the large yet heterogeneous risks in the United States are complex and 
(in gross outline, at least) well known. Rates of “working poverty” are 
high because of the wide earnings distribution that is marked by so many 
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low-wage jobs. Those in low-paying jobs find it difficult to exit from 
poverty because their earnings in these jobs are inadequate. Social benefits 
are too low to provide an escape route by themselves, and (with the 
exception of the Earned Income Tax Credit) U.S. law makes it difficult 
to escape from poverty by means of a combination of low wage work 
and social benefits. Therefore, those with low skills must either find a 
way to acquire additional skills or to partner with someone whose earnings 
are high enough to permit an escape.“ Meanwhile, comparatively high 
rates of entry into poverty via union dissolution or worker displacement 
provide a reservoir of people with relatively high rates of escape. The 
two groups combine to form a very heterogeneous poverty population. 


MOBILITY REGIMES RECONSIDERED 


This article has made the case that a country’s life course mobility regime 
must be defined in broader terms than the structure of occupational career 
trajectories. It is also shaped by labor market mechanisms that enhance 
or constrain occupational mobility, by the wage distribution, by the factors 
that determine employment instability, by those labor market and welfare 
state mechanisms that influence the length and outcome of unemployment 
spells, by the institutions that influence the rate of union formation and 
dissolution, and by the institutions that influence the socioeconomic con- 
sequences of union dissolution, including social welfare benefits, enforce- 
ment of child support from ex-partners, and the provision of child care 
so that single parents can more easily work. 

While such an array of institutional mechanisms in combination with 
the volume of comparative facts presented in this article may appear to 
argue against the possibility of conceptual parsimony, I think the reality 
is otherwise. The most important differences between the life course mo- 
bility regimes of Sweden, Germany, and the United States can be stated 
rather concisely in terms of rates of events and their consequences. Ger- 


“ Direct evidence on this point comes from Fabig (2000) He compared workers who 
were at least 18 m 1990 and at most 59 in 1995, who earned more than 100DM/$33.33 
per month, and who were either full or part-time employed or unemployed at the 
beginning of the observation period. Comparing 1991 and 1992 rates of one-year 
mobility in gross individual labor income for west Germans and Americans using 
SOEP and PSID data, he found much lower mobility out of unemployment for Ger- 
mans, but clearly lower escape rates from low income by American workers than by 
west German workers. For example, 79.6% of low income American workers in 1989 
were still in the state of low income or unemployment by 1990. In contrast, only 67.6% 
of German low mcome workers were still m a low income state the following year. 
Presumably, some of this difference comes from young German workers who were 
finishing their apprenticeships and moving into journeymen positions, but this is still 
genuine income mobility. 
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many can be characterized as a country whose institutions suppress the 
rate of class-altering events but do not uniformly suppress the conse- 
quences of negative events. Sweden is the opposite. Relative to Germany, 
Swedish institutions do not suppress the rate of events, but they effectively 
mitigate the consequences of negative events. The United States is low 
on both dimensions. U.S. institutions do not suppress the rate of events, 
and, relative to Sweden or Germany, they also do not suppress the con- 
sequences of negative events. 

Rates and consequences are interdependent but distinguishable prod- 
ucts of a country’s institutional structure. Some institutional mechanisms 
affect the extent to which individuals and households are insured against 
the negative consequences of events. Other mechanisms affect the incen- 
tives that produce the events in the first place. Clearly the lack of insurance 
against an event such as exit from a job or from a partnership can be a 
major disincentive for experiencing an event, but insurance (or its lack) 
is not the only form that disincentives can take. Strongly credentialed 
labor markets create disincentives against voluntary job mobility by in- 
creasing the difficulty of finding a new job. Employment protection reg- 
ulations create high firing costs for employers and thereby constitute a 
disincentive for employer-initiated job mobility. Tax systems that favor 
marriage produce disincentives for marital dissolution, as do complex and 
costly divorce procedures or policies and practices that make it difficult 
for women to combine childrearing and career. By influencing the costs 
and benefits of mobility-generating events for all concerned actors, the 
institutional arrangements discussed above affect the rate at which these 
events occur through mechanisms other than social insurance. Thus, de- 
spite the fact that social insurance policies affect the incentive structure 
for mobility-generating events, one can conceptually distinguish between 
systems that primarily insure against negative outcomes from those that 
attempt to suppress the rate of negative events by creating disincentives. 

Either an insurance or an incentives strategy can strongly influence the 
structure of socioeconomic mobility, but it should not be surprising to find 
differences in the distribution of their impacts. While incentives-based 
systems may effectively suppress the rate of mobility-producing events, 
the mobility costs will be high for the relatively few individuals or house- 
holds who experience the negative events, so long as the costs involved 
are at least partially assigned to the individuals or households who ex- 
perience the event (such assignment is of course the defining element of 
an incentives-based system). Insurance systems, in contrast, do not have 
this mobility “loophole,” though there may be high system costs if insti- 
tutional arrangements cannot regulate the overall rate of events that gen- 
erate insurance payments.» 


Thus, while Sweden clearly appears to have an advantaged position from the analyses 
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In this article, I am primarily concerned not with the system costs, but 
rather with the mobility consequences of alternative institutional arrange- 
ments and with the potential of the insurance-incentive contrast for elu- 
cidating the different pattern of life course mobility in these three societies, 
By this latter test, the conceptualization appears to perform well. The 
insurance-based Swedish mobility regime goes the furthest of the three 
societies in restricting downward mobility over the life course and thus 
preserving the conceptual utility of “permanent income” within the rel- 
atively narrow (though widening) boundaries of the Swedish income dis- 
tribution. The mixed insurance/incentive-based German mobility regime 
is characterized by paradox, in that the perhaps surprisingly high levels 
of life course mobility in class position may be a by-product of institutional 
arrangements intended to provide stability to the life course. Highly struc- 
tured linkages between education and occupation provide stability in 
stable times, but may contribute to longer-duration unemployment in an 
era of persistent economic turbulence. Similarly, the “pro-family” policies 
of the German state doubtless reduce the rate of union dissolution. How- 
ever, these policies do not reduce the impact of class mobility connected 
with union dissolution, because the lower rates of dissolution are offset 
by the greater negative consequences, given a dissolution. The United 
States, a market-oriented society with a comparatively weak welfare state, 
lacks comprehensive insurance against the consequences of mobility, lacks 
strong disincentives to mobility apart from the insurance-based disincen- 
tives, and also contains relatively many low-paying jobs in its labor mar- 
ket. This combination creates high mobility in the job and marriage mar- 
kets, but relatively low household mobility out of social marginality for 
a substantial share of the households who occupy this status at any one 
point in time. For all three countries, therefore, the distribution of potential 
outcomes for mobility, the distribution of incentives, and the level and 
comprehensiveness of insurance programs jointly determine the country’s 
mobility regime. 

I have used the risks of union dissolution and worker displacement to 
estimate a crude but nonetheless informative index of “middle class” risk 
for the three societies, based on the implications of union dissolution for 
falling into poverty and the implications of worker displacement for ex- 
tensive unemployment or significant earnings declines in a subsequent 
job. The results suggest that a country’s ranking on a “middle-class risk” 
index depends in important respects upon gender. The probability of a 
substantial downward move as a result of these two life course risks for 





reported in this article, some critics argue that generous Swedish welfare policies 
involvevartrade-off aalt cconoiule OPi and Joh ceation Ga. Lindbeck et al 
1994). 
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a Swedish male may be as low as one chance in 50 over a 15-year period. 
For a Swedish middle-class woman, the chances of a large downward 
move appear to be more like one in 20. This risk, however, is low compared 
to that for an American woman, who has about a one in 15 chance of 
poverty via union dissolution if she has a child, plus about a one in 15 
chance of a serious reduction in living standards either through unem- 
ployment following displacement or through a serious reduction in earn- 
ings. If we took these two events as statistically independent, we would 
arrive at a 15-year risk of about one in eight, which is higher than Sweden 
both because rates of union dissolution are higher and because social 
protection is lower. Germany is the most complex of the three cases be- 
cause of the different nature of family and employment risks. German 
women do not face the double risk that American women do because of 
the greater German protection in the employment sphere, but their high 
risk from union dissolution offsets their low risk from market adversity. 
In contrast to the situation for women, the country ranking of life course 
risks for men is derived mainly from the level of labor market risk and 
the level of welfare state protection against labor market risk; male life 
course risks from union dissolution are relatively (compared with women) 
low. 

If one examines all sources of risk for movement into poverty (at least 
for families with children), the United States clearly has the lead, though 
Germany is closerin this respect to the United States than it is to Sweden. 
But it is arguably the difficulty in escaping poverty rather than the risk 
of entering it that most distinguishes the United States from either of the 
other two countries. The empirical comparisons discussed above did not 
include incarcerated populations, many of whom would be below the 
50%-of-median poverty line if they were not in jail or prison.” With 
incarceration rates so much higher in the United States than in Germany 
or Sweden, and with incarcerated populations likely to face special hand- 
icaps in the socioeconomic mobility process, the inclusion of the incar- 
cerated population in the calculation might further enhance the disparity 
between the United States and Germany or Sweden in rates of movement 
out of poverty. 

These characterizations are tentative, however, because, despite the 
very large literature, our comparative knowledge is still limited. I have 
had to make a number of assumptions in order to produce the synthetic 
characterization of life course mobility that was presented earlier. While 
these assumptions are certainly defensible, it would be desirable to replace 


* As Western and Beckett (1999) note for the U.S. case, 36% of the incarcerated were 
unemployed before their incarceration in 1995, and 65% of all prisoners in 1991 had 
not completed high school. 
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them with facts. At present, we do not have good comparative societal- 
level estimates of downward mobility or of the structure of countermo- 
bility. Related to this question is the issue of how the mobility comparison 
between these countries varies by class. Given limitations in the available 
research literature, I have had to rely on relatively crude proxies for class 
(e.g., conditioning poverty entry on being above 60% of the median in- 
come, or conditioning the probability of job displacement on having ob- 
tained a certain number of years of tenure with the employer). But clearly 
the mobility events that I have discussed in this article vary by class, and 
country comparisons probably also vary by class. Mobility tables by their 
very nature allow the computation of comparative mobility rates by class 
of origin. A goal of comparative research should be to obtain class-specific 
direct estimates of the other important mobility rates discussed in this 
article. The fact that data limitations have forced me in some cases to 
restrict attention to men (e.g., in the three-country comparison of occu- 
pational mobility, or the presentation of analyses of job displacement in 
Germany) calls attention to the continuing need for better comparative 
data on women’s mobility. 

While the scope of this article in terms of mobility events is broad, the 
scope in principle could be extended even further. While intragenerational 
occupational mobility tables clearly reveal one aspect of upward mobility, 
while the results on household income mobility certainly include upward 
as well as downward mobility, and while transitions out of poverty are 
an important aspect of upward mobility, there clearly are other aspects 
of upward mobility (e.g., via self-employment earnings or capital gains) 
that are not developed in this article. It is also important to address the 
extent to which welfare state mechanisms suppress the socioeconomic 
consequences of positive events through tax mechanisms or through a 
reduction in social welfare benefits. For the three countries examined in 
this article, it is highly probable that effective suppression of the conse- 
quences of negative events correlates with the mitigation of the socioec- 
onomic consequences of positive events, though the extent of mitigation 
would no doubt depend upon the particular event in question (e.g., earn- 
ings gains from job change might be treated differently from income gains 
via marriage).’’ These issues certainly deserve further research and the- 
oretical development in a comparative context. 

Finally, it is illuminating in light of these results to return to the “unit 
of analysis” controversy in stratification research, namely, whether class 
was properly conceptualized at the individual level, or whether the in- 
dividual should be assigned the class position of the household as mea- 


* See DiPrete and McManus (2000) for evidence on these issues in connection with 
the German and American cases. 
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sured by the position of the household’s dominant earner. The results 
discussed in this article make apparent that the alternatives in this debate 
were not well-specified. Life conditions cannot adequately be defined at 
the individual level; in this sense, the traditional focus on the household 
as the unit of class analysis is correct. At the same time, the traditional 
assumption that all members of the household share the same life chances 
is clearly not applicable to contemporary industrialized societies. Adults 
in the same household at any point in time can have distinctly unequal 
life chances because they may not remain together over their life course. 
Life course risks to the household may also affect the future life conditions 
of household children. Class as life conditions is therefore best defined at 
the individual level, which can distinguish individuals by education, gen- 
der, and other factors that influence the trajectory of life conditions. But 
class as life conditions must be measured in terms of household as well 
as individual resources and risks, because household resources and house- 
hold risks are a major determinant of individual life conditions and of 
changes in these conditions over time. Clarification of this issue can benefit 
research in both intergenerational and life course mobility. 
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Using Latour’s concepts of “actor-network” and “translation,” the 
authors show that neoliberalism’s success in Eastern Europe is best 
analyzed not as an institutional form diffused along the nodes of a 
network, but as itself an actor-network based on a particular trans- 
lation strategy that construes socialism as a laboratory of economic 
knowledge. They argue that socialism was made into a laboratory 
of economic knowledge during the socialist calculation debate of the 
1920s and 1930s. An extensive debate during the Cold War is also 
documented and shows that a transnational network continued to 
be organized around attempts to connect the results obtained in the 
socialist laboratory with debates and struggles in Western econom- 
ics. Finally, the drafting of transition blueprints in postcommunist 
Eastern Europe after 1989, with the participation of American econ- 
omists, is shown to be a continuation of this transnational network. 


After communist regimes in Eastern Europe collapsed in 1989, the new 
postcommunist governments have embarked, at various speeds, on neo- 
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liberal economic reforms designed to bring about rapid liberalization, 
macroeconomic restructuring, and, ultimately, privatization. Ever since, 
much has been written about the transition from communism to capitalism 
in Eastern Europe, with critics and adherents battling over the soundness 
of logic, as well as purported effects of neoliberal reforms. In this article, 
however, we would like to pose a different question about the reforms: 
What explains the fact that neoliberal ideas and policy recommendations 
have been adopted so rapidly, and almost unanimously, in post-1989 East- 
ern Europe? 

Our answer will be that the roots of this rapid and strong embrace of 
neoliberalism reside in a transnational network composed of both Amer- 
ican and East European economists. Within this network, we argue, a 
transnational dialogue was conducted, as early as the years of the Cold 
War, during the course of which neoliberal ideas were worked out and 
disseminated. Its existence helps explain why East European reformers, 
many of whom participated im this dialogue, not only perceived the need 
for neoliberal reforms, but also became some of the strongest global cham- 
pions of such reforms. 

What is surprising or counterintuitive about this answer? It runs con- 
trary to the almost unanimous accord of scholars who believe that East 
European reformers were novices in market economics, at best “learning 
by doing,” and needed to undergo a crash course under the tutelage of 
Western advisors. The view is, therefore, that these advisors exported 
Western neohberalism to Eastern Europe and imposed it there with the 
support of Western governments and international economic agencies 
(Grosfeld 1992, pp. 62-63; King 2001, pp. 2—3; Kovacs 1991, 1992; Murrell 
1995, pp. 166—67; Reich 1991, p. 220; Wedel 2001). In this article, however, 
we will show that East European reformers were converted into adherents 
of neoliberalism long before 1989 by participating in transnational dia- 
logue and through jurisdiction battles over the role of economists under 
socialism. More important, we will argue that it is impossible to divide 
this transnational dialogue into an active, Western “author” of neoliberal 
ideas and policies and a passive, East European “recipient.” Neoliberalism 
was not simply disseminated from West to East, but was made possible 
and constructed through the dialogue and exchanges that took place 
within this transnational network. 

This argument runs contrary not only to extant explanations of the 
transition to capitalism in Eastern Europe, but also to what has been 
argued about the adoption and implementation of neoliberal policies in 
other parts of the globe, notably Latin America. Sociologists and political 
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scientists have argued that the global success of neoliberalism was evi- 
dence for the dominance of Western and in particular U.S. economics, 
and that local policy makers adopted it in order to gain legitimacy vis- 
à-vis international financial institutions (Babb 2001; Centeno 2001; Mar 
koff and Montecinos 1993). While it is clear that Latin America, the 
traditional “backyard” of the United States, is an altogether different case 
from postcommunist Eastern Europe, we think that there are also some 
More general theoretical reasons why our accounts differ. 

Clearly, the question about the adoption of neoliberalism is a subspecies 
of a more general theoretical question about the causes of isomorphism 
in organizational fields (Powell and DiMaggio 1991). New institutionalist 
arguments, particularly those about “coercive” and “normative” isomor- 
phism, have played an important role in explaining the widespread adop- 
tion of neoliberal policies and in resisting economistic explanations ac- 
cording to which states were adopting neoliberalism as the most rational 
and technically efficient response to a changing competitive environment 
(Babb 2001; Centeno 2001; Markoff and Montecinos 1993; Fourcade- 
Gourinchas 2000; Meyer et al. 1997). The considerations we present here, 
therefore, should not be taken as refutation of new institutionalist think- 
ing, but as a contribution to it. We think that our focus on transnational 
ties and transnational dialogue helps to specify how global networks ac- 
tually work in processes of institutional diffusion and what role local 
actors play in these exchanges. 

We see transnational networks and transnational dialogue where others 
have seen merely imitation and imposition because of the attention we 
pay to the issue of reproduction. Isomorphism has customarily been 
treated as a sequence starting with innovation and ending with adoption 
and diffusion. Reproduction, however, should be isolated as a distinct 
analytical phase within this sequence. Simply put, for innovations to be 
imitated and diffused they must remain the “same thing” through these 
processes, that is, there must be some mechanism that keeps them together 
and protects and replicates them. For example, if neoliberalism is becom- 
ing global through processes of institutional isomorphism, what guar- 
antees that the same set of policy recommendations is copied the world 
over and is not tinkered with and changed? Of course, if neoliberalism 
is a “theory,” a set of logically consistent propositions as its adherents 
maintain, then it is easy to justify why it remains “the same” through 
diffusion—because it is “correct.” But this is precisely the sort of rationalist 
fallacy against which new institutionalists warned. If neoliberalism, on 
the other hand, is a set of policy recommendations unified as an institution, 
the explanation of its reproduction is trickier. The answer given by in- 
stitutionalists is that the process of institutionalization turns this set of 
rules into taken-for-granted: They are taken as “fact,” and protected from 
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scrutiny by force of habit or by avoidance of the cognitive effort required 
to question them (Powell and DiMaggio 1991, p. 15; Meyer and Rowan 
1991, p. 44; Zucker 1991, pp. 85-88). This argument, however, is in tension 
with the stated preference of new institutionalists to treat actors as re- 
flexive and knowledgeable (Powell and DiMaggio 1991, pp. 22-27), hence 
to treat taken-for-grantedness itself as provisional and revisable. Put dif- 
ferently, taken-for-grantedness is no answer at all for how institutional 
forms are reproduced; it merely signals the problem. As Jepperson puts 
it, the question is what kind of taken-for-grantedness is involved, and 
what are the conditions and mechanisms that either protect it from chal- 
lenge, or render it vulnerable Jepperson 1991, pp. 145-47, 152)? New 
institutionalists did not deal adequately with this problem. They either 
ignored it, in effect implying that reproduction was assured by the same 
external factors that facilitated the diffusion of institutional forms—fear 
of uncertainty, coercion, or the interests of experts (Powell and DiMaggio 
1991, pp. 67—74; Babb 2001, pp. 16-21; Centeno 2001)—or they suggested 
that taken-for-grantedness was protected by decoupling formal institu- 
tional structure from an informal, and more reflexive, level of functioning 
(Meyer and Rowan 1991, pp. 57-58). As Guillen has noted with respect 
to Meyer’s argument about the emergence of a global world society, this 
means that institutionalist analysis is couched at a very high level of 
abstraction (2001, p. 246). Isomorphism is demonstrated, but it is fairly 
empty, composed only of “myth and ceremony,” while more concrete mech- 
anisms are obscured (for a similar critique see Tilly [1999, pp. 407-9). 

It is not generally recognized that both Foucault and Latour have 
grappled with precisely this same set of issues and attempted to provide 
conceptual tools—respectively, “discursive relations” and “actornet- 
work”—with which to approach it. 

With the concept of “discourse,” Foucault sought to avoid the same 
rationalist fallacy identified by new institutionalist sociologists (i.e., that 
theories or ideas are adopted because they are somehow “correct” and 
“true” (Foucault 1972, pp. 21-55, 79-105). His contribution was to re- 
formulate the problem as one of reproduction: how to explain, without 
recourse to some knowledge of what the “truth” should be, that certain 
discursive “events” were replicated, while others disappeared. The answer, 
Foucault argued, was that discursive practice established a definite set of 
relations between discursive events, which worked to preserve them. Such 
relations carry a certain necessity, but not because they are taken for 
granted, not because actors do not think about them, but because they 
think with them, because they govern how the objects of discourse are 
formed or what modes of observation and formulation are available. 

Latour (1987, 1993) continued this insight, but he gave it a more con- 
crete and sociologically satisfactory form. He suggested thinking of any 
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scientific artifact (a law, a discovery, an invention, a theory, a demon- 
stration) as an “actor-network”; that is, as a network composed of a set 
of ties and alliances between human and nonhuman agents. He thus 
introduced agency into discourse by depicting it as an activity of con- 
structing and weaving together a network of discursive relations. From 
this point of view, an explanation for the persistence and reproduction of 
institutional forms need not refer to external forces, nor must it be satisfied 
with a vague notion of taken-for-grantedness. Instead, the explanation 
can focus on the actual work of constructing a network and of establishing 
ties between statements, instrumentation, effects demonstrated in the lab, 
financial resources, the opinion and support of colleagues, and other such 
components. If a certain institutional form is reproduced and dissemi- 
nated, this is in direct proportion to the amount of resources mobilized 
through network ties, to the strength of the ties forged, and to the capacity 
of interested actors to close them in a “black box”; that is, to hide 
the work needed to connect together the different elements of the actor- 
network (Latour 1987, pp. 2, 131). If a certain institutional form fails to 
be reproduced and disseminated, it is because other actors were capable 
of opening the black box, then untying the network and pillaging its 
components for their own use. Latour (1987) explicitly opposes his own 
approach to the idea that innovations are “diffused” (pp. 132-41). Since 
institutional forms or scientific artifacts are networks of relations, what 
may seem as diffusion might be better construed as a lengthening of the 
network in order to mobilize crucial new resources needed to reproduce 
it or to protect it from attacks. By the same token, what new institution- 
alists depicted as imitative of given institutional forms should be under- 
stood as “translation”—meaning the ability of network builders to devise 
an interpretation that aligns their interests with the network’s new re- 
cruits, whose support and resources are crucial for its survival (Latour 
1987, p. 108). 

This article seeks to demonstrate the usefulness of this approach in 
explaining the rapid success of neoliberalism in postcommunist Eastern 
Europe. In the first section, we begin our discussion of the origins of 
neoliberalism by going back to the debate about socialist economic cal- 
culation in the 1920s and 1930s. This debate was conducted between 
Austrian economists on the one hand, who argued that economic calcu- 
lation was impossible under socialism, and neoclassical mathematical 
economists of a socialist bent on the other, who sought to show that 
socialist economic arrangements permitted calculation and were efficient. 
We do not think that this debate already contained neoliberal thinking 
in embryo, as the proverbial acorn from which the tree was to grow. But 
we try to show that it constituted an important discursive event, setting 
up socialism as a laboratory of economic knowledge. From a Latourian 
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point of view, however, the essential question is how this discursive event 
was made replicable; that is to say how the results obtained in the socialist 
“laboratory” could be mobilized to support arguments about market re- 
lations. We show that each side in the debate developed a different trans- 
lation strategy to align the interests of economists studying socialism with 
those who study capitalism: neoclassical mathematical economists mini- 
mized the institutional differences between socialism and capitalism and 
postulated formal equivalence between problems of mathematical plan- 
ning; Austrian economists depicted the socialist laboratory as magnifying 
into systemic distortions what under “normal” market relations were small 
deviations, thus permitting a better appreciation of their significance. 
This approach explains our focus on transnational dialogue and trans- 
national networks, because in the years following the debate, if the dis- 
cursive event was to be replicated, these translation strategies had to be 
used in order to construct transnational networks, which could mobilize 
the research done on socialism and connect it with Western economics. 
There is a burgeoning literature on the role played by networks and 
“epistemic communities” in global diffusion of institutional models (Adler 
and Hass 1992; Evangelista 1999; Haas 1990, 1992; Hall 1993; Keck and 
Sikkink 1998), but the reader can now appreciate in what way our La- 
tourlan approach is different. We emphasize that institutions themselves 
are actor-networks. Thus, institutional models are not simply passed 
along, copied and imitated via transnational networks, but are put to- 
gether and reproduced through them. This is the chief reason why our 
account of the success of neoliberalism differs from other arguments using 
the framework of institutional isomorphism. In the second section of the 
article, we demonstrate the existence of two East-West discussions and 
two transnational networks of economists in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
first network was composed of mainstream mathematical economists 
speaking the common language of linear programming. The second net- 
work was composed of American libertarian economists, who at the time 
were a distinct minority battling against the reigning Keynesian ortho- 
doxy, together with a no less embattled group of East European econo- 
mists, who were becoming highly critical of political obstacles to economic 
reform under socialism. We show that both networks did not involve 
simply the diffusion and imitation of institutional models (in this case, 
economic theories and methodologies), but each was built around a par 
ticular translation strategy to connect the results obtained in the socialist 
laboratory to arguments about market economics. The linear pro- 
grammers sought to demonstrate, under socialist conditions, that math- 
ematical modeling of resource allocation could produce results superior 
to markets or at least as efficient as markets. The Austrian translation 
strategy meant that participants interpreted their exchanges as demon- 
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strating that socialist institutional arrangements created systematic dis- 
tortions of underlying market processes, analogous to the perverse effects 
of Keynesianism. 

Moreover, we argue that the fact that this transnational dialogue was 
forgotten, and that later observers simply saw the diffusion of neoliber- 
alism from West to East, is not accidental but a systematic feature of the 
way the actor-network was constructed. With very few exceptions, Amer- 
ican economists tended to represent their socialist interlocutors as ignorant 
of Western economic theory. This meant that they could “black box” the 
discourse of their interlocutors and present it as simply “data,” a report 
on the facts. Put differently, the very translation and alignment of interests 
facilitating the construction of the network also obscured how it worked: 
since socialism was to be a laboratory of economic knowledge, American 
economists could not see the contributions of their East European col- 
leagues as anything but a report on “reality.” Eastern European econo- 
mists, for their part, were content with this translation. They were engaged 
in a struggle against bureaucrats and party officials for professional ju- 
risdiction over the economy, and they made use of the prestige of their 
Western colleagues, as well as the resources that the latter commanded, 
in order to support their claim. Thus, as Latour (1987) would suggest, 
the fact that the transnational dialogue was forgotten was a function of 
the capacity of network builders to position themselves at an “obligatory 
point of passage” within the network (pp. 150, 245). From this point 
Western economists controlled the flow of key resources to other nodes 
of the network; by the same token they also mobilized and appropriated 
the work performed there.’ 

It follows, therefore, that if libertarian economists wanted to challenge 
their Keynesian opponents, they had to obtain a foothold in the socialist 
laboratory so that they could open up and rearrange the black boxes of 
“facts” produced there. It was crucial that they too would recruit East 
European economists as allies, in particular those who were critical of 
socialism. In the third and final section of the article we seek to show 
that the rapid adoption of neoliberalism in Eastern Europe, which was 


? It should be clear, therefore, how our argument differs from other critiques of the 
idea that globalization leads to homogenization and Americanization (Appadurai 1996; 
Nederveen Pieterse 1992) As Wimmer (2001, p. 438) has noted, most of the arguments 
about hybridization and creolization do not break with the view of a single, overarching 
principle of global isomorphism. They merely shift the valence to peripheral practices 
of resistance, which they depict as subverting globalization. Our version of “hybridity,” 
however, is different and closely follows Latour (1993, pp 41-43): the idea of a single 
logic of globalizaton-cum-Americanization is a myth perpetuated by the pattern of 
forgetting and appropriation characteristic of transnational actor-networks. The hybrid 
is not what resists globalization, but the very way it works. On the concept of juris- 
dictional struggles, see Abbott (1988). 
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perceived as a paradigmatic case of diffusion and imitation, is better 
grasped as another case of translation and alignment of interests. We 
show that neoliberal transition policies, especially the notorious recom- 
mendation of “shock therapy,” were not simply the dictate of Western 
advisors, but reflected the experience and interests of a specific group of 
East European economists. These economists were engaged in an on- 
going jurisdictional battle over the reform of socialist economies that had 
begun as early as the late 1960s. In the course of these struggles they 
opened up the “black boxes” constructed by their opponents and devised 
an opposing representation of socialist economies as chaotic, inefficient, 
and in need of radical shock therapy. It was this vision that they offered 
in the transition period, as “the facts,” to their Western interlocutors, 
promising the ultimate laboratory experiment to vindicate neoliberalism. 


THE DEBATE ABOUT SOCIALIST ECONOMIC CALCULATION 


The socialist calculation debate began in 1920 with the publication of an 
essay by the Austrian economist Ludwig von Mises 1920] 1935), which 
argued that socialist economic arrangements precluded the possibility of 
rational economic calculation and thus could not allocate goods as effi- 
ciently as markets. The debate continued in a variety of venues at least 
until 1940. It is customary to distinguish two stages in the debate (Lavoie 
19855): in the first, conducted mainly between von Mises and Marxist 
economists, the major issue in dispute was whether the labor theory of 
value could serve as an adequate basis for economic calculation; in the 
second, prompted by the “economic theory of socialism” proposed by the 
Polish economist Oskar Lange (1938), the debate was conducted between 
neoclassical economists sympathetic to socialism and the Austrian econ- 
omist Friedrich von Hayek; here, the major issue was whether central 
planning could achieve rational pricing (Hayek 1939). While the first stage 
of the debate could be seen as one of the ideological battles in the war 
between Marxists and liberals, the second stage involved a struggle in- 
ternal to neoclassical economics and concerned not only ideology, but also 
the control of the profession. We will focus, therefore, on the second stage 
of the debate, though a full sociological analysis of this debate is beyond 
the reach of this article. Rather, we will merely try to show how Lange’s 
theory and Hayek’s response collaborated in producing a discursive 
event—establishing socialism as a laboratory for economic knowl- 
edge—which the two adversaries put to different uses by relying on two 
different translation strategies. 

In what sense was the socialist calculation debate part of a professional 
struggle within neoclassical economics? As Yonay (1998) has shown, the 
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interwar years in the United States were a time of heightened struggle 
over control of the economics profession. Initially this struggle was be- 
tween neoclassical and institutionalist economists; later, those factions 
were challenged and eventually defeated by a new and younger group of 
neoclassical mathematical economists (pp. 77-99, 184-95). Oskar Lange, 
studying in the United States in the 1930s, belonged to this latter group, 
as did other economists who later wrote about socialism. Thus, we suggest 
that when these individuals proposed to show that socialist economic 
planning could achieve efficiency and rational pricing they were not 
merely defending socialism, they were also recruiting allies into the emerg- 
ing network organized around the new mathematical techniques. Simi- 
larly, the other side in the debate, Austrian economists, did not engage 
in the debate simply because they were antisocialist from the start. In 
fact, it was only in the course of the debate about socialist economic 
calculation that the Austrian “school,” which previously was understood 
to be a more or less stylistic difference within the larger marginalist rev- 
olution, came to be sharply differentiated. It acquired its distinctive char- 
acter by challenging the relevance of the new mathematical techniques 
(Boetkke 2000, pp. 6—7; Lavoie 19855, pp. 3-4; Shearmur 1996, pp. 33-35, 
40-41). 

Mathematical economists based their work on general equilibrium the- 
ory, which the Swiss economist Leon Walras had developed. As Yonay 
(1998) argues, the victory of this group in later years cannot be ascribed 
simply to the greater usefulness or validity of mathematical techniques 
(pp. 184-95). General equilibrium models required highly restrictive and 
simplifying assumptions of perfect competition and perfect knowledge, 
and thus were vulnerable to charges that they were not realistic.’ Econ- 
omists typically used these models to show that the system of equations, 
which described the preferences of all consumers and the production func- 
tions of all commodities, was solvable in principle, but it could not be 
used to find actual preferences and production functions. Moreover, to 
simulate the workings of markets, they employed the highly stylized fiction 
of an auctioneer announcing prices and taking bids. It was for these 
reasons that research on socialism held special importance for mathe- 
matical economists. The fiction of the auctioneer could be represented by 
a concrete institution, the central planning authority of the socialist state; 
the system of equations no longer described a simulation divorced from 
actual values, but could be seen as the very means by which actual ec- 
onomic activity is directed. The simplifying assumptions necessary for the 


> This very same charge was directed by the institutionalists, with some success, against 
the deductive approach employed by the earlier generation of neoclassical theorists 
lke Knight and Viner (Yonay 1998, pp. 80-94). 
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model could then be translated into directives issued by the central plan- 
ning authority. Lange (1938) suggested that market socialism would work 
in the following way: first, the central planning authority drafts clear and 
binding rules, which include the instruction for managers to approximate 
in their pricing the marginal cost of production (pp. 72—98). These rules 
are published, so all economic actors are familiar with them. At the second 
stage, production and competition begin on the basis of these rules and 
prices. The third stage is iterative, as the central planning authority con- 
tinuously adjusts the rules and prices in accordance with the feedback it 
gets from the managers. Eventually, efficiency and equilibrium are 
reached. In many respects, Lange’s “socialism” was simply a general equi- 
librium model put into practice. This is why he argued that it could be 
mathematically demonstrated that a socialism thus organized would 
achieve market-clearing prices and equilibrium more efficiently than free 
competition. 

We can see, therefore, what kind of discursive event took place through 
Lange’s intervention in the debate: socialism was given a privileged status 
as a laboratory of economic knowledge, wherein results could be obtained 
that were not possible under capitalism and which also bolstered the 
legitimacy of the new mathematical techniques. In order to make the 
results obtained in the socialist laboratory count in debates between West- 
ern economists, however, Lange’s proposal included a specific “translation 
strategy” that was designed to align his own interests with those of math- 
ematical economists more generally. The general features of this strategy 
are evident in Lange’s model, which constructs a relation of formal equiv- 
alence between the socialist laboratory and capitalist market relations: 


1. As against the Marxist economists, Lange agreed with von Mises 
and his followers that the essential nature of the economic problem 
under capitalism and socialism was identical. In both cases, the ques- 
tion was how to optimally allocate scarce resources to achieve desired 
ends (Lange 1938, pp. 98—99; Hayek 1935, pp. 4-7); 

2. Lange also maintained that the institutional differences between so- 
cialism and capitalism did not modify the essential nature of the 
technique required to solve this problem, namely some form of “pro- 
gramming,” which iteratively calculates marginal costs of production 
and corrects them on the basis of continuous feedback until a point 
of equilibrium is achieved. General equilibrium models represented 
such technique. “The formal analogy . . . between the principles of 
distribution of resources in a socialist and in a competitive regime 
of private enterprise makes the scientific technique of the theory of 
economic equilibrium which has been worked out for the latter also 
applicable to the former” (Lange 1938, pp. 107-8); 
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3. Finally, while the technique was the same, Lange (1938) argued that 
socialism allowed one to apply it without the institutional limitations 
it faced under capitalism (pp. 101-5). The institution of private prop- 
erty limited the application of the technique because it did not permit 
independent iterations needed to determine the most rational allo- 
cation of resources and because it left out a variety of factors as 
“externalities,” which were not taken into account in the calculation 
of prices. 


While Lange obviously meant these arguments to make “the economist’s 
case for socialism,” they could also function in the opposite way—as a 
translation strategy that permitted one to use socialism as a laboratory 
for the new mathematical techniques (Lange 1938, p. 98). As we shall 
demonstrate in the next section, this is how most later mathematical 
economists perceived the significance of their contacts with East European 
economists and their joint work on market reforms under socialism (Arrow 
and Hurwicz 1960, pp. 34-43, 76—81). 

Similarly, it is possible to see Hayek’s intervention in the debate and 
his response to Lange as partaking of the same discursive event but using 
a different translation strategy in order to connect it with a different 
version of neoclassical economics. As Shearmur (1996, p. 48) notes, up 
until 1937 Hayek’s thought was dominated by general equilibrium theory, 
and thus the Austrian “school” seemed to merge with other strands of 
neoclassical economics. When Hayek moved to Britain and won a pres- 
tigious chair at the London School of Economics, he found himself shut 
out of the more influential discussions of economic policy in the circle 
around Keynes (Yonay 1998, p. 47). In his response to Lange, however, 
only three years later, Hayek formulated a discursive strategy that not 
only positioned him as the champion of the free market against Keynes- 
ianism but also endowed the Austrian school with a distinctive character 
and challenged the relevance of general equilibrium theory and associated 
mathematical techniques.‘ Hayek attacked directly the core idea of equi- 
librium, without which mathematical modeling would be pointless. He 
argued that markets worked not because they reached equilibrium, but 
precisely because they never did (since the point of equilibrium is also a 
point of zero profits and least motivation). Consequently, “it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to say what are exactly the assumptions on the basis 
of which we assert that there will be a tendency towards equilibrium and 


‘While Keynes was not particularly partial to mathematical economics, already by 
1937 Hicks translated Keynes’s general theory into an influential mathematical version, 
which became the basis for the postwar dominant coalition composed of mathematical 
modelers, Keynesians, and econometricians (Yonay 1998, pp. 190-95). Hayek was 
probably responding to this synthesis. 
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to claim that our analysis has an application to the real world” (Hayek 
1948, p. 48). The advantage of markets lay rather in the fact that they 
provided dispersed, accurate, real-time information, coupled with pre- 
cisely calculated incentives, in a way that allowed economic actors to 
“coordinate” their decisions and actions. The fiction of the Walrasian 
auctioneer was thus a distorted representation of the economic process; 
consequently its equation with the position of a central planning office 
was illegitimate. Neither could the central planning office know all that 
is needed in order to adjust prices accurately, nor could it calculate and 
communicate the new prices in real time to economic actors. Hayek thus 
challenged the relevance of the Walrasian representation of equilibrium 
to the understanding of market processes and sought to push mathe- 
matical technique back to the status of a fictitious model of limited heu- 
ristic value. 

Socialism was thus, for Hayek too, a privileged laboratory for economic 
knowledge. While one could apply general equilibrium theory to capitalist 
market relations and argue that it served as a good enough approximation, 
in the socialist laboratory it was possible to open up the black box and 
untie the chain of assumptions underlying the model. In particular, the 
attempt to “program” economic relations highlighted their character as 
informaiton relations and raised the problem of how economic actions 
are to be coordinated in real time and under conditions of limited infor- 
mation. As Hayek himself testified, this new conception of markets was 
not simply a matter of self-clarification, making explicit what was already 
implicit in the Austrian tradition, but a result of the debate about socialist 
economic calculation, made possible by the socialist laboratory experi- 
ment: 


It was only when, because the economic system did not accomplish all we 
wanted, we prevented it from doing what it had been accomplishing, in an 
attempt to make it obey us in an arbitrary way, that we realized that there 
was anything to be understood. It was only incidentally, as a by product 
of the study of such isolated phenomena, that it was gradually realized that 
many things which had been taken for granted were, in fact, the product 
of a highly complicated organism which we could only hope to understand 
by the intense mental effort of systematic inquiry. (Quoted in Shearmur 
1996, pp. 36—37) 


It is important to recognize how precarious Hayek’s new conception 
of markets and coordination was and how completely it depended on the 
socialist laboratory to demonstrate its advantage over competing versions 
of neoclassical economics. Hayek criticized general equilibrium theory and 
mathematical modeling for their lack of realism, but without the com- 
parison to socialism his own approach did not seem any more realistic. 
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Unlike equilibrium, for example, coordination was not a mathematically 
formalizable property of markets, but neither was it an empirically ob- 
servable property. Hayek, who called for economic theory to pay attention 
to how markets “actually worked,” could not himself explain how to 
observe such workings, nor could he prove that coordination was pro- 
duced by the mechanisms he claimed were producing it—private property, 
price signals, and profit and loss calculations (Shearmur 1996, pp. 50-52). 
Moreover, he was loath to recommend concrete empirical investigation 
of institutions because Austrian economics was formed by championing 
theoretical analysis as against the German historical school (Yonay 1998, 
p. 39). This is why the socialist laboratory was of such crucial importance 
for the coherence of the Austrian school, equipped, however, with a dif- 
ferent translation strategy than the one deployed by mathematical econ- 
omists. This translation strategy was formulated beautifully, many years 
later, by a Czech economist: “[Socialist] countries represent a sort of lab- 
oratory, unique for economists, not too different from a high-energy lab- 
oratory used by physicists, where phenomena which are manifest under 
normal conditions as tiny deviations, achieve large magnitudes; it is then 
easier to study the laws of their development” (Zieleniec 1990, p. 8). 

This translation strategy did not construct a relation of formal equiv- 
alence between the socialist laboratory and capitalist market relations, 
but an almost opposite relation. If, for the Walrasian, formal equivalence 
lay in the fact that markets were nothing but a collection of programming 
problems, for the Austrians the possibility of translation lay in the fact 
that central planning was nothing but submerged, distorted, and subor- 
dinated markets—that is, the inescapable relations of information. The 
study of socialism thus served as a laboratory experiment meant to de- 
termine “how far one can go in introducing command elements into a 
market economy” (Friedman 1981, p. 3), that is, to translate socialist 
economic phenomena into large-scale distortions of markets corresponding 
to the “tiny deviations”—principal-agent problems, monopolies, supply 
constraints, imperfect prices, shortages, inflation—supposedly introduced 
by Keynesian state intervention. Using this translation strategy, Austrian 
economists could mobilize the results obtained in the socialist laboratory 
to criticize the institutional design of Western capitalism and to highlight 
by contrast the capacity of markets to provide accurate in-time infor- 
mation and to effectively coordinate individual action (Hayek 1939, pp. 
9—10). 

A reader well versed in neoliberal economics can recognize here a point 
common to many later strands of economic analysis: public choice theory, 
monetarism, information economics, property rights theory, and, in gen- 
eral, the contemporary obsession with “governance.” It was not our in- 
tention, however, to argue that neoliberalism sprung from Hayek’s head, 
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fully formed and clad in shining armor. Our argument is that the socialist 
calculation debate constituted an important discursive event in the history 
of neoliberalism by constituting socialism as a laboratory of economic 
knowledge. While the realization of laboratory “experiments” in socialist 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union would emerge later, this debate 
provided the resources for interpreting and translating them. 

But in order for this discursive event to have the effect it eventually 
did, the socialist laboratory had to be connected by strong and permanent 
ties to debates in Western economics. In this section, we merely highlighted 
the two competing strategies of translation brought forth in the course of 
the debate, each attempting to mobilize the results obtained in the lab- 
oratory and make them count in Western economics. In the next section, 
however, we will consider the forging of transnational ties between Amer- 
ican and East European economists in two competing networks: the larger 
and more established one based on the neoclassical translation strategy 
of formal equivalence, and a smaller network, somewhat parasitical on 
the first, based on the Austrian strategy. In the third and last section, we 
will show that this latter translation strategy served to align the interests 
of the American and East European economists who formulated the blue- 
prints for market transition in 1989. 


EAST-WEST DIALOGUE DURING THE 1950s AND 1960s 


To translate and mobilize the results obtained in the socialist laboratory 
into arguments about market relations, economists needed to build trans- 
national networks. While the goal of our analysis is to demonstrate how 
neoliberalism was put together by a transnational network organized 
around the Austrian translation strategy, the story must begin elsewhere. 
Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, by far the larger and more consequential 
network was the one organized around mathematical economics and the 
translation strategy of formal equivalence. This network was constructed 
with the support of the U.S. government and American philanthropic 
foundations, which were interested in establishing East-West dialogue as 
a means of fighting the cultural Cold War. Neoliberalism, on the other 
hand, was constructed within a secondary network, usually without of- 
ficial support, and typically parasitical on the confidences established by 
the primary one. 

There were three interrelated efforts of the U.S. government and Amer- 
ican philanthropic foundations, which provided the infrastructure for 
transnational dialogue. First, the U.S. government provided funding for 
mathematical economics, which quickly established the operational details 
of the very form of planning outlined by Lange. U.S. government officials 
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became convinced of the usefulness of mathematical economics during 
the Second World War. In the process of solving military distribution 
problems, George Dantzig and later Tjalling Koopmans developed linear 
programming. They brought these techniques to the military consulting 
agency, RAND, and to the Cowles Commission, which became centers 
of quantitative analysis. Also as part of the war effort, John von Neumann 
and Oskar Morgenstern had developed game theoretic analyses of eco- 
nomic questions, and Wassily Leontief applied his recently developed 
input-output analysis to find a solution for the problem of labor reallo- 
cation after the war. Mathematical economics became the center of a 
hegemonic coalition—composed of mathematical economists, econome- 
tricians, and Keynesians—dominating American economics. They were 
united by an interpretation of the Great Depression as proof that markets 
required state intervention in order to function efficiently and by the 
translation strategy of formal equivalence between markets and planning. 
Linear programming, for example, was interpreted as a demonstration 
that, under specified conditions, the results of market transactions and 
planning directives were mathematically equivalent. This interpretation 
of mathematical technique, as well as the bias toward some form of plan- 
ning, made this field particularly suited for an East-West dialogue (Bern- 
stein 2001; Kelley 1997, p. vii; Morgan 1990; Morgan and Rutherford 
1998; Poundstone 1993; Weintraub 1985; Yonay 1998, pp. 184—95). 

Second, many American economists answered the Cold War call to 
study the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, which led to the emergence 
of the field of “comparative economic systems,” which was funded by 
government and foundation money. Throughout the country, centers for 
the study of the Soviet Union and other regions opened, most notably the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University in 1946 and the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard University in 1947 (Cummings 1998; Fisher 
1959; Fleron and Hoffman 1993; Gleason 1995; Robin 2001). The op- 
portunities for funding and positions in the area of Sovietology, as well 
as the apparent economic success of the Soviet Union, created much 
interest in research on comparative economic systems. We should em- 
phasire, however, that the field of comparative economic systems was 
larger than Sovietology per se. Some American academics interested in 
studying Soviet planning were not Sovietologists but mathematical econ- 
omists who found in Soviet planning an important site to test their tools 
(Prybyla 1969, p. viii). If mathematical planning furnished a common 
language for East-West dialogue, federally funded research on compar- 
ative economic systems incorporated this language within a research pro- 
gram capable of translating East European data into theoretical ad- 
vancements in the study of capitalism. 

Third, such a dialogue was actually conducted within the framework 
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of East-West academic exchanges sponsored by the U.S. government and 
American foundations. After Stalin’s death in 1953, the U.S. and Soviet 
governments, as well as those of Eastern Europe, negotiated new forms 
of contact, including academic exchanges, which each side sought to use 
for its own Cold War purposes.’ U.S. government officials saw academic 
exchange as a means of undermining socialist regimes by infiltrating the 
closed, totalitarian states with American ideas and values (Barghoorn 
1960; Raynor 2000, p. 101; Sutton 1987). Economics in particular were 
considered a “gateway science” that could lead to broader economic and 
political discussions. Policy makers were “hoping that consideration of 
individual preference in markets and prices eventually could lead to sim- 
ilar attention to individual preferences in political selection.” Academic 
exchanges included long- and short-term research and teaching visits. 
Sovietologists and practitioners of “comparative economic systems” study- 
ing socialist economies constituted the largest group of economists in- 
volved in academic exchanges, but there were also many others interested 
in linear programming and mathematical planning tools and the useful 
ness of East European economies as another case in their research. The 
latter were particularly instrumental in creating another form of East- 
West dialogue, namely East-West conferences that included roughly equal 
numbers of participants from capitalist and socialist countries. These con- 
ferences increased in number from 1961 onward and usually were or- 
ganized around some aspect of mathematical planning. The largest East- 
West conferences were the input-output congresses organired by Wassily 
Leontief and his colleagues at Harvard University. These congresses took 
place every few years. By 1970, the congress in Novosibirsk in the Soviet 
Union brought together thousands of participants. Smmilarly, the Inter- 
national Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA) at Vienna was 
created to serve as a place where American and Eastern European schol- 
ars could work together, on a long-term basis, on common problems such 


as econometric modeling, management issues, and world climate change.’ 


* While some American academics traveled to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
soon after 1953 on one-month tourist visas, the first American academic exchange 
agreement was signed with the Soviet Union in 1958. The Ford Foundation established 
with Poland in 1957, Yugoslavia m 1959, Hungary in 1962, Romania m 
1965, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Bulgaria in 1968. See Byrnes (1976) and Richmond 
(1987). 
t Ford Foundation archives, reel 2346/grant no. 64-432; letter from Earl O. Heady at 
Iowa State University to Shepard Stone at the Ford Foundation, April 20, 1965, p. 2. 
’ Johnson and Kennedy administration officials, the Ford Foundation, RAND, and 


Societies Project box, as well as reels R-2679 and R-2680. 
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Numerous smaller scale meetings also took place, such as the East-West 
Conference on Economic Decision and Planning Models for Agriculture 
that Earl Heady started in 1967 with 39 economists from East and West.® 
The International Economics Association also sponsored small-scale East- 
West meetings, such as the “labor productivity” conferences organized by 
John T. Dunlop, Abram Bergson, and Walter Galenson in 1961, which 
continued annually with about 30 participants. These conferences had 
lasting affects. Almost every conference resulted in an edited volume, thus 
providing the opportunity to further the exchange of knowledge generated 
by these events. Many economists maintained correspondence with their 
colleagues in Eastern Europe, which included discussions of ideas and 
techniques as well as the exchange of articles and books. American schol- 
ars found it easy to send books because, upon request, the CIA would 
purchase and send books in any scholar’s name to individuals in the East 
Bloc. 

Such was the infrastructure of Cold War-era dialogue between East 
and West. Its common language, as well as numerous research programs, 
was provided by mathematical economics, in particular anything per- 
taining to mathematical planning. Academic exchanges and conferences 
allowed the construction of a transnational network of economists. But 
why were the two sides interested in this dialogue at all? And how were 
their interests translated and aligned? 

Contrary to popular belief, East Europeans who participated in aca- 
demic exchanges and conferences were not necessarily “party hacks,” but 
highly regarded scientists and academically oriented policy makers. East 
European economists had a great interest in mathematical economics, 
linear programming, and econometrics for professional, political, and per- 
sonal reasons. During the 1950s and 1960s, from Stalin’s death to the 
Prague Spring and the launching of the “new economic mechanism” in 
Hungary, most East European regimes witnessed a continuous struggle 
between hard-line Stalinist factions in power and anti-Stalinist reformers 
seeking to take their place. The reformers supported a group of economists 
who argued for market reform and the decentralization of planning. They 
also argued for the use of mathematical economics, linear programming, 
and econometrics because these techniques allowed economists to create 
an area of ideologically neutral economic discourse that would take place 
under the jurisdiction of the profession. The reformers thus wielded a 
powerful discourse of technical expertise with which to challenge their 
opponents. In return, whenever they gained a foothold in power, the anti- 
Stalinists provided these economists with professional institutions, re- 


* Ford Foundation Archives, letter from Gordon to Stone, January 3, 1967, East-West 
Conference on Economic Decision and Planning Models for Agriculture. 
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sources, political protection, and influential positions in state and party 
economic institutions. In this way, the cause of political reforms, the idea 
of market socialism, and the delineation of an area of technical economic 
discussion protected from ideological accusations were bundled together 
in one politico-professional project. Put differently, the project of “reform 
economics” was at once a drive for political reform and for profession- 
alization (Bockman 2000). Mathematical economics and mathematical 
planning were crucial components of this professional project because 
their highly formal nature made it easier to present them as outside the 
realm of ideology and because linear programming and similar techniques 
implied the possibility of a middle road between markets and central 
planning, which was homologous with the aim of the reformers in the 
political sphere. Thus, the East-West dialogue and its resulting network 
could bolster the professional and political projects of at least a large 
fraction of East European economists. 

The strategy of formal equivalence served to translate these interests 
and align them with those of Western economists who participated in the 
dialogue. John Kenneth Galbraith recalls that, during his 1958 trip to 
Poland, “at dinner one economist, another agreeing, made an impressive 
point. He said, ‘We have argued against our more orthodox colleagues 
that there can be sustained growth under capitalism. Now with the re- 
cession we already hear it said that we were wrong. Do you realize what 
a test this is for your economy—and for our reputations?’” (Galbraith 
1958, p. 72). 

Formal equivalence meant that the professionalization project of East 
European economists, as well as the reformers’ struggle against the hard- 
liners, could be translated and aligned with the interests of Western econ- 
omists who were champions of Keynesianism and mathematical econom- 
ics. This translation served as the basis for a highly advantageous 
exchange between the two sides. First, the academic exchanges organized 
by the Ford Foundation provided East European economists with money, 
resources, and time to conduct research.’ Second, and even more impor- 
tant, the exchanges provided grantees with a crash course of immersion 
in the American economics profession. Most participants visited the 
United States for a 10-month period. They gained firsthand experience 


* See the appendix for a Hst of names and titles of Hungarian economists who partic- 
ipated in Ford Foundation exchanges from 1964 to 1969. Many Polish and Yugoslavian 
economists also participated in Ford Foundation exchanges in this period. We would 
like to underline the point that almost all of the individuals listed were not known as 
“party hacks,” but as reform economists, some of whom went ahead to play a major 
role in reformist politics. Unless otherwise indicated, this information came from the 
Ford Foundation archives and final reports written by grantees. See Ford Foundation 
Archives, reels 2346 and 2347. 
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with the American university system through affiliation with one or two 
top-ranked universities, primarily Harvard, but also the University of 
Cahfornia at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, Stanford, MIT, and others. In 
addition to studying intensively at their affiliated universities, they also 
visited numerous campuses throughout the country. They went to semi- 
nars, gave lectures, and worked with professors. Third, they acquired new 
skills—including computer programming and input-output modeling—as 
well as books, periodicals, newspapers, and economic data, all of which 
they brought back home with them.” Fourth, they developed social ties 
and social skills (in particular improved English language skills), which 
made further exchanges significantly easier and more regular. Grantees 
attended professional meetings, such as those of the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, and the Econometric 
society. They also received a two-year subscription to a journal of their 
choice when their exchange year ended. When they returned from ex- 
changes and conferences, grantees could use their personal contacts in the 
United States to obtain more books, journals, and data. They could use 
the international prestige of their Western colleagues, especially Nobel 
laureates, to support careers at home and obtain invitations for future 
visits to the United States. These personal contacts improved the econ- 
omists’ professional work environment and provided alternative sources 
of funding and recognition.” 

In return, their Western colleagues could use these exchanges to forge 
ever more extensive actor-networks and to mobilize the work of distant 
participants. Formal equivalence meant that they could interpret their 
transactions with East European economists as reinforcing the universal 
nature of their models. This alignment of interests also entailed a partic- 
ular division of labor. American economists occupied an “obligatory point 
of passage” within the network, controlling the flow of resources to col- 
leagues around the world and concentrating the results of their work in 
their hands. The whole translation and alignment of interests depended 
on “black boxing” the work going on in Eastern Europe and interpreting 


» Western economic texts inclusive of Adam Smith and Keynes were by no means 
unavailable and a restricted group of experts could use them. The use of Western 
literature has been obscured by the fact that most economists did not cite it for fear 
of political persecution. Egon Balas (2000), e.g., a Romanian mathematical economist, 
remembered meeting Hungarian economist, Tamas Nagy, who told Balas to not cite 
Keynes but to present Keynes’s ideas in his own name. The extensive use of Western 
texts has been measured, though problematically, through scientometric studies of 
citations. For the case of Hungary, see Such and Téth (1989). 


" As János Kornai remembered, “the regime in Hungary did follow what was hap- 
pening to me, so they kmew of my foreign acceptance and reputation, which widened 
my opportunities for writing” (Blanchard 1999). 
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the contributions of East European economists as simply “data,” the 
“facts” about another interesting, yet formally equivalent case. The story 
of Wassily Leontief exemplifies these processes. Leontief was born in Rus- 
sia before the revolution, studied economics in Russia, and completed his 
graduate work in the 1920s in Germany, where he began to develop his 
input-output analysis. As a professor at Harvard University from the 
1930s, Leontief participated in all three interrelated efforts of the Cold 
War mentioned above.” He obtained federal fmancing to develop an 
input-output model for analyzing the problem of labor reallocation. He 
was also a key player in the emerging field of “comparative economic 
systems,” as a founding member of the Russian Research Center. He 
argued that his input-output analysis was applicable to any economic 
system. It was a tool that allowed one to evaluate the relative efficiency 
of economic systems. Finally, he organized East-West exchanges and con- 
ferences with the particular vision that input-output analysis could pro- 
vide a common language across the Iron Curtain. In 1959, he traveled 
with a Harvard University delegation to Moscow to initiate an exchange 
program there. In the early 1960s, he actively supported the formation 
of an institute for East-West discussions, which later became MASA. 
Moreover, he maintained an extensive correspondence with East Euro- 
pean economists, sending them articles and books through the CIA. He 
included their articles in his edited volumes, and he invited them and 
many others from around the globe to his input-output conferences, as 
well as to visit and to work with him at Harvard. 

While he generally viewed these transnational interactions as having 
a positive role promoting world peace, Leontief also placed himself as an 
obligatory point of passage within this transnational network. Leontief 
had a specifically scientific interest in creating transnational linkages be- 
cause he sought to build a world input-output model, expanding from his 
original model Hmited to “only” the American economy. For that purpose, 
he needed to mobilize a vast group of economists and other experts from 
around the globe who could construct their own input-output tables. This 
required technical instruction in making these tables, but also the stan- 
dardization of national economic data worldwide, as well as improve- 
ments in computer processing speeds.” As a result of his continual in- 


“The following information about Leontief came from documents in the Wassily 
Leontief papers at the Harvard University archives. 

4 Teontief’s ideas about world modeling can be found in Leontief (1977). By 1968, 
input-output models had been constructed for more than 50 countries and applied to 
hundreds of specific problems (Chenery 1970). In March 1968, the UN adopted a new 
system of national accounts (SNA), revising those from 1952. In the new system of 


standards, input-output date was integrated into the new system (Aidenoff 1970). A 
critical analysis of the world modeling movement can be found in Ashley (1983). 
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ternational networking, Leontief made input-output modeling a very 
successful enterprise by the 1960s. He received an enormous number of 
requests for consultations with both government agencies and compa- 
nies. As he forged an ever-more-international network, he bolstered his 
own position at its center. His office in Harvard was an obligatory point 
of passage for money, data, and other resources used by input-output 
analysts and by the same token the site where the work of foreign econ- 
omists was mobilized, translated, and accumulated as “data,” or as further 
proofs of a universal model. Thus, while we would argue that input- 
output analysis is a good example of a transnational network, his own 
status as an obligatory point of passage allowed Leontief to declare that 
input-output modeling was an approach to economics that “originated in 
the United States” (1963, p. 101). 

This capacity to position oneself as an obligatory point of passage, we 
argue, was responsible for the fact that these Cold War-era transnational 
networks were typically forgotten or their significance minimized. The 
network structure thus created mobilized the work of East European 
economists, while translating and aligning their interests, but at the same 
time obscured its own functioning because such contributions were seen 
as merely “data” or reports from direct “experience,” rather than the pro- 
duction of economic knowledge. We found many informal reports by 
American participants in exchanges and conferences that testified to their 
continual “amazement” at how well-versed in mathematical economics 
their East European colleagues were. For example, when Leontief trav- 
eled to Moscow in 1959, still before he launched his international input- 
output conferences, he was surprised to find the widespread use of input- 
output analysis, the publication of his books, and a large, developed group 
of input-output modelers (Leontief 1963). Nonetheless, such “discoveries” 
were interpreted as the exception that proved the rule. American econ- 
omists assumed that East European economic knowledge was nothing 
but the ideological charade of Marxist-Leninist political economy. As a 
result, the contributions of East European economists were accepted as 
merely facts about Eastern Europe gained through direct experience and 
thus as powerful independent proof of Western economic science. Writing 
about mathematical economics in the Soviet Union, Robert Campbell, for 
example, found Russian economists using utility functions similar to those 
developed in Western economics. He did not, however, think that they 
found these in Western textbooks, but that these functions were developed 
from the experience of central planning, which thus served to empirically 


“ These numerous requests can be found in Leontief’s papers, Harvard University 
archives. 
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and independently verify the truth of these utility functions.” One can 
see how the translation strategy of formal equivalence permitted Campbell 
to construe this similarity not as a result of scholarly communication and 
network ties, but as an experience gained by trying to solve the same 
essential problem through “trial and error,” just as Lange recommended. 

We find, therefore, that mathematical economics was the common lan- 
guage of an institutionalized form of East-West dialogue during the Cold 
War period and that this dialogue was both permitted and obscured by 
the translation strategy of formal equivalence and by the positioning of 
Western economists at obligatory points of passage within the network. 
This translation strategy aligned the interests of East European econo- 
mists, who used these contacts in their combined drive for economic 
reform and professionalization, with those of their Western colleagues, 
who mobilized them as “data” to bolster the universal applicability of 
their models. 

Alongside this dominant network of exchanges, however, there was 
another dialogue conducted between Western libertarian economists and 
some of their East European colleagues. Here, again, a similar alignment 
of interests developed, though now governed by the Austrian translation 
strategy. The American market Hbertarians sought out their East Euro- 
pean colleagues, within the framework of existing East-West exchanges 
and conferences, in order to enlist their support in the battles they had 
to fight back home against the Keynesian orthodoxy. The Austrian trans- 
lation strategy permitted these economists to use the knowledge produced 
by their East European colleagues as evidence from laboratory experi- 
ments, which proved, under controlled conditions, the bankruptcy of the 
remedies, policies, and thinking of their Keynesian opponents. As we shall 
see in the next section, however, their Eastern European interlocutors 
were interested in the exchanges with the libertarians because they were 
engaged in battles over professional jurisdiction and market reforms and 
because in the course of these struggles they too used the Austrian trans- 
lation strategy to undermine and discredit their opponents. Hence what 


i$ Campbell (1963) discusses the work of A. A. Konius, who attempted to find the 
proper between the prices of consumer goods, and the labor inputs used 
in their production, with the aim of minimizing the total labor input. He argues, 
“Incidentally, Kontus’ question is not one made up in the quiet of the professor’s study 
but one that has long agitated those who plan the prices of consumer goods in the 
Soviet Union. The answer given by Western economists to this question appears in 
every elementary economics textbook as ‘prices should be proportional both to the 
marginal rates of substitution and the marginal rates of transformation of the goods 
in question.’ Not being accustomed to consulting this kind of source for answers to 
questions of socialist political economy, Konius enlisted the aid of a professor of math- 
ematics (duly thanked in a footnote) and worked out the answer himself. Not sur- 
prisingty, he came to the same conclusion” (p. 117). 
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the Americans mobilized as “evidence” from laboratory experiments can- 
not be separated from the rhetorical strategies deployed by radical re- 
formers in Eastern Europe. Neoliberalism, as we know it, developed 
within this East-West dialogue and traveled back to the United States 
through transnational networks, eventually to become hegemonic. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, libertarians were a distinct and embattled 
minority among American economists, mostly concentrated in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Kelley 1997; Stigler 1988). Chicago-trained economists 
also created centers of libertarian thinking in the University of Virginia 
and the University of California, Los Angeles. Frank Knight, Milton 
Friedman, and others at Chicago were engaged in on-going battles within 
the economics profession against the Keynesians and mathematical econ- 
omists particularly at the Cowles Commission. Being a minority within 
the American economics profession, libertarian economists sought refuge 
in international libertarian associations, most importantly the Mont Pe- 
lerin Society, with the financial support of conservative foundations (Cock- 
ett 1995; Friedman and Friedman 1998; Kelley 1997). Even more im- 
portant, for our purposes, were a series of East-West conferences in Italy 
running from 1965 to the mid-1980s. These conferences were organized 
by Renato Mieli, who had been a high-level Italian Communist Party 
leader, but left the party after 1956 and ran a think tank in Milan called 
the Center for the Study of Economic and Social Problems (Centro Studi 
e Ricerche su Problemi Economico-Socialt, or CESES). Mieli was well 
connected in Eastern Europe and knew many leading economists. At the 
same time, he became integrated into the emerging American libertarian 
network through Warren Nutter, an economist from the University of 
Virginia and former student of Milton Friedman.” American conservative 
organizations funded both the conferences and a summer institute for 
American and Italian graduate students. These meetings focused on the 
problems of socialist economies and the nature of economic reforms in 
Eastern Europe. Some of the conferences were titled “Prices and Economic 


1 In 1947, a small group of libertarians met in Mont Pelerin, Switzerland, to create 
an association that would allow like-minded scholars to speak freely and to develop 
libertarian ideas. This view of the Mont Pelerin Society as a refuge from daily attacks 
is very clear in Hartwell (1995). See also Friedman and Friedman (1998, pp. 159, 333). 
Conservative foundations funded both Hayek’s position in Chicago and Mises’ position 
at New York University (Friedman and Friedman 1998, p. 161; Kelley 1997, pp. 62, 
64). 

7 On his 1967 and 1969 trips to the United States, Renato Miet met also with William 
J. Baroody, Sr (president of the American Enterprise Institute), Richard Ware (director 
of the Earhart Foundation), and other right-wing leaders. William J. Baroody, Sr., 
Papers, Library of Congress (LOC), bax 79, folder 11, Organizations File, American 
Enterprise Institute, Scholars and Fellows Program, Nutter, G. Warren, 1966-67; and 
box 88, folder 5, Organizations File, CESES (Renato Mieli), 1969-79. 
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Reform,” “Investment Policy,” and “Managerial Incentives in East and 
West.” In general, the conferences took place in luxurious villas in Italy, 
which allowed for enjoyable formal discussions, as well as private talks 
around the pool or at dinner.” 

One could interpret the CESES meetings one-sidedly, as American neo- 
Hberals indoctrinating socialist economists in the new truth. Similarly, one 
could view them as preaching to the converted, as the East European 
economists already were convinced of the bankruptcy of communism and 
were neoliberals at heart. However, participants actually represented a 
broader range of political views, from Western market socialists such as 
Alec Nove to staunch Hbertarians such as Milton Friedman. At least one 
American participant, who had not known who the American organizers 
were, found Friedman to be “so purely right wing” and not in Hine with 
the rest of the Western participants.’ The essential fallacy is to project 
backwards this contemporary label—neoliberalism—that has a fairly 
wide, and somewhat fuzzy, classificatory purchase. The American par- 
ticipants were not neoliberals per se, but rather libertarians, namely they 
shared a negative agenda being antistate, antiplanning, and anticom- 
munist, but not a well-defined positive agenda of economic theory. The 
East European economists too were not neoliberals, but rather reform 
economists or market socialists, who sought to incorporate markets into 
a planning system. In the 1960s, this was clearly the agenda of Hungarian 
reformers such as Janos Kornai and Tamas Nagy, who participated in 
CESES meetings. “Neoliberalism” is precisely what became possible 
through these meetings, wherein these two distinct sets of interests were 
aligned by means of the Austrian translation strategy and on the common 
ground provided by the laboratory of reform socialism. 

In the next section, we discuss the interests of the East European econ- 
omists and how they were translated and aligned. For the moment, we 
shall concentrate on the group of American libertarian economists. They 
were sincerely interested in dialogue with East European economists be- 
cause they believed that in this way they were working to undermine 


4 Between 1967 and 1973, of the 257 participants in the conferences, 93 were from 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. A large part of the 257 participants were from 
wanted 


Papers, LOC, 

ferson Center Foundation, June 16, 1975, annex B, C, D. 

1° Confidential interview conducted April 11, 2001, with an American economist who 
participated in the CESES meetings. 
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socialism. No less important, however, the Austrian translation strategy 
meant that they also interpreted these exchanges as promising to bolster 
their own weak position back in the United States. To translate their 
interests in this way, however, libertarian economists had to construe East 
European economists as outsiders to Western debates, unfamiliar with 
Western literature. Thus, Milton Friedman remembered one of the CESES 
meetings, where they “heard a brilliant talk by a Hungarian Marxist 
economist. He had rediscovered for himself Adam Smith’s invisible hand” 
(Friedman and Friedman 1998, p. 338). This move permitted them to 
scrutinize the discourse of East European economists in a way not possible 
when dealing with Western colleagues and to open the “black boxes” of 
which this discourse was composed. American libertarians then divided 
East European discourse into two parts: one intelligible, and the other 
redundant. The intelligible part consisted of “the facts” about socialist 
economies. While Incompetent in matters of theory, the East European 
economists were presumed competent in regards to the empirical realities 
of their own socialist economies. Hence, one could treat their discourse 
as a credible report on reality, rather than controversial theoretical prop- 
ositions. The redundant part was composed of ideological rhetoric. East 
European economists had to use a form of coded language in order to 
protect themselves from the communist authorities back home. This part 
of their speech could be disregarded altogether. Thus, in 1967, after meet- 
ing an East European economist in a CESES conference, a right-wing 
foundation leader told Warren Nutter that “it was our feeling that his 
idea of reform was still a very long way from advocating a free market 
system.” Nutter replied that East Europeans had to speak in an “Aesopian 
language”: “Those who are accustomed to participating in such exchanges 
learn to recognize the key words in this coded language and to respond 
with appropriate key words until rapport is established.™ Nutter thus 
indicated that some parts of the speech of East European economists 
should be disregarded; the rest could only be conveyed through the me- 
diation of competent interpreters, such as libertarian economists. 

As a result, Nutter and the libertarians obscured the fact that East 
European economists, particularly those who attended such conferences 
as CESES, had long had access to Western literature and had long debated 
the nature of socialism and the necessary reforms with Western colleagues 
in similar forums. As we shall see in the next section, these economists 
were neither reporting merely the facts, nor was their true vision of reform 
masked by coded language. But such representations allowed American 


2” William J. Baroody, Sr., Papers, LOC, letter from Donald A. Collins, T. Mellon and 


Sons to Warren Nutter, May 9, 1967; William J. Baroody, Sr, Papers, LOC, draft 
confidential letter from Warren Nutter to Donald A. Collins, May 11, 1967. 
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libertarians to use East European economists as “naïve witnesses” re- 
porting from inside the black box of mathematical planning and thus to 
take it apart. According to Nutter, who attended the 1966 conference: 


It was readily apparent that the Eastern participants were more eager to 
hear from Western supporters of the market than from Western sympa- 
thizers of socialism. They have nothing to learn from the latter and in fact 
have something to teach them. The views of Western advocates of central 


planning must appear nafve, indeed, to those so experienced in tts actual 
workings.” 


Through this perception of East European economists, American liber- 
tarians could mobilize East European contributions and turn them into 
weapons with which to fight their own battles in the United States. The 
final step in this mobilization was to translate the East European critique 
of planning, via the Austrian translation strategy, into a large-scale lab- 
oratory experiment demonstrating the failures of Keynesian state inter- 
vention: “Another way to illustrate the role of market systems is to describe 
problems arising from experiments with administrative controls in com- 
munist countries. Even though these countries have succeeded in gen- 
erating economic growth, they have also been confronted by very much 
the same problems that are generated by price controls in capitalist coun- 
ties, though of course on a very much larger scale” (Lindbeck 1971, p. 
40).” 

To effect this translation, the libertarians brought Mieli and East Eu- 
ropean economists to the United States to meet with foundation directors 
and to give talks at university departments. Nutter argued that “such 
visits would have an important educational value for Westerners as well 
as Easterners. I can think of no more effective antidote to the current 
dirigiste mentality of academia than the message of these scholars from 


1 Willam J. Baroody, Sr, Papers, LOC, confidential memorandum to W. J. Baroody 
and others from G. W. Nutter, Subject CESES Seminar, Florence, September 14-16, 
1966. September 29, 1966, p. 4. Others, such as Turgeon (1971) and Portes (1983), did 
notice that the East Europeans were using “right-wing” ideas, rather than merely 
reporting the facts. 

n Compare an even stronger formulation by a later adherent of Austrian economics 
and observer of the rise of neoliberalism: “Probably the most significant self-criticism 
on the Left has come from Eastern Europe, where the failures of socialist policy are 
closest at hand, and where the first murmurings of a wholesale rejection of planning 


fundamentally objects to the whole iden of planning are to be found” (Lavoie 1985a, 
p. 235). 
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Eastern Europe.™ They expected a similar effect from sending American 
graduate students to Europe, to be “taught by the strongest critics of 
planning: economists from Eastern Europe.™ The libertarians construed 
their East-West exchanges as working toward two, mutually reinforcing 
goals: fomenting resistance to Communism in the East and translating it 
into a transformation of hearts and minds in the West: 


I know of few activities with greater potential payoff for a relatively tiny 
investment than the conferences and contacts now being arranged through 
Mieli. In many respects, the hope of the West Hes in the East. The best 
prospect for halting the plunge of the West into collectivism is revolt against 
communism in the East. It would be romantic to expect any single activity 
to move the course of history, but drops of water can wear away stone if 
properly concentrated.” 


Indeed, post hoc, American libertarians have reinterpreted the CESES 
meetings as part of a vast libertarian network that successfully revolu- 
tionized the world. According to Friedman and Friedman (1998), for ex- 
ample, Mieli created CESES precisely in order to promote free-market 
ideas (p. 338). What is missed, however, by presenting CESES as merely 
one in a series of libertarian institutions dedicated to the same goal—the 
Mont Pelerin Society, the Philadelphia Society, American Enterprise In- 
stitute, Volker Foundation—is the fact that the transnational dialogue 
reshaped both sides. It was not so much part of a successful libertarian 
conspiracy to topple communism and Keynesianism in one blow, but the 
breeding ground for the new hybrid discourse of neoliberalism, which 
was being created through the process of translating, on both sides, the 
knowledge produced by participants and mobilizing it to travel back to 
United States, to fight the wars of deregulation, and back to Eastern 
Europe, to fight the wars of reforming socialism. At the same time, this 
process of translation and mobilization was marked by the unequal struc- 
ture of the transnational network, in which Western economists formed 
obligatory points of passage and mobilized East European knowledge as 
data bolstering the universal applicability of their models. Nonetheless, 
it is these hybrid and dialogic origins of neoliberalism, rather than the 
arrogance and might of a Western monologue, that helps explain the 


4 William J. Baroody, Sr., Papers, LOC, confidential memorandum to W. J. Baroody 
and others from G. W. Nutter, Subject: CESES Seminar, Florence, September 14-16, 
1966. September 29, 1966, pp. 5—6. 

* G. W. Nutter, undated [1975], draft paper, p. 2; William Baroody, Sr., Papers, LOC, 
box 80, folder 2. 

* Wiliam J. Baroody, Sr., Papers, LOC, confidential memorandum to W. J. Baroody, 
Sr., and others from G. W. Nutter, Subject CESES Seminar, Florence, September 14- 
16, 1966; September 29, 1966. 
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course of the radical and rapid transition to capitalism in Eastern Europe, 
once communism fell 


THE WASTELAND 


When, after the revolutions of 1989, Western advisors arrived to Eastern 
Europe, they reported back home that they found the economies of the 
region in shambles. They discovered a world upside down, where the 
rules of economic rationality were ignored, and the expert eye discerned 
a vast wasteland of atrophied industrial growth, distorted price and in- 
centive structures, shortages, and rent-seeking. They concluded that rad- 
ical surgery was needed to remove the ruins of communism, create a 
blank slate, and reconstruct economic institutions from scratch: “Because 
the party was the state, the state collapsed from the top when the party 
fell and a great void opened up. This suggests a great opportunity because 
of the amount of destruction” (Aslund 1992, p.16; see also Lipton and 
Sachs 1990). | 

Western economists believed that they were bringing a new worldview, 
knowledge, and practice to this blank slate of Eastern Europe. As we 
now know, however, East European economists bad been participating 
in East-West dialogues about markets and planning for decades. Within 
these transnational networks, the interests of Western and East European 
economists were translated and aligned as the latter used the resources 
provided by the former to fight for professional jurisdiction and political 
clout, while Western economists had imported East European knowledge 
into the United States as “facts” and as undeniable proof of their universal 
models extracted from the laboratory of socialism. We argue that the rapid 
adoption of neoliberalism in Eastern Europe after the fall of communism 
was simply another instance of this translation and alignment of interests. 
Western economists’ diagnosis of East European economies as wastelands, 
for example, did not reflect the economic situation as they found it, but 
the assessments conveyed to them by East European reformers and econ- 
omists. It was another case where the knowledge produced by East Eu- 
ropean economists was construed as simply a report on the “facts.” Let 
us be clear: we are not arguing whether this diagnosis was correct or 
whether it accurately reflected economic reality.” Our point is simply that 
the social genesis of this diagnosis, as well as the prescription of “shock 
therapy,” should not be sought in the arrogance of Western advisers, but 


* Moreover, we would argue, with Jessop (1999), that “economic crises involve more 
than a final encounter with pre-given structural limits. They are manifested and re- 
solved in an inter-discursive field .. . through which social forces assert their identities 
and interests” (p. 396). 
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in the discourse developed by East European reformers and economists, 
who in the course of successive attempts at reform, and in the context of 
transnational network ties with Western libertarians, have developed a 
vision of the socialist economy as chaotic, inefficient, and in need of shock 
therapy. Such a vision was neither simply true nor false, but it was cer- 
tainly partial, taken as it was from a particular corner of the social field 
and reflecting the experiences of one specific contender in the struggles 
over the reforms. Moreover, this was an influential vision: the East Eu- 
ropean economists we quote here—Balcerowicz, Gaidar, Klaus, Kornai, 
Yaviinsky—were all-powerful political actors during the transition, rang- 
ing from special advisers through finance ministers to prime ministers. 

At least three independent factors interacted to create this vision and 
to steer it m the direction of such a radical diagnosis and prescription: 
(1) the “push” factor provided by the on-going struggle over successive 
attempts at economic reform, (2) the “pull” factor provided by the growing 
attraction of the dissident discourse of “antipolitics,” and (3) the Austrian 
translation strategy that construed the relations of central planning as 
submerged, distorted, and subordinated market relations, thus aligning 
the interests of East European reformers with those of Western critics of 
Keynesianism. 

In their own accounts, East European economists felt “pushed” into 
becoming neoliberals as a result of their experience with reforms during 
socialism.” Typically, they depict this experience as a series of failures, 
which clarified to them that the state socialist economy could not be 
reformed and needed to be abandoned altogether. We have no doubt that 
participation in the reform effort and the consequent disappointment 
played a major role in turning East European economists into shock 
therapists. This experience, however, must be interpreted in light of the 
fact that the struggle over the reforms was also a struggle over professional 
jurisdiction. For example, most of the reforms proposed by Hungarian, 
Czechoslovak, Polish, and Soviet economists during the 1960s and 1970s 
sought to decentralize the economy and give enterprises greater autonomy, 
while restricting central planning to regulation through indirect economic 
tools, such as subsidies and credits (Sik 1972). If fully implemented, such 
measures would have wrested jurisdiction over the economy from the 
hands of the politically trained bureaucrats, who relayed commands from 
the top down and supervised the behavior of state enterprises, and would 


See, e.g., Learek Balcerowicz’s “personal reflections” (Balcerowicz 1995, pp. 51-58, 
341-43); or Vaclav Klaus’s summary of the lessons of reforms (Klaus 1989, pp. 31—52), 
or János Kornai’s powerful denunciations of reform thinking (Kornai 1995, pp. 1-34; 
Kornai 1990, pp. 58-77), For a more ambiguous account, which nonetheless concedes 
that the experience of reforms has turned the reformers into “transformers,” see Kovics 
(1992). 
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have transferred this control to economists. These reforms included leg- 
islation requiring the employment of thousands of economists, who would 
know how to measure the economic performance of enterprises and to 
calculate the interest rates and subsidies needed to regulate them “indi- 
rectly.” No wonder, therefore, that bureaucrats aligned themselves with 
party hard-liners and vigorously resisted the reforms. Decentralizing re- 
forms would have marginalized their expertise and subordinated them to 
the economists (Bockman 2000). As a result of these jurisdictional con- 
frontations, reforms faltered according to a predictable sequence: first, the 
reformers drafted reform blueprints and implemented them; then, the 
bureaucracy sabotaged those plans, which led to inefficiencies and losses; 
then came the inevitable political backlash against the reforms; finally, 
the backlash turned into bargaining, tinkering, and modifying elements 
of the reform to suit the political balance of forces. 

East European economists developed their economic ideas and, for 
some, their radical reform stance within the crucible of the struggle over 
professional jurisdiction and the cycle of reform. As their bid for profes- 
sional jurisdiction was blocked, there were two characteristic responses 
of economists, each corresponding to one of the translation strategies 
inherited from the debate about socialist economic calculation, and each 
seeking to align their interests with different allies. A large group of 
economists turned to the neoclassical translation strategy of “formal equiv- 
alence” and focused on developing ever-more sophisticated mathematical 
models. These economists effectively chose to circumscribe their juris- 
diction so as to avoid direct confrontations with the bureaucracy. They 
claimed jurisdiction over the realm of simulation and speaking from it 
tried to engage economic decision-makers in a dialogue and to influence 
them. The common basis for this dialogue was provided by the idea of 
the “scientific-technological revolution,” which the authorities too agreed 
created new challenges and opportunities for Communism. They pre- 
sented computerization, in particular, as promising to reconcile in the 
future the competing claims of bureaucrats and economists (Lange 1967; 
Richta et al. 1969). 

The Austrian translation strategy, on the other hand, corresponded to 
a frontal counterattack on economic decision makers and an attempt to 
bring them, too, under the jurisdiction of economists.” Thus, it was typ- 
ically the choice of economists like the Czech Vaclav Klaus, who partic- 
ipated in CESES meetings in the late 1960s, at a time when he was still 


* Indeed, economists in this group cite a fundamental debt to Hayek and Mises, and 
were involved during the 1980s in heretical “apartment seminars” and secretive reading 
projects of the Austrian thinkers (Balcerowicz 1995, pp. 35-50, 340-41; Caizmadia 
1995; Klaus 1991; Komárek 1994-95). 
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a strong supporter of reforming socialist economies. However, he fell vic- 
tim to the backlash phase of the reform cycle (which in Czechoslovakia 
in 1969 was quite intense), was demoted, and his career was blocked. 
Consequently during the 1970s and 1980s his views radicalized (Eyal 
2000). In contrast to their mathematical colleagues, who Hmited their 
analyses to simulations of the economic sphere, these more radical re- 
formers have undertaken to apply economic analysis especially to political 
and bureaucratic institutions, since they perceived these to be the main 
impediments to reform (Balcerowicz 1995, pp. 1-16, 341-44; Klaus and 
Triska 1989; Kornai 1992). The disappointed and downwardly mobile 
reformers began to include political institutions within the definition of 
the economic, under their jurisdiction, in order to show that the obstacles 
or inertia that their reforms have encountered were not an external factor, 
but a structural component of the economic system, itself in need of 
reform. Hence they could use the Austrian translation strat- 
egy—encapsulated in concepts like “repressed inflation,” “hidden unem- 
ployment,” or “disequilibrium’—+o rename and reclassify features of bu- 
reaucratic planning as systematic distortions of underlying market 
processes and thus align their interests with those of Western critics of 
bureaucratic inefficiency, for example “public choice” economists: 


Reform economics was capable of providing an authentic in vivo analysis 
of economic disequilibrium (shortage), centralization (monopolies) and hi- 
erarchical bargaining, business cycles, state redistribution, nonmonetary 
transactions, shadow ecanomy, and so on, namely, of those phenomena of 
excessive market distortion which could otherwise only be examined in 
normal market economies in small scale, almost in vitro. (Kovács 1992, pp. 
318-19) 


There was also a “pull” factor provided by the dissident discourse of 
“antipolitics.” Antipolitics were not “apolitics.” The former involved first 
and foremost a rejection of the teleological, constructive rationality of 
social engineering and the proposal of a competing model of intellectual 
work that was radically antiteleological. Any attempt to engineer society, 
dissidents argued, was bound to achieve precisely the opposite goal be- 
cause it would ruin the very fabric of civil society, namely the qualities 
of individual freedom, responsibility, and self-determination. Instead, in- 
tellectuals should act more like educators and pastors, who cultivate these 
qualities for autonomous conduct (Eyal 2000, pp. 60-67; Konrad 1984; 
Shore 1998). The radical reformers fused these ideas with their own cri- 
tique into a wholesale rejection of the reform logic. The concept of “civil 
society” thus served to recruit another set of allies by translating economic, 
political, and moral interests into a single critique. As against “civil so- 
ciety,” the radical reformers depicted a socialist system, which was all of 
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a piece, a coherent, if distorted, whole, and one could not simply tinker 
with this or that aspect of it in order to change it. Radical surgery was 
needed to dismantle socialist state institutions, but not in order to engage 
in another project of social engineering. Rather, reformers should act to 
liberate the natural forces of the economy and civil society, the initiative 
and ingenuity of responsible citizens (Balcerowicz 1995, pp. 1—16, 341-44; 
Klaus and Triska 1989; Kornai 1992). 

This new vision of the social role of intellectuals and economists, how- 
ever, meant that these intellectuals arrived at the moment of transition 
in 1989 burdened with a deep suspicion of “the people,” whom they knew 
were not at all responsible or civil as required. This deep suspicion is 
explained by their alliance with the dissidents and by their common quest 
to act as pastors and moral leaders. Already during the 1970s and 1980s, 
both radical reformers and dissidents had opposed the social contract of 
“goulash communism,” which in their eyes made the population accom- 
plices of the regime in the economic and moral sense (Pithart 1989—90). 
This deep suspicion, rather than the arrogance of Western advisers, goes 
a long way toward explaining the peculiar features of the transformation 
strategy they proposed—that is, “shock therapy.” The need for shock ther- 
apy, they explained, was to send a clear and unambiguous message to the 
population and to the managers of economic enterprises that this was not 
another “partial reform.” They couched this point both as a lesson from 
the reform experience and as the implication of “rational expectations” 
theory, or the theory of “cognitive dissonance,” thus translating and align- 
ing their interests with some of the intellectual movements challenging 
Keynesianism in the West (Mankiw 1990). Mere reforms tended to fail 
because they were not radical enough; they were not able to overcome 
the tendency of economic actors to act on the basis of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy that things will remain the same and the tendency of the au- 
thorities to renege on their policies (the inevitable political backlash); and 
reform as it had heretofore been practiced did not produce a sharp enough 
“cognitive dissonance” to disabuse economic actors of their old ways (Bal- 
cerowicz 1995, pp. 51-58, 320-21, 342-44; Klaus 1989, pp. 45—48). 

We see, therefore, how false it is to assume that “shock therapy” was 
imposed on the postcommunist countries by Western economists and the 
IMF. By the mid-1980s, virtually all the future “transformers” had already 
reached the conclusion that the socialist economy was bankrupt. They 
depicted it as nothing but a system of “destroyed capitalism,” suffering 
from “extreme macroeconomic imbalance,” on the verge of a “macroeco- 
nomic disaster.” There was no time to lose, but neither could one play 
any longer with the sort of reforms, which were only “the imitation of 
capitalism under increasingly relaxed constraints.” The only way to over- 
come the economic problems of socialism was to transform it completely 
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into market capitalism. Moreover, such transformation could not, by def- 
inition, be achieved gradually, but must be implemented with the utmost 
speed. 


It is necessary to initiate [transition] out of “nothing,” from the situation of 
misinforming prices expressing one-sidedly only costs, but not reflecting 
thus far appreciation from the user’s side; from the situation of soft budg- 
etary limitations . . . ; from the situation in which . . . loss of profitability 


We must simply re-orientate ourselves with full consistency... . The first 
step must be the shock of the realization that it is not possible to continue 
steering the old course. (Jezek and Turek 1989, p. 66)” 


The overnight implementation of neoliberal stabiHzation and liberali- 
zation policies in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Soviet Union 
during 1989—91 was thus not simply a ceremonial bow to the orthodox 
Western doctrine, “the transition according to Cambridge, Mass.” (Murrell 
1995), but was interpreted by East European economic transformers as 
in direct continuity with the lessons they have learned from the era of 
reform. If the stories and recommendations of the radical reformers ac- 
corded with Western neoliberals, at least for the time being, this was 
neither because they were the truth about economic reality, nor because 
they reflected the need to accommodate the wishes of Western lending 
institutions,” but because of the Austrian translation strategy that over 
time, in the course of transnational dialogue during the Cold War, aligned 
their interests. Many of the new economic decision makers, or their ad- 
visers, who undertook to draw transition blueprints and implement them, 
had participated earlier in East-West conferences and academic ex- 
changes. In Russia, Prime Minister Gaidar’s team of economists included, 
among others, Petr O. Aven, Stanislav Shatalin, and E. Yasin, all of whom 
worked with Western economists in Vienna’s IASA. Two of the top 
economic advisers to the Hungarian government, Janos Kornai and Ta- 
mas Nagy, participated in Mieli’s East-West conferences, though one 


* See also Balcerowicz (1995, pp. 51-58, 314-20, 341-43, 365). He notes that on the 
matter of “shock therapy” he had complete agreement with the Russian economists 
Kagalovski, Yavlinsky, and Gaidar. 

X One should distinguish between external influences with respect to the content of 
the economic program and those factors that affected internal support for the program. 
In the Polish case, the latter was much more important than the former. In negotiations 
with the IMF, multilateral banks and Western governments, there was very little 
pressure with respect to economic strategy and its crucial details because the Polish 
program was basically in line with the goals of these organizations” (Balcerowicz 1995, 
p 310). 
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could by no means describe them as “students” of the Western economists. 
The same was true for Vaclav Klaus, the Czech finance minister and later 
prime minister, and for his closest collaborators, Tomas Jezek and Dusan 
Triska (minister of privatization and deputy finance minister, respectively), 
as well as for Poland’s first finance minister, Leszek Balcerowicz. 

Yet, the American economists and consultants who arrived in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union after 1989 were unaware of this dialogue 
and were surprised to find a consensus around neoliberalism This was 
because, as we saw, the forgetting of the dialogue was produced by the 
network itself and contributed to its functioning. It permitted American 
economists, once again, to interpret this consensus as “data,” further proof 
of the correctness and universality of their models.” The transnational 
dialogue was forgotten and observers simply perceived the diffusion of 
neoliberalism from West to East. In conclusion, we would like to recount 
an anecdote, whose ironic conclusion casts into sharp relief all the different 
aspects of the story related here about the transnational network, the 
existence of a domestic constituency for neoliberalism, the translation and 
alignment of interests, the built-in forgetting and misrecognition of neo- 
liberalism as “Western.” 

In 1989, Gorbachev sent his senior advisor to DASA in Vienna to 
request the institute’s assistance in organizing a team of American econ- 
omists, preferably from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, to serve as consult- 
ants on the transition to a market society. The Russians must have ap- 
proached TASA because the institute was familiar to them as one of the 
prime links in the chain of transnational ties organized around mathe- 
matical economics during the Cold War period. Gorbachev’s instructions, 
however, specified that the Russians were not interested in economists 
who specialized in the study of socialist economies, but rather in those 
who were experts on the workings of market economies. By a curious 
stroke of fate, the American economists who eventually teamed up with 
Gorbachev’s men were all from Yale. The Russians were in a hurry and 
Princeton and Harvard were still in session. The Yale economists were 
not strident free-market advocates. They included some former advisors 
to Democratic administrations who had supported state intervention in 
the economy. These economists were not knowledgeable about socialist 
economies or the Russian economy, and they treated the Russians econ- 
omists’ papers and reports as “data,” “on the ground” information. 


31 Wedel (2001) interviewed East European and Russian economists working in min- 
istries, who reported spending most of their time providing information to foreign 
experts, because these experts did not know much about the domestic situation. Foreign 
experts then wrote proposals, based on the “data,” which ministry economists found 
useless because they restated what tbey already knew. 
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The Yale economists worked in tandem with a group of Gorbachev’s 
advisers, composed of Russian economists like Anatoly Chubais, E. Yasin, 
G. A. Yavlinsky, and Peter O. Aven. Virtually all of these individuals 
were previously involved in the struggles over reforms and economic 
jurisdiction, and by 1989 had evolved into the type of radical reformers 
described above. The Yale economists report that they were “surprised” 
not to have any big disagreements with the Russians at their meetings. 
One American economist had arrived prepared “to do battle,” but found 
the meetings to be “a love fest.” 

There was, nonetheless, some disagreement. As in many other East 
European countries in transition, the main question was whether to trans- 
form the economy swiftly through “shock therapy,” or whether to opt for 
a more gradual approach. In one of those beautiful moments of historical 
irony, the American economists argued for gradualism, while most of the 
Russian reformers called for shock therapy.” The Russians’ preference 
for “shock therapy” was justified in terms of the Austrian translation 
strategy: the socialist system was composed of “distorted” markets, prices 
were not conveying reliable information to economic actors, and state 
ownership was a form of monopoly that led to vested interests and rent 
seeking. Moreover, this system was “all of a piece,” with its “own internal 
consistency” (Schneider 1990, p. 41). The system was in deep crisis, not 
least because previous reforms were inconsistent, contradictory, and never 
complete. This meant, therefore, that a much more thorough reform was 
required, in particular the complete removal of the state from economic 
life. And this must’ be done from above, preferably without consulting 
the public, because it was going to be “painful” and ordinary citizens 
could not be trusted to support market reforms. They were shaped by 
the socialist system into “administrative men” rather than “economic men” 
and would support “populist” policies. For all these reasons, there was 
no other way but to opt for “emergency measures” and “shock therapy” 
(Yasin 1990, pp. 20-21). The Russians explained to their stunned Amer 
ican colleagues that they too should be interested in these lessons, which 
were derived from the reform experience, because “such problems of the 
transition as debureaucratization and decentralization of management are 
of universal significance. Therefore, Eastern Europe may, to some degree, 
turn out to be ‘proving grounds’ for identifying feasible solutions” (Aven 


P Confidential interview conducted April 24, 2001, with an American economist who 
participated in the ITASA meetings. 

> Nordhaus (1990), e.g., argued against shock therapy: “In my opinion, such an ap- 
proach is too risky for as large, closed, and hierarchical an economy as the Soviet 
Union. As an economist, I simply could not guarantee that such an abrupt transition 
would not lead to a major breakdown of the economy” (p. 148). 
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et al. 1990, p. 7). In short, shock therapy was not only recommended in 
order to save Eastern economies, but also to serve as a laboratory ex- 
periment supporting Western economic theories. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article we sought to elucidate the causes for the rapid and enthu- 
siastic embrace of neoliberal economic policies in Eastern Europe after 
the fall of Communism. Unlike the many accounts that attribute neoli- 
beralism’s success to international pressure, blind imitation, or the need 
for legitimacy, we argued that it was due to an existing transnational 
network and dialogue. Following Latour, we suggested that the drafting 
of postcommunist transition blueprints, even with the participation of 
American economists, should not be analyzed as the diffusion of an in- 
novation from West to East, but as translation meant to align the interests 
of Western and East European economists and reinforce their transna- 
tional ties. Within this transnational network it was impossible to assign 
the role of active authors to American economists and passive recipients 
to East European economists. In this case at least, neoliberalism was not 
a preexisting theory or ideology that was disseminated from West to East, 
but was itself synonymous with the network that connected American 
and East European economists and with the translation strategy that 
coordinated their interests. 

We have suggested that new institutionalist sociologists would do well 
to pay attention not only to processes of diffusion, but also to how insti- 
tutional forms are reproduced, and, we suggest, following Latour, that 
this case allows us to think of institutional forms as actor-networks. Our 
understanding of the operation of the actor-network allowed us to perceive 
dialogue and alignment of interests, where others saw only imitation and 
imposition. We began with the socialist calculation debate and showed 
that it constituted a central discursive event in the history of neoliberalism 
by making socialism into a laboratory for economic knowledge. We also 
showed that Austrian and mathematical economists developed two dif- 
ferent translation strategies in order to connect results obtained in the 
laboratory to debates about market economics. We then documented an 
extensive Cold War dialogue between American and East European econ- 
omists, on the basis of these translation strategies, which permitted them 
to align their interests and use their network allies to fight their own 
professional and political battles at home. Finally, we documented the 
importance of these ties and translation strategies even in what was per- 
ceived as the triumph of Western neoliberalism, that is, the design of 
transition blueprints in Eastern Europe after the fall of Communism. 
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While we emphasized the hybrid origins of neoliberalism, we also an- 
alyzed the power relations intrinsic to transnational actor-networks in 
order to explain why neoliberal policies appeared to most observers to 
have originated with and been imposed by American economists. We 
showed that the network itself as part of its regular functioning produced 
this appearance. American economists occupied an obligatory point of 
passage within the network, which allowed them to mobilize the discourse 
of their interlocutors and present it as “data.” Thus, the interests of net- 
work participants were aligned by a translation strategy, which cast po- 
stcommunist reform as a crucial laboratory experiment validating Western 
economic theories. 

We hope that this modest demonstration could be extended in the future 
into a more general investigation of the origins of neoliberalism and the 
causes for its global success. Up until now, the few attempts to provide 
such an account focused on the larger macroeconomic or political context, 
such as the economic crises of the 1970s, stagflation and oil price shocks, 
the rise of global financial markets, and the victories of conservative 
political forces (Kelly 1997; Harvey 1989). These events were seen as either 
providing the definitive proof that Keynesianism was incorrect or as sim- 
ply implementing the interests of large multinational capital. We hope 
that our article provokes a more nuanced investigation, one that follows 
the networks constructed by economists, policy makers, and business 
firms, rather than too quickly extrapolates to larger causes. Why would 
such nuance be important? Are we just quibbling about theoretical niceties 
while the big picture is one of globalization-cum-Americanization? We do 
not think so. If one is convinced that the global spread of neoliberalism 
is simply the result of a monologue propounded by U.S. economists and 
policymakers to the rest of the globe, one is making one’s task too easy. 
One is tempted to believe that there is an easy answer and an easy target 
for resistance: attack the IMF, the World Bank, and the U.S. Federal 
Reserve; cultivate the local against the global; denounce abstract, uni- 
versalizing discourse formulated from the point of view of the mighty. 
According to this view, if we could only get rid of these centers and let 
those on the periphery determine their own fate, then we could avert the 
dangers of neoliberalism . But if the analysis we presented here is correct, 
the task of resisting neoliberalism is much more difficult. By no means 
would the periphery provide a stable point outside the networks that 
constitute neoliberalism, from which to analyze and resist it. 
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APPENDIX 


Table A1 lists the Hungarian economists who participated in Ford Foun- 
dation exchanges from 1964 to 1969. This is an incomplete list based on 
information from the Ford Foundation Archive (R2346, R2347). 











Year/Name Professional Affiliation 
1964—65: 
Jézeef Bognár ...... Director, Afro-Asian Research Group (1965) and cultural 
exchange program 
Andrés Brédy ....... Mathematical economist, Economic Science Institute 
György Péter ..... .. Director, Central Statistical Office 
József Sebestyen Mathematical agricultural economist 
Júla Zala ........... Official in the Central Statistical Office 
1965—66; 
Lajos Ács .......... Head, Department for Economic Research at the Hungarian 
National Bank. 
Gyula Bora ......... Economic geographer, Economics University 
János Hoos .. ...... Mathematical economist, National Planning Office; instructor, 
Economics Untversity 
Béla Kreké ... ...... Mathematical economist; instructor, Economics University; di- 
rector, Economic University Computer Center 
József Nyilas ........ Instructor in international economics, Economics University 
Gyorgy Ranki ....... Economic historian 
Ann Simon Planning and mathematical economist, Central Statistical 
Office 
1966—67: 
Iván Berend ... .... Economic historian and later head, Economics University 
Tibor Palinkal...... Instructor of international economics, Economics University 
1967-68: 
Béla Kádá ........... Economist, Afro-Asian Research Group (later, Institute on the 
World Economy) 
György Kondor .... Mathematical economist, Economic Science Institute 
Andrés Raba . ...... International economist at the Cycles and Market Research 
Institute 
Gydórgy Varga ....... Editor, Figyeld (economic weekly}; member, National Commit- 
tee for Management 
1968—69: 
Miklós Márton ...... Economic journalist, Népssabadsdg, editor, Gasdasdg 
Tibor Nagy ..... ... Financial law professor, ELTE 
Andrés Nyflas .... Department head, Economic Science Institute. 
Ferenc Rabar ..... Director, Laboratory for Information Processing (management 
science group) 


NOTE.— Al institutions menboned in table Al are located m Budapest. 
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The Making of Independent Capitalist Militia 
in the Gilded Age* 


Larry Isaac 
Florida State Untversity 


This study addresses a neglected question in movement/counter- 
movement dynamics, that is, why do countermovement activists 
select a particular organizational form in which to mobilize? Con- 
trary to the standard assumption that selection is a simple function 
of challenging movement characteristics, this study suggests that 
selection is a matter of organizational correspondence: the extent to 
which a particular organizational model fits (a) the counterframed 
threat of the challenging movement, (b) the broader field of coun- 
terframed cultural-political threats, (c) the characteristics of those 
embedded in countermobilizing networks, and (d) openings in the 
political structure. This argument is illustrated with primary data 
and secondary sources that allow a historical reconstruction of in- 
dependent capitalist militia formations in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
dawn of the Gilded Age. 


The prospects of labor and capital both seem gloomy enough. 
The very devil seems to have entered into the lower classes of 
workingmen, and there are plenty of scoundrels to encourage 
them to all lengths. [John Hay to Amasa Stone, August 23, 
1877] 


A month after John Hay penned these lines to his father-in-law, both men 
became involved in the formation of two private paramilitary organiza- 


1I am grateful to the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio, for access 
to the Cleveland Military Units Files, and I thank the WRHS staff for assistance, 
especially Ann Sindelar and Anne Salsich. I also thank Mary Jo Kline, John Hay 
Library, Brown University, and F. Bauman, Library of Congress. This research was 
supported, in part, by a Florida State University sabbatical leave, FSU Department 
of Sociology travel funds, the Mildred and Claude Pepper Endowment, and grants 
from Florida State University (COFRS) and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (FT-44785-00). I thank Larry Griffin, Judy and Kelly Isaac, John Myles, Jim 
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tions in Cleveland, Ohio. One was constituted as a cavalry unit, the other 
as a Gatling gun battery. As local manifestations of a much larger coun- 
termovement that was beginning to develop in opposition to nascent labor 
mobilizations, these organizations played a prominent role in maintaining 
urban industrial order in Gilded Age Cleveland. 

Historians and social scientists have alluded to independent military 
organizations, many of which were of antebellum vintage and shaped by 
the early republican volunteer militia culture. But others, including these 
Cleveland organizations, were established under very different historical 
conditions. Lack of in-depth data on such organizations has left scholars 
speculating about matters of founding motivation and class/status com- 
position (e.g., Cooper 1997; Montgomery 1993; Skowronek 1982; Reinders 
1977; Derthick 1965). 

In this article, I reconstruct the founding of these two organizations to 
answer three interrelated questions. First, what motivated this local mo- 
bilization? Second, who were the key activists who founded these organ- 
izations? Third, and of central theoretical importance, why did this mo- 
bilization take a private militia form? These questions are framed 
theoretically as a problem of countermovement organisational selection. 

Because challenging movements have received more attention than 
countermovements and because organizations tend to be conceptualized 
rather narrowly in the social movement literature (Clemens 1993, 1996, 
1997), why a countermobilization takes a particular organisational form 
is an important but often neglected theoretical question. When counter- 
movements are considered, analysts typically assume that countermobil- 
ization takes shape as a direct function of challenging movement char- 
acteristics, and the question of counterorganizational form is rarely 
entertained. I make that question my central focus and suggest a some- 
what more complex process, whereby countermovement activists select a 
particular organizational form from a larger tactical repertoire conditional 
on forces that include, but go beyond, the particulars of the challenging 
movement. I argue that accounting for form-specific countermobilization 
(not simply mobilization in general) requires rethinking the terms of social 
movement theory with an emphasis on the conditions of organizational 
selection. The analysis also draws from literatures on transformative his- 
torical events (Ellingson 1995; Sewell 19964), Gilded Age cultural currents 
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(Trachtenberg 1982; Bederman 1995; Beisel 1997; Haydu 1999), and class 
formation (Katznelson 1986) to explain the emergence and meaning of 
these organizations. 

I employ both primary and secondary data to develop my argument. 
The primary sources, heretofore unanalyzed, are from the Cleveland Mil- 
itary Units archives at the Western Reserve Historical Society (WRHS) 
in Cleveland, Ohio. My general methodological strategy follows the “ex- 
tended case method” (Burawoy et al. 1991) buttressed by insights from 
historical sociologists (Abrams 1982; Griffin 1992; Quadagno and Knapp 
1992; Sewell 1996a, 1996b; Abbott 1992, 1997; Isaac 1997; Haydu 1998).’ 

Drawing from a range of major social movement perspectives, I first 
specify the conceptual problem and outline a theoretical framework that 
will guide the analysis. Second, I follow with a historical analysis that 
focuses on the why and who questions regarding motivation for mobili- 
zation, both of which are central to explaining why this mobilization took 
a militia form. A key contribution of the theory is the concept of organ- 
izsational correspondence, the extent to which a particular counterorgan- 
izational model is thought by activists to be capable of contending with 
the challenging movement and also is consonant with their mobilizing 
networks and other major cultural-political challenges. Analysis of these 
organizations provides an important opportunity for theoretical devel- 
opment and offers a unique window on movement/countermovement dy- 
namics and elite capitalist class formation at the dawn of the Gilded Age. 


ELITES AND COUNTERORGANIZATION IN THEORY 


Given the importance of organizations to sociologists and the centrality 
of organization to social movement theory, it is surprising that social 
movement scholars have had little to say about organizational form. Con- 
trary to empirical reality, the language of organization in movement theory 
tends to be largely one of invariance; analysts commonly speak in terms 
of the generic social movement organization (SMO) without paying much 
attention to how or why movement activists choose to mobilize in one 
particular way over others. Because the few exceptional studies that have 


? The typical goal of the extended case approach, as applied here, is to develop a case 
ethnography or event narrative to highlight contradictions, gaps, or silences in existing 
theory for purposes of, at least partially, reconstituting extant theory. Because the goal 
is extension or reconstitution of theory rather than falsification/ verification, the 
selects unusual events, cases, processes, or situations (Burawoy et al. 1991, p. 9). The 
organizational cases analyzed here certainly fit the “unusual” characterization, given 
that no other cases Hke these are known in-depth and that the extent of the overall 
population of such organizations is also unknown (Derthick 1965; Reinders 1977; 
Mahon 1983). 
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considered the theoretical significance of organizational form have done 
so from the side of challenging movements (see Clemens 1993, 1996, 1997; 
Della Porta and Diani 1999, chap. 6; Buechler 2000, p. 204), this neglect 
is even more pronounced for countermovements. Despite widespread rec- 
ognition of the strategic significance of countermobilization by dominant 
groups, and the fact that organizations shape collective identities as well 
as signify meaning to external audiences (Clemens 1996), why specific 
counterorganizational forms are selected over others has received little 
theoretical or empirical attention (cf., Mott] 1980; Lo 1982; Meyer and 
Staggenborg 1996; but see Clemens 1997, chap. 8). 

This gloss appears in studies of movement (MV¥countermovement (CM) 
dynamics in one of two major ways: either there is silence on the issue 
organizational form (e.g., Mottl 1980; Lo 1982; McAdam 1983), or actions 
taken by CMs are presumed to flow in a straightforward manner from 
the characteristics of the challenger. For example, in his classic The Strat- 
egy of Social Protest, William Gamson (1975) argues that social movement 
success depends on elite perceptions of the challenger—specifically, was 
the challenging movement seeking to displace incumbent power or 
threaten the use of violence? The problem here, as Jeffrey Haydu (1999, 
p. 314) points out, is that “the study imputes the perception to elites on 
the basis of the behavior and program of challenger movements.” Con- 
sistent with this emphasis on challenger, Doug McAdam (1996, p. 341) 
has argued that “tactics and goals of the [challenging] movement largely 
shape the reaction of various publics to the conflict,” and presumably this 
would include the shape of CM organizations as well. Finally, David 
Meyer and Suzanne Staggenborg (1996, p. 1649) hypothesize that M/CM 
organizational forms tend to become isomorphic over time. 

The literature on M/CM relations is not totally silent on this question, 
nor do all scholars assume a narrow challenger-determining view of CM 
organizational form. Mayer Zald and Bert Useem (1987) suggest an array 
of factors that may be important. They argue that tactical repertoires are 
given broad shape by “existing ideology and social structure” (p. 252) but 
that choice of strategy involves more than the nature of the opposition, 
such as repertoires of available action, the acceptability of tactics to the 
constituency, available resources, and relations to authorities (p. 264). 
Expanding consideration to social factors beyond the characteristics of 
the opposition is a useful advance, but the question of organizational form 
is not directly addressed. Following Zald and Useem’s multifactor logic, 
I construct a theory of CM organirational selection from a variety of 
social movement perspectives. Each element is treated as necessary, but 
not sufficient, to explain elite CM organizational selection in this case. 

Counterframing—How do antagonists respond to collective action 
events produced by an opposition force? David Snow and his colleagues 
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(Snow et al. 1986) have argued effectively that one of the more important 
things movements do is signify. In order to produce social change, move- 
ments must actively construct meanings. This is accomplished primarily 
through “framing,” the use of cultural/cognitive categories that organize 
the meanings of a movement’s identity, claims, and actions. 

Challenging social movements typically motivate collective action 
through an “injustice sub-frame” (Gamson 1995). In the case of a CM, 
the meaning construction process that motivates is likely to be centered 
on a “threat sub-frame,” rather than on issues of deprivation or injustice. 
The process of counterframing (Haydu 1999)—a collective meaning con- 
struction process regarding the nature of threat and the action required 
by the countermovement to quell it—is likely to be shaped by a host of 
specific historical conditions including, but not limited to, aspects of the 
challenging movement. For instance, when challenging movements create 
especially disruptive events, they increase the likelihood that a counter- 
movement will mobilize (Meyer and Staggenborg 1996, p. 1638). More- 
over, such events do not happen in a vacuum. They are instead profoundly 
shaped, conditioned, and contextualized by other events (and associated 
counterframing discourse) in which temporal sequence is likely to matter 
in meaning construction (Abbott 1992; Griffin 1992; Quadagno and Knapp 
1992; Ellingson 1995). Ultimately events become elevated to crisis pro- 
portions when they get discursively linked to a central social cleavage in 
society Jacobs 2000, p. 9), like class. 

What type of linguistic code will be embedded in elite counterframes? 
To the extent that the challenging movement seeks to transform existing 
social relations and challenges dominant interests and institutions, in- 
cluding state authorities, it will be counterframed as an insurgent force. 
Serious, sustained CM reaction is likely related to counterframing that 
portrays the challenger as one who violates deeply held social values. The 
mass media may play an important role in fostering the process (Meyer 
and Staggenborg 1996, pp. 1639-42). As such, much of the discursive 
struggle will involve the symbolic (and iconic) spears of citizenship, civic 
virtue, civic vice, honor, threats to the social order, and steps required to 
uphold it when framing the countermobilization. Counterframing will 
likely employ “counter-democratic symbolic code” in which the social mo- 
tives of the challengers are framed in negative terms like “irrationality,” 
“excitability,” “madness,” and the very embodiment of evil that logically 
justifies the restriction of civil society and the “discourse of repression” 
(Alexander 1992). In general, to the extent that a CM represents powerful 
established interests seeking to preserve “law and order,” it will likely 
work to demonize the original movement by painting it in dark visions 
of tyranny, disorder, lawlessness, and anarchy, while wrapping its coun- 
termobilization in the democratic code of civil society and order that 
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justifies a rhetoric of repression—the sacred side’s “prose of counter-in- 
surgency” (Guha 1994). 

Collective action repertoire —Counterframing may help to target a par- 
ticular tactical response with certain requirements, but that response, 
including organizational mobilization, is not likely to be forthcoming un- 
less the model exists within the elite’s “organizational repertoire” (Clemens 
1993), a subset of a larger “repertoire of contention” (Tilly 1977), or “cul- 
tural toolkit” (Swidler 1986). In other words, for collective actors to con- 
celve of a particular organizational model as appropriate for counter- 
mobilization, the model must be culturally and experientially available 
to the actors; that is, the collective action form must not only be known 
to the prospective users but also accessible—there must be some minimal 
level of cultural competence with the strategic form. 

Fields of counterframed threats.—At any given historical moment, elites 
are likely to face more than one perceived threat to their privileged po- 
sition. Therefore, contrary to the narrow countermovement vs. single chal- 
lenging movement couplet, we should expect to see elite CMs emerge 
within a field of counterframed threats consisting of cultural-political 
fears. This array of “multiple counterframes,” then, would exert pressure 
on the selection of an organizational script for counteraction, especially 
if elites tended to transpose and synthesize multiple counterframes into 
a single logical corresponding frame (Haydu 1999). One key, then, to the 
selection of organizational counterform is the ability of a model to serve 
as a bulwark against threats on multiple fronts. 

Mobilising structures —Counterframing threats and access to organi- 
zational repertoires that are consonant with elite sensibilities may be nec- 
essary, but alone they are insufficient to launch and sustain counter 
organizations. Counter-SMOs, like challenging SMOs, require infra- 
structures of social relationships and networks from which collective ac- 
tion can be built, that is, “mobilizing structures”—“those collective ve- 
hicles, informal as well as formal, through [and around] which people 
mobilize and engage in collective action” McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 
1996, p. 3). People acting collectively through various relationships mo- 
bilize identity, sentiment (including fear, hope, anger), and resources Hke 
wealth, social-cultural capital, time, and skills required for counterframe 
materialization as organization. In the subsequent analysis, the key struc- 
tural networks around and through which emotion, resources, and or- 
ganization were mobilized consist not simply of economic class relations, 
but neighborhood, as a spatial condensation of those relations, fears, re- 
sources, and cultural repertoires. 

Political opportunity structwre.—Political opportunity structure has 
generally come to refer to the importance of the broader institutionalized 
political system’s role in shaping (enabling or obstructing) challenging 
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social movement action (e.g., McAdam et al. 1996; Tarrow 1998). A CM 
that mobilizes in organizational forms that parallel those of the state (but 
on a smaller localized scale) are most likely to occur when (a) the state 
is weak relative to civil society, (b) the state consists of structurally divided 
powers, (c) state and elite interests converge but actions do not, and (d) 
no legal restrictions preclude CM formation (see Meyer and Staggenborg 
1996). In short, gaps in state structure create openings that elites some- 
times fill or augment through organizational innovation. 

Selection as organisational correspondence.—Neither the “objective” 
character of a challenging movement or the counterframing of it by au- 
thorities would in itself necessarily dictate kow elites countermobilize. 
Given a menu of heterogeneous organizational types—an available or- 
ganizational repertoire—how will elite activists select a particular form, 
model, or script to counter a challenging movement? One answer is ef- 
ficacy—the form of organization that is most effective in accomplishing 
strategic goals is the one most likely to be selected. But efficacy is never 
simply an objective given. Judgment about efficaciousness will be con- 
tingent on the social characteristics of those mobilizing, and the state, as 
much as the social characteristics of those posing the threat. 

Recent work on counterframes (Haydu 1999) and organizational rep- 
ertoires (Clemens 1993, 1996, 1997) can be applied to this issue. Haydu 
addresses the question of how business elites selected counterframes in 
their discursive battle with the union movement during the late 19th 
century. Where there were several plausible collective action frames, each 
highlighting a different set of interests and identities, he asks why col- 
lective actors adopted one frame over others. His answer is “frame cor- 
respondence”—countermovement participants select a counteraction 
frame that corresponds with diagnostic categories and identities con- 
structed in and applicable to other organizational settings of their life- 
world (Haydu 1999, p. 314). 

Haydu’s focus is on the selection by elites of cognitive/discursive con- 
structions of the meaning of a challenging movement. However, the prob- 
lem of organizational selection is similar to that of Haydu’s frame selection 
if we understand, following Elisabeth Clemens (1996), “organizational 
form as a frame.” The social form in which a movement mobilizes, here 
countermobilizes, serves as a movement frame in the sense that it (a) 
informs collective identity, (b) shapes collective action, and (c) orients or 
articulates the activists with other actors and institutions (Clemens 1996, 
pp. 205—7). In short, the (counterymobilized organizational form appears 
literally as a materialization of a frame, or counterframes regarding mul- 
tiple threats. 

I argue that “organizational correspondence” increases the probability 
that one organizational form will be selected over others in an organi- 
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zational repertoire. By organizational correspondence, I mean the extent 
to which a particular organizational form (model) is seen by activists (elites 
in this case) as strategically appropriate for countering a challenging move- 
ment and is socially consonant with other salient aspects of their social 
life.* Integral to “their social life” are central networks and relationships 
around which mobilization takes place (“mobilizing structures” above) 
and other major cultural and political challenges (perhaps other social 
movements) facing the countermovement constituency. If discursive 
frames about such challenges (e.g., Gamson 1995; Haydu 1999) and or 
ganizations (Clemens 1996) both serve to shape collective identities, then 
we should expect to see meaningful correspondence between the two. 
Organizational correspondence directs our attention to the multiplicity of 
discursively counterframed concerns and how they can converge mate- 
rially in a particular organizational form posed for action. Therefore, in 
general terms, I argue that the likelihood of one form of counterorgani- 
zation being selected over others in a repertoire increases as that organ- 
tzational form corresponds (both strategically and socially) to (a) the coun- 
terframed threat of the initiator-challenging movement (here: the nascent 
labor movement), (b) the counterframed threats of a wider field of cultural- 
political challenges (here: municipal corruption, status closure, vice, man- 
liness), and (c) the social characteristics of local elite activists (here: cap- 
tains of industry) and the key networks from and around which they 
mobilize (here: employers’ association and neighborhood), including the 
cultural repertoire and resources that allow accessibility to and materi- 
alization of the organizational form (here: independent elite militias). 

I am not concerned here with the life course of these organizations, 
their specific activities, or whether or not they were successful.* Nor am 
I attempting to explain all forms of elite countermobilization during the 
Gilded Age. My focus is initial mobilization in Cleveland and why it was 
manifested in a militia form. The historical analysis that follows answers 
that question by first reconstructing the “great fears” that motivated elite 
countermobilization generally. 


* Clemens (1996, p. 211) implies something similar to “organizational correspondence” 
when she argues that the adoption of a particular organizational model becomes more 
likely “to the extent that the proposed model of organization is believed to work, 
involves practices and organizational relations that are already familiar, and is con- 
sonant with the organization of the rest of these individuals’ social worlds.” 

* I address these issues only in passing here because they are analyzed in depth in a 
separate article. 
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EARLY INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL AND THE “GREAT FEARS” 


Explaining the local mobilization of elites in 1877 Cleveland requires 
reconstruction of the historical context and culture of fear, both nationally 
and locally. Meyer and Staggenborg (1996, p. 1633) remind us that move- 
ment development, tactics, and impact are all profoundly shaped by a 
shifting constellation of factors exogenous to the challenging movement 
itself, and the same logic applies to the emergence of countermovement 
activity. The important national-level exogenous factors required to 
understand the formation of local elite mobilization begin with (a) the 
historical context on the eve of the Gilded Age, (b) the transformative 
challenging movement event, (c) state actions, and (d) generalized 
counterframing. 

Changing historical context—During the “age of capital,” roughly 
1848—77, America experienced a tremendous surge into industrial capi- 
talism triggered largely by the Civil War (Wilentz 1989; Lieberman 1986). 
War-induced demand and the massive expansion of the railroad network 
formed the distribution infrastructure for national product markets. The 
expansion of Western agriculture and the railroads created an “enormous 
appetite for machinery and iron products” that fed and, in turn, was fed 
by a vast new industrial complex centered in the Great Lakes region 
(Davis 1986, p. 29). The Ohio Valley between Pittsburgh and Louisville, 
and the lower Great Lakes basin—including Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee—experienced tremendous growth in mining, 
iron, glass, oil refining, shipbuilding, and rails (Wilentz 1989, p. 118). By 
the mid-1870s, industrial capitalists had ascended to a dominant position 
in the U.S. political economy. 

As industrial capital grew, so, too, did the working class. Within this 
new industrial order, rails were special because of their geographically 
expansive character, huge workforces, and tremendous financial resources. 
Industry scale, in turn, created a unique position for the extensive railroad 
working class (Davis 1986; Shefter 1986; Roy 1997). 

These conditions placed rails at the epicenter of the crisis. Between 
1873 and 1877, most of the major lines had put their workforces through 
extensive layoffs and a series of wage reductions, cutting pay by as much 
as 10% per cycle (Foner 1977, p. 20). Management simultaneously engi- 
neered speed-ups that took the form of “doubleheaders”—two engines 
pulling a longer train with a reduced crew (Licht 1983; Stromquist 
1987}—making an already dangerous labor process an extraordinarily 
perilous proposition (Bruce 1959, p. 45; Trachtenberg 1982, p. 91). By 
summer 1877, class conflict had been smoldering for several years as a 
decade of accumulated injury, capped by the political insult of capitalist 
arrogance (Irachtenberg 1982, p. 72; Lieberman 1986, p. 237), ushered 
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in the first shock wave in a series of great upheavals during the late 19th 
century. The working class, beginning with the rails, mounted its first 
national-level militant mobilization against the new industrial regime.’ 

Transformative event.—The rebellion was ignited by a rail strike on 
July 16 at the Baltimore and Ohio (B&O) yards in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia.° In response to the second B&O wage cut in eight months, work- 
ers refused to move the trains. Men uncoupled cars and moved engines 
into the roundhouse, announcing that the trains would not run until the 
pay cut was rescinded. The strike was backed by strong community sup- 
port and eventually succeeded in idling more than 600 cars. At the behest 
of B&O officials, the governor sent a local militia unit, but the few mi- 
litiamen who did not fraternize with the strikers and community sup- 
porters were repelled. The first attempt to break the rail blockade failed, 
leaving one striker and one militiaman dead. The governor turned next 
to the Light Guards from Wheeling. When these troops, 60 strong, 
marched into Martinsburg, they, too, sided with the strikers.’ B&O officials 
appealed to President Hayes for federal troops. The secretary of war was 
already declaring the outbreak “an insurrection,” and Hayes responded 
by sending 300 U.S. Army regulars to Martinsburg, ultimately breaking 
the blockade. 

The wildcat action was not contained. It spread east and north, and 
then west, “from trunk line to trunk line, until it virtually halted all rail 
traffic east of the Mississippi” (Cooper 1980, p. 43). Other workers walked 
off the job joining the railroad workers’ struggle. Coal miners and factory 
workers in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ilinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Iowa became involved. In city after city, masses of unemployed and 


s In the next section, following William Sewell, I use “transformative event” to mean 
“(1) a ramified sequence of occurrences that (2) is recognired as notable by contem- 
poraries, and that (3) results in a durable transformation of structures” (Sewell 1996c, 
p. 844) 

* Because certain key actions at Martinsburg were repeated in many other localities, 
the event bears telling in some detail The major book-length treatments of the rebellion 
of 1877 are Bruce (1959), Burbank (1966), Foner (1977), and Stowell (1999); useful 
condensed treatments can be found in Lens (1974), Cooper (1980, chaps. 3 and 4), 
Brecher (1997, chap. 1), Dulles and Dubofsky (1993, chap. 7), Zinn (1995, chap. 10), 
Fusfield (1984, pp. 345-48), Eggert (1990, pp. 441-45), Salvatore (1980), and Fogelson 
(1989, chap. 1). The major contemporary work is Martin 1877] 1971). 

7 Sometimes local militia men fraternized with strikers because they were neighbors 
or knew people in the crowd. But even in instances where personal relations were not 
the case, local militia often identified with the interests of strikers (Hinshaw 2002, p. 
12). One militia man revealed the relevant identity hierarchy as he explained: “Many 
of us have reason to know what long hours and low pay mean and any movement 
that aims at one or the other will have our sympathy and support. We may be mili- 
tiamen, but we are workmen first” (quoted in Foner 1947, p. 469). 
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working-class neighborhoods were mobilized into support demonstrations 
and battles with authorities (Stowell 1999). 

The largest and most violent confrontations took place in Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago, where armies of workers, the unemployed, and 
neighborhood people clashed first with police and militias, then with fed- 
eral troops. Portions of Pittsburgh and Baltimore were burned and de- 
molished—especially railroad and related company property—giving 
some areas the appearance of a war zone. In St. Louis, the nation’s first 
general strike put the city in the hands of workers for a week (Burbank 
1966; Foner 1977). 

By the time federal troops crushed the rebellion—in most places by the 
end of August*—the balance sheet indicated that scores of cities, from 
coast to coast, had become hotbeds of naked class warfare; more than 
100,000 workers had gone on strike; hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
workers were mobilized to action; more than half of the nation’s freight 
had been brought to a halt; more than 50,000 state/local militia saw action; 
railroad companies alone had suffered property damage in excess of $26.5 
million; over 1,000 workers had been jailed; and more than 100 lost their 
lives, most at the hands of authorities. 

The collective intensity of the events of summer 1877 was the con- 
junctive product of several powerful currents: (a) the spatial extensiveness 
and size of the railroad working class striking over serious accumulated 
workplace grievances; (b) a broad spectrum of people, including many 
unemployed, joining the railroad workers in their assault against a dirty, 
noisy, despised, and dangerous neighborhood intruder (Stowell 1999); (c) 
radical working-class organizations (e.g., Workingmen’s Party of the 
United States) that piggy-backed general strikes on to these actions, fo- 
cusing attention on the industrial capitalist order as the generalized class 
enemy (Burbank 1966; Foner 1977); and (d) spin-off strikes in other in- 
dustries (e.g., coal miners, iron workers, cigar makers). 

Counterframing events—The events that summer made a deep im- 


* In late July, approximately 100,000 coal miners in northern Pennsylvania fields de- 

clared their own general strike (Burbank 1966, p. 175), while the Army occupied West 

Virginia and Maryland until mid-August (Cooper 1980, p. 75) because of spin-off 
a P I j s 


reglo 
continued the struggle in which several workers were eventually killed by a “citizen’s 
posse.” Federal troops were called into Wilkesbarre, Reading, Easton, and points across 
Luzerne County, remaining until October (Cooper 1980, p. 77). By mid-October over 
10,000 cigar makers had answered what young Samuel Gompers would call “the tocsin 
that sounded a ringing message of hope to all” (Kaufman 1986, p. 95). 
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pression across the nation and beyond.’ Their sudden, massive intensity 
took the nation by surprise and frightened many observers (Eggert 1990, 
p. 442). As one contemporary put it: “The action of the mob in Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Chicago, and Scranton seemed to threaten the chief 
strongholds of society and came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, 
startling us rudely. For we had hugged the delusion that such uprisings 
belonged to Europe” (quoted in Cooper 1980, p. 44; emphasis added). 

Both the character of working-class collective action and the way it 
was counterframed changed with the new age of capital. The Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 “unequivocally defined the menace of working-class crowds 
for Gilded Age America” as the earlier ethnic brawl interpretations of 
urban contentious gatherings began to bleed into class conceptions (Leach 
1994, p. 194). Traditionally, the natural depravities of certain ethnic groups 
made for “demagogues” and “rabble,” the key combustible ingredients 
that constituted the notion of “the dangerous classes” (New York Times, 
March 20, 21, 1871; cited in Leach 1994, p. 196). In this view, Irish 
wildness was responsible for the New York City Draft Riots of 1863, and 
German ethnic qualities were to blame for the Tompkins Square Riot of 
1874 (Leach 1994). But in the post-Commune era, these elements were 
combined with three additional features forming a new middle- and upper- 
class interpretation of mobs, a new syntax of evil and repression: modern 
demagoguery was now equated with “Reds” and left-wing politics of any 
stripe; mobs came to possess the powerful inner dynamic of contagion 
(taken literally) through which even respectable workers could acquire 
the riotous disposition; and the distinction between “good worker” and 
“bad worker” began to dissolve in fear that the whole working class was 
becoming “insurrectionary rabble” (Leach 1994, pp. 196—97).” Journalists 
and scholars “described these groups as though they constituted a separate 
racial group—tike blacks or Indians—who were incapable of altering their 
inherently uncivilized and uncivilizable nature” (Painter 1987, pp. 21-22; 
Trachtenberg 1982, p. 71). The “dangerous classes” of the Gilded Age 
were being counterframed as racialized classes. 

The Paris Commune, along with municipal political corruption, was 
headline news during the 1870s, as anti-Commune rhetoric crescendoed, 


’ On the other side of the Atlantic, Marx wrote to Engels July 25, 1877): “What do 
you say to the workers of the United States? This first outbreak against the associated 
capital [in English] oligarchy that has arisen since the Civil War, will of course be 
smashed but it could serve as the beginning of the establishment of a serious labor 
party” (Padover 1979, p. 317). 

© Tn the earty 1870s, employers were speaking in terms of “good workmen” and “bad 
workmen.” The latter were an imported class of agitators who deserved draconian 
treatment, while the former refrained from participation in independent working-class 
organizations and related norms (Leach 1994, p. 189). 
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painting Communards as “vilest specimens” and Paris as a “hotbed of 
savages and banditry” in a “den of wild beasts” perpetuating a “reign of 
terror” led by “violent reds” (Bernstein 1973, pp. 59-60). The major New 
York papers led the way for the lesser presses by propagating theses 
regarding Paris and related inferences about the United States. Some 
quickly suggested that the view of U.S. exceptionalism be relinquished: 
the New York Times (June 18, 1871) announced that U.S. immunity to 
Communes had come to an end because there was, in fact, a mine “beneath 
every large city—not so easily exploded in America as in Europe—but 
existing with all its terrible elements even here” (quoted in Bernstein 1973, 
p. 68). Other major presses followed suit. The St. Louis Republican, for 
one, declared that “the Commune is the same savage the world over” 
(Burbank 1966, p. 178). 

Through the selective appropriation of event elements, press and au- 
thorities first negatively counterframed the Commune and then extended 
and amplified that frame in the United States. The Commune started a 
counterframing frenzy, a “narrative lingering” Jacobs 2000, p. 9), in which 
negative discourse was cumulatively extended from Parisian events to 
U.S. events during the 1870s by journalists and elite spokespersons, from 
the unemployed demonstrations in many cities—the Tompkins Square 
Riot of 1874 being the most notable—to the arrest of the Molly Maguires 
in the anthracite coalfields of Pennsylvania in 1875 to the founding of the 
Workingmen’s Party of the United States in 1876. Struggles by working- 
class Americans came to be imbued with images of the dangerous classes 
and the spirit of the Commune.” To the extent that framing contestation 
existed, it was highly unequal, as the framing market was largely mo- 
nopolized by mainstream print media owned by businessmen who were 
friends, neighbors, and associates of the main targets in the uprising. By 
the time the strike was sparked in Martinsburg, the mainstream press 
and political, industrial, and religious elites constructed the rebellion by 
drawing liberally from a syntax of disorder and requisite repression that 
they had been honing since 1871.” 

Press coverage of the strike and the violent events in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago, along with the national scope of the struggle, created 
fears of revolution as journalists quickly drew analogies to the Commune 


"! Painter (1987, p. 20) gives an example of a Massachusetts minister who, alarmed by 
the growing organization of shoe workers in Lynn, pointed to the general threat in 
both Europe and America stemming from what he called the “spirit of the Commune” 
with its “perilous fascination for intensely democratic instincts. . “* 

“I do not attempt to present the other side of the “framing contest” (Zald 1996) that 
appeared in some of the labor presses. I concentrate on mainstream journalistic framing 
because of its dominant position and because of the integral role it played in the 
organizational countermobilization examined below. 
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(Bernstein 1973; Cooper 1980; Painter 1987; Leach 1994). The St. Louis 
Republic was typical in its exclamation that “it is wrong to call this a 
strike, it is a labor revolution” (quoted in Dulles and Dubofsky 1993, p. 
113). Phrases like “Commune in Pittsburgh,” “Commune in Baltimore,” 
and “Reign of the Commune” peppered the front pages of newspapers 
across the nation (Bernstein 1973, pp. 68-69). Boldface headlines and 
editorials announced that communism was the taproot of the uprising 
and the culprit behind all the violence. It was widely believed that the 
masses of workers, the unemployed, and criminal underclasses were pro- 
voked, joined, or actually led by “Reds” of one sort or another (Painter 
1987, p. 22; Leach 1994, p. 202). Strikers and sympathizers in community 
after community were labeled “communists,” “ignorant rabble” (New York 
Tribune), and “a wild beast and needs to be shot down” (New York Herald), 
while the New York Times constructed the counterframe from a wide 
array of negative terms: “hoodlums, rabble, bummers, looters, blacklegs, 
thieves, tramps, ruffians, incendiaries, enemies of society, brigands, rap- 
scallions, riffraff, felons, and idiots” (quoted in Dulles and Dubofsky 1993, 
p. 115). The Chicago Inter-Ocean (July 23, 1877) told readers that the 
lesson of Pittsburgh was that strikers’ “organized opposition to law formed 
a nucleus for the concentration of all the vicious classes eager to defy it 
. . . a point for men disposed to evil and ready for plunder” (quoted in 
Leach 1994, p. 202; emphasis added), while the influential New York 
religious weekly, Independent, recommended appropriate counteraction 
in a vivid syntax of repression: “If the club of the policeman, knocking 
out the brains of the rioter, will answer, then well and good; but if it does 
not... then bullets and bayonets, canister and grape . . . constitute the 
one remedy. . . . Napoleon was right when he said that the way to deal 
with a mob was to exterminate it” (quoted in Boyer 1978, p. 126). 
Quickly published “official” book-length treatments systematically ex- 
tended newspaper counterframing. J. A. Dacus ((1877] 1969) referred to 
“socialism” in America revealed in the “hideousness” of the Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh mobs and that “the Commune had found a place in America.” 
Edward Martin (1971, p. 4) opened History of the Great Riots with fa- 
miliar refrains: “Almost without warning, the American people were 
brought face to face with a conflict which for a while threatened their 
very existence as a nation. .. . From all points came reports of lawless 
violence, of pillage, arson and murder. The worst elements of the Old 
World, that had been driven out of Europe, suddenly appeared in our 
midst, and proclaiming their terrible doctrines of destruction and rapine, 
endeavored to revive in our prosperous and peaceful land the horrors of 
the Paris Commune.” A year later, Allan Pinkerton, the founder of the 
infamous Pinkerton Detective Agency, published his Strikers, Commu- 
nists, Tramps, and Detectives [1878] 1979). Among lurid insights, he as- 
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serted that the strike was a European institution imported to the United 
States (p. 20) and that from “Martinsburgh the communistic madness 
radiated” (p. 161) like a “volcano had upraised its hideous head and 
belched forth burning rivers that coursed out upon the country in every 
direction” (p. 14). Pinkerton devoted whole chapters to the “Paris Com- 
mune” and the “Internationale,” which he accused of masterminding the 
U.S. rebellion, but he boldly assured readers that his agencies, “employed 
by great railway, manufacturing and other corporations,” were restoring 
order and pursuing and punishing the “instigators of the dark deeds of 
those days” (p. x). 

Growing working-class strength led spokesmen for elites and propertied 
middle classes throughout the Gilded Age to frame expressions of worker 
actions and solidarity by equating it with chaos, revolt, disorder, and 
social disintegration.” In their construction of this counterframe, they 
drew on portrayals of the low born as intrinsically “mob-like” and on 
well-established metaphoric conventions that characterized crowds as 
“natural forces*—*volcanos,” “storms,” “wild animal herds"—that were 
designed to degrade the participants and alarm the public (Leach 1994, 
pp. 189-90). After 1871, virtually every instance of working-class protest 
raised anew the question of whether an American uprising might follow 
the design of the Paris Commune (Leach 1994, p. 197). The National 
Guardsman (June 1, 1878) declared that many of the strike’s leaders were, 
in fact, refugees of the Paris Commune. By fall 1877, the “political reli- 
ability” of the working class had become highly suspect and a major source 
of anxiety among elites. 

Worker targeis.—In addition to the negative media counterframing, fear 
was fed by elites’ observations of the events produced by worker collective 
action. While the media emphasized random violence, the social organ- 
ization of collective action revealed a selectivity of targets that must have 
had a sobering effect in the privacy of elite gentlemanly conversation. 
“Everywhere the first target of the crowd’s fury was,” as historian David 
Montgomery (1980, p. 89) put it, “the interlocking directorate of railroad 
executives, military officers, and political officials, which constituted the 
apex of the country’s new power structure.”“ For months following the 


> There were, of course, other frames used to interpret the union movement more 
specifically (see Haydu 1999). The point is that a new master counterframe was being 
constructed in the wake of a series of “transformative events” during the 1870s. 

“ This “interlocking directorate” was in plain view during the confrontation, as Pres- 
ident Hayes permitted the states to define the terms of federal intervention, and the 


(commander of the federal troops during the uprising) are prime illustrations of this 
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great rebellion, industrialists and their supporters—especially this new 
“directorate’—“spoke gravely about how European communism had fi- 
nally taken root among the rabble of republican America” (Wilentz 1989, 
p. 130). 

Elite views of state actions ——The crisis also produced a discursive 
emphasis by elites centered on the dangerous state of affairs that existed 
due to the “ineffectiveness” of all local lines of defense against massive 
worker collective actions. Municipal police and local sheriff’s departments 
proved incapable of handling widespread disorder, they were too small 
and insufficiently trained, would sometimes side with strikers, and were 
generally viewed as corrupt (Fogelson 1989, p. 35). Local and state militia 
were equally problematic. Some states found themselves with little or no 
militia organization, while others had difficulties mobilizing units. Fre- 
quent reports of militia displaying solidarity with workers produced fears 
of conspiracy among some elites (Vourlojianis 2002, p. 47). Even in those 
areas that had militia that could be mobilized, troops were usually poorly 
trained, equipped, and organized for such duty (Cooper 1980, p. 11). 
Before the rebellion had ended, ink was flowing in a massive critique of 
existing militia organizations accompanied by urgent calls for reform.” 
These critiques were common among elites as they emphatically pro- 
claimed that part-time soldiers lacked the training and discipline necessary 
to handle large-scale rebellions (Fogelson 1989, pp. 38—40). 

Some local authorities were announcing that “the lesson of the strike 
was the necessity of increasing the strength of the police force” (Burbank 
1966, p. 182). Others believed that the salvation of the “better class” and 
social order depended on the expansion and wider distribution of the 
Army (Burbank 1966, p. 178; Wilentz 1989, p. 130). Thomas Scott (pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad), Marshall Field (Chicago merchant), 
and other wealthy elites urged President Hayes to establish permanent 
federal garrisons in key urban industrial centers (Scott 1877; Cooper 1980, 
p. 80; Turnbaugh 1979). However, even with wealthy barons and some 


directorate at its highest level (Cooper 1977, 1980). In some localities, the military 
brass were openly wined and dined in extravagant manner by railroad executives in 
the aftermath of the rebellion (Burbank 1966, p. 179). 

$ For example, Harper’s Weekly forcefully demanded “that henceforth the State militia 
must be an army trained for war, or the security of order is gone” (quoted in Cooper 
1980, p. 12} the Chicago Tribune July 25, 1877, p. 6) editorialized “that people who 
play sokiier under the name of militia . . . are rather worse than no soldiers at all for 
the purpose of quelling insurrection” (quoted in Cooper 1980, p. 91). 
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top military officials calling for action, Congress refused to expand 
appropriations. 

Political structsre.—The trajectory of the U.S. state as it developed in 
the postbelhim decades was the key to political structure. It was a state 
of “courts and parties,” in which governmental order was radically de- 
centralized as a means of providing support services to localities (Sko- 
wronek 1982; Shefter 1986). Armed force was rooted in provincial re- 
publican tradition—the locally based militia system—that depended on 
the amateur citizen-soldier. Within this tradition, strong citizens’ militia 
were considered the essential bulwark against the dangers of an inde- 
pendent sovereign and a centralized state (Skowronek 1982). Traditionally, 
militia were organized through regionally based voluntary social clubs 
differentiated along ethnic and status lines, weakly subsidized by the 
federal government, and fused with state and local political machines 
through patronage networks (Reinders 1977; Skowronek 1982; Montgom- 
ery 1993), all of which were increasingly distrusted by the new industrial 
elite. Consistent with republican tradition, the Army was demobilized to 
approximately 25,000 troops after the Civil War. Contradictions were 
emerging between America’s industrial realities and traditional provincial 
republican culture (Skowronek 1982). 

The Hayes administration was a concrete manifestation of these op- 
posing forces. Within months of his inauguration, the compromise be- 
tween Northern industrialists and resurgent Southern planters led to the 
removal of federal troops from the South. The Democratic-controlled 
House had earlier moved to secure the terms of the electoral compromise 
by reducing the ranks of federal troops from 27,000 to 17,000, while 
forwarding a statute that precluded the use of federal troops at Southern 
polls (Skowronek 1982). When the Republican-controlled Senate refused 
to concur, the Democrats froze military appropriations. Ironically, Re- 
publican-led railroad interests, via the former governor of Ohio, were 


“ General Hancock, commander of the federal troops during the uprising, warned: 
“This thing will appear again, and at that time, it will be necessary that the States 
should have a well organired militia, of force and power, that it be used promptly, or 
that the Federal Government shall have the means of commanding or—for the next 
time this comes, I fudge from the passions I have seen outcrop, society may be shaken 
to its foundations” (quoted in Cooper 1980, p. 83). The language of R. G. O’Brien, 
adjutant general of the Washington militia, was even more blunt: “In these times of 
contention between capital and labor . . . where the turbulent elements are so easily 
excited to deeds of violence by unscrupulous demagogues; the better classes of society, 
in the failure of the organized police to protect their families, property and lives, 

turn to a stronger force than can be put forth by an individual effort, and 
this force is the military arm of the state, which by unity of action and thorough 
discipline, becomes the ‘peace maker,’ upholding law and destroying anarchy” (quoted 
in Reinders 1977, p 94). 
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caught in a Faustian bargain with Southern Democrats who cut off funds 
for the Army just at the moment railroads, related industrial interests, 
and their Republican allies needed them most. Consequently, when the 
Great Strike began that summer there were only 3,000 regulars in the 
entire Atlantic Division; worse yet, they were without pay or provisions 
and operating on leftover rations and government loans. ‘These conditions, 
in turn, constrained political and tactical moves that Hayes made in send- 
ing troops to strike hot spots (Skowronek 1982, pp. 99-100), undoubtedly 
delaying the suppression of the rebellion. 

Within the broader political economy, 1877 was a major turning point 
between the old republican local militia tradition and an institutional 
structure that would be more compatible with the deep and violent class 
divisions of an emerging industrial society. From 1877 through the Span- 
ish-American War, the direction and shape of that new industrial structure 
would be fiercely contested. In fall 1877, industrialists and their allies 
were trying all the available order-maintaining options, but they were 
situated within an interregnum: the old republican form of armed force 
was inadequate (ineffective and unreliable) to the demands of modern 
class-divided society, but a new set of institutions had not yet been de- 
veloped. A military expansion and installation of garrison outposts in 
major industrial centers had not and would not materialize due to Dem- 
ocratic obstructions. Reform of the Army as well as a state-organized and 
integrated National Guard were still off in the future due to a stalemate 
of interests (Skowronek 1982, chap. 4).” 

A field of elite anxieties—The demons that preoccupied the Gilded 
Age elite extended beyond the nascent labor movement.” Political and 
cultural life was everywhere threatened, and many Victorian elite men 
developed a siege mentality. Throughout the decade, the “better classes” 
rallied against municipal corruption,” the source of which was seen as a 
combination of machine politics, bossism, labor unions, and especially the 
growing immigrant population (Wiebe 1967; Trachtenberg 1982; Haydu 
1999). During the 1877 uprising, the poor defense in many cities against 
the “rioting mobs” was interpreted as the result of inept, weak, and corrupt 


1 Tn the aftermath of the summer of 1877, the issue of Army build-up was hotly debated. 
Opposition tended to revolve around one or more of the following: (1) the lack of a 
external threat, (2) Southern resistance in the wake of Reconstruction, (3) expensive 
taxes, and (4) the inevitability of despotism (Fogelson 1989, p. 36). 

4 “Anxiety” was commonly used by elites during the Gilded Age to refer to a host of 
fears stemming from modern urban industrial life (see Trachtenberg 1982, p. 48). 

1 Boas Tweed and Tammany Hall were still hot news items in 1877. For a graphic 
illustration, see Harper’s Weekly (November 10, 1877, p. 881) political cartoon “the 
Web of Ruin” featuring the big “Boss Spider” waiting to pounce on the “New York 
Fly.” 
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local government, police, and militia (Reinders 1977). This problem re- 
quired that “leading citizens” rethink civic leadership and local social 
control, while the very meaning of “leading citizen” was narrowed to 
“respectable men of property” (Haydu 1999, p. 320). 

The “robber barons” were not only obsessed with accumulating eco- 
nomic capital, but were taken with the accumulation of social and cultural 
capital as well (Beisel 1997). Case studies of late-19th-century cities report 
a consistent picture of class and status segregation, a growing “status 
closure” that operated through a dual dynamic (Haydu 1999, p. 321): 
withdrawal of the upper class from various multiclass organizations and 
the exclusion of the “lower orders” from high-status formations. Status 
closure, then, was a way to protect against the threat of status degradation 
through contamination, and the process appeared in virtually all spheres 
of life: neighborhoods, social clubs, schools, high society cultural associ- 
ations, cemeteries (Trachtenberg 1982; DiMaggio 1982; Haydu 1999), class 
relations (Hattam 1993), in money, manners, and morals (Lamont 1992), 
and, as it turns out, in militias. 

Vice was a major threat to Victorian elites, too. Obscenity, prostitution, 
gambling, and alcohol contributed to the corruption of municipal politics, 
generally debased morality, and threatened good neighborhoods, families, 
and children. Moral pollution had its roots, like so many other threats to 
elites, in the growing immigrant working-class populations. Middle- and 
upper-class antivice/moral reform movements were vehicles for cleanup 
(Beisel 1997). 

The gender regime of Victorian manliness was also at risk. The view 
that the new urban industrial order was “devouring manhood” became 
increasingly widespread in the postbellum decades (Kimmel 1996, p. 121), 
fed by a variety of different sources. First, the modern competitive econ- 
omy was producing “neurasthenia,” a nervousness or anxiety thought to 
accompany the demands of an increasingly modern, mechanical, time- 
conscious world (Trachtenberg 1982; Bederman 1995). But this was a 
gendered, class-specific malady thought to afflict only the nervous systems 
of male “brain workers,” but not “muscle-workers,” the “lower orders,” 
or women (Trachtenberg 1982). Second, indulgence in softness, indolence, 
or luxury could lead to the loss of “nobleness, dignity, honor, and man- 
hood,” while other vices (alcohol, certain foods, dancing, gambling, sex) 
should be tempered or avoided altogether, lest they diminish manly dis- 
position and constitution (Kimmel 1996, pp. 47-48). Third, the sense of 
a growing feminization stemmed from the increasing separation of gender 
spheres (especially in the middle and upper classes) and in the corre- 
sponding dominant role of mothers in socializing young men into “the 
gentle virtues,” “the sensibilities and moral values associated with the 
adult female role” (Carnes 1990, p. 47). Fourth, feminization stemmed 
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from changes in literary culture; the Victorian era saw a bifurcation of 
high and mass culture (DiMaggio 1982), both of which were increasingly 
infused with a “feminine sentimentalism” (Douglas 1977). Fifth, some 
believed that manly degeneration was attributable to the “supposedly 
weaker and less virile races and ethnicities” populating northern industrial 
cities (Kimmel 1996, p. 121). And finally, women’s rights and suffrage 
movements appeared as direct assaults on Victorian patriarchy (Banks 
1986). 
The 1877 uprising reverberated through and amplified all these pre- 
existing fears because they were, at root, connected in elite counterframes 
(Haydu 1999), and to exacerbate one was to exacerbate all others. Elites 
felt strongly that bold steps must be taken if American society was not 
to collapse (Irachtenberg 1982, p. 48). 

In the aftermath of summer 1877, changes did take place. Although 
unchanged in size, the Army’s functional role shifted qualitatively as it 
was increasingly used as a national industrial police force with strike duty 
being one of its important peacetime responsibilities.” State legislatures 
were spurred to expand and refurbish their state military apparatus (Coo- 
per 1980, p. 91), and by 1879, the National Guard Association was formed 
to lobby for a real national guard (Reinders 1977, p. 82). Both the social 
and physical environment quickly came to reflect a new militarization.” 
But even with this resurgence of state-level militia support, federal troops 
in their new strikebreaking capacity, and build-up of private corporate 
armed force,” there were some in the urban industrial centers who be- 
lieved that protection of order and the “better class” from evil and disorder 


meetings and demonstrations, and collaborating with corporate officials and civil lead- 

ers allied with management” (Cooper 1977, p. 182). 

11 This new military presence appeared in public social events (e.g., parades, holidays), 

private social events (¢.g., “society” balls and banquets), and in the physical architecture 
ive castellated 


known as “military Gothic” design (see Fogelson 1989). There were, indeed, parallels 
in the militarization of the environment in post-Commune Paris and post-1877 America 
(Painter 1987). 

2 Private corporations, especially railroads, drew on private agencies such as the Pink- 
ertons and strengthened their “Coal and Iron Police” (private armies formed and paid 
for by company owners) in the aftermath of 1877 (Mahon 1983, pp. 112-13; Zinn 1995, 
p. 246). “Labor injunctions” as “orders in receivership” first used in 1877 (Tomlins 
1985, pp. 49-50) would also mushroom over the next several decades (McCammon 
1993) as weapons used by employers against the emerging labor movement. See Griffin 
et al. (1986) for an analysis of a variety of employer tactics used against the labor 
movement by the turn of the century. 
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was the civic duty of the “better class” itself. Matters of such vital interest 
simply could not be left to questionable third parties. 


EVENTS AND COUNTERMOBILIZATION IN CLEVELAND 


Events in Cleveland.—The rebellion broke out in Major urban centers, 
as well as in small towns across Ohio. It would have been reasonable to 
expect Cleveland to be the most contentious location in the state because 
it had all the presumed incendiary elements: massive growth in rails and 
heavy industry coupled with extreme inequality signified in the opulence 
of Euclid Avenue mansions juxtaposed against the squalid, flimsy hovels 
inhabited by immigrant working-class families existing in the shadows of 
industrial smokestacks across the “Iron Ward,” Cuyahoga River “Flats,” 
and “Whiskey Hill.” Cleveland’s working class had, indeed, grown more 
militant as strikes became virtually a monthly occurrence in the decade 
prior to the rebellion (Whipple 1951; Bruce 1959, p. 204; Hough 1977, p. 
. 59). 

Contrasted with cities like Pittsburgh or Chicago, events in Cleveland 
were tame. By the time the national confrontation broke out on the rails, 
several local conditions conspired to moderate labor actions. First, labor 
had just been defeated in two large strikes: iron workers struck the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill from January to May, and the coopers went out at 
Standard Oil from April to July (Bruce 1959; p. 204; Hough 1977). Second, 
several Cleveland railroad officials responded to rail strikes in ways that 
minimized confrontation (Bruce 1959, p. 205). Third, from January 
through the summer, detachments of “special police” were stationed at 
various industrial sites throughout the city in an attempt to deter labor 
(Hough 1977, pp. 90-91). Fourth, the Cleveland Fifth Regiment, Ohio 
National Guard, formed earlier that year, was mobilized for strike duty 
(Whipple 1951, p. 93). Finally, the mayor placed General James Barnett 
in command of the city’s military companies for purposes of reinforcing 
the police (Vourlojianis 2002, p. 47). 

Strikes occurred on several major Cleveland rails that summer: Amasa 
Stone’s Lake Shore and Michigan and J. H. Devereux’s Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis (Bruce 1959, p. 205). But these 
conflicts were relatively mild. Other Cleveland-based rail companies man- 
aged to avoid significant confrontation. The Atlantic and Great Western 
did not cut wages and suffered no strike action, while the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh management locked workers out before they could strike 
(Bruce 1959, p. 205). Although the Lake Shore and Michigan was par- 
alyzed for about two weeks, and rail traffic into and out of the city had 
been largely halted by strike actions at other points around the country 
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(Cigliano 1991, p. 8}—for example, Standard Oil and the Rolling Mill 
were shut down for several days due to coal shortages (Bruce 1959, p. 
205)—Cleveland escaped the 1877 rebellion without major violence or 
property damage (Whipple 1951, p. 90; Hough 1977). 

Militia mobilizations —While events were relatively subdued in Cleve- 
land, local elites were fearful that the “common militia” would not likely 
be reliable to deal with striking workers. Some elites urged President 
Hayes to send federal troops to ensure order (Burbank 1966, p. 175). John 
Hay’s letters in July and August to his father-in-law, Amasa Stone, who 
was vacationing in Europe, clearly indicate just how dangerous he be- 
lieved the situation to be (see letters in Thayer [1915, pp. 1-5). Major- 
General Mortimer D. Leggett wrote General James Barnett of the nature 
of the problem in August: “If called out it [the common militia] would be 
likely, largely to fraternize with the turbulent elements” (WRHS 18; cited 
in Vourlojianis 2002, pp. 47-48). Leggett and Barnett mobilized “leading 
citizens” as a “Cleveland Reserve” who would support the police should 
labor troubles demand it (Vourlojianis 2002, p. 48). Many of these “leading 
citizens” gathered in September to form the city’s first independent elite 
militia of postbellum vintage—The First City Troop (FCT). The minutes 
of this first meeting contained the following excerpt: 


September 19th, 1877: Pursuant to call an informal meetmg was held in 
Weisgerber’s Hall to discuss the feasibility of raising in this city an inde- 
pendent company of Cavalry. On motion of Mr. John Tod, Col. W.H. Harris 
was appointed Chairman of the meeting, and Dr. Frank Wells, Secretary. 
On taking the chair the president stated the objects of the meeting and the 
advantages which would arise from such an organization as was projected. 
By an unanimous vote of those present it was decided to take the prelim- 
inary steps to raise an independent Cavalry company. (WRES 3, p. 7; 
emphasis added) 


There were subsequent meetings on September 26 and October 3 dealing 
with cost of uniforms, accoutrements, and the like at the same location. 
The FCT was formally founded in the fourth meeting on October 10, 
1877 (WRHS 2, 3). 

The Cleveland Gatling Gun Battery (GGB) founding occurred in two 
phases. The first consisted of the action taken by four men—General 
James Barnett, H. J. McKinnie, Jabez Fitch, and John Tod—who formed 
the original “citizen committee” to clandestinely purchase the first Gatling 
guns in fall 1877. The second phase consisted of enrolling charter members 
and drafting by-laws, which culminated on June 21, 1878 (WRHS 11, 
12). Following traditional military practice, there was a clear division of 
labor in the formation of these organizations: the mounted FCT provided 
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speed and mobility, while the GGB was equipped with the most deadly 
weapons available.” 

The founders emphasized the need for both organizations to be thor- 
oughly independent and reliable (WRHS 2, 3, 11, 12), qualities that had 
special meaning in this context. Independence meant that these were 
private citizen (paramilitary) organizations with autonomous command 
and organirational structure. Independence also meant that both units 
were self-organized and financed by members and honorary members, 
including expenses associated with all uniforms, equipment, weapons, 
armory buildings, and travel Johnson 1879, pp. 209-10). In the postbel- 
lum era, independence also meant reliability—effective, competent mili- 
tary performance, as well as the elimination of worry over unreliable 
working-class militia members who were either ill-trained, did not show 
up when needed, or fraternized with the enemy. 

Internal memoranda and commemorative accounts leave little doubt 
that the immediate motivation for mobilization was the threat associated 
with the labor uprising and the likelihood that it would happen again 
(WRHS 3, 5, 6, 11, 12). But other important questions remain. With events 
relatively subdued in Cleveland, why were these men so consumed with 
fear? What was at risk? And if they were to take action, why form their 
own military organizations when other options were certainly available? 
Exactly who were these “prominent men’—men like John Tod and Colo- 
nel W. H. Harris? Were these “public-spirited men” linked through any 
important networks? 


EXPLAINING CLEVELAND ELITE COUNTERMOBILIZATION IN 
THE PARAMILITARY FORM 


Status of the actors —Who the founders and underwriters were is cen- 
tral to understanding and interpreting the character of these organizations 
and why mobilization took the paramilitary militia form. In the case of 
the FCT and GGB, there is a class accent that was more distinctly elite 
capitalist than that of any other known postbellum militia organization. 
The language used to describe the membership during the latter decades 
of the 19th century was consistently a blending of public virtue, economic 
means, and high society status. News accounts and official histories were 
peppered with descriptive phrases like “prominent men of business in the 
city” (WRHS 11), “prominent business men” (WRHS 12), “prominent civic, 


> When the GGB was founded, Gatling guns were capable of firing up to 1,200 rounds 
per minute (WRHS 10). The Cleveland elites may have been drawn to the Gatling 
because it had been used with bloody result by a Philadelphia unit of the Pennsylvania 
militia against crowds in Pittsburgh that summer (Mahon 1983, p. 112). 
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business and military leaders of Cleveland” (WRHS 6), “a certain group 
of public-spirited men” (WRHS 3), and “men of position in the commu- 
nity” (WRHS 3). These were “the better people” (Salvatore 1980, p. 531), 
the “who’s who” of Cleveland “high society” families who comprised the 
founding rosters of these two paramilitary organizations. The charter and 
honorary members of FCT are listed in appendix table Al.” Charter 
members of the GGB are presented in appendix table A2. 

These rosters indicate that six men—Charles W. Bingham, John Ford 
Evans, Wiliam F. Goodspeed, Wiliam H. Harvey, Ralph Hickox, and 
John Tod—were charter members of both organizations, indicating ex- 
plicit interorganizational Hinks. Nine families had multiple family mem- 
bers represented on one or the other charter rolls: Billings, Bolton, Calkins, 
Harvey, Hickox, Hoyt, Masters, Norton, and Perkins. These organizations 
may have been independent of some social relations (e.g., state control 
and dependence on subaltern class members), but they were not inde- 
pendent of one another; members worked, drilled, and socialized together 
(WRHS 4). 

What sort of elites were these? The men and their families who con- 
stituted these organizations were the major players in Cleveland com- 
merce, banking, and manufacturing. Some, like the Binghams, had come 
from a long line of financiers and bankers. Several Cleveland banks had, 
indeed, been founded or managed by the Binghams. Other families were 
more eclectic in their capitalist roots. The Perkins boys hailed from a 
family pedigree that included prominent railroad factors (father Jacob 
Perkins was the founder and president of the Cleveland & Mahoning 
Railroad), industrialists, and bankers. Still others, like Samuel Mather 
and John Tod, were involved in Great Lakes ore and coal shipping. While 
it would require too much space to detail the economic status of each of 
the more than 100 founders and honorary members of these two organ- 
izations, a select few from each roster serve to round out the picture of 
these men who volunteered their own time and money to protect Cleve- 
land from the specter of massive disorder and evil, “the very devil,” ac- 
cording to Cleveland millionaire and FCT charter member John Hay 
(Library of Congress [LC 1). Examples from the FCT charter and hon- 
orary membership lists, and the GGB founders, are shown along with 
industrial information in tables 1, 2, and 3. 

Key dimensions of social class are summarized in table 4. The categories 
of banking, manufacturing industrialist, commercial enterprise, and pro- 
fessional exhaust the economic activity of these men, and all categories 
are represented across both organizations. The category “capitalist enter- 


* “Honorary members” contributed financially and symbolically rather than through 
active duty. 
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prise,” shown m table 4, represents those militia members who were di- 
rectly engaged in capitalist economic enterprise or came from families 
who were. The residual compositions (the difference between percentages 
shown and 100%) represent professionals (mostly physicians, lawyers, and 
politicians). However, manufacturing interests—including rails, ore min- 
ing, lake ship Hnes, iron, and steel industries—tended to be dominant. 
Manufacturing industrialists were most prominent among FCT charter 
and honorary members, while industrialists and professionals were ap- 
proximately even in the GGB membership. 

The FCT and GGB boasted an impressive list of powerful economic 
and political leaders. One can infer from data presented in a contemporary 
Cuyahoga County history Johnson 1879) that the aggregate membership 
of these two organizations had: (1) individual or family ties to all major 
financial institutions in the city of Cleveland, (2) individual or family ties 
to more than half of the manufacturing concerns, (3) more than 40% of 
the membership connected either directly or indirectly through family ties 
to major social, financial, or manufacturing organizations, and most had 
multiple organizational ties. Virtually all individuals or their fami- 
Hes—98% of FCT and 95% of GGB*—were listed in the “high society” 
social register or Blue Book when it was first published in the mid-1880s 
(WRHS 13). 

Mobilising structwres—These “prominent men” were connected 
through a dense web of economic, social, cultural, and kinship relations, 
but two social networks stand out as particularly significant in the mo- 
bilization—an employers’ association and neighborhood. 

Cleveland had a relatively cohesive capitalist class during the second 
half of the 19th century. There was no “old money aristocracy” like Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia to serve as a faction against the new industrial 
millionaires. Because the area had been part of the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, a large proportion of the families originated from New England 
Puritan stock, giving the class an important cultural homogeneity. The 
residential ecology of the city both reflected and furthered the integration 
of the capitalist elite in social and cultural activities (more below). The 
cohesiveness of Cleveland’s mercantile and capitalist interests was also 
reflected in and furthered by the Cleveland Board of Trade. Established 
in 1848 Johnson 1879), one of the earliest known employers’ associations 
(cf., Bonnett 1956), the board’s membership represented every segment 


= The residual here (Le., the small difference between these percentages and 100%) is 
likely due to out-migration and mortality prior to the publication of the first Cleveland 
social register in the mid-1880s. For instance, Henry Flagler of Standard Oil (FCT 
honorary member, see app. table Al) was not listed because he had moved to Florida 
before pubHcation. 
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TABLE 4 
DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL CLASS COMPOSITION FOR CLEVELAND ELITE MILITIAS 














Capitalist Soctal Euchd EucHd 
Unit N = Enterprise (%)* Repster (%)' Avenue (%)’ Neighborhood (%7 
FCT—charter ..... 42 80 98 72 88 
FCT—honorary .. 30 84 91 68 90 
GGB—charter ..... 53 64 95 50 83 
* Individual member or member's family of origin was economically engaged m manufacturing, min- 
commerctal residual (difference 
shown and 100%) is composed of professionals la politicians) and a few unknowns. 
For sources, sco notes for tables 1, 2, 3 as well as Contes (1924) and Wilson (1932, 1937) 
' member or member’s family of origin Hsted in the first register. Seo 


WRHS 13. 
t Individual member or member’s family of origin resided on Euchd Avenne “MilHonaire's Row ” See 


a slight underestimate as shown here. See WRHS 13; Cigftano (1991) 


of capital in the city (WRHS 16). Virtually all the initial mobilizers of the 
FCT and GGB—Colonel W. H. Harris, General James Barnett, H. J. 
McKinnie, and many others*—were also members of the board. John 
Tod, who was instrumental in both initial mobilizations, was the Cleve- 
land Board of Trade vice president Johnson 1879). 

However, as important as narrow economic interests were in these 
mobilizations, neighborhood figured to be just as significant. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the GGB and FCT members had their homes or 
family estates located in the exclusive “Millionaire’s Row” segment of 
Euclid Avenue, acclaimed as one of the most beautiful boulevards in the 
world, rivaling the Champs Elysées and forming a “linear roll call of 
residences of Cleveland’s business and cultural leaders” during the last 
half of the 19th century (Cigliano 1991, p. 2). Others resided on neigh- 
boring fashionable Prospect and Superior Avenues (WRHS 13). A map 
of 1877 Cleveland (WRHUS 15) shown in figure 1 illustrates the highly 
concentrated residential location of these paramilitary capitalist elites. 
Virtually all members lived in the highlighted “Euclid neighborhood” area 
extending approximately two miles between Erie Street (now East Ninth) 
and Wilson Street (now East Fifty-fifth) flanked by Superior Avenue on 
the north and Prospect Avenue to the south. High society Cleveland, 
located within the Euchd corridor, was a tightly knit community organized 
by all the bonds of social class—commerce (overlapping directorships and 
co-ownerships in finance and industry), neighborhood (mostly Euclid Av- 
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enue), social clubs, civic associations, churches, and social functions (par- 
ties, balls, and banquets). 

Substantial resources were required to launch and sustain military or- 
ganizations that independently financed all needs—uniforms, horses, 
travel, weapons, social events, and buildings.” In the case of the Cleveland 
elite, important indigenous resources were certainly available: (a) tight- 
knit community centered on the Euclid corridor that exuded political and 
cultural capital, (b) enormous personal wealth and time to devote to the 
organizational cause, (c) organizational skills of many members who had 
experience establishing and operating railroads, banks, steel rolling mills, 
and other forms of business enterprise, and (d) an impressive stock of 
military skill (more below). 

Local counterframing.—While events in Cleveland never reached the 
proportions of those in other major industrial cities, the national con- 
frontation between labor and capital made a deep impression on the city’s 
elite that was reflected in counterframing across multiple arenas. Cleve- 
land’s press coverage demonized the workers and spoke in a language of 
repression parallel to other city presses. For instance, on July 23, the 
Cleveland Herald ran the front-page headline: “ANARCHY-The Reign 
of the Mob Continues in Pittsburgh.” Coverage by the Cleveland Leader 
began with a small paragraph on July 17 describing the outbreak of the 
strike in Martinsburg. Three days later, events occupied several full pages 
with headlines like those on July 20 (p. 1): “THE BAYONET-It Has A 
Soothing Effect Upon The Railroad Outlaws.” Edwin Cowles (see table 
1) used his Cleveland Leader to editorialize in a manner that was more 
virulently antilabor than other local papers, thoroughly dismissing labor’s 
cause with “finality and smugness” (Whipple 1951, pp. 91-92).™ Clergy 
joined the counterframing denunciation, especially those of Euclid Avenue 
churches (Whipple 1951, p. 92; Miller and Wheeler 1997, p. 88). 

In letters to Amasa Stone written between July 24 and August 23 (see 
Thayer 1915, pp. 1-5), John Hay revealed his thoughts on the events: 
urban mobs (“foreign workingmen, mostly Irish”) across the nation are 
plundering, “getting their pay in robbery,” while the “government is utterly 


7 The financial requirements for mobilization were formidable. For example, the cost 
of the initial two Gatling guns would have been approximately equivalent to $65,000 
in 2000 dollars 

” In 1879 as the city was constructing a new armory, the Cleveland Leader (October 
30) assured readers of its necessity, which was rooted in the events of 1877, using the 
following counterframing: hard economic times combined with the “baleful influence 
from the communistic element” had conspired to make the ignorant classes desperate 
and went on to warn that “the fires of the communistic element are always smoldering, 
ready to burst into all consuming flames.” Thus, the modern militaristic structure was 
imperative to “prevent the approach of a mob” (quoted in Whipple 1951, pp. 93-94). 
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helpless”; there is no state authority and “nothing to fall back on as a last 
resort” in the protection of property. Hay described the local situation on 
July 24: “The town [Cleveland] is full of thieves and tramps waiting and 
hoping for a riot, . . . If there were any attempt to enforce the law, I 
believe the town would be in ashes in six hours. . . . If things get worse, 
I shall send Clara [Hay’s wife, Stone’s daughter] and the babies out of 
danger” (Thayer 1915, pp. 2—-3).Given Hay’s prominent position within 
Cleveland “high society,” these assessments were undoubtedly shared by 
many elite neighbors, friends, and business associates on the Avenue. 


Other Anxieties: Cultural-Political Field of Local Counterframed 
Threats 


Municipal political order at risk —While Cleveland did not experience 
the bossism of Tammany Hall or the degree of corruption in Philadelphia 
or Cincinnati, it had its share of both. But Cleveland corruption tended 
to be ward-level and office-based rather than the overarching control of 
a single political machine (Whipple 1953). The closest thing to a political 
boss was Republican Party leader Marcus A. Hanna of Euclid Avenue 
(see table 3). Hanna and John Farley (Democrat) were each successful in 
binding some ward organizations into factions, but neither created an 
overall party machine (Finegold 1995, p. 74). 

In Cleveland, mayors were generally selected from the ranks of lawyers 
or businessmen. The problem, from the elite capitalist standpoint, was 
the general structural impotence of the executive. Rooted in the municipal 
charter of 1852 (which served as the city’s constitution until 1891), “the 
mayor was a figurehead with little influence in the council and only in- 
direct control over administration” (Whipple 1953, p. 7). Every new prob- 
lem spawned a board or committee that generated a web of inefficiency, 
jurisdictional disputes, and lack of coordination and direction (Whipple 
1953, p. 7; Finegold 1995, p. 74). Making matters worse, city council 
representatives were characterized, especially in the Cleveland Leader, as 
“saloonkeepers, brawlers, and nonentities” whose frequent drunken and 
unintelligible orations reflected the low morale of the chamber, and 
throughout the Gilded Age, city treasurers operated on the tacit premise 
that the embezzlement of public funds was a perquisite of office, while 
bookkeeping methods “were careless and inaccurate” (Whipple 1953, pp. 
6—9). Vice that worried elites—gambling, prostitution, and violation of 
saloon laws—were all readily tolerated during this period. It helped that 
these activities were “protected by the police department and condoned 
by the city government as a whole” (Whipple 1953, p. 10). 

According to elite critics of Cleveland government, extensive corruption 
repelled the “better elements” from running for office, or sometimes even 
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voting. In his novel, The Bread-Winners, John Hay ((1883]1967; see also 
table 1) paints a less than subtle picture of politics in the city of “Buffland” 
Ge., Cleveland) and threats faced by the “better classes.” Hay character- 
ized Buffland’s mayor as an uneducated, boorish Irish-American who is 
“corrupt” in the sense of having sympathies for the working class (Hay 
1967, pp. 186-87). His corruption prevents him from responding to pleas 
by the story’s hero (Captain Farnham) for police to protect “Algonquin 
Avenue’s” (.e., Euclid Avenue’s) wealthy mansions from an imminent 
attack by armed strikers, thugs, and anarchists. This was no mere flight 
of fantasy, for Hay had earlier expressed the very same concerns in real 
life. On August 17 during the uprising, Hay wrote to his father-in-law, 
Amasa Stone (see table 2): “I am profoundly disgusted with our candidate 
West. He has made a speech, modifying a little his idiotic talk here, but 
it is still bad enough. All his sympathies are with the laboring man, and 
none with the men whose enterprise and capital give him a living. He 
condemns the use of force against strikes and opposes the increase of the 
army” (LC 1; also reproduced in Thayer [1915, p. 5D.” John Hay’s con- 
servative nightmare was that corrupt politics was one evil that threatened 
the very existence of urban patricians. Corruption could take many forms; 
for instance, Cleveland police strength remained, like the U.S. Army, 
unchanged in size for several years after the 1877 uprising, a point that 
was duly noted by Cleveland Board of Trade (WRHS 16). 

Independent control by the “leading citizens” and, therefore, reliability 
in military performance were absolutely crucial in the language of the 
organization’s founding fathers. By forming independent paramilitary or- 
ganizations, these “leading citizens” circumvented formal state institutions 
for their defense needs while they framed their actions in universalistic 
terms of social honor and civic duty. The “better classes” of Cleveland 
took matters into their own hands, a reality that served Hay’s romantic 
emplotment in The Bread-Winners. 

Status at risk.—The city had a long history of acclaimed military or- 
ganizations. The Cleveland Grays, a cavalry unit formed in 1837, had 
for years boasted a roster that included many of “the foremost men in 
town” Johnson 1879, p. 209). Often considered the “gun squad of the 
Grays,” the Cleveland Light Artillery unit formed in 1846 and was com- 
manded in the Civil War by, then-Colonel James Barnett (see table 3). 
Interest in the martial arts waned in the immediate aftermath of the war, 


* The Hay-Stone candidate, to whom Hay refers, was Judge William H. West from 
Bellfontaine, Republican candidate for governor. He lost that election to Richard M 
Bishop, Democrat from Cincinnati (Hall 1969, pp. 108-11). Hay’s letters repeatedly 
bemoan the “soft” approach of candidates from both parties in dealing with the nascent 
labor movement. 
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but began a resurgence in the late 1860s to early 1870s, and the Grays 
reorganired in 1869. But while they were a long-standing independent 
militia with prominent men, most of middle-class status (Vourlojianis 
2002), during the Civil War the ranks had been opened to Irish and 
German members (Voulojianis 2002, p. 44), which was enough of a con- 
tamination to raise doubts about reliability among some elites. Another 
sign of closure appears in the Fifth Regiment of the Ohio Guard that 
formed in early 1877, which consisted of 10 companies from several Cleve- 
land neighborhoods and surrounding towns. However, none of the officer 
corps or other members hailed from the Euclid neighborhood (see Johnson 
1879, p. 208). All the classic formations of exclusive status accumulation 
were at work, too—elite mens’ clubs (e.g., the Eclectic Club and especially 
the Union Club [see Johnson 1879, pp. 296-97; Wilson 1932, p. 112), 
business associations (e.g., the Board of Trade), schools,” churches, par- 
ties," and marriages. But in Cleveland, these segregated organizations 
worked through the exclusive Euclid Avenue neighborhood. Millionaire’s 
Row or “Prosperity Street” (Cigliano 1991, p. 2), was probably the most 
Important social formation that integrated capitalist elites and excluded 
all others during the last half of the 19th century. It was a gathering of 
elite families who lived in one place for the purpose of reinforcing their 
collective identity and collective activities. 

By the late 1870s, Euclid Avenue was approaching 200 residences that 
constituted an “architectural wonderland” (Cigliano 1991, p. 95). The 
homes were built by renowned architects, some of whom would travel to 
Europe with their wealthy clients for purposes of sketching designs and 
ordering exotic building materials like Italian marble. The roadway itself 
was paved with the finest material (Medina sandstone) bordered by flag- 
stone sidewalks, double-rowed elms, high sandstone curbs, gaslight lamps, 
and large park-like lawns adorned the massive mansions. Ornate cast- 
iron fences ran in front of extensive lawns parallel to the sidewalks but 
not between houses (Cigliano 1991, p. 29), literally and symbolically clos- 
ing off outsiders and opening up space to insiders. 


” By the 1870s, several private elite prep schools for both boys and girls had developed 
in the Euclid neighborhood (Rose 1950, p. 363; Cigliano 1991, p. 271). 

= Fashionable balls, banquets, and lawn parties for all occasions—including the “com- 
ing out” receptions for young society ladies—were hosted by the matriarchs among 
Cleveland's Four Hundred, most of whom could be found on Euclid Avenue (Cigliano 
1991, p. 270; Wilson 1932, 1937). 

“In general, the most impressive structures and residential grounds were closer to 
country estates of France, England, or Italy than to American elite enclaves found in 
Philadelphia’s Rittenhouse Square, Boston’s Back Bay, or New York’s Fifth Avenue 
(Cigliano 1991, p. 90). See Cigliano for a detailed discussion of Euclid Avenue’s 
architecture. 
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Millionaire’s Row dwellers cultivated their status distinctions in every 
imaginable way—through houses, clubs, churches, parties, marriages, 
business associations, diaries, art collections, photographs, and philan- 
thropy (Cigliano 1991, p. 258). Moreover, Euclid Avenue residents were 
not just part of a local status closure, but were integrated into a national 
network of leading politicians (including the White House), industrialists, 
and urban high society. 

In all these ways, the meaning and possessors of distinction and “honor” 
were being reconstituted. The GGB and FCT were integral parts of this 
process, serving as exclusive “society” status symbols for “leading male 
citizens.” Membership announced economic wealth, proper “society” cir- 
cles (new membership applications in the FCT and GGB had to be spon- 
sored by existing members; WRHS 8), and the cultural capital of manly 
honor. 

Morality at risk—The Euclid elite demonstrated their concern with 
vice through their support and involvement in the local temperance and 
YMCA/YWCA movements in the 1870s. The temperance movement had 
its roots in New England clergy and wealthy gentlemen, and the New 
Englanders who settled the Western Reserve (many on Euclid Avenue) 
brought the temperance gospel with them as an integral piece of their 
cultural baggage (Morton 1986, pp. 51-52). The movement blamed liquor 
consumption for every social ill from “pauperism, crime, sickness, insanity, 
wretchedness, [and] premature death” (Morton 1986, p. 52) to the cor- 
ruption of youth, weakening of manliness, and municipal corruption. Al- 
cohol plus Irish Catholics, or “rum and Romanism” (Beisel 1997, pp. 
109-10), was understood as a recipe for corruption of city politics/police 
and youth, both of which were ultimately threats to class reproduction 
(Beisel 1997). 

Many important residents were activists in organizations concerned 
with vice eradication and moral uplift. Edwin Cowles, owner and editor- 
in-chief of the Cleveland Leader, the most conservative paper in Cleve- 
land, also headed the Cleveland chapter of the anti-Catholic Order of the 
American Union (see table 1). Martha Perkins, wife of Joseph and mother 
of Jacob and Douglas (see app. table A1), was an Avenue leader in the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, as were John and Laura Rock- 
efeller (Cigliano 1991, p. 246; Chernow 1998, pp. 186-88). The Cleveland 
Temperance Society published lists of “breathing holes of hell” where 
liquor was sold in the city (Morton 1986, p. 52). “As a charter member 
of the WCTU, Cettie [Laura Rockefeller] and other well-bred ladies pe- 
riodically descended on a Cleveland slum known as Whiskey Hill, which 
was mostly populated by immigrant mill hands.” John Rockefeller was a 
major financial sponsor and would sometimes join the women on saloon 
raids (Chernow 1998, p. 191). 
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The early YMCA (established in Cleveland in 1869) was an example 
of “pragmatic Christianity” rooted in social gospel, and early activities 
“showed a parochial concern for the well-being of Protestant youth in the 
city” and were directed toward creating “a good Christian environment” 
(Grabowski 1986, p. 32). Major banker Daniel Eells (see table 1 and app. 
table A1) and his wife, the former Mary Witt, devoted substantial time 
and money to founding and nurturing the city’s YMCA and YWCA 
(Cigliano 1991, p. 128). The YMCA, in particular, was geared toward 
creating a Christian environment, maintaining physical health, and pro- 
viding “an acceptable outlet for the carnal energies of young men con- 
fronted by the temptations of the city” (Grabowski 1986, p. 32). Evening 
socializing often involved informal meetings featuring “improving top- 
ics”—temperance, spiritual salvation, and “saving the young” from vice 
(Cigliano 1991, p. 256)—usually held at Avenue churches.” 

Beyond the moral decay that was spreading because of expanding im- 
migrant populations, there were also more direct forms of economic as- 
sault on the neighborhood. Euclid Avenue was, despite its ornate cast- 
iron fences, vulnerable to crime. Newspaper reports chronicled the events, 
mostly burglaries and holdups (Cigliano 1991, p. 28). But what if these 
economic crimes were to become collective and political rather than in- 
dividualistic and episodic? This was precisely the scenario the events of 
1877 suggested as a likely possibility. During the summer uprising, there 
were rumors that radicals, perhaps thousands, would march on Euclid 
Avenue and reclaim the ill-gotten gains of the city’s robber barons (Cher- 
now 1998, p. 202).” 

The GGB and FCT, therefore, stood as sober, clean role models and 
bulwarks against immorality and evil that threatened to pollute or harm 
their neighborhood and families. This was not, however, a peculiarity 


3 The extremes to which these “child-saving” practices could be carried are well 
illustrated in the upbringing of the Rockefeller children (see Chernow 1998, pp. 186-88). 
“ This theme was featured in The Bread-Winners (1967). A key part of the novel’s 
plot revolves around an invasion of “Algonquin Avenue” by working-class strikers, 
thugs, and anarchists (see Hay 1967, pp. 180-250). 

H These themes made common sermon material at Euclid Avenue churches. For ex- 
ample, in his annual sermon to the GGB, Dr. Sprecher (GGB chaplin) stated: “You 
are willing to fight bravely the battle of life for bread, the battle for social and intel- 
lectual supremacy, the battle for law and order in the community, the battles of your 
country. But none of these are so good a fight as the battle for personal moral 

the battle of right against wrong in ourselves and in the community” (WRHS 14). 
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of the Euclid militia. The larger National Guard movement was also 
constituted with a morality theme as one of its “cardinal principles.” 

Manliness at risk.—Cleveland was the site of substantial women’s ac- 
tivism, but it tended to be rooted largely in the more conservative factions 
of the movement associated with the split between male and female ab- 
olitionists during Reconstruction. The founding convention of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association—a national spin-off of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association that opposed the more radical feminist 
stance of Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton—was held in 
Cleveland in 1869. One person who was a key player in the New England 
organization, and who is thought to have played a hand in bringing the 
AWSA to Cleveland, was Caroline Severance of the wealthy Euclid Av- 
enue Severance family (Scharf 1986, p. 70-71; CighHano 1991). Edwin 
Cowles’s Cleveland Leader editorialized its disdain for the Stanton-An- 
thony wing of the movement (Scharf 1986, p. 71).” 

Attempts to ward off creeping feminization of manly culture were pro- 
moted through temperance (dietary, alcohol, sex) (Kimmel 1996), the “cult 
of strenuosity” (Couvares 1984, p. 102), and burgeoning male fraternal 
organizations (Carnes 1990, p. 38).” If manliness was being diluted by 
an increasingly feminized civilization, real manly men would have to 
create new spaces, new arenas in which manly power, prestige, excitement, 
and honor could be rejuvenated. These new arenas took the form of mens’ 
clubs, fraternal orders, and militia organizations. 

Military organizations were important antidotes to the curse of femi- 
nization. Whether in forming new militias (like the GGB and FCT) or 
by joining and producing an upper-class revitalization of existing militias, 
they served to reinforce manly collective identity through an all-male club 
that centered on military discipline and physical, outdoor activity (drilling, 
parading, riding, shooting) that was ritualized as a manly honor. Avenue 


* The National Guardsman, a weekly that began publication in August 1877 declared 
that one of the “cardinal principles” of the National Guard was that “We Believe In 
The Moral Influence For Good Of The Citizen Soldier—that the armory and parade 
ground, so far from constituting places of contamination, comprehend schools wherein 
the members of the National Guard may learn their duty to God and man” (quoted 
in Derthick 1965, p. 18). 

7 In The Bread-Winners, Hay (1967) sent a more general message about the unhappy 
consequences that befall women—especially working-class women—who acquire too 
much education and ambition. 

* The North American Review (1897) proclaimed the last third of the 19th century 
the “Golden Age of Fraternity” (Carnes 1990, p. 38). 
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clergy would wed the gender, morality, and honor themes in “manliness 
is next to Godliness” sermons.” 

Tactical repertoire —The tactical repertoire for martial activity avail- 
able to elites is revealed in actions taken during the 1877 uprising and 
those that commenced in its wake. During the rebellion, the most common 
collective actions taken to suppress labor were fourfold. First, existing 
police forces were often augmented with “special police,” and frequently 
funds were mobilized by local businessmen to cover extraordinary costs 
(Martin 1971; Hough 1977; Ross 1985, p. 248). This tactic was employed 
in Cleveland throughout 1877—during the rolling mill and coopers’ strikes 
earlier in the year, as well as against the summer uprising. Second, existing 
militia were called to action, if available. But only the most elite, inde- 
pendent units were beyond suspicion. Third, citizens’ vigilance commit- 
tees appeared to be rather widely used. The governor of Ohio even made 
a public statement during the summer events encouraging “good citizens” 
to countermobilize (WRHS 17) as “volunteer police.” Finally, in some cases 
governors requested federal troops. 

In the aftermath of the uprising, elites responded in both similar and 
innovative ways. First, many lobbied vigorously for the expansion and 
improvement of all state capacities—police, militia, and the Army. John 
Hay, Amasa Stone, and Republican Congressman James A. Garfield (all 
from Cleveland) were among the powerful voices (like Thomas Scott and 
Marshall Field) calling for a federal troop buildup and installation of 
garrison outposts at crucial industrial sites across the nation (Turnbaugh 
1979, pp. 120-21; Cooper 1980, p. 80; Fogelson 1989, p. 35). Second, they 
self-organized into existing elite militias (e.g., Chicago’s First Regiment; 
see Turnbaugh 1979) or rejuvenated existing mixed-class militias by re- 
constituting membership with upper- and middle-class men and their 
monetary infusions (Fogelson 1989, p. 28; Cooper 1997). In some regions, 
working-class militia were totally disbanded (Hinshaw 2002, p. 12). Third, 
they created new private elite militias—like the Cleveland FCT and 
GGB—that were independent of their state National Guards. Fourth, 
they followed the more informal, contingent strategy of mobilizing as 
citizens’ vigilance committees when necessary. Finally, industrial elites 
reed with greater frequency on a variety of individualistic tactics (Le., 
those mobilized by and on behalf of a single employer) to counter the 
labor movement, which included mercenary contingency forces like the 
Pinkertons (see Smith 1993), full-time company forces like “merchant po- 


” For example, at the 1893 annual sermon to the GGB given by Dr. Sprecher at the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church, members were told that the Christian way of Hfe 
for men required the “spirit of a soldier.” “It is just the life to make manly men” (WRHS 
14), 
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lice” or the infamous “Coal and Iron Police” (see Fogelson 1989; Hinshaw 
2002), and some instances in which employers actually armed and drilled 
their own employees at work in preparation to suppress labor actions by 
other workers (see Martin 1971, pp. 353-54; Fogelson 1989, p. 28). 

The broad cultural repertoire of elite tactics certainly included the mi- 
lida form. But was it available locally in the key mobilizing networks 
comprising the Board of Trade and the Euclid neighborhood? Without 
any doubt, Cleveland contained a generous supply of high-ranking mil- 
itary officers who were also wealthy capitalists, members of the board, 
and residents of the Euclid neighborhood. People like General James 
Barnett, Brig. General Edward Meyer, Colonel William Harris, Major 
William Goodspeed, and Captain Charles Bolton provided an enormous 
stock of experiential access to the repertoire of the military arts. Goodspeed 
and Harris became the first commanders of the GGB and FCT, respec- 
tively (WRHS 2, 3, 11, 12). 

Political structwre —Within the “patchwork state” (Skowronek 1982) 
of late-19th-century America, several aspects of local state structure en- 
couraged elite militia formation. First, the Ohio volunteer militia had 
generally declined to a low level of strength and readiness since the Civil 
War. Second, in the wake of 1877, Ohio was sluggish in reforming state- 
wide militia compared to some other industrial states (Copper 1997). 
Third, there were no formal legal restrictions prohibiting such formations 
in 1877 Ohio (Reinders 1977; Cooper 1997). Finally, some major cities 
(e.g., Boston, New York, Chicago) had elite militias that predated 1877. 
Cleveland had its Grays (see Vourlojianis 2002), but they clearly were not 
reliable enough to satisfy all the anxieties of the Euclid elite. 

Organizational correspondence of the private militia form.—lf the state 
institutional apparatus—local, state, federal—would have been perceived 
by elites as capable of protecting them from the labor threat, then that 
would have been a preferable solution to dealing with the “very devil.” 
But the Gilded Age elite felt besieged by more than the labor threat, and 
even massive federal Army expansion could not suppress all those evils. 
The competitive struggle for status in modern industrial life, immigrant 
working-class hordes, demagogues and riotous mobs, corrupt municipal 
politics, the pollution of morality by vice-laden city life, ethnic/class con- 
tamination of existing militias, and the feminization of society all had a 
common denominator: the underlying threat, associated fear, these forces 
posed to the rightful, natural position of power and authority that be- 
longed to elite Victorian men. What made the elite militia form so well- 
suited is that as an organizational model it reverberated outward corre- 
sponding to all the threats facing the elite (not only the “labor question”); 
it corresponded to the ecological parameters of the neighborhood as the 
primary mobilizing network; it was an organizational script that was 
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comfortable and both culturally and economically available; it was an 
organizational model that would reverberate inward in a way that would 
bolster an honorable, bold, manly collective identity; it could be used as 
an additional vehicle for status closure and the construction of “high 
society”; and there were openings in the state institutional structure that 
encouraged such formations. 

Proper military training would ensure skill and readiness, clearly some- 
thing that had been missing from traditional militia response in summer 
1877. Self-organization rooted in local friendship, family, neighborhood, 
and business networks and autonomy from state-affiliated militia would 
ensure independence from unreliable (classes) and ill-trained militias, as 
well as from “corrupt,” unreliable municipal politicians and police. Local 
(neighborhood-based) militia could be relied upon to protect not only 
private industrial properties of members and their friends, but also neigh- 
borhood and homes, something for which other tactical options—company 
police forces—might be inadequately prepared. Local organization also 
meant minimal mobilization response time. Response speed would be far 
superior to other possible armed strategies—wiring the Pinkerton agency 
or waiting for the governor to formally request and then possibly receive 
federal troops. 

Direct participation in the local elite militia offered an important sense 
of collective identity that was absent from all other options. At a time 
when not only a nascent labor movement, but growing streams of ethnic 
immigrants, women, and the culture of modern urban industrial life 
threatened white male Victorian elite manliness, local autonomous mili- 
tary formation provided a powerful antidote, one that was congenial to 
aristocratic conservative sensibilities. By drilling, donning uniforms fash- 
ioned after the Prussian Army (the most professional military in the world), 
riding, shooting, and preparing to protect local industry, neighborhood, 
and broader social order, these men did much to bolster and reassert their 
manliness and claim social honor, while protecting their class interests. 
The GGB and FCT framed themselves through organization as the “lead- 
ing citizens,” standing honorably as the bulwark against evil, guardians 
of the local social order. 

The labor threat alone can explain the fact of mobilization, but is 
insufficient to explain the organizational form of these Cleveland mobi- 
izations. If it could, we would have seen a flurry of replica independent 
elite militias across U.S. cities. While the precise number of such organ- 
izations is not known, they were not the norm (see Cooper 1997). However, 
the upper- and middle-class recomposition of local and state militias was 
relatively widespread in northern industrial states after 1877 (e.g., Cooper 
1997; Turnbaugh 1979; Reinders 1977). 

What, then, distinguished Cleveland? Why were the GGB and FCT 
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so ideally suited to the impending threats, yet so relatively rare? It was 
the character of both the mobilizing structure and political environment 
that produced a rather deviant refraction of the labor and cultural-political 
threats. Neighborhood as spatially condensed class cohesion was special 
in Cleveland. Euclid was the key mobilizing structure and the hub for 
status closure that separated the formation of private elite militias like 
the GGB and FCT from the larger reformation of state-affiliated National 
Guard units. The significance of neighborhood was clear in the residences 
of members, and it was signaled in the sites selected for the first armories 
of these organizations: the GGB at East Prospect and Sibley and the FCT 
at 927 Euclid between Sterling and Case (Van Tassel and Grabowski 
1996b, pp. 241, 1017 ). Both addresses were located within the Euclid 
corridor (see fig. 1). Moreover, local and state political structures served 
to create openings for these formations. 

Certainly there were elite neighborhoods in other industrial cities. So 
can we really put so much weight on how local elite neighborhood net- 
works shaped national-level fears faced by all urban industrial elites? 
Cleveland’s elite was special in the sense that cultures intensified class 
relations and associated fears. Euchd Avenue was an enclave that con- 
tained a capitalist elite composed of New England Puritan stock who 
were virtually surrounded by a city population that was 40%—-50% for 
eign-born (Hough 1977), almost as ethnic as Chicago. It was this local 
duality (Miller and Wheeler 1997, p. 78) that magnified the fears—rooted 
in the growing urban immigrant working class—felt by Victorian elites. 
The ecology of class culture, associated construction of fears, local supply 
of military talent, and conducive political structure all corresponded with 
the organizational selection of the private militia form. Under the his- 
torical circumstances, it is difficult to imagine a local countermobilization 
that could have had greater organizational resonance. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The Cleveland elite militia organizations were born in a cascade of “great 
fears” among elites that was largely triggered by the massive labor re- 
bellion of 1877. Never before had the American working class displayed 
such widespread militant solidarity. Those events clearly shocked domi- 
nant elites from their complacent view that such mass mobilizations were 
strictly a European social phenomenon and intensified fears associated 
with other related cultural and political challenges. As the American work- 
ing class forcefully announced its militant presence, it created one of those 
“literally significant” events, a turning point, that shaped history by chang- 
ing organizational forms, cultural meanings, and consequently the con- 
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figuration of collective action (Sewell 19964; Abbott 1997). This case study 
of one form of counteraction contributes to three specific areas of social 
inquiry. 

Gilded Age urban history—The Gilded Age gave birth to an institu- 
tional complex of important upper-class formations—the giant corpora- 
tion, exclusive social clubs, social registers (Blue Books), class-segregated 
neighborhoods, boarding schools, art museums, and the very notion of 
“high culture” (e.g., Trachtenberg 1982; DiMaggio 1982; Lamont 1992; 
Beisel 1997; Haydu 1999). This analysis provides the first detailed ex- 
amination of the making of urban elite independent militia formations in 
the late 19th century and indicates that these were also an integral feature 
of this institutional configuration in at least some cities. Over their life 
course, the FCT and GGB did as much to foster the culture of Cleveland 
“high society” as they did to confront “riotous” working-class behavior 
(WRES 4, 11).” 

While the empirical distribution of such organizations is unknown, it 
is unlikely that they were the norm across northern industrial cities (Coo- 
per 1997). We do know that an apparently similar postbellum elite cavalry 
unit had formed in Chicago before the 1877 events (Turnbaugh 1979), 
and it would be reasonable to assume that there may have been similar 
formations in other cities. But because there was no truly national guard 
at this point (with centralized record keeping), detailed evidence of other 
independent formations is likely to be scattered across local historical 
archives or even possibly held in personal collections. Additional case 
studies and ultimately comparative analyses of such organizations would 
likely shed significant new light on urban power structures in the Gilded 
Age. 

Social movement theory.—The major theoretical contribution of this 
article is the concept of organizational correspondence in understanding 
how specific organizational forms are selected by countermovement elites. 
The theory claims that the extent to which a particular organizational 
model is seen by elite activists as both strategically and socially appro- 
priate will depend on (a) the counterframed threat of the challenging 
movement, (b) the broader field of counterframed cultural-political threats, 
(c) the characteristics of those embedded in particular countermobilizing 
networks, and (d) openings in the political structure. This argument directs 
attention in several new areas. First, it takes us beyond notions of mo- 
bilization in general and generic SMOs to consider the specific forms in 
which mobilization takes shape. Second, it attracts attention to the sig- 
nificance of multiple counterthreats, a field of threats that impinge on the 


“ The FCT became part of the Ohio National Guard in 1887 (WRHS 2, 3, 9), but the 
GGB remained “independent” until 1905 when it disbanded (WRHS 11, 12). 
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selection process. Third, organizational correspondence highlights the dis- 
course—organizational mobilization link. In other words, the argument 
illustrates that a challenging movement may provoke mobilization of 
counterframes filled with emotion, but the event and its counterframing 
are not sufficient to explain the organizational form through which local 
mobilization materializes. Counterframing of events is mediated by mo- 
bilizing networks and political structures. Fourth, this theory uses the 
imagery of selection rather than more conventional notions of causation. 
As such, each element in the theory alters the probability of selection from 
a pool (repertoire) of possibilities. Finally, the analysis demonstrates the 
necessary role played by elements from all major social movement per- 
spectives. The result is a multilevel analysis that ranges from the national 
macroconditions of Gilded Age industrial capitalism to the microconstruc- 
tion of emotion (see Goodman et al 2001)fear among elites. 

The theory’s scope was intentionally limited in order to privilege the 
demands of historical analysis for purposes of highlighting silences and 
gaps in extant theory. As constructed and grounded here, the theory can 
account for the formation of independent elite militias in Cleveland (and 
perhaps other unknown cases) and (with slight modification) the more 
widespread mobilization in the form of upper-class reconstitution of state- 
affiliated National Guard units in the wake of 1877. However, there is 
no a priori reason that the basic conceptual scheme and the logic of 
organizational correspondence could not be applied to the question of 
selection in other social movements. 

Class formation.—In the language of social movement theory, the Cleve- 
land FCT and GGB were local countermovement organizations. But they 
were, at once, thoroughly class-constituted formations. As a social process, 
class spans multiple spheres of activity structuring “the ways of life, dis- 
positions, and collective action” that include but go beyond economic 
interest (Katznelson 1986, p. 14). In contrast to earlier militias, the outward 
appearance may have been similar, but content had changed. These para- 
military organizations contained individuals with very different collective 
identities, resources, and goals and were deeply embedded in and reflective 
of class formation processes that were unfolding in Cleveland and across 
industrial America during the last quarter of the 19th century. As elites 
consumed and then employed wild apocalyptic language to counterframe 
the events of summer 1877, they constructed labor as a class with foreign, 
demonic intents against the universalistic forces of industry, goodness, 
and civic virtue. This counterframing served to justify a syntax of re- 
pression in the name of preserving republican social order, and these 
organizations served their network of business and neighborhood interests 
as an armed branch of the local (quasi) state. Both the discourse and the 
organizations remained part of the class counter-repertoire long after 1877, 
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contributing to class reproduction by advancing particular interests and 
suppressing others. These organizations were part of the new forces 
aligned to confront and contain working people in the wake of 1877 (e.g., 
Friedman 1991; Montgomery 1993). Both Haydu’s (1999) study of dis- 
cursive counterframes in the Gilded Age and the present analysis suggest 
that not only is social movement theory useful in analyzing working-class 
formation (Kimeldorf and Stepan-Norris 1992), but it can contribute to 
our understanding of upper-class formation as well. 
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TABLE Al 
Finest Crry TROOP: CHARTER AND HONORARY MEMBERS 














Year Joined Member 

UBT sian Frank L. Alcott Col John M. Hay* 
Dr. Frank H. Baxter Ralph Hickox 
Frank Billings Colgate Hoyt 
George W. Billings James H. Hoyt 
Charies W. Bingham Willis U. Masters 
Henry 8. Blossom Samuel Mather 
Capt. Charles C. Bolton Brig. Gen. Edward S. Meyer 
Wiliam F. Brown Lewis A. Murfey 
Stewart H. Chisholm David Z. Norton 
Henry M Claftin Dougias Perkins 
Joseph Colwell Jacob B. Perkins 
Charles H. Comstock Wiliam J. Rattle 
Charles S. Corning Samuel A. Raymond 
Edwin H. Cowles Henry C. Rouse 
Daniel P. Kelis* Nathaniel Schneider 
John Ford Evans Charles A. Scott 
Gen. George A. Garretson Augustus G. Stone 
Charlies D. Gaylord Jobn Tod* 
Maj. Wiliam F. Goodspeed Fred L. Tuttle 
CoL William H. Harris Dr. Frank Wels 
Wiliam H. Harvey George W. Worthington 

1878 .......... Samuel L. Mather Truman P. Handy 
Amasa Stone Willam J. Boardman 
Addison B. Hough Brig. Gen. Edward S. Meyer 
John D. Rockefeller Dr. Frank Wells 
Henry M. Flagler 

1879 ....... . George W Pack George D. Wick 
Col. Sylvester T. Everett Col Jobn M. Wilson 
Hmman B. Huribut Horace P. Weddell 
Fred L. Tuttle 

1880 ......... Wils U. Masters Wilson B. Chisholm 
M. M. Murphy Frank Rockefeller 

1881 .......... Howard P. Eells Colgate Hoyt 

1882 ... Henry W Stager 

1884 ..... othe WiHam Chisholm John Huntington 
F. De H. Robison George W. Short 

Souace —WRHS 2, 3,7,9 


mg after 1877 are honorary members Miltary officer ranks are from previous US Army 
servico 
* Charter and honorary member status in 1877. 
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Members 
Luther Allen Edward H. Harvey Charles A. Post 
Harry W. Avery Wiliam H. Harvey S. C. Prentiss 
Gen. James Barnett J. W. Hayward John R. Ranney 
Charles O. Bassett Ralph Hickox George S. Russell 
Charles W. Bingham Harry W. Judd C. A. Selzer 
Thomas K. Bolton Thomas A. Kelley C. J. Sheffield 
Charles A. Brayton J. D. Ketchum George S. Smith 
Oliver O. Burgess J. H. Kirkwood E J. Stevens 
C. C. Calkins F. W. Leek F. H. Strieby 
H. W. Calkins Dr. John H Lowman C. L. Strong 
James H. M. S. Masters Jobn Tod 
John Ford Evans H. J. McKinnie Charles A. Uhl 
Jabez Fitch Dr. Joseph C. Merrill Benjamin F. Wade 
Maj. William F. Goodspeed C. W. Morgan Charles W. Wason 
Thomas Goodwillie F. H. Morley Henry C. Wick 
EL E. Green John A. Norton Frank Wilson 
C. E. Haldeman Wiham L. Otis Francis J. Wing 
Leonard C. Hanna Robert S. Plerce 





SOURCE.—WRHS 1, 2, 4, 8. 
NOTE. — Miltary officer ranks are from previous U S. Army service 
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The Race Construct and Public Opinion: 
Understanding Brazilian Beliefs about Racial 
Inequality and Their Determinants’ 


Stanley R. Bailey 
New Mexico State University 


Researchers hold that the racial democracy ideology fosters a re- 
jection of discrimination-based explanations for racial inequality, 
thereby affecting antiracist mobilization. This study finds that Bra- 
rilians understand the discriminatory basis of inequality and that 
an attitudinal dimension associated with racial democracy strongly 
increases the likelihood of that understanding. Negative stereotyping 
produces a smaller opposite effect, and “race” is not a significant 
predictor. Finally, Brazilian and American racial attitudes differ 
considerably in explaining black disadvantage. These findings ques- 
tion perceptions of Brazilian racial attitudes and the efficacy of 
dominant theories for their analysis, suggesting a context-driven 
approach to theorizing and for antidiscrimination strategizing. 


The literature on Brazil identifies the myth of racial democracy as com- 
prising the “national commonsense” on “race” (Hanchard 1994, p. 74; see 
also Azevedo 1975). This myth provides the ideological framework for 
understanding attitudes toward racial issues in present-day Brazil and 
throughout most of the 20th century. Gilberto Fryere (1959), the myth’s 
original elaborator, claimed that the idea of racial or ethnic democracy 
encapsulates the belief that in Brazil, because of the blurring of group 
boundaries through miscegenation, “Men regard each other as fellow cit- 
izens and fellow Christians without regard to color or ethnic differences” 
(1959, pp. 7-8). This ideology may be most generally defined as an “anti- 
racialism imagery” principally characterized by a negation of the contin- 
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uing existence of discrete “races” (Guimarães 1999, p. 62). The construction 
is partly a reaction to U.S. “racialism,” defined as the belief in the existence 
of races (Appiah 2000).’ Ferreira da Silva writes, “The prevailing racial 
discourse in Brazil celebrates the fact that, unlike the U.S., [Brazil] lacks 
a clear-cut criteria for racial classification” (1998, p. 203).’ 

In that context, marked by pronounced racialized inequality,* research- 
ers view this imagery as “fostering a false concept of the reality of Brazilian 
race relations” (Fernandes 1969, pp. 138-39), leading to the denial of racial 
discrimination (e.g., Winant 1999). Guimarães comments, “The anti-ra- 
Clalist imagery of the negation of the existence of ‘races’ later prompted 
the negation of racism as a social phenomenon” (1999, p. 62). The myth 
of racial democracy is described, for example, as an ideology of nondis- 
crimination (Dzidzienyo 1971) and the prejudice of not having prejudice 
(Fernandes 1969; Guirmarfes 1999). 

This Brazilian commonsense on race appears to provoke two specific 
assumptions regarding racialized inequality: (1) the problems of blacks 
must be due to their own incapacity and irresponsibility; (2) whites are 
exempt from moral obligation or responsibility regarding racial inequality 
(Fernandes 1969, p. 138; Hasenbalg and Huntigton 1982, p. 82; Twine 
1998, p. 77; Hasenbalg 1996, p. 163). Furthermore, the myth is specifically 
charged with neutralizing antidiscrimination strategies, as well as with 
discouraging black identity formation (Twine 1998; Degler 1971; Han- 
chard 1994; Burdick 1998). The end result is the perpetuation of the status 
quo. 

Outside Brazil, there is a growing body of research addressing beliefs 
about racial inequality and their consequences (Schuman and Krysan 
1999; Sears, Sidanius, and Bobo 2000; Schuman et al. 1997; Tuch and 
Martin 1997; Sidanius and Pratto 1999). This focus is primarily due to 
the view that explanations for racial inequality condition the attitudes of 


* See also Waters (1999) who uses the interplay of “racialism” and “a lack of racialiam” 
to contrast U.S. understandings of race with those of first generation West Indian 
immigrants. 


* For more on the use of U.S. “race relations” as the oppositional backboard for the 
development of Brazilian racial imagery, see Skidmore (1993) and Wade (1997). 

* In 1988, black males earned on average only 47% of the average white male income 
(Hasenbalg 1999). 

ing the terms to discuss racialized dynamics in Brazil is a challenge. The context 
is considerably less characterized by racialized social groups in the sense of subjective 
group membership than the United States (Ferreira da Silva 1998; Segato 1998). Re- 
searchers often collapse the brown and black census color categories to form a unified 
black category. One criterion guiding this operation is that persons classifying in these 
two categories occupy similar positions of socioeconomic disadvantage in comparison 
to those in the white category. I employ at times a black/white dichotomy supported 
in that criterion and not on the basis of subjectively defined group membership. 
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individuals and groups toward strategies for confronting black disadvan- 
tage (Apostle et al. 1983; Kluegel 1990). This literature divides explana- 
tions into two categories: individualist accounts and structuralist accounts 
(Kluegel 1990; Bobo and Kluegel 1993). The former posits that racial 
inequality is due to blacks themselves (a type of victim-blaming) and is 
associated with inaction regarding that inequality. The structuralist cat- 
egory holds that there are external factors systematically disfavoring the 
disadvantaged individual, for example, racial discrimination. This latter 
category is linked to support for transformative actions. Differing racial 
ideologies influence explanations, such as racial prejudice (Sears, Henry, 
and Kosterman 2000; Kinder and Sanders 1996) and assertions of group- 
based social hierarchy (Bobo 1988; Sidanius and Pratto 1999). 

In addition, sociodemographic variables such as race and education 
level may determine which explanation an individual or group believes 
(Hughes and Tuch 2000; Kluegel and Bobo 1993; Kluegel 1990; Bobo and 
Kluegel 1997). It follows that mapping the way individuals and groups 
explain racial inequality and the determinants of those explanations could 
aid in understanding the influence of dominant racial ideologies. More- 
over, this knowledge should contribute to envisioning possible context- 
specific strategies for confronting black disadvantage. 

This article examines the ways Brazilians explain stratification along 
color ines and the determinants of those explanations, employing data 
from the only national representative survey on racial attitudes. In ad- 
dition to the long-standing view of racial democracy as leading to a denial 
of racial discrimination, I consider an alternative view. In doing so, I 
examine the hypothesis that an attitudinal dimension associated with the 
racial democracy myth may, to the contrary, be positively associated with 
an awareness of racial discrimination and inequality. Furthermore, [ ex- 
plore negative black stereotyping in Brazil and how it may influence 
explanations, as well as evaluate the effects of a race construct, among 
other socioeconomic variables. In addition to advancing the understand- 
ing of Brazilian public opinion on racial issues, this article evaluates the 
empirical fit of two dominant theories utilized in other contexts for un- 
derstanding racial attitudes. 


BRAZILIAN RACIAL ATTITUDES AND THE MYTH OF RACIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Historical Background 


Gilberto Freyre (1946) is credited with popularizing the notion of racial 
democracy in Brazil in the 1930s. Confronted with scientific racism beliefs 
in the superiority of a white race and that “mixed” blood created degen- 
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eracy, Freyre proposed instead that “cross-breeding” produced hybrid 
vigor in humans, thereby enabling a bright future for the otherwise con- 
demned “dark” Brazilian nation. He emphasized an uncommon flexibility 
on the part of Portuguese colonizers that made possible extensive mis- 
cegenation,” and he claimed that “mixed” Brazilians (of three races: Af- 
ricans, Europeans, and Indigenous) gave birth to a new metarace, con- 
stituting a new world in the tropics (Freyre 1959). 

In this ideological construct, miscegenation became the motor behind 
Brazilian racial dynamics and racial democracy. Due to the extensive 
mixing, potential group boundaries blurred, rendering racism in the man- 
ner of U.S. segregation and polarization unintelligible. Unlike nations 
where ethnic and racial identities were stubbornly ascribed or asserted, 
in Brazil a universal national identity transcended particularist racial 
identification. What in other societies were considered incompatible social 
segments, and where group interests were national organizational prin- 
ciples, in Brazil they were united into Brazilianness. In sum, Brazilians 
viewed their society through “anti-racialism” lenses, as opposed to those 
of “racialism” in the United States (Guimarfies 1999). 

However, even within this context marked by the racial democracy 
discourse or antiraclalism, it was not generally disputed that darker- 
skinned individuals occupied a disadvantaged socioeconomic position in 
relation to those of lighter skin color. The power attributed to the racial 
democracy ideology was thought to reside in the explanation it provoked 
for this gap. As Hasenbalg and Huntington write, “The popular Brazilian 
ideology of racial democracy holds that there is no prejudice or discrim- 
ination against non-whites in Brazil, certainly not when compared to the 
United States” (1982, p. 245). Instead, the black-white gap must be pri- 
marily due to other factors, such as an epiphenomenon of class (Pierson 
1967; Wagley 1952). Therefore, it was concluded that if a black individual 
was differentially unsuccessful in improving his or her social position, 
that individual was primarily at fault (Fernandes 1969; Hasenbalg and 
Huntington 1982). Hasenbalg and Huntington claim that this individualist 
interpretation of racial inequality was held “by whites and non-whites 
alike” (1982, p. 256). 


Contemporary Brazilian Attitudes about Race 


Since these earlier writings on the myth of racial democracy, many studies 
have been published challenging a non-race-based interpretation of ine- 
quality, documenting links between color and sociceconomic status un- 


‘For a contrasting view of miscegenation as based on violence and exploitation, see 
d’Adesky (1998). 
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explained by human capital models (e.g., Oliveira, Porcaro, and Costa 
1983; Hasenbalg 1999). However, considering that ideologies can exist 
above and beyond scientifically endorsed interpretations of social phe- 
nomena (Sidanius and Pratto 1999, p. 104), the question remains whether 
or not the racial democracy ideology continues to exercise its confounding 
influence on public opinion, that is, to provoke a denial of the discrimi- 
natory basis of racial inequality, thereby legitimizing the racial status quo. 
I examine this construction’s present-day influence according to two per- 
spectives, as a legitimizing myth or as a utopian dream.’ 

Racial democracy as a legitimizing ideology —Recent research heavily 
endorses the view of racial democracy as an “anti-racialism imagery” that 
fosters a denial of racial discrimination (Winant 1999; Guimarães 1999; 
Nobles 2000; Marx 1998). Hanchard claims, “What remains from the 
previous belief system of racial democracy . . . is the denial of the existence 
of the ongoing racial oppression of Afro-Brazilians” (1994, p. 56). This 
newer body of literature clearly repeats at least two specific effects of this 
ideology on beliefs about racial inequality. First, white Brazilians deny 
racial discrimination. Winant writes that “there is little evidence that white 
racial attitudes are changing significantly in Brazil... . Whites continue 
to uphold the familiar position: ‘Racism does not erat in Brazil’” (1999, 
p. 110). Second, Brazilians classified as black also continue to deny dis- 
crimination due to the confounding effects of racial democracy. Twine 
writes, “Despite a body of social science literature documenting racism, 
this mythology of the Brazilian racial democracy is still embraced and 
defended by non-elite Brazilians” (1998, p. 8). 

In addition to conditioning a non-race-based explanation for racial in- 
equality, the belief in racial democracy is seen as neutralizing other issues 
regarding race, such as antiracism strategies. Twine argues, “continued 
faith . . . in racial democracy is a primary obstacle to the development 
of a sustained and vital antiracist movement in Brazil” (1998, p. 8). Bur- 
dick identifies the black movements’ common argument: “The lack of 
popular black participation in the black movement can basically be un- 
derstood as due to vague, distant, or secondary awareness of color prej- 
udice” (1998, p. 139). 

Therefore, racial democracy acts as a type “legitimizing ideology” (Si- 
danius and Pratto 1999) producing an individualist interpretation of racial 


™In doing so, I follow the lead of Segato (1998; see also Sheriff 2001) who asked 
whether the racial democracy orientation in Latin America is a “misleading myth or 
a legitimate utopia?” (Sheriff 2001, p. 130). 

* Twine’s category “non-elite” refers “particularly to Afro-Brarihans” (Twine 1998, p. 
8). 
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inequality. It diffuses racial mobilization and protects white privilege 
through confounding perceptions of racial discrimination. 

Racial democracy as a utopian dream.—There is an alternative view 
of the racial democracy orientation and its contemporary effects. A grow- 
ing number of scholars believe that the myth of racial democracy may 
have a positive side—its status as a utopian dream of sorts that speaks 
to a vision of Brazilian society as one based on a “myth of an interrelating 
people” (Segato 1998, p. 137; Reis 1997; Souza 1997; Fry 1996; Sheriff 
2001; Sansone 1998; de la Fuente 1999; Nogueira 1985). Many Brazilians, 
for example, view the U.S. history of interracial conflict and separation 
as absurd and posit that there are no essential differences between in- 
dividuals of a white, brown, or black category (Sheriff 2001). Racial rifts 
should have no place in Brazil. This is so much so that even positive 
racial identification is viewed with “ambivalence, confusion [and] antip- 
athy” (Nobles 1995, p. 9), an antiracialism stance.’ Although skin-color 
inequality exists in Brazil, the racial democracy orientation may constitute 
a moral high ground common to all Brazilians that both recognizes and 
repudiates discrimination: “[Racial democracy] summons the collectively- 
held notion of the moral force of a shared heritage, a common family, a 
unified nation. Racism is repugnant. It is immoral. It is, above all, un- 
Brazilian” (Sheriff 2001, p. 221). Similarly, but earlier, Oracy Nogueira 
wrote, “[Racial democracy] has a positive side, when taken as a procla- 
mation of an ideal or a contrasting value with which or inspired in which 
it is possible to criticize the existing conditions” (1985, p. 26). 

Therefore, beyond an ideology leading Brazilians of varying degrees of 
African descent to believe that they live in a racial paradise or to legitimize 
white privilege, racial democracy may reflect a deep-seated belief in the 
desirability of a society that is not segmented along racial lines and in 
the essential equality of all peoples. As such, this “anti-racialism imagery” 
may provide Brazilians the yardstick with which to measure their unequal 
statuses, thereby enabling a structuralist account. 

Negative stereotyping—What both views of racial democracy agree 
upon is the existence of negative stereotyping associated with the darker 
end of the color spectrum embedded in Brazilian culture (Sheriff 2001; 
Winant 1999). Color is lived as a continuum (Wagley 1952; Harris 1970), 
and the darker end of the continuum is considered unflattering. It is 
associated with low-status traits: lack of education, crime, violence, sexual 
promiscuity, laziness, and a general lack of civility. Much of this dynamic 
is attributed to the ideology of “whitening” (Skidmore 1985; Degler 1971; 
Hanchard 1994). Whereas racial democracy may celebrate mixture, whit- 


For more on how Brazilian national identity conditions positive racial identification, 
see Skidmore (1985, p. 16), Segato (1998, p. 137), and Hanchard (1999, p. 4). 
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ening orders the outcome of that mixture, placing superior value on white 
features. The mass media and school curricula reinforce this message 
(Nobles 1995, p. 18). “Negroid” features take on an air of distinct nega- 
tivity: cabelo ruim (literally “bad hair”), naris chato (flat nose), labios 
grossos (thick lips), all common descriptors in everyday language, are traits 
that are considered undesirable (Sheriff 2001). As a result, later in life, 
color plays a role in the job market, as well as in the marriage market, 
for example, where lighter-skinned individuals may have the advantage 
because of their supposed boa aparência (nice appearance). 

Negative stereotyping is not restricted to Brazilians of the white cat- 
egory and may invade the psyches of Brazilians of all colors. The most 
perverse effect of stereotyping may be on persons of varying degrees of 
African descent: “Naturally, the hierarchical ordering of people in terms 
of their proximity to whiteness helped in the disdain that darker-colored 
people show of their African origin” (Rout 1976, p. 132; see also Hanchard 
1994, p. 60). This dynamic is certain to affect issues of self-esteem, as well 
as to act as a disincentive to the construction of “African-related subjec- 
tivity” (Segato 1998, p. 131). Because this subjectivity may be discouraged 
by negative stereotyping, persons of varying degrees of African descent 
may not see themselves as a group, and therefore they may not construct 
a view that outside factors are acting on the grouping as a whole. This 
would condition an individualist account of racial inequality. 


PREVAILING THEORETICAL FRAMINGS OF EXPLANATIONS 


To situate the Brazilian context in terms of general theory on racial at- 
titudes, I review two competing framings that dominate the literature on 
the determinants and importance of explanations for racial inequality: 
sociocultural theories and variants on realistic group conflict theory. Al- 
though the reach of these theories extends beyond the U.S. context, I 
examine their application in the United States as a point of comparison 
with Brazil. Two central factors influence case selection. First, the U.S. 
case dominates the literature on the study of racial attitudes using survey 
methods. Second, the applicability of these theories to the Brazilian con- 
text appears initially plausible based on a perceived commonality of the 
two cases—both societies were actively engaged in the African slave trade, 
and skin-color in both societies continues to affect social mobility to the 
disadvantage of citizens with varying degrees of African descent (Andrews 
1992). 

There is ample data in the United States regarding public opinion and 
explanations for racial inequality. Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of these opinions is the divergence in responses given, polarized along 
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racial lines.” The 1994 General Social Survey, for example, poses the 
following question: “On the average, blacks have worse jobs, income, and 
housing than white people. Do you think these differences are mainly due 
to discrimination?” Of white Americans, 68% said no, while 67% of black 
Americans responded yes. Blacks overwhelmingly point to discrimination; 
whites overwhelmingly point away from the role of discrimination. There 
is, however, disagreement as to what motivates this racial divide. 


Sociocultural Approaches 


Sociocultural approaches explain racial attitudes as configured through a 
gradual socialization process that results in negative affect toward out- 
groups (Allport 1954; Meertens and Pettigrew 1997; Kinder and Sanders 
1996). One example of an updated version of this approach is “symbolic 
racism” (Sears 1988). Symbolic racism posits that children acquire racial 
prejudice that is normative in their social environment, later carrying a 
“solid core of prejudice” into adulthood as antiblack affect. Symbolic 
racism is “a blend” of that antiblack affect with another element: “the 
kind of traditional American moral values embodied in the Protestant 
Ethic” (Kinder and Sears 1981, p. 416). This framing seeks to explain the 
adjustment in white Americans’ attitudes from the pre- to post—Civil 
Rights era. A central element of this change was the belief among whites 
that the transformations of the Civil Rights era brought an end to the 
systematic discrimination suffered by blacks. It follows, according to this 
view, that blacks are no longer especially handicapped by racial discrim- 
ination, but that they still do not conform to traditional American values 
(Sears et al. 2000, p. 77). Consequently, those persons influenced by sym- 
bolic racism tend to offer an individualist explanation for black 
disadvantage. 


Group Conflict Theories 


A second approach comprises the variants on group conflict theory (Bobo 
1988; Sidanius and Pratto 1999; Jackman 1994). These framings generally 
posit that traditional prejudice has little to do with explanations for black 
disadvantage. Rather, the attribution by whites of a lack of motivation 
by blacks as causing racial inequality (an individualist account) is a jus- 


* Dawson (2000, p. 350) writes that the consensus of American researchers is that 
“racial attitudes are structured acroes racial groups.” 

'' Although symbolic racism is essentially a confrontation of the U.S. context, re- 
searchers employ sociocultural approaches outside the United States—e.g., Meertens 
and Pettigrew (1997) in France, Germany, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. 
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tification for white privilege or the product of a legitimizing ideology of 
social dominance (Sidanius and Pratto 1999). Sidanius and Pratto claim 
that in situations of group-based dominance, the dominant group holds 
a hierarchy-enhancing ideology that legitimizes their dominance. These 
authors state, “socially constructed groups. . . at different points along 
the social power continuum are naturally expected to differentially en- 
dorse legitimizing ideologies in relatively predictable ways” (1999, p. 123). 
In Bobo’s (2000) formulation, whites perceive blacks as competitive 
threats for valued social resources, status, and privileges, and they defend 
their privileged position through blaming blacks for racial inequality.” It 
is generally the case, then, that conflict theories posit black/white divides 
as regards explanations for black disadvantage. Sidanius and Pratto also 
explain that legitimizing ideologies can lead subordinates to agree with 
hierarchy-enhancing interpretations of inequality, victims of a type of 
“false consciousness” (1999, p. 106). 


HYPOTHESES 


Both sociocultural and group conflict theories, if employed in the Brazilian 
context, would generally posit racial divides in Brazilian public opinion. 
According to the sociocultural approach, the divide would consist of 
whites induced by prejudice into blaming blacks for their own disad- 
vantaged position. Symbolic racism does not discuss black public opinion, 
but a default position would appear to project black support for a struc- 
turalist stance (because blacks are not equally affected by antiblack affect). 
Group conflict theories would posit whites blaming blacks for racial in- 
equality based on strategic efforts to maintain and justify white privilege. 
Blacks would most commonly hold an opposite position, attempting to 
delegitimize white privilege. The Brazilian literature does not posit a clear 
racial divide. Based on general theory, I hypothesize: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Brasilian explanations for racial inequality are di- 
vided along ractal lines. 

The dominant literature in Brazil, simply stated, posits that Brazilians 
of both the white and the black categories deny the discriminatory basis 
of racial inequality. Thus, my second hypothesis: 

HYpoTHEsIs 2.—Brasilians reject a discrimination-based or structur 
alist explanation for black disadvantage. 

My third hypothesis addresses the specific effect of an attitudinal di- 
mension associated with the ideology of racial democracy as a determinant 


4 Bobo’s formulation appears more U S. context specific, whereas Sidanius and Pratto 
explore other contexts in addition to the United States. 
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of explanations for racial inequality. The dominant Brazilianist stance, 
on one hand, and the alternative view, on the other, would posit completely 
opposite effects of this attitudinal dimension. The former, again, continues 
to hold that the racial democracy ideology fosters a denial of racial dis- 
crimination (Le., a rejection of the discrimination-based or structuralist 
interpretation). The alternative approach views the racial democracy ori- 
entation as a moral high ground that produces a clear awareness of racial 
discrimination (i.e., support for a structuralist stance). The dominant view 
fits well within group conflict theories as regards the white grouping where 
racial interests orientations, such as the racial democracy construct, would 
prompt that category of persons to deny that racial discrimination is 
behind racial inequality (the individualist stance). The dominant Brazil- 
lanist stance fits perfectly one conflict theory version (Sidanius and Pratto 
1999) claiming that subordinates may at times side with the dominant 
group in endorsing dominant legitimizing interpretations. From group 
conflict theories and the dominant Brazilianist stance, I derive my third 
hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—An attitudinal dimension associated with the myth of 
racial democracy decreases the likelihood of a structuralist explanation 
for racial inequality for Brasilians of both the white and the black 
categories. 

Last, I form a fourth hypothesis based on sociocultural framings and 
the Brazilianist literature regarding the effect of racial prejudice. As dis- 
cussed, sociocultural theories posit that whites blame blacks for black 
disadvantage (the individualist account) induced by antiblack affect or 
racial prejudice. This literature may also speak to the Brazilan context 
where negative stereotyping of individuals categorized as black, a type 
of prejudice, is very commonplace, possibly inducing an individualist 
account for inequality. These possibilities lead to my final hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Negative black stereotypying decreases the likelihood 
of a structuralist explanation for racial inequality on the part of Brazilians 
sef-identifying in the white category.” 


DATA AND MEASURES 


I employ data from a 1995 face-to-face survey on racial attitudes con- 
ducted by the Datafolha Instituto de Pesquisas.’* Data are based on a 


” However, as discussed above, negative black stereotyping may also be commonplace 
among persons self-classifying in nonwhite categories in Brazil, complicating this 
hypothesis. 


“ Datafolha Research Institute is the survey unit of the Folka de Sdo Pawlo, one of 
Brazil’s major newspapers. 
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multistage national probability sample. The sampling frame is the entire 
urban population 16 and older.” Municipalities were selected at random 
from within representative socioeconomic levels, regions, and size strata. 
Successive random samples were then taken of neighborhoods, then 
streets, and then individuals. The full sample consists of 5,014 persons 
sampled across 121 municipalities (Turra and Venturi 1995).”° 

Survey participants were asked to respond to the following question: 
“Blacks in Brazil were freed from slavery about 100 years ago. In your 
opinion, who is most responsible for the fact that the black population 
still ltves in worse living conditions than the white population?” 


1. the prejudice and the discrimination that exists among whites against 
blacks 

2. blacks that don’t take advantage of the existing opportunities 

3. both 

4. don’t now 


I use the responses to this question to construct the dependent variable: 
explanation for racial inequality. I consider response “1” indicative of a 
structuralist explanation for racial inequality and response “2” indicative 
of an individualist account (as a binomial categorical variable where 1 = 
structuralist and O = individualist). I classify the “both” response as a 
structuralist explanation (see Schuman and Krysan 1999), and I treat the 
“don’t know” responses (5%) as missing data. Interviewees offered other 
responses freely, which I collapse into one of the two central categories 
that I evaluate as most appropriate.” Fully 84% of responses fell into one 
of the two structuralist (“1”) or individualist (“2”) responses before any 
collapsing of categories.” 

I construct the independent race or color variable in three ways,” all 
based on a self-identification question listing the following categories: 


4 In 1991, 76% of the population was considered urban (Teles and Lim 1998). 
“The data set roughly match data from the 1991 census on important variables, 
including race, age, and sex (Telles and Lim 1998). 
7 “Other” responses collapsed into the structuralist stance are (a) “the government,” 
M) lack of opportunities (c) “the soctety/the system.” “Other” responses collapsed into 
the individualist stance are (a) “the prejudice of blacks,” (b) “there is no difference/ 
cin ee ee 
4 Bobo and Kluegel (1993, p. 444) state that, contrary to the way differing explanations 
are treated in surveys and in the literature, these are not mutually exclusive. However, 
the BraziHan survey question uniquely allows respondents to express whether or not 
they consider both explanations important. Only 8% of respondents chose the “both” 
option. 
19 Í at times treat color and race as interchangeable for the sake of statistical comparison 
with the United States. However, as I explain in the following sections, I do not belleve 
these are interchangeable as regards the cognitive understandings they may organire. 
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white, brown, and black.” In a first model, I collapse brown and black 
to form a single black category, opposing it to the white classification (set 
up as dummy variables where 1 = white). In a second model, I employ 
all three categories in a three-color design: white, brown, and black (white 
acts as the reference category in this model). A final model employs ques- 
tions in which respondents of the (noncollapsed) black category were 
filtered out, leaving the white and brown categories to form a two-color 
design (as dummy variable: 1 = brown). 

Next, I create two attitudinal variables using scale construction tech- 
niques—principal factor analysis with iterations (and a Varimax rota- 
tion). Employing five questions, my goal is to define two attitudinal 
dimensions: an attitudinal complex associated with the myth of racial 
democracy and one representing negative black stereotyping. The first 
dimension attempts to tap a part of what is at the core of the views on 
the influence of racial democracy—the significance attributed to skin color. 
The second dimension represents a type of sociocultural prejudice against 
individuals classified as black embedded in Brazilian society. Significant 
loadings on two factors differentiate the dimensions.” 

The dimension associated with racial democracy consists of three ques- 
tions, each with three possible responses: 

1. If you had a black supervisor, you . . . 

a. would not mind 
b. would be bothered, but would try to accept it 
c. would not accept it and would look for another job 
2. If several black families moved into you neighborhood, you .. . 
a. would not mind 
b. would be bothered, but would try to accept it 
c. would not accept it and would want to move out of the 
neighborhood 
3. If your child wanted to marry a black person, you... 
a. would not mind 
b. would be bothered, but would try to accept it 
c. would not accept it and would not allow the marriage 


Responses to these operational items should draw on an area of the 
individual’s attitudes toward persons classified as black. The questions 
address the realm of interracial intimacy and social distance. The racial 


” I exclude the amarelo (Asian descent) and the Indígena (Indigenous) categories. These 
two categories combined make up about 1% of the national population (Brazilian 
Institute of Geography and Statistics 1999). 

^ See similar techniques in Bobo and Kluegel (1997) and Sears et al. (2000). 

7 The first factor has an Eigenvalue of 1.46, and the second of .67. 
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democracy myth, understood most generally as an “anti-racialism im- 
agery” (Guimarfies 1999, p. 62), should lead Brazilians to downplay the 
significance of race in these areas. Leslie (1999), for example, in his study 
of racial attitudes using survey methods, equates the myth of racial de- 
mocracy with “liberal social attitudes towards black Brazilians.” Choosing 
the “wouldn’t mind” category (“a”) insinuates such a “liberal” or “anti- 
racialist” orientation. The “would not accept it” response (“c”) clearly 
indicates a nonacceptance of individuals classified as black in those 
realms, underlining a conflictual segmentation of the society along racial 
lines. The “b” option represents an intermediate position. Both divergent 
views of the racial democracy orientation discussed earlier are consistent 
with the conceptualization of racial democracy as an “anti-racialism im- 
agery,” and hence the attitudinal dimension I create that is associated with 
that imagery would infer positive (“a”) responses. The “legitimizing ide- 
ology” stance leading Brazilians to believe they actually live in a racial 
paradise produces a belief that skin color is insignificant—tiberal attitudes 
toward the black category are already the status quo. The alternative 
view of racial democracy’s influence as a sort of utopian creed would also 
be consistent with the positive responses (“a”) because the orientation 
envisions the desirability of (or anticipates) the insignificance of skin 
color—liberal attitudes toward the black category skould be the status 
quo. However, these two divergent interpretations of the racial democracy 
myth would differ radically regarding the predicted effect the attitudinal 
dimension associated with this myth would have on the dependent var- 
iable. On the one hand, if the attitudinal dimension constitutes part of a 
legitimizing orientation, it would produce a denial of racial discrimination 
(individualist account). On the other hand, if it is associated with a utopian 
creed, the dimension would provoke a recognition of racial discrimination 
(structuralist stance).” The factor loadings on these questions are highly 
significant: (1) 0.67, (2) 0.77, and (3) 0.55.” 

The second orientation, negative black stereotyping, is constructed on 
two questions: “I will read you some popular expressions, and I want you 
to tell me if you agree with each one or not. Do you agree or disagree? 
Completely or in part?” 


1. A good black is a black with a white soul. 
2. The only things blacks are good at are music and sports. 


4 Leslie utilized similar questions to operationalize a racial democracy orientation, e.g, 
“I consider marriage between persons of different races natural,” and “If there were 
a black candidate who was qualified to be president of Brazil, he/she could be elected” 
(1999, p. 366). 

* The loadings on this first factor for the other two questions are 0.04 and 0.11. 
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These items are recognized sayings in Brazil. Choosing the “agree” 
response indicates an individual endorsing a negative image or stereotype 
of individuals classified as black. Agreement should lead an individual 
to blame those of the black category for racial inequality, based on a view 
of these individuals as possessing less than ideal social traits (see Kluegel 
1990). The factor loadings on these variables are highly significant: 0.60 
and 0.62, respectively.” 

Sociodemographic independent variables are educational level, repre- 
sented by three dummy variables: persons who have not completed pri- 
mary school (low [omitted], those who have completed primary but have 
not completed secondary school (medium), and those who have completed 
secondary school or more (high); age: (a) 16-17, (b) 18-25, (c) 26—40, (d) 
41-55, and (e) 55-98; income, measured by monthly salary midpoints in 
reais: (a) $75, (b) $263, (c) $563, (d) $1,126, and (e) $2,500;% and sex is a 
dummy variable denoted by male. 


FINDINGS 
Sociodemographic Determinants 


Contradicting my first hypothesis (hypothesis 1), in contrast to the racial 
division in public opinion in the United States, bivariate results reveal 
that Brazilian explanations are not segmented along color or racial lines. 
Table 1 shows that white and black categories have equal propensities 
to endorse a structuralist explanation using a two-color model of racial 
classification. White and brown categories appear slightly more likely than 
the black category to endorse the structuralist stance using a three-color 
model. Contradicting the second hypothesis (hypothesis 2), table 1 also 
shows that Brazilians overwhelmingly endorse a structuralist account 
(72%). As points of reference, and suggesting both the validity and reli- 
ability of the dependent measure and the lack of a race or color effect,”’ 
table 2 compares the question utilized in this analysis to similar questions 
addressing explanations for racial inequality from a 1986 election survey 
in the city of Sfo Paulo and a 2000 racial attitudes survey in Rio de 
Janeiro. All three surveys reveal the same pattern: endorsement of dis- 
crimination-based explanations and the lack of a significant race effect. 

However, education has been shown to increase the likelhood of a 


= The loadings on the second factor (the thres racial democracy items) are 0.10, 0.06, 
and 0.09. 

* The real (ploral—reais) is the Braxilian currency. In April of 1995, one real was 
$0.90 (U.S.). 

” Convergent validity and interitem reHability. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPLANATIONS FOR RACIAL INEQUALITY BY COLOR/ 
Racer, BRAZILIAN ADULTS 





Two-CoLor 
MODEL THREZ-COLOR MODEL 
EXPLANATION White Black White Brown Black 
Discrimmation (structuralist) .. 72 72 72 74 67 
Motivation (individualist) ....... 28 28 28 26 33 
IN. e E e a NE ence 2 344 1,914 2 344 1,346 568 


SourncE — Datafolha Instituto de Pesquisa. 
Note.—W = 4,258 for both models 


structuralist explanation (Apostle et al. 1983; Kluegel 1990), and persons 
self-classifying as white tend to be significantly more educated than those 
in the black and brown categories in Brazil. Hence, an education effect 
may be offsetting a greater propensity of the white grouping to endorse 
an individualist account. Also, older persons are more likely to offer in- 
dividualist accounts than the young (Sniderman and Hagen 1985; Kluegel 
1990). Table 3 presents binomial logistic regression results of the deter- 
minants of explanations for racial inequality where sociodemographic 
measures comprise the independent variables.” I utilize the three-color 
classificatory method in which white is the omitted reference category. 
‘Coefficients confirm that education increases support for a structuralist 
account, and they show that age decreases support for the same. There 
is no color category difference controlling for education and other 
variables.” 

Analyzing the antilogs of the coefficients in table 3 provides an intui- 
tively meaningful interpretation of the logistic regression equation. These 
are interpreted as the odds ratios, or the ratio of the odds for persons who 
differ by one unit with respect to an independent variable, holding the 
others constant. Thus, for example, for each additional age level, the odds 
of holding a structuralist explanation are decreased by about 12 %, holding 
constant all other variables. Regarding the educational level categories, 
the odds of individuals with at least a medium educational level endorsing 
a structuralist explanation are about twice the odds for persons with low 
education (precisely 1.89 for persons with a medium education and 2.11 
for persons with a high level of education). 


z Due a lack of information to correct for design effects, I place the threshold of 
significance at the 0.01 level 

» I also ran a model with the white/black two-color classificatory method. Race con- 
tinued to be insignificant. 
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Attitudinal Dimensions 

Table 4 presents logistic regreasion results that include the two attitudinal 
variables addressed in my remaining hypotheses: the effects of the ori- 
entation associated with the racial democracy myth (hypothesis 3) and of 
negative black stereotyping (hypothesis 4). In this model of determinants, 
age has lost its significance (see Bobo and Kluegel 1997, p. 119). Edu- 
cational categories continue to differ significantly, and the two attitudinal 
dimensions show high levels of significance.” Importantly, the race var- 
lable is not significant. This racial category item is a two-color variation 
where white is the reference category (brown = 1). The black category 
is not included because that category of individuals was not asked all of 
the questions that comprise the attitudinal scale variable. Recall, though, 
that in the model presented in table 3 using the three-color construct, 
both brown and black categories did not differ significantly from the white 
category in explanations for inequality. 

I interpret the antilogs of the coefficients in table 4. Regarding edu- 
cational level, the odds that persons with at least a medium education 
will support a structuralist stance is about half again as large as the odds 
that persons with a low education will do so, holding all other variables 
constant. The odds of holding a structuralist stance are increased by 115% 
with a one-unit increase in the dimension associated with racial democ- 
racy, holding all other variables constant, thereby not supporting the cen- 
tral hypothesis (hypothesis 3). Finally, for each additional level of negative 
stereotyping, the odds of holding a structuralist explanation are decreased 
by about 29%, supporting the final hypothesis (hypothesis 4). Although 
negative stereotyping is significant in decreasing support for a structuralist 
stance, the more important effect is the positive one exercised by the 
attitudinal dimension associated with racial democracy. 

We can also convert expected odds into percentages, choosing specific 
values of the independent variables. Table 5 presents the effects of edu- 
cational level and attitudinal stances on explanations for racial inequality 
for males of the white category with mean income and mean age (these 
four variables [sex, race, age, and income] were not significant). For ex- 
ample, among white males with mean age and income, and possessing a 
low education, 82% of those with the highest level of the dimension as- 
sociated with racial democracy and the lowest level of negative stereo- 
typing support a structuralist stance. By contrast, only 20% of individuals 
with those same personal characteristics but differing attitudinal scores, 
the lowest racial democracy attitudinal dimension and highest negative 


” Negative stereotyping, the dimension associated with ractal democracy, and whether 
a structural or individualist explanation is offered are only weakly correlated (< .25 
in all cases). 
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TABLE 3 
LOGISTIC REGRESSION — DETERMINANTS OF STRUCTURAL EXPLANATION 
For RACIAL INEQUALITY, BRALILIAN ADULTS (THREE-COLOR 











CLASSIFICATION) 

Independent Variable $ SE e 
Education level:* 

Medium ............ 6382* 0886 1.8931 

High airneisi 7480" 1489 2.1127 
Color: 

Black oisciceceeeass —.1559 1081 8557 

Brown ......-.--000. 1452 0839 1.1563 

T EEN —.1290* 0355 8790 

Male (0 = female) . —.1025 0760 9026 
Income ......-.......-- —9.70e-06 0001 9999 
Intercept ............-- 1.1241 1344 


stereotyping, offer a structuralist account. Finally, 69% of males self- 
classifying in the white category with the same personal characteristics 
but with mean scores on the attitudinal scales claim that discrimination 
explains racial inequality. These results show the importance of three 
determinants (educational level, a racial democracy attitudinal dimension, 
and negative stereotyping) for offering a structuralist explanation for ra- 
cial inequality.’ 


DISCUSSION 


All evidence points to Brazilians strongly endorsing a structuralist expla- 
nation for racial inequality. According to the data, 72% of Brazilians deny 
that persons categorized as black constitute the problem and look directly 
to discrimination on the part of persons in the white category to explain 
racial inequality. My fmdings also indicate that public opinion regarding 
racial inequality is not divided along color category lines in Brazil. Over- 
whelming and (statistically) equal majorities representing the two- and 
three-color constructs reject individualist explanations. Furthermore, I 
find that an attitudinal complex reflective of racial democracy beliefs 
increases support for the structuralist or discrimination-based stance, dis- 


31 I also tested a region variable with four divisions (South, Southeast, Northeast, North/ 
Midwest) in all the models. This variable was not significant, in contrast to the United 
States, where a North/South region variable is significant (Schuman et al 1997). 
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TABLE 4 
LOGISTIC REGRESSION — DETERMINANTS OF STRUCTURALIST EXPLANATION FOR 
RACIAL INEQUALITY, WHITE AND BROWN BRAZILIAN ADULTS 











Independent Variable B SE è 
Education level:* 
Medhim .............. cece cece 3730* -1012 1.4520 
E E E 3441 -1654 1.4110 
Brown (white = 0) ............. 1210 -0874 1.1290 
E AE E E AT —.0455 .0401 9545 
Male (female = 0) .............. —.0994 -0856 9054 
EEPE EEN E. —.0002 -0001 9998 
Negative black stereotyping ... —.3365* -0309 7143 
Racial democracy dimension .. .7670* 1209 2.1533 
INURRCEDE isese aro s — 1.8600 -3828 





tancing this orientation from a “legitimizing ideology” interpretation. 
However, darker skin color continues to be the receptor of negativity, and 
this stereotyping produces a negative effect on the structuralist expla- 
nation for racial inequality. 

The importance of these findings is best demonstrated comparatively. 
Brazilian racial attitudes differ considerably from American attitudes for 
explaining black disadvantage in their respective societies. The support 
that Brazilians, categorized as black or as white, show for a structuralist 
stance is strikingly high relative to the United States where public opinion 
favors an individualist interpretation and is rigidly divided along racial 
lines. On the one hand, 68% of white Americans reject discrimination as 
the cause of black disadvantage in the United States in comparison to 
28% of Brazilians classified as white regarding racial inequality in Brazil. 
On the other hand, 68% of black Americans affirm that discrimination 
is the cause of black disadvantage in the United States in comparison to 
72% of Braxilans categorized as black regarding their own unequal status. 
The opinion of blacks in both contexts is similar, but whites differ greatly 
in the United States and Brazil, the latter offering a structuralist account, 
and the former an individualist explanation. How might one conceptualize 
this consensual structuralist view of Brazilian public opinion concerning 
racial inequality? 


Race-Centered Framings 


There is some support for a sociocultural approach in the Brazilian case. 
My findings show that stereotyping increases support for an individualist 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGES OFFERING STRUCTURALIST EXPLANATION FOR RACIAL INEQUALITY BY 
THREE ATTITUDINAL AND EDUCATIONAL LEVELS FOR WHITE MALES WITH MEAN 








INCOME AND MEAN AGE 
Highest Racial Mean Racial Lowest Ractal 
Democracy and Democracy and Democracy and 
Educational! Level Lowest Stereotyping Mean Stereotyping Highest Stereotyping 
Low .. saaa. 82 69 20 
Medium ........ 86 76 26 
High ..... a 86 76 26 


account. Similar to the findings in the United States, this phenomenon of 
stereotyping is consistent with a sociocultural explanation attributing 
these sentiments to preadult socialization. However, the theoretical fit ends 
there. First, sociocultural framings are group-oriented theories. The race 
construct is decisive, and it is the white group that harbors antiblack 
racial animus. In Brazil, the effect of stereotyping is independent of color. 
Second, the effect of prejudice, although statistically significant, is not a 
dominant factor affecting Brazilian public opinion on racial inequality, 
as it is in the United States according to sociocultural framings. The 
individualist account it motivates is far outweighed by a structuralist 
account on the part of Brazilians classified in both the white or black 
categories. This structuralist consensus constitutes an anomaly for the 
sociocultural approaches. 

The variations of group conflict theory are not consistent with the data. 
Cognizant of racial inequality, Brazilians in the white category do not 
offer a justifying explanation for their privileged position. Rather, they 
delegitimize white category privilege by endorsing a structuralist account. 
Brazilians classified as black are not induced into “false consciousness,” 
nor do they join with a white category in legitimizing inequality, rather, 
they are strident in pointing to white discrimination for their inequality. 
These responses do not fit group-specific interests interpretations.” 

A central emphasis of sociocultural approaches and group conflict the- 
ories is that group orientations mold racial attitudes (Dawson 2000). These 


z Sidanius and Pratto (1999) do raise the possibility that an apparent hierarchy-atten- 
uating ideology may, in reality, prove hierarchy enhancing. It is difficult, though, to 
imagine how a racial commonsense that specifically conditions a strong awareness of 


research. 
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theories conjure up very strong divisional boundaries between and around 
racialired social groups. In his formulation of differing types of racial 
boundaries, Banton describes the United States as characterized by “hard” 
boundaries (1983, pp. 125-26). Numerous researchers echo this charac- 
terization, such as Kinder and Sanders, who claim, “blacks and whites 
[in the United States] look upon the social and political world in fun- 
damentally different and mutually unintelligible ways” (1996, pp. 287-88). 
Considering the inefficacy of the race construct to predict attitudinal 
stances regarding explanations for racial inequality in Brazil, I suggest 
that these race-centered theories do not adequately interpret beliefs about 
racial inequality in the Brazilian context. 


Race-Decentered Framings 


Is it possible to understand attitudes toward black disadvantage without 
stipulating a decisive effect of the race construct? If so, such a non—group- 
based direction may help im theorizing the Brarilian context. I contend 
that what is lacking in the race-centered perspectives is a more nuanced 
approach that explicitly takes seriously differential racial boundary sa- 
Hence and its cognitive consequences (Handelman 1977; Brubaker 2002; 
Loveman 1999). That is, all stances reviewed thus far take racial group 
membership and subjective racial identities as givens, an element that 
compromises their explanatory power for the Brazilian case. 

To explicate the effects of differential boundary salience on explanations 
for social group inequality, Kluegel and Smith (1986) provide an example 
of an analogous process of the formation of inequality beliefs concerning 
gender discrimination. They find that although blacks and women in the 
United States held similar subordinate positions in the hierarchy of ine- 
quality, the views of men toward the causes of women’s inequality differ 
radically from whites’ views of black disadvantage. Specifically, men and 
women tended to offer a consensual structuralist account of gendered 
inequality in equal and majority numbers. However whites and blacks 
offered opposing accounts of racial inequality. In other words, gender was 
not a determinant of beliefs about gender discrimination, while race was 
a decisive determinant of beliefs about racial discrimination. In discussing 
this comparison, the authors (Kluegel and Smith) conclude that the lack 
of a gender effect was due to a “lesser degree of salience of the group 
membership,” along with a general lack of segregation and a lack-of 
negative affect between women and men (Kluegel and Smith 1986, p. 
241; see also Smith and Kluegel 1984; Gurin, Miller, and Gurin 1980; and 
Waters 1990).” These conditions for a consensus between subordinate and 


” Regarding the effect of boundary salience, Waters explains that white ethic identi 
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superordinate groups regarding a structuralist explanation for the dis- 
advantaged position of the subordinante group appear consistent with 
the Brazilian context, especially as concerns boundary salience and group 
membership.” 


Racial Boundary Salience in Brazil 


The Brazilian context is known for ambiguous racial or color boundaries 
(e.g., Harris 1970). Racial ambiguity may be defmed as “the failure ef- 
fectively (and successfully) to maintain the line separating blackness and 
whiteness” (Ferreira da Silva 1998, p. 213). Alternatively, Harris describes 
“ambiguous racial calculus” in Brazil as a situation where the “ego lacks 
a single socio-centric racial identity” (1970, p. 2). Both definitions of 
boundary ambiguity are complementary and point to a context where 
skin-color dynamics may be characterized by “a lesser degree of group 
membership salience” (Kluegel and Smith 1986) or by a lesser degree of 
“racial subjectivity” (Ferreira da Silva 1998).” 

Several empirical measures approximate this lower salience of racial 
group membership. First, in Brazil, how a person is categorized by a third 
party regarding his or her color or race might be quite different from how 
this individual views himself or herself (Pacheco 1987; Sansone 1996; 
Telles and Lim 1998). In a more defined system where race is a first-order 
or primary construct of social structuring and identification, such as in 
the United States, this would probably not be the case (Davis 1991; Harris 
and Sim 2000). Tapping this dynamic, we can compare two surveys, one 
in the United States and the other in Brazil, in which respondents’ racial 
category placement was recorded through both self- and interviewer-clas- 
sification. The cross-tabulation of these two items in each context reveals 
that in the Unites States fully 99% of the individuals who self-identified 
as black were classified as black by interviewers (Harris and Sim 2000). 
In contrast, in Brazil, only 58% of those who self-identified as black (preto) 
were similarly classified by interviewers (Turra and Venturi 1995). These 





fication in the United States leads to a “lack of understanding of the ethnic or racial 
experience of others” (1990, p. 160), especially regarding obstacles to social mobility. 
Stated alternatively, she finds that ethnic boundary salience among U.S. whites influ- 
ences an individualist account of racial and ethnic inequality. 
” For a discussion of the Brazilian context as characterized by both a relative lack of 
segregation or separation and by “interracial intimacy,” see Ferreira da Silva (1998) 
and Segato (1998). 
= The term “lesser” (as well as ambiguous) implies a point of comparison. Kluegel and 
Smith (1986) utilize racial group membership in the United States in their comparison 
as exemplifying a high degree of group membership salience. This article utilires that 
comparison. 


same 
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results appear to indicate contrasting strengths of racial group member- 
ship definition.” 

Further addressing the ambiguity of racial boundaries in Brazil, table 
6 presents three items from a representative survey on racial attitudes in 
the state of Rio de Janeiro. The first two items refer to opinions concerning 
one’s ancestry. On the one hand, respondents self-classifying as brown 
and black were asked if they had white ancestors (item 1). Of the former, 
80% said “yes,” and of the latter, 59% said “yes.” On the other hand, 37% 
of persons self-classifying in the white category and, again, 80% of re- 
spondents self-classifying in the brown category, claimed to have black 
ancestors (item 2). Although this author knows of no comparable questions 
asked in the United States, these figures are significant for understanding 
the ambiguity of the Brazilian context in contrast to that society where 
ancestral recognition is conditioned in large part by the hypodescent rule 
(Davis 1991). 

A final approximation of boundary salience in Brazil stems from asking 
respondents if they believe that the black category has its own customs 
or traditions, or if there is no difference between the customs and traditions 
of that category of individuals and those of the rest of the population 
(item 3). Two-thirds of all Brazilians claim that those classified as black 
do not differ from the rest of the population regarding customs and 
traditions, including 62% of persons self-classifying as black. Again, this 
author knows of no comparable item used in the United States,” but this 
question in Brazil suggests, again, the negation of “hard” boundary con- 
struction, in this case, based on particularist cultural repertoires.” 

How can one interpret this apparent lower salience of subjective racial 
boundary formation? One important element that may separate Brazil 
from “hard” boundary construction involves the cognitive processes sup- 
porting interpretations of diversity based on color as opposed to on race. 
Nogueira (1985) theorized this contrast in the following way: Brazil’s color 
awareness responds to “marca” or appearance, as opposed to “origem” or 
ancestry, the explicitly racial U.S. version. The difference between the 


* See also Jenkins (1994), Brubaker and Cooper (2000), Omi and Winant (1994), Appiah 
(2000), and Segnto (1998) for discussions of the importance of the interplay of internal 
a TAL bounda a eee al oat 

” Affirming the importance of notions of ancestry and culture for clear racial boundary 
defmition, Ferreira da Silva states, “In the United States racial subjectivities are pro- 
duced in abstract terms—through the reconstitution of a (racial) line of descent, and 
via the view that blacks have a seperate culture” (1998, p. 228), which she contrasts 
to Brazil. 
= Brazilians appear not to deny African-based cultural expression; rather, they may 
not view it as a particular domain of Brazilians classifying as black (Ferreira da Silva 
1998). Some researchers attribute this dynamic to strategic elite or government co- 
optation (Hanchard 1994). 
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TABLE 6 
ITEMS APPROXIMATING RACIAL BOUNDARY SALIENCE BY PERCENTAGES, 
BRAZILIAN ADULTS, 2000 


SELF-CLASSIFICATION 
HIM White Brown Bleck 
1. Have white ancestors ....... 80 59 
2. Have black ancestors ....... 37 80 
3. No black specificity in 
customs and traditions . 68 65 62 
Sourcr.—2000 attitudinal survey by CEAP, a Brazilian black movement, and DataUff 
of the Federal Fubninense 


NOoTE.—N = 1,200 


two may be subtle, but not unimportant. On the one hand, distinctions 
based on discrete racial identities may create caste-like or essentialist 
distinctions, that is, hard boundaries where groups seem to “naturally” 
differ (Sidanius and Pratto 1999, p. 123) and form social groups of rec- 
ognized membership. On the other hand, as Banton claims, “Where clas- 
sification is by appearance, the categories [boundaries] will be variable 
and will rarely form the basis for the formation of social groups” (1983, 
p. 30).” 

When socially constructed boundaries are porous or ambiguous, their 
significance may be reduced as markers of discrete, self-identifying social 
segments with diverging worldviews (Kluegel and Smith 1986; Smith and 
Kluegel 1984; Waters 1990). However, other-classification, color catego- 
ries, or discrimination based on imputed characteristics can exist beyond 
particularist group subjectivity. Racial discrimination and prejudice are 
about how others categorize an individual and not primarily about how 
an individual chooses to self-identify (Wade 1997, p. 72; Telles and Lim 
1998). 

Contrasting race-centered notions, I suggest that when boundaries are 
ambiguous, as in Brazil, their divisional power in the cognitive domain 
may be compromised. Lessened boundary salience may create a situation 
that results in the inability of the color construct to predict attitudinal 
stances. In other words, racial or color boundaries in Brazil may not mold 
cognitive processes along group membership lines, at least not In ways 
predictable from the dominant theories I reviewed (see Segato 1998, p. 
148). 


» See Loveman (1999), Handelman (1977), and Brubaker (2002) on the social scientific 
distinction between groups and categories in race and ethnic theorizing. 

© The lack of significance of the color construct for predicting attitudinal stances, or 
the cognitive domain, does not negate its significance for structuring socioeconomic 
outcomes. 
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What most significantly molds attitudinal stances in Brazil, at least as 
regards explanations for racial inequality, is educational level and the 
racial democracy orientation. Regarding education, its positive correlation 
with a structuralist interpretation is consistent with the literature on racial 
attitudes in other contexts (Schuman et al. 1997). This finding points to 
the possibility of increasing support for structuralist explanations if the 
educational system is improved and becomes more universally available 
in Brazil“ As concerns the determinacy of the racial democracy or an- 
tiracialism orientation, a closer look at the questions and positive re- 
sponses that comprise that attitudinal dimension suggests what may be 
denoted as a utopian stance, that is, the desire for the insignificance of 
skin color in the neighborhood, at work, and even in the marriage market. 
I suggest, based on the responses to these questions and on the overall 
effect of the racial democracy attitudinal dimension (as well as on the 
items in table 6 and on the literature that emphasizes the universalizing 
tendency of Brazilian national identity) that what the racial democracy 
worldview may represent for Brazilians is the desirability of a society not 
segmented along racial lines nor according to racial identification. This 
does not mean that Brazilians believe they actually live in a “racial par- 
adise” (Guimaraes 1999, p. 37), but, rather, that “raceless” (de la Fuente 
1999) organization may be the goal of this society that views “Brazili- 
anness” as its only legitimate organizing principle. 


THE ANTIDISCRIMINATION BATTLE 


Where does this framing of Brazilian public opinion lead this society in 
terms of its struggle against racial inequality? As noted, the importance 
of an explanation is theorized to be the action or inaction that it may 
provoke on behalf of solution strategies. The attitudes of white Americans, 
for example, blaming black Americans for their disadvantaged position 
has led to opposition to strategies that confront black disadvantage (Klue- 
gel 1990). Schuman and his colleagues conclude in their exhaustive study 
of racial attitudes in the United States: “We have seen .. . that the majority 
of whites deny the importance of discrimination and place most of the 
burden for black disadvantage on blacks themselves. .. . Given these 
findings, we have little reason to expect that .. . [policies] characterized 
as giving any hint of preference to blacks . . . will have much support in 
the white population” (Schuman et al. 1997, p. 171). 

There was a time when white Americans appeared cognizant of their 


“l The validity of the educational-level variable as an unambiguous measurement of 
class position is unclear due to the insignificance of income for predicting attitudinal 
stances in all models. 
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responsibility for black disadvantage. Schuman and Krysan (1999) claim 
that in 1963 a Gallup poll reveals that 70% of whites felt that whites 
were more to blame for the situation of blacks than blacks themselves. 
Just five years later, this figure had dropped 42 percentage points, to where 
in 1968 only 28% of whites blamed whites and 72% of this group blamed 
blacks themselves. Although the authors suggest possible reasons for this 
negative evolution or involution in white attitudes,” most important for 
the purpose of comparison with Brazil is that present-day attitudes in 
Brazil appear very similar to those of the Civil Rights era in the United 
States as regards a societal consensus blaming inequality on racial dis- 
crimination. Brazilians, then, may be in a unique position that could 
motivate public debate on the issue of racialized inequality. 

However, I do not mean to suggest that Brazil is at a point where it 
can now follow the historic footsteps of the American Civil Rights era. 
A blanket reading of the Brazilian situation from a North American 
experience followed by an application of the North American model may 
be an inadequate way to approach or predict the Brazilian course (Fry 
1996; Segato 1998; Camara 1998; Ferreira da Silva 1998; Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 1999). Where racial boundaries are ambiguous and the senti- 
ment toward the social desirability of a society not organized around 
particularist racial identification is strong, non-race-targeted approaches 
to confronting racial inequality (Wilson 1987; Sansone 1998), as well as 
the use of strategic issue framing (Bobo 2000; Sniderman and Carmines 
1997) may be more appropriate. 

A race-decentered approach to confronting racialized inequality would 
differ from U.S. practice, where subjective racial identity definition and 
mobilization are vital elements of social organization and antidiscrimi- 
nation strategies. From the perspective of viewing subjective racial def- 
inition as the sine qua non of antiracist struggle,” the situation of am- 
biguous racial boundaries in Brazil must be overcome. Apparently echoing 
a similar view, Talcott Parsons wrote, “I take the position that the race 
relations problem has a better prospect of resolution in the United States 
than Brazil, partly because the line between white and [black] has been 
so rigidly drawn in the United States because the system has been sharply 
polarized” (1968, pp. 352-53, emphasis in original). 

This rigidity, though, was significantly structured through the particular 
U.S. history of state-mandated segregation and discrimination (de la 
Fuente 1999; Ferreira da Silva 1998). “This assumption that racial mo- 
bilization is the only legitimate way to struggle for racial equality... 


“ See also Kinder and Sanders (1996, pp. 98-106). 


“S For a critical evaluation of this type of race-centered perspective, see Segato (1998), 
Ferreira da Silva (1998), and Sansone (1998). 
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was born out of .. . North Atlantic ideologies . . . and is based on the 
peculiar historical experience of racial segregation in the United States” 
(de la Fuente 1999, p. 47). That history provided the space and context 
for the development of rigid boundary construction, including racial sub- 
jectivity (Ferreira da Silva 1998; Segato 1998), and also provided the target 
(iim Crow discrimination) that facilitated racial mobilization. This clear 
division of space and identity, as well as target identification, is not a part 
of Brazilian history, or of that of many other Latin American countries. 
Notwithstanding, the logic behind Parsons’s historic statement continues 
to express an outlook that is supported by some Brazilianists (e.g., Winant 
1999; see Banton 1999). Winant states, “The public articulation and 
exploration of racial dualism [in Brazil] would itself be a major advance. 
Many black people undoubtedly still succeed in denying the significance 
of their racial identity. They are ‘avoiders,’ as Twine . . . documents at 
length. Their ability not only to deny, but to evoid their own racial identity 
is aided by the tremendous depth of the ideology of racial democracy. 
What good is an ideology, after all, if it cannot effectively identify its 
adherent’s identity?” (2001, p. 256, emphasis in original). 

Academics, activists, and organizations both inside and outside Brazil 
attempt to overcome a history of ambiguous racial boundaries through 
black identity mobilization and the unification of all Brazilians with some 
degree of African descent as a step toward struggling against racism (No- 
bles 2000; Sansone 1998). 

However, as a result of the lack of that “peculiar historical experience” 
on the structural front, and of the antiracialism or racial democracy ide- 
ological component, this racial mobilization outlook has faced resistance 
and ambivalence from Brazilians of varying degrees of African descent 
(Burdick 1998; Hanchard 1994; Nobles 2000). Attempts to explain this 
ambivalence have many times not focused on the differential histories or 
structural components; rather they point to the ideology of racial democ- 
racy and its confounding effects on Brazilians they classify as black. These 
interpretations claim that this category’s denial of racial discrimination 
explains the lack of antiracist mobilization and the lesser degree of black 
identity formation. My data clearly suggest that this line of reasoning 
needs revision. The myth of racial democracy, as a racial commonsense 
stemming from Brazil’s racial history, may indeed play a role in inhibiting 
the creation of particularist black identification, but not due to confused 
reasoning power on the part of Brazilians with varying degrees of African 
descent. My research suggests two other factors. On the one hand, the 
racial democracy orientation engenders a vision of a deracialized utopian 


“ Banton (1999) criticizes the underlying assumptions in the work of Winant, which 
appear to “sanctify” a particular U.S. history of racial formation. 
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society where skin color is not an organizing principle (Sheriff 2001; Segato 
1998); on the other hand, negative stereotyping continues to be embedded 
in Brazilian culture. The former may motivate the rejection of particularist 
racial identification on the grounds that “Brazilianness” is all that should 
matter. The latter reduces the positive symbolism that particularist black 
identification might be afforded (Nobles 2000). These appear to be con- 
tradictory tendencies, but, nonetheless, form part of the complex Brazilian 
dilemma. 

However, these factors should not be evaluated as precluding antiex- 
clusionary strategies. In his revisionist examination of the myth of racial 
democracy, de la Fuente (1999) argues that this myth can be and has been 
harnessed in ways that protect and promote subordinate populations (see 
also Segato 1998). For example, he argues that this ideology is inclusionary 
in principle, thereby restricting the political options of white elites and 
providing the grounds on which the excluded can demand full partici- 
pation: “{[The myth of racial democracy] embodies a set of socially ac- 
ceptable ideals that can be turned into opportunities for participation and 
advancement by those at the bottom of the socio-racial hierarchy” (de la 
Fuente 1999, p. 68). Furthermore, non-race-specific coalitions, such as 
women’s groups (Lovell 2000), labor unions, and urban social movements 
(Bacelar 1999; Maggie 2001), that mobilize around issues perhaps dis- 
proportionately important to Brazilians of varying degrees of African 
descent may find fertile ground in a context oriented by the racial de- 
mocracy perspective. One especially notable example is the Movement of 
Landless Workers (Segato 1998). Segato cautions, “introducing segmen- 
tation by race into those popular fronts would not only be spurious but 
would also have disastrous consequences” (1998, p. 136). Directly opposing 
the stance of Parsons (1968) and Winant (2001), Marvin Harris and his 
colleagues write: “We fail to see why Brazil cannot destroy racism without 
destroying its unique system of ambiguous and flexible race-color bound- 
arles” (Harris et al. 1995, p. 1614). Placing both stances in perspective, 
Segato concludea, “If we decide that the founding myth of Latin American 
nations is mere deception, then we have to endorse the notion that only 
after establishing segregation as the point zero of racial truth can we 
initiate a truly antiracist politics... . Conversely, if we see, from a Latin 
American perspective, segregation .. . as a dystopia of conviviality, we 
are compelled to envisage alternative political roads” (1998, pp. 130-31). 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, Brazilians are aware that discrimination continues to play a 
central role in reproducing inequality. I propose that efforts to confront 
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Brazilian racial dynamics and the reality of racial inequality both theo- 
retically and practically will have to take into account the myth of racial 
democracy not as a strategic deception, but as a historically conditioned 
national commonsense that tends toward ambiguity rather than subjective 
racial defmition. Treating the latter as the sine qua non of either race 
theorizing or antiexclusionary strategizing may lead to a lack of efficiency 
on both fronts in Brazil, as well as in other similar contexts. 

A few of points of caution are in order. First, the data employed im this 
analysis are cross-sectional. These results do not address more historic 
configurations of Brazilian racial attitudes. Second, the survey was ad- 
ministered to urban adults. These data do not directly address attitudes 
in rural Brazil, where much of the historic and contemporary ethnographic 
studies on racial identification were and continue to be conducted. Finally, 
the very use of survey methodology in contrast to ethnography to study 
racial attitudes in Brazil may account for some of the contrasting results 
presented here. 
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This article analyzes the class identification of married, employed 
women and men in U.S. society. Focusing on the relative weights 
between wife’s and husband’s attributes in determining class iden- 
tification for three class attributes (education, income, and occu- 
pational prestige) and on population heterogeneity in those weights, 
the study finds that men and women, on average, agree on how to 
weight the contributions of wife’s and husband’s income and oc- 
cupation to subjectively identified class: wife’s income and hus- 
band’s income equally affect class identification but only husband’s 
occupational prestige—not wife’s—affects class identification. By 
contrast, men and women do not agree about the contributions of 
husband’s and wife’s education to subjectively identified class: ed- 
ucation is a more individualized determinant of class, especially for 
men. The article also finds population heterogeneity in the weights: 
for example, self-employed women and African-American women 
have a more “independent” basis of class identification than do other 
employed women, and there is an interplay of gender role and self- 
enhancement in class identification among couples where the wife 
has higher income than the husband. Theoretical implications of 
these findings are also discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article introduces new angles in the study of the interplay between 
class identification and family/gender. Over the last five decades, Amer- 
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ican families have experienced two major transformations. One transfor- 
mation has been the growing gender equality of family roles, or the trend 
toward “new families” (Goldscheider and Waite 1991). This trend has 
several characteristics. First, traditional families, where husbands work 
outside the home and wives maintain the home, have become less com- 
mon, decreasing from more than 50% of all types of households in 1950 
to less than 20% in late 1980s, while dual-earner families increased from 
about 20% in the 1950s to more than 40% in the late 1980s (Hayghe 
1990), and this trend toward proportionally more dual-earmer families and 
fewer traditional families continued during the 1990s. Second, the division 
of household labor in the family, in terms of the share of time spent on 
household chores, has become more equal between husbands and wives 
(Levine and Pittinskey 1998; Robinson and Godbey 1997)—though this 
has resulted more from an increase in married women’s labor force par- 
ticipation and a consequent reduction in the time that wives spend on 
household chores than from an increase in the time that husbands spend 
on household chores. Third, families where the wife’s income is greater 
than the husband’s have become more common. Nowak and Snyder 
(1994) report that not only did the husband’s relative contribution to 
family income decline substantially between 1968 and 1988, the wife was 
the primary earner in about 26% of a nationally representative sample 
of families for at least one year in the 1983-88 period. Our estimates, 
based on General Social Survey data for 1977—98, show that among dual- 
earner families, wives had greater income than husbands in 17%~—26% of 
these families (17% in men’s reports and 26% in women’s reports). These 
are the trends toward gender equality of family roles. . 

The second transformation has been the individualization of the life 
course, or the trend toward “no families” (Goldscheider and Waite 1991). 
Due to the historical trend toward later marriage, the historical increase 
in the proportion of people who never marry—especially among African- 
Americans—and the historical increase in the rate of divorce,” less than 
two-thirds of persons ages 25-55 have been “currently married” at any 
given time in recent years, as compared to more than 80% in the 1960s. 

These trends toward “new families” and “no families” imply that both 
gender and family have become leas significant regarding the objective 
characteristics of American women and men. The question remains, how- 
ever, whether the historical trends toward gender equality and individ- 
ualization also hold for subjective social consciousness among people. This 
article addresses this question through an analysis of class identification. 

Class identification has long been a subject of stratification research, 


* The proportion of first marriages that end in dtvorce reached 50% in the 1980s and 
maintained that level through the decade (Chadwick and Heaton 1992). 
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but early studies did not address the issue of gender; Centers’s pioneering 
studies in the late 1940s to early 1950s (Centers 1949, 1953) and studies 
by several scholars in the next two decades (e.g., Hodge and Treiman 
1968; Curtis and Jackson 1977) focused primarily on the number and 
distribution of subjectively identified classes and their objective predic- 
tors. The gender issue in class identification became a major concern of 
some stratification researchers because it was related to a validity test of 
the dominant view in stratification research in the 1970s and earlier that 
married women’s class positions could be represented by the class attrib- 
utes of the heads of their households (Goldthorpe 1983). Partly stimulated 
by Acker’s (1973) criticism of this conventional assumption as a reflection 
of intellectual sexism, researchers began to focus, especially in the late 
1970s and 1980s, on whether married employed women’s class identifi- 
cations were indeed derived mostly from their husbands’ class attributes. 
This research concern also reflected the above-described transformation 
of American families from traditional to dual-earner structures. 

In particular, many scholars were interested in testing three alternative 
hypotheses—the “independence hypothesis,” the “status-borrowing hy- 
pothesis,” and the “status-sharing hypothesis’—that might characterize 
the relationship between married women’s class identifications and their 
objective class situations (e.g., Goldthorpe 1983; Beeghley and Cochran 
1988; Davis and Robinson 1988, 1998; Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992; Luo 
and Brayfield 1996). The independence hypothesis posits that married 
women’s class identifications depend only on their own class attributes, 
such as their education, income, and occupational prestige. The status- 
borrowing hypothesis posits that married women’s class identifications 
depend only on their husbands’ class attributes. The status-sharing hy- 
pothesis posits that married women’s class identifications depend, broadly 
conceptualizing, on both their own and their husbands’ class attributes, 
or more narrowly, on the mean of their own and their husbands’ class 
attributes, such as mean education, mean occupational prestige, and mean 
income. We would expect the trends toward gender equality of family 
roles and toward the individualization of the life course both to lead to 
more “independent” class identifications for married employed women. 
Note, however, that the trend toward gender equality of family roles 
reflects the increase in dual-earner families as well as the increase in gender 
equality between husbands and wives in dual-earner families. Since we 
focus on class identification among dual-earner families, only greater 
equality between husbands and wives in dual-earner families, and not 
gender equality attained owing to an increase in the proportion of dual- 
earner families, will affect the historical changes in class identification 
that we analyze. 

Empirical] tests of the three hypotheses described above have produced 
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mixed results. Some studies found that employed wives derived their 
subjectively identified class mainly from their husbands’ class attributes 
(Felson and Knoke 1974; Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992; Jackman and 
Jackman 1983; Richardson and Mahoney 1981). Others found that, while 
wives derived their subjective class mainly from their husbands’ class 
position, their own education affected class identification strongly (Abbott 
1987; Baxter 1994; Ritter and Hargens 1975). Still others found that for 
employed wives both own occupations and husband’s occupation signif- 
icantly affected class identification (Hiller and Philliber 1978; Velsor and 
Beeghley 1979). Some scholars also reported a historical trend whereby 
wives’ class identifications were derived increasingly from their own class 
attributes, especially from their income (Davis and Robinson 1988, 1998), 
and the men’s pattern also shifted from the independence model in the 
1970s to the sharing model in the 1980s and 1990s (Luo and Brayfield 
1996). While these findings are informative, we consider previous studies 
of class identification to have suffered from four kinds of limitations. 


No Systematic Study of Population Heterogeneity 


Most existing studies implicitly assumed that the relative importance 
placed on husband’s and wife’s class attributes in determining class iden- 
tification applied uniformly to all married women under study, with a 
distinction being made between women who were employed outside the 
home and those who were full-time homemakers. However, mutually 
inconsistent results from previous research suggest the existence of pop- 
ulation heterogeneity among married employed women regarding the rel- 
ative weight between own and spousal class attributes in determining 
class identification. In a review essay, Sørensen (1994) emphasized that 
couples and individuals are heterogeneous and that although class iden- 
tification may depend more on husband’s class attributes than on own 
class attributes for the average married woman, this may not be the case 
for some women. Population heterogeneity in both the relative weight 
between own and spousal class attributes in determining class identifi- 
cation and, more generally, population heterogeneity in predictors of class 
identification have not been much investigated, with the notable excep- 
tions of studies by Simpson, Stark, and Jackson (1988) and Zipp and 
Plutzer (1996). We conduct a systematic analysis of population hetero- 
geneity in class identification for both men and women in this article. 
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No Systematic Investigation on Whether the Family or the Individual 
Is the Unit of Class Analysis 


Although discriminating among the three hypotheses raises the question 
whether we should take individuals rather than families as units for class 
analysis (Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992), this theoretical question has not 
been central in analyses of class identification. Conventional stratification 
research, associated with the status-borrowing hypothesis, represents a 
theoretical position that regards the family as the unit of class analysis. 
The status-sharing hypothesis, however, does not contradict this theoret- 
ical position if the hypothesis, which posits 0.5 weight for own status and 
0.5 weight for spouse’s status, holds for husbands as well as for wives. 
The reason is that if agreement exists between husbands and wives such 
that the sum, or the average, of own and spousal class attributes is the 
basis of their class, it implies that class is based on a family characteristic. 
On the other band, the independence hypothesis represents a theoretical 
position that regards the individual as the unit of class analysis. 

Generally, determining whether the family or the individual should be 
the unit of class analysis requires that we analyre both married, employed 
women and married, employed men and then test whether their objective 
bases of class identification are consensual. Consensus here implies iden- 
tity between husbands and wives of the weights for husband’s and wife’s 
class attributes in determining class identification. The analysis we present 
below addresses this issue but has a major limitation. Since the data set 
we analyze holds information about class identification only for individ- 
uals and not for couples, the “consensus” we refer to does not imply 
agreement between husband and wife at the level of the couple, but 
agreement between the average married, employed man and woman at 
the group level. However, we consider it useful to examine the presence 
or absence of such agreement in relative weights between husband’s and 
wife’s attributes in determining class identification in order to examine 
the relative consistency of our findings with alternative theoretical posi- 
tions, each of which regards either the family or the individual as the 
unit of class analysis. 

Agreement in weights here does not imply identity between husbands 
and wives of the weights for own and spousal class attributes. For ex- 
ample, if for a class attribute wives give 0.3 weight to own attribute and 
0.7 to spousal attribute, and husbands give 0.7 weight to own attribute 
and 0.3 to spousal attribute, then they are in agreement regarding the 
relative weights for husband’s and wife’s attributes. On the other hand, 
if both give 0.7 weight to own attribute and 0.3 to spousal attribute, then 
we detect individualization of class identifications. We ask whether men 
and women agree regarding the relative weights between husband’s and 
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wife’s class attributes for education, income, and occupational prestige, 
and examine whether the pattern is consistent with the view that class 
identification is based on family characteristics. If it is not, then we in- 
vestigate whether a lack of agreement between husbands and wives re- 
fiects a tendency toward individualization or some other factors. 


Limited Study on Class Identification as a Psychological Identification 
Process 


Mainly because of its roots in the study of subjective approaches to the 
conception of class (Matras 1984)—or in the study of class awareness, 
which is a key variable in the Marxian and Weberian theories that Hnk 
objective class situation to class-based collective action—not many studies 
of class identification have incorporated the following view: since class 
identification is subject to a psychological process by which a person 
identifies himself or herself with a social class using a set of objective 
class attributes, it involves both self-evaluation and self-enhancement as 
in social comparison processes (Gruder 1977), and it reflects not only the 
person’s present class situation but his or her prospects for future class 
attainment. The “status-maximiring” hypothesis has been examined by a 
few scholars (Baxter 1994; Davis and Robinson 1988, 1998), however. 
This hypothesis posits that people tend to place higher weights for higher- 
class attributes in deriving their subjective class. In particular, Davis and 
Robinson (1998) concluded that husbands, not wives, tend to be status 
maximizers because of their tendency to derive their class only from their 
spousal income when own income is lower than spousal income. While 
these studies have provided a new important dimension for the study of 
class identification, they have two limitations. First, self-enhancement and 
self-evaluation in class identification may take several distinct forms and 
may interact with age, gender, or other variables. Second, while the status- 
maximizing hypothesis concerns weight shifts among distinct class at- 
tributes and between own and spousal class attributes, no direct statistical 
tests of such weight shifts have been conducted. 

A few distinct kinds of hypotheses follow from the general assumption 
that class identification is the result of psychological identification process. 
First, we examine whether education as a determinant of class differs in 
nature from income and occupational status because education is an in- 
dicator of prospective income and occupational status as distinct from 
present income and status, and whether subjectively identified class de- 
pends on education partly because it reflects prospective class situation. 
If subjectively identified class does depend on education partly for this 
reason, then we should expect the weight of education relative to income 
and occupational status in determining subjectively identified class to 
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decrease with age because the effect of education on prospective class 
situation will weaken as a person ages. Similarly, we hypothesize that for 
couples with higher risk of divorce than others, such as African-American 
couples, the weight on spouse’s education will be lower than that for 
others because those with a higher risk of divorce will discount the role 
of spouse’s education in prospective status attainment. 


In assuming that self-enhancement as well as self-evaluation is present ~ 


in class identification, we are hypothesizing that couples with status in- 
consistencies between the husband’s and wife’s class attributes tend to 
base their subjective class identification on the higher attributes of the 
two. It may appear that such self-enhancement is more common among 
wives than husbands because husbands may be more reluctant than wives 
to identify with spousal class attributes. Davis and Robinson (1998), how- 
ever, found that husbands rather than wives are such “status maximizers.” 
Cognizant of the limitations of their study in testing the hypothesis, we 
will examine the effect of differences in income, education, and occupa- 
tional prestige between husband and wife on the change in relative 
weights between own and spousal class attributes when deriving one’s 
subjective class. 


Methodological Limitation 


Despite the fact many substantive questions described above concern 
weights between husband’s and wives’ class attributes in determining 
class identification, and population heterogeneity in those weights, none 
of the preceding studies made a serious methodological attempt to refine 
the study of class identification in this regard. Consider a model where a 
weighted average of own and spousal class attributes affects a person’s 
class identification. The three alternative hypotheses stated earlier all 
correspond to special cases of such a model with different weights: the 
independence hypothesis is represented by a model that gives 1.0 weight 
to own attributes and 0.0 weight to spousal attributes; the status-borrow- 
ing hypothesis by a model that gives 0.0 weight to own attributes and 
1.0 weight to spousal attributes; and the status-sharing hypothesis, in a 
narrow sense, by a model that gives 0.5 weight to both own and spousal 
attributes. Clearly, a model that specifies weights as snknown parameters 
rather than as fixed constants generalizes these three models. Wright 
(1983) conceptually emphasized the variability of such weights. Generally, 
we can take those weight parameters to be functions not only of class 
attributes (education, income, and occupational prestige) but of other co- 
variates as well. The dependence of the weights on covariates means that 
the weights can vary with time and with individual and family charac- 
teristics, such as age, historical period, race, own and spousal employment 
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status, income gap between wife and husband, and so on. As a related 
matter, we also analyze the weights among the three class attributes—that 
is, education, income, and occupational prestige—in determining class 
identification, and we consider population heterogeneity in those weights. 
We employ regression models with such parametrically weighted covar- 
iates in our analysis. 

The major aim of this article is thus to address both old and new 
substantive issues regarding the determinants of class identification among 
married, employed women and men in the United States. To do this, we 
use new analytical models that provide more definitive tests of the three 
alternative hypotheses and that identify population heterogeneity in pat- 
terns of class identification. 


METHOD AND MODEL 


We employ a logistic regression model with parametrically weighted co- 
variates for a dichotomous dependent variable (See Yamaguchi [2002] for 
more details). This model is employed in order to separate parametrically 
the effects of weighted variables from weights—such as the effect of in- 
come as an optimally weighted variable of own and spousal income from 
relative weights between the effects of own and spousal income—and to 
model the dependence of these two groups of parameters on covariates. 
The model can be described as follows. Let y, be the dichotomous 
dependent variable with values O or 1 for respondent i, P = prob 
(y, = 1), and x, = (w,,,...,% 4) J = 1,...,J, be the covariate vector of 
respondent i for the jth “to-be-weighted” covariate of P. Each covariate 
vector has a set of K components to be weighted. For example, if we use 
three weighted covariates, namely, education, income, and occupational 
prestige, weighted for own attributes and spousal attributes, then the 
number of covariates, J, is 3, and the number of components for each 
covariate, K, is 2. Alternatively, if we use two weighted covariates, namely, 
own composite status and spousal composite status, each of which is a 
weighted average of the corresponding education, income, and occupa- 
tional prestige (with each attribute standardized for comparability across 
variables with different measurement units), then J = 2 and K = 3. 
We denote by w, = (wp, ... ,W,r) the corresponding weights for x,, and 
assume for the baseline model of equation (1) below that the weights sum 
to 1 across components for each covariate; that is, 2,w, = 1 holds for 
each j. We denote by #, the jth nonweighted covariate of B. When the 
model does not include the interaction effects of weighted variables and 
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other covariates of P, the equation for a dichotomous dependent variable 
is expressed as 


log (RA — P)] = By + 2,6,(D, tates) + È Cathe (1) 


where £, is the effect of the jth weighted covariate, which is >, W, £w» 
and a, is the effect of the mth nonweighted covariate w,. 

Equation (1) is a simple bilinear reparametrization of the logistic 
regression equation because for the logistic regression equation 
log [B/(1 — BJ= Bo + 2,2, Burt. + >. o.#,, applied to the same data set, 
we obtain the identities (a) 8, = 2,8, and (b) wy = Bal È, Bua between 
the regression coefficients f of this linear regression equation and £, and 
w, in equation (1) with weighted variables. Hence, the effect of the jth 
weighted variable £, is the sum of the K effects of the components of this 
weighted variable, and the weight w, is the ratio of the effect of the kth 
component variable to the sum of the K effects. 

Consider now that there are some interaction effects of variable z, with 
the components x, = (x,,,...,%,.) of the jth weighted variable Di Wy Xu: 
The model employed here is especially useful in expressing the set of 
related interaction effects parsimoniouslty and meaningfully, and such a 
parsimonious expression often yields significant effects that cannot oth- 
erwise be detected. Generally, the interaction effects can be expressed as 
(i) the dependence of the effect of the weighted variable 8 on z,, or (ft) 
the dependence of the weight w, = (w,,,...,w,.) of the jth weighted var- 
iable on z„ or (iii) both (îi) and (ii). A model that hypothesizes one of 
these effects, but not both, has either zero-sum constraints (the case in 
which the effect of z, on £, is absent) or equiproportionality constraints 
(the case in which the effect of s, on w, is absent) among parameters that 
characterize the interaction effects of x, and z, and express the interaction 
effects more parsimoniously. To show this more formally, suppose that 
we add to equation (1) the interaction effects X, È, >, Bus%»3,. satisfying 
zero-sum constraints 2,8,, = 0. Then, by defining Yp. as 8,,/8, we 
obtain 


loglB/A = BY] = Bo + 2 B |2 (ta +21 Yann) Fea] +È ans (2) 


where the set of new weights, wa + >. Yp.%., Sum to 1 across its K ele- 
ments since È, Ys. = 0. Hence, the model with these interaction effects 
modifies the weights of equation (1) without changing the effects of 
weighted variables. 

Suppose next that we add to equation (1) the interaction effects 
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D, 2k, SoeeX yp Z, that satisfying equiproportionality constraints Bo. = 
A „Wa Then we obtain 


log[PA1 — P) = 8, + 2 (8, + 2 rnBs) (È waty) + > au... (3) 


Hence, the model with these interaction effects modifies the effects of 
weighted variables in equation (1) without changing weights. 

More generally, we can hypothesize that both weights and the effects 
of weighted variables depend on covariates such that 


B, = yt Ape, (4) 


Wa = Yoa + Os Yanks kilik; (5) 


where in equation (5), X, Yox = 1 and 2,74. = 0 are both assumed in 
order to make the weights w, sum to 1 across K components.’ 

Furthermore, we can also hypothesize and test whether the effects of 
z, on the sum (f,) or the ratio (w,) are uniform across the J weighted 
variables—although the uniform effect on the sum is meaningful only if 
x, j = 1,... ,J, are standardized for scale comparability. The uniform 
effect on the ratio is meaningful regardless of standardization. When the 
effects of z, on ĝ, are uniform, then A,, = A, holds in equation (4). Sim- 
arly, when the effects of z, on w, are uniform (Le., independent of j), 
Yue = Yra holds in equation (5). While we test whether each covariate 
3, affects the kth weight of all covariates x,,j = 1,... ,J, uniformly; that 
is, whether yy. = Yı holds in equation (5), we assume for the intercept 
weights, Yay, that they depend on covariate x, such that, for example, the 
“baseline” weights between own and spousal attributes in determining 
class identification differ among education, income, and occupational 
prestige. 

For extensions of the model of equation (1), the sum-and-ratio expres- 
sion characterized by the pair of equations (4) and (5) is not the only 
expression possible for the interaction effects of the weighted variables 
and x. The other expression is the unconstrained-weight expression. The 
unconstrained-weight expression does not assume the dependence of £, 
on covariates as in equation (4) but instead removes constraint 
24 Yau = O from equation (5) since the condition Ð , Y, # O can reflect 
changes in magnitude of the interaction effect of z, with the jth weighted 
variable. In particular, using the unconstrained-weight expression, we can 


* This general model includes not only parameters for the interaction effect of x, and 
x, but also the interaction effect of x, and si and, therefore, extends the usual consid- 
eration for the interaction effects. 
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test whether a particular effect y,,, of covariates, on weight w, may differ 
from zero while all other y,.,, ™ + k, are set at zero. This test on y,, is 
very similar to testing the significance of a particular variable-by-variable 
interaction effect, namely the effect of +,,s,—though the interaction effect 
is assessed by a multiplicative change rather than by an additive change. 
Formally, suppose we add a single interaction effect §,,7,,2, to equation 
(1). Then, by reparameterizing Pum as By,,, we obtain an equation that 
appears the same as equation (2) with a single s,. Here, however, 
È, Yon Z O because Yws is nonzero only for a particular k, and therefore, 
weights do not sum to 1 for this particular k. The interaction effect 
% 8, in this unconstrained-weight expression is not tested for the signif- 
icance of its coefficient as, but rather for the significance of Ywa as a 
multiplier to parameter p, in the bilinear coefficient of x,,3,. 

Thus, the unconstrained-weight expression permits a juxtaposition of 
the tests on sum and ratio and the tests on individual variable-by-variable 
interaction to attain a model with the most efficient characterization of 
the interaction effects. We can also hypothesize and test whether the effects 
of covariates on unconstrained weights are uniform across weighted var- 
iables; that is, whether y,, = Ym holds. Note that “the constraint” here 
always refers to the zero-sum constraint for the set of Yws and that in the 
unconstrained-weight expression, we often set other (y,,.,, ™% # k) at zero, 
while the effect of a particular weight, Yax is tested for significance. 

We can obtain standardized regression coefficients for the weighted 
covariates, and they allow a descriptive comparison among the effects of 
the weighted covariates—such as among education, income, and occu- 
pational prestige, each weighted between husband and wife by using the 
standardization for x. We can thus see which variables having different 
measurement units are more important determinants of y when covariates 
in each group are optimally weighted to maximize the explanatory power 
of the model. Note that in the logistic regression, we do not standardize 
the dependent variable y.* 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


The sample is selected from among respondents to the General Social 
Survey (GSS) at 17 different years during the 22-year period from 1977 
to 1998, excluding the years 1978, 1981, 1992, 1995, and 1997, when either 


‘ The maxtmum-ikelihood method is employed to estimate the parameters of the model 
using the Newton—Raphson algorithm. LNBILIN. FOR, a FORTRAN program that 
is fairly user friendly, is available on request from the author for general applications 
of the logistic regression model with parametrically welghted covariates as employed 
in this article. 
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the survey was not conducted or some key variables were not collected. 
Many previous studies of class identification have employed GSS data 
(e.g., Davis and Robinson 1988, 1998; Felson and Knoke 1974; Hiller and 
Philliber 1978; Beeghley and Cochran 1988; Luo and Brayfield 1996; 
Simpson et al. 1988; Velsor and Beeghley 1979; Zipp and Plutzer 1996). 
The sample is restricted to those ages 20-65, married, employed, with 
employed spouse, and with two earners in the family at the time of the 
survey. We restrict our sample further to married two-earner families 
because although the survey collects data on respondent’s individual in- 
come and on family income, it does not collect data on spouse’s income. 
As in previous studies based on GSS data, we assume that if the respon- 
dent and his or her spouse are both employed, spouse’s income is ade- 
quately represented by the difference between family income and re- 
spondent’s income. 

We also deleted cases with missing information for any of the key 
variables, which include class identification, respondent’s and spouse’s 
education, occupational prestige, employment status, and respondent’s 
and family income. The omitted cases make up 12.6% of the qualified 
sample, which satisfies the sample selection criteria other than missing 
information. The size of the remaining sample is 5,177, including 2,546 
men and 2,631 women. 

The dependent variable is class identification by respondents, which 
was originally classified into four categories: upper, middle, working, and 
lower classes. We dichotomized the dependent variable because upper 
and lower classes are both very small fractions of the sample (see table 
1). The dependent variable thus contrasts upper and middle classes with 
working and lower classes. 

The key predictor variables are respondent’s and spouse’s number of 
years of education, income, and occupational prestige, with spouse’s in- 
come estimated as stated above. We employed a set of commonly stan- 
dardized variables for education, income, and occupational prestige. This 
standardizes class attributes after the data are pooled across years and 
across men’s and women’s samples and own and spousal attributes, except 
that income is preadjusted for changes in the consumption value of $1.00 
by using the yearly average Consumer Price Index (CPD, as done by 
Davis and Robinson (1988). Such commonly standardized variables are 
used for comparability among the effects of class attributes having dif- 
ferent measurement units and comparability between men’s and women’s 
results. We apply the regression analysis separately for men and women, 
which yields standardized regression coefficients where the variables for 
class attributes are standardized for each equation—that is, separately for 
men and women. While these standardized regression coefficients provide 
a better descriptive measure of the relative importance of education, in- 
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come, and occupational prestige among men and among women, they 
cannot be used in comparing the results between men and women. Un- 
standardized regression coefficients for commonly standardized variables 
provide a measure that allows comparisons between men and women, 
and permit tests of differences between them. 

In addition to number of years of education, we also included, by 
hypothesizing a nonlinear increment in the effect of education when people 
graduate from college, a pair of dummy variables for the attainment of 
a four-year college degree: one for own degree, the other for spousal degree. 
They are included as nonweighted covariates. Other nonweighted pre- 
dictors of class identification that we included in our analyses are (1) self- 
employment (self-employed vs. employee), (2) spousal self-employment 
(self-employed vs. employee), (3) age, (4) historical period (year of survey), 
(5) race (African-American vs. other, hereafter black vs. nonblack except 
in the concluding section), (6) part-time/full-time employment distinction, 
and (7) whether or not own income is greater than spousal income (1, 0, 
—1 or depending on the sign >, =, or < ), which is labeled as “income 
gap” in table 1. Due to a well-known identification problem, we cannot 
include a variable for birth cohort if we assume only linear effects. We 
choose age and period because age has an important theoretical relevance 
as a covariate of the weight of education and because the period effect 
is critical in assessing historical changes. We employ all seven variables 
both as predictors of class identification and as covariates of weights. 

We also tested as additional covariates of weights (8) whether education 
is higher for respondent than for spouse, (9) whether occupational prestige 
is higher for respondent than for spouse, and (10) having a professional 
job. We found in a preliminary analysis (not reported here), however, that 
whether income is higher for respondent than for spouse is the only co- 
variate which shows a significant effect on weights among the three var- 
lables which indicate differences in class attributes between the respon- 
dent and spouse. Having a professional job does not have unique effects, 
either. Table 1 gives some descriptive statistics for the dependent variable 
and covariates. 


ANALYSIS 
Results from Models without Interaction Effects between Class 
Attributes and Other Covariates 


Table 2 presents results from model 1 for women and men. This model 
specifies three weighted covariates, namely, number of years of education, 
income, and occupational prestige weighted between respondent and 
spousal attributes. The model also includes nine nonweighted covariates 
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TABLE 2 
Basic RESULTS FROM MODELS USING THREE STATUS VARIABLES 48 WEIGHTED 
VARIABLE (MODEL 1) 








WOMEN Mrr 
b p b 8 
Weighted predictors: 
Education ............0-2.606. A475 418 550 537 
(4.14) (4.59) 
Taconera oteadeent 1.178 730 1.132 703 
(11.84) (10.60) 
Prestige ... oooi cee 213 179 346 310 
(2.75) (4.25) 
Nonwelghted predictors: 
Own college degree ......... 565 251 546 253 
(3.05) (3.07) 
Spousal college degree ...... 314 061 — 036 —.016 
(.78) (.19) 
Self-employed .......... 0.55 119 038 —.016 — 006 
(.79) (.11) 
Spousal self-employment ... 187 069 O74 022 
(1.41) (.42) 
WORE okine aa KOTE —.009 —.057 — 002 —.019 
(1.18) (.18) 
| E PEE A AEN .011 109 O17 179 
(2.23) (3.44) 
BISCK: 2 éc-dsns heres ccatkecsus : —.924 — 278 — 701 —.196 
(5.48) (3.87) 
Part-time ssyediesheeeineied .O31 O14 — 374 — O91 
(0 27) (1.84) 
Income gap .......0.ceceee a O15 013 129 097 
(.19) (1.54) 
Constant. ciccdesecsctciances: —.187 — 385 
Intercept weight 
Education ..........0-.2ceeeee 480 735 
(3.06) (4.73) 
INCOME «é olisie cccadeosee ls 446 525 
(8 71) (10.53) 
Prestige: iei istoni 326 787 
(1.53) (5.55) 
Log Hikelihood ................. —1,422.74 — 1,326.68 


SS A a a ea 

Note —b incheates unstandardized coefficients; 8 indicates standarchred coefficients. Numbers tn pa- 
rentheses are asymptotic s statistics. The intercept weight is based on the respomdent’s share relative to 
spouse’s share. 
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of class identification: own college degree, spousal college degree, self- 
employment, spousal self-employment, survey year, age, race, having a 
part-time job, and whether own income is higher than spousal income 
(1, 0, —1 depending on the sign >, = , < ). Model 1 does not introduce 
interaction effects of weighted and nonweighted covariates and, therefore, 
the intercept weights presented in table 2 indicate average weights. The 
results in table 2 show that for women, weighted education, weighted 
occupational prestige, and weighted income all significantly affect class 
identification. As indicated by the standardized regression coefficients, the 
income effect is largest, the education effect is the second largest, and the 
effect of occupational prestige is smallest. In addition, own college degree, 
but not spousal college degree, significantly affects class identification. 
The combined standardized effect of education—including both number 
of years of education and college degree and measured by the sheaf co- 
efficient (Heise 1972)—is 0.665 (not presented in table 2), which is fairly 
close to the standardized coefficient of weighted income (0.730). 

The intercept weights for own class attributes (see table 2) indicate that 
the contribution of own attributes relative to husband’s differs among 
the three class attributes. The weight of own class attributes relative to 
spouse’s is very close to 50% for number of years of education (48.0%), 
somewhat, but not significantly, lower than 50% for income (44.6%), and 
lowest for occupational prestige (32.6%). The weight of own occupational 
prestige is not statistically significantly greater than zero. Hence, for the 
average married employed woman, the status-sharing hypothesis holds 
and the status-borrowing hypothesis does not hold for both number of 
years of education and income, while the status-borrowing hypothesis 
cannot be rejected for occupational prestige. Regarding education, we 
also found that own college degree, but not spousal college degree, affects 
class identification. Hence, while the status-sharing hypothesis holds for 
the effect of education, it becomes closer to independence to the extent 
that the college degree effect exists only for own education. 

The results for men in table 2 indicate that weighted education, 
weighted occupational prestige, and weighted income all significantly af- 
fect class identification and that the order of importance among those 
effects is the same for men as for women. In fact, the unstandardized 
regression coefficients for each class attribute do not differ significantly 
between men and women. In addition, the effect of college degree exists 
only for own college degree and not for spousal college degree for men 
as well, and the unstandardized coefficient of the own college degree effect 
does not differ significantly between men and women. The sheaf coeffi- 
cient for the combined standardized effect of number of years of education 
and college degree is 0.743 (not reported in table 2), and is close to the 
standardized coefficient for the income effect (0.703). These facts imply 
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that as long as we compare the impact of weighted class attributes and 
college degree on class identification, there is no gender difference: for 
both married employed men and women, income and education are more 
important than occupational prestige in determining subjective class, with 
the extent of importance for each class attribute being the same between 
men and women, including the effect of own college degree. 

The weighting mechanism between own and spousal class attributes, 
however, differs greatly between women and men. The results for men 
in table 2 show that men weight their own attributes about 74% (or 26% 
for wives) for number of years of education and 79% (or 21% for wives) 
for occupational prestige. Neither the value of 0.735 for number of years 
of education nor the value of 0.787 for occupational prestige is significantly 
smaller than 1.0 at the 5% level (Z values are 1.71 and 1.50, respectively). 
Hence, the independence hypothesis cannot be rejected either for edu- 
cation or for occupational prestige among men. On the other hand, the 
weight of 0.525 for income, which is very close to 50%, is significantly 
smaller than 1.0 at the 0.1% level. Hence, the status-sharing hypothesis 
in the narrow sense holds for income. 

These results show that married employed women and men are in 
agreement regarding how husband’s and wife’s income and occupation 
contribute to class position: both men and women consider that husband’s 
income and wife’s income affect the class position equally and that only 
husband’s occupational prestige, and not wife’s occupational prestige, 
contributes significantly to subjective class position. 

However, women and men are not in agreement regarding how hus- 
band’s and wife’s education contribute to subjective class position: for 
both men and women, own college degree, and not spousal college degree, 
affects class identification. In addition, men weight only their number of 
years of education, while women weight equally own and spousal numbers 
of years of education. Hence, regarding education, the independence hy- 
pothesis cannot be rejected for men and the status-sharing hypothesis 
with more weight for own education than for spousal education (due to 
the college degree effect for own education) holds for women. The results 
thus indicate that education as a basis of class identification is more 
individualized, especially for men. 

For the effects of nonweighted covariates other than own and spousal 
college degree, the results of model 1 (table 2) show that for both men 
and women, older age increases the probability of identifying with the 
higher class, and being black increases the probability of identifying with 
the lower class. Other variables (year, part-time job, self-employment, 
spousal self-employment, and income gap) do not affect class identification 
significantly either for men or for women at the 5% significance level. 
For men, however, the negative effect of having a part-time job rather 
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than a fulltime job, which is marginally significant at the 10% level in 
model 1, attains the 5% significance level in the more elaborate model 3 
(shown below in table 4), thereby indicating that men who have a part- 
time job tend to identify with the lower class. 

As a next analysis, table 3 presents results from model 2, which employs 
different kinds of weighted covariates, namely, own composite status and 
spousal composite status, weighted among number of years of education, 
income, and occupational prestige. Like in model 1 in table 2, model 2 
does not introduce covariate effects on weights, and, therefore, the inter- 
cept weights are average weights. In fact, model 2 is just a reparameter- 
ization of model 1, and the effects of the nine nonweighted covariates are 
identical between the two models. Hence, we focus on the effects of the 
two weighted covariates and the average weights. 

The results from model 2 permit us to look at the findings of model 1 
from another angle. In the analysis of results from model 1, we saw that 
the relative importance of the three weighted covariates, namely, weighted 
education, weighted income, and weighted occupational prestige, does not 
differ between men and women. However, the results of table 3 show 
that if we look at the effects of own composite status and spousal com- 
posite status, both optimally weighted among number of years of edu- 
cation, Income, and occupational prestige, married employed men and 
women do differ greatly. For women, spousal composite status affects 
their class identification more than their own status does, as shown by 
standardized regression coefficients of 0.573 and 0.820. If we add the 
college degree effect that is significant only for own college degree, how- 
ever, their impacts become closer. The combined standardized effects of 
weighted composite status and college degree measured by the sheaf co- 
efficient are 0.754 for own status and 0.853 for spousal status (results not 
presented in table 4). Hence, for women, own class attributes and spousal 
class attributes have nearly equal effects, on average. 

By contrast, own composite status has a much greater effect than spou- 
sal composite status on men’s class identification, as shown by the much 
larger standardized regression coefficient for own composite status than 
for spousal composite status in table 3. This difference comes from the 
fact that, as shown by the results of model 1, while both men and women 
weight own income and spousal income nearly equally, they both derive 
class only from husband’s occupational prestige and not from wife’s, and 
men derive class only from their own education, while women derive class 
not only from their own education but also from their husband’s 
education. 

The average weights, represented by the weight intercepts in model 2, 
also confirm these gender differences. The weight for own occupational 
prestige is not significantly greater than zero for women and, consensually, 
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TABLE 3 
Basic RESULTS FROM MODELS WITH Two STATUS VARIABLES AS WEIGHTED VARIABLES 
(MODEL 2) 
Þe 
WOMEN HEN 
b B b B 
Welghted predictors 
Own composite ..... 823 573 1.272 1.090 
Statis sirita eee ease es (6 47) (12.12) 
Spousal composite ..... 1.043 820 757 463 
Status 2285 o eessen cos (9.57) (5.67) 
Intercept weight 
Own status: 
Education (wl) ...... 277 318 
(2.78) (5.82) 
Income (w2)..... .. 639 468 
(6.82) (10.17) 
Prestige (1-1-2) .. [.084] [214] 
(1.23) (4.74) 
Spousal status: 
Education (wi) ...... 437 193 
(3.50) (1.63) 
Income (w2) ...... ... 626 710 
(9.92) (6.36) 
Prestige (1-1-2) ... [.137] [.096] 
(2.53) (1.23) 
Log HkeHhood ...... ...... — 1,422.74 — 1,326 68 


EE E A E 

NOTE —The effects of nonweighted predictors are omitted from this table as results are identical to 
those in table 2 above, b inchcates unstandarcired coefficients; f indicates standardized coefhoents. 
Numbers in parentheses are asymptotic s statistics Numbers in brackets are those obtained due to the 
constraints that weights mmm to 1. 


the weight for spousal occupational prestige is not significantly greater 
than zero for men. In addition, the weight for spousal education is not 
significantly greater than zero for men. As a result, it is only wife’s income 
among spousal class attributes that significantly contributes to men’s class 
identification, while for women all three spousal attributes have weights 


significantly greater than zero. 


Results from Models with Interaction Effects between Class Attributes 
and Other Covariates: Characteristics of Population Heterogeneity 


Table 4 shows the results of model 3 for men and women, using the same 
set of weighted and nonweighted covariates for class identification as in 
model lof table 2 and introducing interaction effects of weighted and 
nonweighted variables. 

Model 3 is obtained through model comparison: we selected models by 
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first employing the full sum-and-ratio expression for interaction effects of 
each of the seven nonweighted covariates (other than college degree var- 
iables) and each of the three weighted variables, then eliminating non- 
significant effects. If there were effects of a covariate on both the sum 
and the ratio (i.e., on 8, and w,) components in the effects of a weighted 
variable, we also tested whether the unconstrained-weight expression at- 
tained more parsimony with a single parameter. We also tested uniform 
effects for covariate effects on weights.’ 

The results for these model comparisons, which are based on likelihood 
ratio tests among nested models, are omitted. Model 3 is the final model 
obtained by the procedure described above for men’s and women’s 
data, except for one coefficient in each model on the ratio of weights, 
which we intentionally added to the best-fitting model to show its 
nonsignificance. 

Since the interaction effects between class attributes and some covar- 
lates on class identification are introduced, we do not interpret the main 
effects of weighted and nonweighted covariates or the Intercept of weights, 
but focus just on the interaction effects below. We describe two types of 
effects in table 4. One is the interaction effects of weighted and non- 
weighted variables. The other is the covariate effects on weights Wy, TE- 
ported in table 4 in one of the two expressions: the ratio expression, for 
which a pair of coefficients with one in the bracket sum to zero, and the 
unconstrained-weight expression, where only one coefficient, either a 
change in the weight for own attribute or a change in the weight for 
spousal attribute, is estimated while the other is set at zero. 

The results for women show that four covariates, namely, self-employ- 
ment, spousal self-employment, year, and race, have unique patterns of 
interaction effects with weighted variables. The interaction effect of 
weighted income and year indicates that income has a greater effect on 
married women’s class identification in more recent years (income x year 
in table 4). This is the only interaction effect that involves the year var- 
iable. Note that the effect of year on the weight between own and spousal 
income is nonsignificant and virtually nonexistent. These findings imply 
two things. First, as Davis and Robinson (1988) reported for an earlier 
period, income has become a more important determinant of married 
women’s class identification in more recent years. Second, unlike Davis 
and Robinson’s conclusion, this change has not made women’s class iden- 


* The uniform effect is tested when the results with full sets of Yọ parameters suggested 
such a possibility, owing to an elimination of redundancy in parameterization, it is 
quite possible that the set of nonsignificant effects in the same direction may gain 
significance when the uniform effect is estimated. Therefore, we tested uniform effects 
before individually nonsignificant effects were eliminated from the model. 
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TABLE 4 
ELABORATED RESULTS FROM MODELS Usine THREE STATUS VARIABLES AS WEIGHTED 
VARIABLES (MODEL 3) 











Women Men 
Weighted predictors: 
Education ...............2006- 551 825 
(4.68) (4 60) 
Income ....esessossessreses ese 708 1.172 
(4.21) (6.70) 
Prestige corio) d oiccoeiadniisi -217 340 
(2.78) (4.16) 
Interaction effects: 
Income x self-employed .684- 
(2.41) 
Income x spousal self- 
employment ...............- —.558 
(2.73) 
Income x year ....... . -... 042 
(3.37) 
Income x income gap ..... ere 441 
(2.91) 
Nonweighted predictors: 
Own college degree .......... 589 449 
(3.14) (2.45) 
Spousal college degree ... .. 099 —.072 
(56) (-38) 
Self-employed ..........-+000. 340 — 032 
(1.82) (23) 
Spousal self-employment .... 136 .090 
(1.03) (52) 
GAD A E betnesta tunes: — 007 — 001 
(.88) (16) 
E. OLEE EA 010 007 
(1.99) (1.10) 
Bilge iccocicistiecey ores ores —1.025 —.705 
(6.67) (3.87) 
Part-time: nce etieneciicin — 001 —~ 449 
(.09) (2.20) 
Income gap .........c cece eeeee 061 237 
(80) (2.46) 


Class Identification 











Wosicn’s WEIGHTS Ow 
STATUS Mxx’s WEIGHTS ON STATUB 
Own Spousal Own Spousal 
Intercept: 
Education ........... 418 [582] 814 [.186] 
(2.97) (7.21) 
Income ........... .. 346 [.654] 257 [.743] 
(2.98) (1.60) 
Prestige .............. 343 [.657] 802 [.198] 
(1.65) (5.47) 
Self-employed: 
All three statuses .. 156 [—.156] 
(2.22) 
Year: 
Income .............. .001 [—-.001] 
(.16) 
Age: 
Education ........... eee ye — 009 
(3.26) 
Black: 
Education .......... ec — 1.227 
(3.35) 
Income gap: 
Income .............. Maes sick .139 [—.139] 
(.92) 
Log Hkelihood ....... : — 1,404.56 —1,318.04 


ADA es 
ee a 

Numbers are unstandardized coefficients; numbers in parentheses are asymptotic s 

ir rake ire lhas Diaked dass 10 Us Gas id fla ies NG Ce eed ge e ol 

the particular covariate on weights sum to 0. 


tification more independent, because it has not affected the weight be- 
tween own income and spousal income significantly. 

The interaction effect involving race is most efficiently characterized 
by the unconstrained-weight expression because race modifies only the 
effect of spousal education. Compared with other women, black women 
place much less weight on their husbands’ education in subjectively iden- 
tifying their class—while the weight for own education remains the same 
as among nonblack women. The weight on husband’s education is re- 
duced to such an extent that spousal education does not affect black 
women’s class identifications at all. 

The interaction effects involving own employment status are the most 
complicated. The most parsimonious expression is characterized by two 
coefficients presented in table 4: income x self-employment interaction 
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and the effect of self-employment on the weights of all statuses. First, 
there is a positive interaction effect between weighted income and self- 
employment such that the effect of income on class identification is greater 
for self-employed women than for women who are employees. Second, 
self-employed women, when compared with women who are employees, 
place significantly greater weight on own class attributes relative to spou- 
sal class attributes in deriving their subjective class. This is a uniform 
effect that applies equally to education, income, and occupational 
prestige.° 

There is also a negative interaction effect between weighted income 
and spousal self-employment: the effect of income on class identification 
is smaller for wives of self-employed men than for wives of salaried or 
waged men. However, spousal self-employment does not affect the weight 
between own and spousal income. A combination of two interaction ef- 
fects, one between weighted income and own self-employment and the 
other between weighted income and spousal self-employment, indicates 
that the effect of income on class identification does not significantly 
change for employed wives of self-employed men if they themselves are 
self-employed. 

These findings for women indicate three important facts. First, there 
has been no significant tendency in more recent years for married em- 
ployed women’s class identification to depend more on their own class 
attributes than on their spouse’s attributes—though this result is restricted 
to the trend among employed wives, and does not reflect a trend towards 
increased “independence” due to married women’s shift from full-time 
homemakers to employed wives. 

Second, women are heterogeneous regarding the relative extent to which 
the alternative hypotheses hold and, in particular, both black women and 
self-employed women are more independent than other women in the 
sense that their class identification depends more on own class attributes 
than on spousal class attributes for self-employed women and for black 
women. However, there is an important difference between black women 
and self-employed women. In the case of black women, their relative 
independence is attained by eliminating the effect of their husband’s ed- 


* These two results come from the following characteristics of the interaction effects 
between self-employment and class attributes. For income, the effect of own income 
is greater for self-employed women than for women who are employees, while the 
effect of spousal income does not vary with employment status, thereby leading to an 
increase in both the sum of own income effect and spousal income effect and the 
relative weight of own income effect for self-employed women. On the other hand, for 
education and occupational prestige, the relative weights of own attributes compared 
with spousal attributes tend to increase for self-employed women without changes in 
the sum of the effects of own and spousal attributes. 
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ucation without increasing the effects of their own class attributes in 
deriving their subjective class. Accordingly, the subjective class of black 
women depends less on objective class attributes than does that of non- 
black women. By contrast, controlling for their husbands’ employment 
status, the subjective class of self-employed women depends more strongly 
on their objective class attributes than does that of women who are em- 
ployees because of the increased effect of weighted income on class iden- 
tification, while the effects of weighted education and weighted occupa- 
tional prestige have the same magnitude as for women who are employees. 

Third, although we did not find spousal self-employment to make wives 
identify with a higher class as Davis and Robinson (1998) found, we found 
that both own and spousal self-employment modify the effect of income 
on class identification among women. However, their modifying effects 
are directionally opposite: own self-employment increases, while spousal 
self-employment decreases, the effect of income on class identification. 
This finding suggests that for wives in two-earner families in which only 
one is self-employed, income from self-employment is a more individu- 
alized basis for subjective class position. 

The results for men in table 4 show that two covariates, namely, age 
and whether own income is greater than spousal income, have unique 
patterns of interaction effects with weighted variables. The interaction 
effects involving age are most efficiently characterized by the un- 
constrained-weight expression because age modifies only the effect of own 
education. As age increases, men tend to place less weight on own edu- 
cation in deriving their class while the weight for spousal education re- 
mains the same. An interaction effect is also tested between own college 
degree and age, but it is nonsignificant (the result not presented in table 
4). Hence, the contribution of own education to one’s subjective class 
“depreciate” with age for the effect of the number of years of education, 
but not for the additional college degree effect. 

The interaction effect of weighted income and whether own income is 
greater than spousal income indicates that when men have greater income 
than their wives, they derive their subjective class more from income 
(Mcome x income gap in table 4). In other words, when men have smaller 
income than their wives, they derive their subjective class less from their 
income. Whether own income is greater than spousal income does no- 
taffect the relative weight between own income and spousal income in 
determining class (the effect of income gap on weights in table 4). In other 
words, men whose income is smaller than their wives’ income reduce the 
contribution of both own income and spousal income in identifying their 
class. 

Our final analysis is concerned with the effects of covariates on weights 
among number of years of education, income, and occupational prestige. 
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Table 5 presents results from model 4 for both men and women. As in 
the results of model 3 in table 4, the covariate effects are expressed as a 
result of model selection to identify the model that gives the interaction 
effects of weighted and nonweighted variables in the most parsimonious 
form. Model 4, however, is not a reparametrization of model 3, because 
model 4 looks at the interaction effects of class attributes and covariates 
on class identification in a different way—that is, at covariate effects on 
weights among education, income, and occupational prestige, rather than 
at weights between own status and spousal status—and parsimony in 
characterizing some interaction effects can be obtained only m one form 
and not in the other. Hence some findings in Table 5 are new, while others 
are basically alternative expressions of findings made in table 4. 

the results of model 3 in table 4, the covariate effects are expressed as 
a result of model selection to identify the model that gives the interaction 
effects of weighted and nonweighted variables in the most parsimonious 
form. Model 4, however, is not a reparametrization of model 3, because 
model 4 looks at the interaction effects of class attributes and covariates 
on class identification in a different way——that is, at covariate effects on 
weights among education, income, and occupational prestige, rather than 
at weights between own status and spousal status—and parsimony in 
characterizing some interaction effects can be obtained only in one form 
and not in the other. Hence some findings in table 5 are new, while others 
are basically alternative expressions of findings made in table 4. 

In model 4, an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t) are placed on the covariate 
effects on weights if the covariate affects weight shifts; that is, affects the 
relative weights without changing the sum effect, and if a positive de- 
viation from zero (marked “*”) and a negative deviation from zero (marked 
“+) differ significantly from each other at the 5% level, thereby indicating 
which weight increases and which weight decreases significantly relative 
to others in the weight shifts. 

The results of table 5 show that for women, year, race, and whether 
own income is greater than spousal income significantly affect weights. 
The effects of survey year and race among women are both most efficiently 
characterized by the unconstrained-weight expression. The effect of year 
applies uniformly to both own composite status and spousal composite 
status such that the weight of income is greater for more recent years. 
This is consistent with the positive interaction effect of year and weighted 
income found in table 4, but also indicates that this historical increase in 
the effect of income among married employed women is not accompanied 
by a historical decrease in the effects of education and occupational pres- 
tige, thereby leading to the conclusion that the identification of married 
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TABLE 5 
ELABORATED RESULTS FROM MopELs Usia Two STATUS VARIABLES 48 WEIGHTED 
VARIABLES (MODEL 4) 

















Women HMen 
Weighted predictors: 
Own composite status ....... 586 1.370 
(5.25) (8.32) 
Spousal composite statis .910 765 
(6.07) (6.18) 
Nonweighted predictors: 
Own college degree .......... 616 445 
(3.32) (2.43) 
Spousal college degree ...... 107 —.059 
(.62) (31) 
Self-employed ................ .089 —.025 
(58) (.18) 
Spousal self-employment 172 099 
(1.31) (57) 
OMT aa e aai —.007 —.001 
(.97) (.16) 
RE: E E A EE EEE .009 -014 
(1.88) (2.85) 
BGK E E —1.014 —.713 
(6.01) (3.92) 
Part-time ................0000- — 027 —.439 
(.23) (2.15) 
Income gap ............000008. 071 -200 
(.91) (2.37) 
Constant scscccscesstoviduone: —.201 —.320 
Wosikn’s WOGHTS OM Mxn’s WEIGHTS ON 
Education Income Prestige Edncation Income Prestige 
Intercept 
Own status ............... 298 606 [096] 496 307 [197] 
(189) (4.20) (6.99) (5.27) 
Spousal status ............ 332 516 152 .193 718 [.089] 
(4.12) (6.52) (1.62) (6.33) 
Year: 
Both statuses ......... ... 028 
(2.58) 
Age: 
Own status ............... — .008 
(2.75) 
Black: 
Spousal status ......... .. —.713 
(3.60) 
Income gap: 
Both statuses ............. .169 
(2.70) 
Own status ............... —.180T 246" [—.056} a. 
(1.42) (2.00) 
Log Hkelhood ......... 0... — 1,406.40 —1,319 85 


NoTE —The effects of predictors on logit of F are unstandardized coefficients; numbers in parentheses 
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employed women became more dependent on their objective class attrib- 
utes in more recent years. 

Race modifies only the weight of education in spousal composite status, 
which indicates that among black women the weight of education among 
spousal class attributes is smaller than among nonblack women. This 
finding is consistent with the finding for black women in table 4. 

The effect of income gap between wife and husband among women is 
new: This is most parsimoniously characterized by the effect of this co- 
variate on the relative weights among the three own class attributes in 
the sum-and-ratio expression without a significant effect on the sum (Le., 
without changing the effect of own composite status). The results indicate 
that when wives have higher income than their husbands, they place 
relatively more weight on income than on education and occupational 
prestige in deriving class from own class attributes, while they do not 
change the weights among spousal class attributes. Hence, although wives 
with higher income than their husbands do not shift weight significantly 
from spousal income to own income as we have seen in the absence of 
such an effect in table 4, they significantly shift the weights among their 
own class attributes from education and occupational prestige to income. 
A further implication of this finding together with the finding about the 
effect of income gap for men is discussed in the concluding section. 

The results of table 5 show that for men, age and whether own income 
is greater than spousal income affect weights. The age effects are most 
efficiently characterized by the unconstrained-weight expression and in- 
dicate that as age increases, men tend to place less weight on education 
among own class attributes—without changing the weights for the other 
class attributes. These findings are consistent with those in table 4. 

The effects of income gap between husband and wife, also expressed 
in the unconstrained-weight expression, indicate that husbands with 
higher income than their wives uniformly place more weight on both own 
income and spousal income in deriving their class. In other words, hus- 
bands with lower income than their wives place less weight on income, 
regardless of whether it is own income or spousal income, in deriving 
their class. This finding is also consistent with the positive interaction 
effect of income gap and weighted income found in table 4. Below, we 
first summarize our findings about major commonalities and differences 
between men’s and women’s class identification and then discuss several 
distinct aspects of the theoretical implications of those findings. 
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SUMMARY 
Commonalities between Average Employed Wives and Husbands 


1. For both men and women, among the three class attributes, income 
and education are more important predictors of class identification than 
is occupational prestige. 

2. In terms of relative weights between husband’s and wife’s class 
attributes in deriving class identification, men and women agree in that 
they both place nearly equal weight on husband’s and wife’s income, 
indicating that for both married employed men and women, family income 
is the income determinant of subjectively identified class, and they both 
partly derive subjective class from husband’s occupational prestige but 
not from wife’s occupational prestige, indicating that husband’s occu- 
pation is the occupational basis of class identification. 


Differences between Average Employed Wives and Husbands 


1. While own status and spousal status, consisting of education (in- 
cluding college degree effect), income, and occupational prestige, contrib- 
ute nearly equally to subjectively identified class for women, men mainly 
derive their subjective class from their own class attributes with the ex- 
ception of wife’s income, which also contributes to men’s class 
identification. 

2. While education as a basis of class identification is individualized 


` for both men and women, it is much more so for men. The independence 


hypothesis cannot be rejected for the effect of education on men’s class 
identification, while the status-sharing hypothesis holds for women, except 
for the college degree effect regarding which the spousal contribution is 
absent for both men and women. 


Commonalities of Population Heterogeneity between Married 
Employed Women and Men 


1. On average, we see that both men and women tend to identify 
themselves with the higher class as they age, after we control for the 
effects of education, occupation, and income. 

2. For both men and women, we see that African-Americans are more 
likely to identify themselves with the lower class than are other races, 
controlling for the effects of education, occupation, and income. 

3. The variable whether own income is higher than spousal income, 
but not differences in occupational prestige and education between hus- 
band and wife, interacts with class attributes in class identifica- 
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tion—although the patterns of interaction effects differ between men and 
women, as described below. 


Differences in Population Heterogeneity between Married Employed 
Women and Men 


1. The income effect on class identification increased historically among 
women during the 22-year period under study (1977—98). This increase 
in the income effect, however, did not change the relative weights between 
own income and spousal income. No significant change in the income 
effect occurred for men. 

2. In deriving subjective class, self-employed women uniformly place 
more weight on their own class attributes and less weight on spousal class 
attributes than do women who are employees. Hence, self-employed 
women have a more independent pattern of class identification than 
women who are employees. In addition, the income effect on class iden- 
tification tends to be greater for self-employed women than for women 
who are employees, controlling for their husbands’ employment status. 
Such tendencies are not found among men. 

3. Spousal self-employment decreases the effect of income on class iden- 
tification among women, when controlling for own employment status. 
No such tendency exists for men. 

4, As men age, the effect of own education on class identification de- 
creases. No such tendencies exist for women. 

5. African-American women place much less weight on husband’s ed- 
ucation than other women do in class identification, to the extent that 
husband’s education does not affect African-American women’s class 
identification. Hence, African-American women have relatively more in- 
dependent pattern of class identification than do women of other races. 

6. When own income is greater than husband’s income, women tend 
to shift relative weights from education and occupational prestige to in- 
come in deriving subjective class from their own attributes, whereas when 
own income is smaller than wife’s income, men.tend to reduce the effect 
of income, both own income and spousal income, on their class 
identification. 

7. Having a part-time job lowers subjectively identified class for men 
but not for women. 
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DISCUSSION 


Has there been an increase in gender equality in class identification 
over the last 20 years? 


There has not been an increase in gender equality in class identification 
over the last 20 years, but a few qualifications are necessary. The absence 
of a trend toward more gender equality, despite such a trend in objective 
states as described in the introduction, is restricted to the state of married 
employed men and women, and does not reflect the historical composi- 
tional change from full-time homemakers to employed wives and the 
declining selectivity of labor force participation among married women. 
Hence, the finding does not contradict the assertion that married men and 
women have become more equal in class identification to the extent that 
more married women have their own income and occupation. 

Luo and Brayfield (1996) have reported that the pattern among men 
changed from the independence model in the 1970s to the sharing model 
in the 1980s and the 1990s. Though our analysis covers only a small 
portion of the 1970s, it shows that the pattern for men did not change 
over time for the 22-year period we study and that the independence 
model holds for education and occupational status, while the sharing 
model holds for income. Hence, no trend toward gender equality is found 
from the men’s side either. These findings indicate that the aspect of latent 
social consciousness about gender equality refiected by class identification 
has been resistant to change, despite the great transformation of American 
families toward gender equality and individualization. 


Are people heterogeneous in a systematic way regarding their patterns 
of class identification with respect to the three alternative hypotheses? 


Systematic heterogeneity in patterns of class identification unambiguously 
exists for women. Both self-employment and being African-American lead 
to a relatively more independent pattern of class identification among 
married, employed women. Given that the time spent being single or 
divorced rather than married is much greater for African-American 
women than for women of other races, the lack of spousal education effect 
on class identification among this group is not surprising. The relative 
independence of self-employed women’s class identification pattern is not 
surprising either because of their relative autonomy in work roles. Similar 
effects of race and self-employment are absent among married employed 
men, however. Except for contribution of wives’ income, men on average 
are more Independent than women in deriving their subjective class, and 
therefore, seem to have less possibility of heterogeneity toward further 


independence. Men are heterogeneous in other respects as functions of 
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age and income gap between husband and wife, but such aspects of 
heterogeneity are not related to the three alternative hypotheses. 


Is the family a unit of class analysis? 


As stated in the introduction, we did not analyre the presence or absence 
of agreements in class identification between husbands and wives withm 
the family, but rather analyzed the presence or absence of agreement 
between the average married, employed man and woman. Hence, the 
analysis does not give a direct answer to the question of whether the 
family can be a unit of class analysis. Our tentative answer, however, is 
that it depends on what class attributes we look at. First, the fact that 
men and women agree about how to weight husband’s and wife’s class 
attributes for both income and occupation is consistent with the argument 
that the family is the unit of class analysis. However, the basis of agree- 
ment seems to differ between income and occupation. The agreement on 
income, for which the status-sharing hypothesis holds for both wives and 
husbands, supports the view that subjective class position is based on 
families as units of consumption, where pooled family income rather than 
individual income affects consumption opportunities. On the other hand, 
the agreement on occupation, for which only the husband’s occupational 
prestige affects class identification for both husbands and wives, suggests 
the persistence of traditional views in identifying the occupation of the 
household head with the family’s class position in society. Hence, even 
those characteristics consistent with the view of the family as the unit of 
class analysis have multidimensional bases. 

The major limitation of the theoretical position that family is the unit 
of class analysis, however, is that education, one of the two most important 
objective bases of subjectively identified class, makes a more individu- 
alized contribution to class identification. Such individual attributes as 
gender, age, employment status, and spousal employment also modify the 
way objective class attributes are translated into subjectively identified 
class. In particular, among wives, own self-employment increases the ef- 
fect of income on class identification, while spousal self-employment de- 
creases it. Hence, the source of income affects the way in which income 
is related to class identification among women. This pattern suggests that 
income from self-employment tends to be a more individualized basis of 
subjective class position among wives of two-earner families in which 
only one is self-employed. 

In future studies, rather than considering whether the family or the 
individual is the unit of class analysis, we should instead focus on the 
presence or absence of agreement in the family between wife and husband 
regarding how they derive their class identifications, and we should clarify 
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multiple dimensions of such agreements and disagreements. It is also 
important to emphasize that not all aspects of lack of agreement between 
men and women in deriving class indicate individualization, that is, the 
tendency to place more weight on own class attributes. They may instead 
indicate men’s and women’s distinct, “gendered,” responses to the sub- 
jective assessment of their class position as discussed later. 


Is education a component of class partly because it is an indicator af 
prospective income and occupational status? 


Because we have only indirect evidence, our affirmation that education 
influences class self-identification because it influences employment op- 
portunities can only be tentative: the class identification process does seem 
to reflect a role for education as a major prospective status indicator. 
Generally, we may expect that subjectively identified class reflects, in part, 
prospective class situation as well as the present situation. More specif- 
ically, we may hypothesize that (1) people who expect own education to 
have a smaller effect on the attainment in the future of own income and 
occupation different from present income and occupation weight own 
education less in deriving class from own class attributes and (2) people 
who expect spousal education to have a smaller effect in making their 
class situation in the future different from their present situation weight 
spousal education less in deriving class from spousal class attributes. 

Some of our findings are related to an indirect test of these hypotheses. 
First, as Blau and Duncan (1967) showed in their classical study based 
on a sample of men, The American Occupational Structure, education is 
a better predictor of later occupational status than of early occupational 
status for men. Hence, while younger employed men can expect to attain 
a different occupational status that matches their education better than 
the present occupation does, older employed men can expect a much- 
reduced contribution of education to attaining a different occupation. It 
follows from hypothesis 1 above that as they age men will weight own 
education less as a basis of their class identification. This is in fact what 
we found. However, this age-dependent trend for the importance of ed- 
ucation in class identification is not found among women. This may reflect 
the fact that since women move in and out of the labor force more fre- 
quently than men, education as a potential indicator of prospective class 
position is more durable for women than for men. 

Another finding is the effect of race on the weight of spousal education 
in deriving subjective class among women. From hypothesis 2 we can 
expect that women at high risk of divorce place less weight on spousal 
education than do women with low risk of divorce, though such a ten- 
dency may not be found for men because men on average do not derive 
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their subjective class from spousal education. The result showing that 
African-American women discount only their husband’s education but 
not their own seems to refute the idea that they discount future values 
more than women of other races. They discount only the role of the 
husband’s education in determining prospective class situation, as con- 
sistent with our expectation from a high divorce rate among African- 
Americans. 


Do people engage in psychological self-enhancement in class 
identification when own class attributes and spousal class attributes 
differ? 

It appears that wives and husbands do “adjust” their class identification 
when own and spousal attributes differ, but with qualifications. First, 
as described below in detail, men and women do not engage in self- 
enhancement freely; they do so under specific circumstances in & specific 
manner. 

Generally, studies of social comparison processes indicate that under 
anxiety or stress, people are likely to make self-enhancing social com- 
parisons rather than self-evaluative social comparisons (Gruder 1977). 
While class identification is not a typical social comparison process, it is 
still true that a married person implicitly compares own class attributes 
and spousal class attributes. Since the choice of different weights can lead 
to distinct levels of class when own attributes and spousal attributes differ, 
it is possible for a person to engage in self-enhancement by shifting weights 
toward higher-status attributes. Some previous studies examined this 
“status-maximiring” hypothesis (Baxter 1994; Davis and Robinson 1988, 
1998). 

Our findings suggest that only an income difference between husband 
and wife, and not a difference in education or occupational prestige, 
generates self-enhancement in class identification among some people, 
such as men with lower income than their wives and women with higher 
income than their husbands, thereby suggesting that such income gaps 
may generate stress for these men and women. 

However, even for the effect of an income gap, people engage in self- 
enhancement in a specific manner. As a basis for comparison, consider a 
simple hypothetical status-maximizing means in which people attain self- 
enhancement of class position when own income and spousal income differ 
by placing more weight on the higher income. 

In reality, neither men nor women resort to such a “simple” means. As 
we have seen in the results in table 5, when men have lower income than 
their wives they decrease the weight on income for both own and spousal 
income in deriving their class. Although it is a conjecture, it seems that 
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men with lower income than their wives do not take the simple approach 
to self-enhancement because this choice, “borrowing your wife’s income 
status,” is psychologically degrading for men who, according to traditional 
gender-role values, should be the family breadwinners. By reducing the 
weight on income for both own income and spousal income these men 
seem to keep their subjectively identified class from being lowered without 
engaging in psychologically degrading “status borrowing” from their 
higher-income wives. 

Women who have higher income than their husbands shift the relative 
weights from education and occupational prestige to income in identifying 
their class from own class attributes. This shift of relative weights among 
their own class attributes does not change the relative contribution of 
own and spousal class attributes in deriving their class—while our hy- 
pothetical self-enhancement solution would, by shifting the weight from 
spousal income to own income, increase the relative contribution to class 
identification of own attributes compared with spousal attributes. In other 
words, unlike self-employed women and African-American women, 
women who have higher income than their husbands do not increase their 
“independence” through their choice of weights. Although they still up- 
grade the role of their own superior income in class identification and 
thereby likely enhance their subjective class psychologically, they none- 
theless do not downgrade the role of their husbands’ inferior income 
probably because such a downgrading undermines the traditional role of 
husbands as family breadwinners. 

We see here an interplay of self-enhancement in class identification and 
gender role; each person claims what the person and his/her spouse con- 
tribute to the family based on gender-specific evaluations of what men 
and women should do for the family. In her study of the household division 
of labor, Brines (1994) also found gendered responses to economic de- 
pendency (which contradict the neoclassical theory that assumes hus- 
band’s and wife’s roles in both labor-market work and housework are 
substitutes): while a wife’s economic dependency on her husband increases 
her compensatory behavior in the form of housework, a husband’s eco- 
nomic dependency on his wife actually reduces his housework apparently 
because men believe that they should play compensatory roles in a dif- 
ferent way. We have seen that the self-enhancement process in class iden- 
tification involves similar gendered responses to an income gap between 
husband and wife. 

Our research, we believe, has thus broadened the range of theoretical 
issues involved in the study of class identification, by not only clarifying 
how people see their hierarchical positions in a stratified society, but also 
reflecting on individual social_psychological and gendered processes in 
deriving subjectively identified class from objective class attributes. AL 
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though our investigations into the broadened theoretical basis of class 
identification are still preliminary, they provide a foundation for meth- 
odology and further research on the topic along those new lines. 
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Markets and Moral Regulation: Cultural Change in the European Union. 
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xHi+210. $54.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


John Bol 
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What do Finland, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Ireland have in common? 
They are European deviates. The Nordic countries’ restrictive alcohol 
policies make the wine-happy French and ItaHans scratch their heads in 
wonderment, the Netherlands’ laxness regarding drugs offends righteous 
sensibilities elsewhere, Ireland’s totally regressive ban on abortion (re- 
flecting the Catholic Church’s medieval view of women) has enraged 
feminists for decades. Paulette Kurzer, a political scientist at the University 
of Arizona, raises the interesting questions of how and why, in light of 
the general pressure toward “harmonization” of policies and structures in 
the European Union, such deviance has persisted while also undergoing 
change. 


The book’s eight chapters include an introduction that sketches the 
issues and frames the study; case studies of each of the four countries 
under consideration; analytical chapters on antialcohol policy in the Nor- 
dic countries and drug tolerance in the Netherlands; and a concluding 
chapter summarizing Kurrer’s understanding, based on the case studies, 
of moral regulation in the EU. For each case, Kurzer reviews the historical 
background of the moral regulation regime in some detail and explains 
both its durability and the forces that have led to change in the regime. 

Restrictive alcohol policies, Kurzer shows, are not simply rational re- 
sponses to serious social problems because neither the Swedes nor the 
Finns have ever been great alcohol consumers. Rather, strict Nordic con- 
trol of alcohol stems from “national character” (Le., in sociological terms, 
prevailing ontological assumptions about, in this case, the nature and 
capabilities of the individual): Swedes and Finns believe that, left to their 
own devices, Swedes and Finns will drink themselves to death. Thus, the 
state must save them from themselves. Permissiveness with regard to illicit 
drugs is an instance of Dutch pragmatic tolerance, a mode impelled by 
the Netherlands’ long history of religious and class factionalism that pro- 
duced the famous pillarization of Dutch society. For Ireland, Kurzer ex- 
plains the durability of extreme antiabortion policy as an effect of the 
central role played by the church in the Irish struggle for independence, 
both as a rallying source of identity vis-à-vis the English and as the sole 
organizational presence that could unite the Irish effectively. 


Permission to reprint a book review in this section may be obtained only from the 
review’s author. 
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Cultural assumptions, political compromises, and the interests that have 
organized around them give these moral regimes considerable staying 
power, but change has come nonetheless. Finland has liberalized and 
commercialized its alcohol regime, though it retains high prices and a 
state monopoly on sales of liquor and high-alcoho-content wine and beer. 
Sweden has loosened import restrictions (begrudgingly, at the insistence 
of the EU), and the Swedes now broadly favor easier access to beer and 
wine, though that has not yet come to pass. The Dutch have become less 
accepting of the easy availability of drugs in their country and have 
responded to fierce criticism from their neighbors, especially France, by 
making the drug regime less liberal and putting more resources into sup- 
pressing large-scale trafficking. The Irish, meanwhile, have come to favor 
abortion at least under some circumstances, such as danger to the life of 
the mother, and women are increasingly likely to seek abortions outside 
Treland. 

For the most part, Kurzer finds that the main engine of change is not 
the EU, which is either indifferent (regarding abortion) or largely irrel- 
evant (regarding drugs) to moral issues. Even with respect to Nordic 
alcohol policies, the EU furrows its brow only about interference with 
free markets, not moral dangers. Kurzer argues that change has occurred 
through what she refers to as the “Europeanization” of the peoples of 
Europe: “No amount of political wriggling can undo the implications of 
the free movement of people, goods, and services... . The agents of 
change, ironically, are the people or national citizens themselves. Con- 
sumers steer the process of change once ongoing exposure to European- 
oriented values has altered their perceptions and expectations” (p. 175). 
Thus, Swedes and, especially, Finns have learned that alcohol can be 
drunk in moderation, so they bridle against the heavy hand of the state. 
The Dutch, particularly those in border towns, began to see the harmful 
side of their tolerant drug regime as foreigners flooded in and organized 
crime began to take advantage of the regime. Europeanization of the 
Irish, including a decline in religiosity, a wholesale turnabout in attitudes 
toward premarital sex, the rapid entry of Irish women into the labor force, 
and a stunning rise in babies born out of wedlock (25% of all births by 
1996) made the once-prevailing notion of abortion as “always evil” entirely 
anachronistic. 

This well-written book is carefully documented and richly informative 
about the policy regimes in the four countries. I am impressed by Kurzer’s 
grasp of the economic and political contexts surrounding the policy re- 
gimes and the complex detail of her historical sketches, which reach back 
to the 19th century. Thus, in an ethnographic sense the book is highly 
rewarding. Theoretically it is less strong, perhaps inevitably so, in that 
Kurzer is hampered by a discipline that rarely addresses the types of 
problems she investigates here. Most of her explanatory efforts are case- 
specific patchworks of ideas that, while insightful and revealing, do not 
add up to a general theoretical contribution. Read the book for the in- 
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formation it contains and the ideas it evokes; there is much food for 
thought here from a scholar who knows European countries and the 
European Union well. 


Japan’s Economic Dilemma: The Institutional Origins of Prosperity and 
Stagnation. By Bai Gao. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001. 
Pp. ix+300. $54.95. 


Andrew Schrank 
Yale University 


The Japanese economy experienced average growth rates of approxi- 
mately 6% per year from 1956 to 1991 and approximately 1% per year 
for the following decade. According to Bai Gao, the rise and fall of Japan’s 
“economic miracle” demand—note the plural construction—a coherent 
explanation. While a number of scholars have traced the high growth 
period to trade and industrial policy and the crisis to structural shifts in 
the world economy, Gao offers a unified theory of boom and bust and 
thereby avoids, in his words, “using different variables to explain different 
stages” (p. 7). 

Gao’s book can be read as the story of Japanese economic policy, Jap- 
anese social policy, and their intersection in the second half of the 20th 
century. While a combination of expansionary monetary policy and re- 
strictive fiscal policy guaranteed the maintenance of noninflationary 
growth in the 1950s and 1960s, it forced the privatization of social pro- 
vision as well, for it circumscribed the state’s ability and willingness to 
tax and spend. As a result, Japan’s social and political stability came to 
depend upon, first, the creation of new jobs through high rates of in- 
vestment and export-led growth and, second, the preservation of old jobs 
through the defense of “permanent employment” in the large-scale enter- 
prise sector, cartelization in the small- and medium-sized enterprise (SME) 
sectors, and the regulation of family-owned firms. 

What were the long-term consequences? According to Gao, the high- 
debt, high-investment, “total employment” system would function more 
or less effectively as long as (1) exchange rate risks were mitigated by the 
Bretton Woods system and (2) Japanese exports were welcome in the 
United States, but it would survive neither the inevitable collapse of 
Bretton Woods nor the end of American “asymmetric cooperation” in the 
19703 and 1980s. On the one hand, the combination of rigid labor markets 
and Hberal capital markets would undercut investment in productive 
enterprise and open the door to speculation, offshore production, and 
deindustrialization. On the other hand, the growth of bilateral trade pres- 
sure would force Japan to accept either U.S. exports—and corresponding 
risks of job loss—or concessions in others areas as the price of persistent 
market closure. The first option, market opening, was rendered unac- 
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ceptable by the absence of a welfare state, and Japanese policy makers 
therefore accelerated the onset of speculation, deindustrialization, and 
crisis by giving in to “other types of international pressures, including 
liberalizing the banking industry, adopting an expansionary fiscal policy, 
and engaging in multilateral monetary policy coordination” (pp. 205-6). 

Gao makes a significant contribution not only to the political economy 
of postwar East Asia but to the growing literature on varieties of capi- 
talism by exploring two of the intrinsic dilemmas of capitalist develop- 
ment: the trade-off between coordination (or contractual exchange) and 
control (or monitoring), and the trade-off between system stability and 
economic upgrading. While lax monitoring of management (i.e., the system 
of indirect finance, reciprocal shareholding, etc.) and inflexible labor mar- 
kets (Le., the system of total employment) were the price to be paid for 
massive investment and total employment in the Bretton Woods era, they 
all but guaranteed the arrival of the “bubble economy” and the onset of 
crisis when inflexible labor markets prevented export upgrading and fi- 
nancial liberalization allowed speculation and deindustrialization in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

In other words, Japan’s “welfare society” was rendered dysfunctional 
by the acceleration of market liberalization in the 1970s and 1980s. The 
process of job creation in dynamic manufacturing gave way to speculation 
and offshore production; the process of job preservation was defended at 
the cost inefficiency and financial deregulation; and the deregulation of 
finance merely accelerated the flight into unproductive or offshore activity 
and thereby intensified the underlying crisis. 

The argument is convincing and comprehensive—if not incontrovert- 
ible—but the book would benefit from a more detailed discussion of both 
the political underpinnings of government decision making and the rel- 
evant historical counterfactuals. After all, the trade-offs Gao describes are 
intrinsic to capitalism, and “Japan’s economic dilemma” is therefore not 
necessarily unique to Japan. A better system of monitoring (e.g., Anglo- 
Saxon “shareholder capitalism”) may have prevented the onset of the 
bubble economy, but it would in all likelihood have hindered the rapid, 
investment-led postwar recovery. A flexible labor market may have per- 
mitted restructuring and upgrading, but it would have undermined po- 
litical stability in the 1950s and 1960s. And an effective welfare state 
would have allowed—but by no means guaranteed—a combination of 
monitoring and restructuring, but it would have placed a potentially un- 
bearable fiscal burden on a callow Japanese democracy in the immediate 
aftermath of the occupation. 

The intractability (and potential generality) of Japan’s dilemma is at 
some level Gao’s key point; the fact that it is at times buried amidst the 
complexity and detail of the text need not detract from the accuracy or 
the importance of a book that offers valuable insights into the political 
economies of both the developed and developing worlds. 
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Headhunters: Matchmaking in the Labor Market. By William Finlay and 
James E. Coverdill. Ithaca, N.Y.: IRL Press, 2002. Pp. 203. $29.95. 


Ezra Zuckerman 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Since the publication of Mark Granovetter’s Getting a Job, sociologists 
have largely downplayed formal channels in the job-matching process. 
But Finlay and Coverdill use a wide array of qualitative data on “Southern 
City” to show that one formal channel—the cotingency headhunter or 
recruiter—now plays a crucial role in the market for low- to mid-level 
managerial and professional positions. Moreover, this does not mean that 
job matching is sociologically uninteresting. Rather, this book adds to the 
growing literature on market intermediaries by documenting how they 
may creatively solve fundamental tensions and challenges to bring about 
transactions that would otherwise not be consummated. Through such 
market making, the headhunter shapes the behavior of market partici- 
pants and influences the opportunity structure to a degree that demands 
theoretical attention. 

Finlay and Coverdill argue that the contingency headhunter—see Rak- 
esh Khurana’s Searching for a Corporate Savior: The Irrational Quest for 
Charismatic CEOs (Princeton University Press, 2002) for a complementary 
account of the retained headhunters that place senior executives—is both 
symptom of and catalyst for the increasingly weak tie between employer 
and employee in the United States. They distinguish the modern contin- 
gency headhunter from the traditional employment agency: whereas the 
latter was paid by job candidates to find jobs, the former is paid by 
employers to find job candidates. They also identify several reasons why 
a hiring manager would use a headhunter rather than the human resources 
(HR) department. First, headhunters may be more efficient since they are 
specialists who have developed the skills and the networks needed to find 
and mobilize suitable candidates. Second, as outsiders who represent the 
seemingly neutral labor market, headhunters provide cover for hiring 
managers 30 they may raid competitors for their employees. Finally, as 
in Eccles and Whites’ research on transfer pricing, headhunters are often 
preferred because they allow managers to avoid difficulties that beset 
coordination with HR. 

The heart of the book consists of five chapters, each devoted to a stage 
of the matchmaking process. First, the headhunter obtains a “job order” 
from a hiring manager. While headhunters aim to cultivate repeat clients, 
these are never “embedded” relationships: loyalty between headhunter 
and hiring manager is quite limited. The next task is to identify and 
mobilize possible candidates. The detailed description of how headhunters 
wile their way into an organization, discover, and then “pound away” at 
a potential candidate’s “wounds” (more or less latent gripes with her 
current employer) reveals how candidates are constructed as much as 
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discovered. Indeed, since employers fear that an active job search indicates 
adverse selection, contingency headhunters specialize in finding and ac- 
tivating candidates who are already happily employed. 

Next, the headhunter finds and then coaches candidates so that they 
satisfy the often unstated criteria used by hiring managers. Headhunters 
focus on the “hot buttons” or skills that are truly important to the hiring 
manager and the degree of chemistry between the hiring manager and 
the employee. Regarding chemistry, headhunters are guided by the mantra 
that “like hires like” as they screen candidates by guessing the hiring 
manager’s preference for certain characteristics—principally youth and 
physical attractiveness. Similar screening processes are at work as head- 
hunters engage in third-party impression management to make sure their 
candidate gets the job. One headhunter’s observation that “it never helps 
to wear an ankle bracelet” (p. 153) illustrates how the headhunter shapes 
candidates into commodities that are more easily assimilated by the labor 
market. 

Finally, the headhunter closes the deal by serving as a buffer between 
employers and candidates so that she maximizes control over interaction 
between them. Headhunters also strive to deepen the structural hole be- 
tween the candidate and the former employer so that there is no turning 
back. Indeed, perhaps the central paradox of the book is that while the 
headhunter is hired to secure committed employees she works actively 
and necessarily to lessen such commitments. It is no surprise then that 
headhunters are commonly reviled while routinely used. 

Finlay and Coverdill’s account is not without weaknesses. For one, it 
is too headhunter-centric. One should like to have a better sense of how 
other mechanisms of job search and recruitment—informal networks, in 
particular—compare in effecting job matches. The book could also include 
more on whether and how a headhunter may obtain a competitive ad- 
vantage (while barriers to entry are said to be very low, headhunters are 
reported to make good money; these things do not usually go together). 
Finally, there are some threads here that could be the basis for a deeper 
analysis. In particular, I wonder about some of the myths that operate in 
this market (e.g., about not hiring from competitors or not recruiting from 
chents) and why they are openly violated while continuing to receive lip 
service. These weaknesses are minor, however. I highly recommend Head- 
hunters to anyone who wants to understand contemporary labor markets. 


Dignity at Work. By Randy Hodson. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001. Pp. xv+320. $64.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Dan Clawson 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


The most creative and exciting aspect of Dignity at Work is its meth- 
odological approach. Randy Hodson and associates have tracked down 
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every workplace ethnography they could fmd—108 of them—read them 
carefully, then coded them on a host of variables. 

Ethnographies have a richness and depth missing from survey responses 
or analyses of objective indicators, based as they are on “actual behaviors 
in their natural settings, not just secondhand reports and interpretations 
of behaviors.” That enables them “to see inside the informal groups and 
relations that constitute a great deal of the real substance of daily life 
inside formal organizations” (p. 52). Ethnographies typically involve huge 
amounts of effort—Hodson only included ethnographies based on a min- 
imum of six months of fieldwork—and are able to get at meanings, emo- 
tions, and relationships. 

But ethnographic studies are also subject to the limitations of any case 
study approach and thus typically make only limited comparisons. Hod- 
son’s “systematic analysis of ethnographic accounts attempts to combine 
the strengths of qualitative and quantitative approaches” (p. 271). As 
a consequence he is able to analyze issues generally missing in quantitative 
studies, but he does so with a comparative sweep missing from 
ethnographies. 

Dignity at Work has twin centers: a series of quantitative analyses of 
variables coded from the ethnographies and frequent selections from the 
ethnographies. The selections both illustrate the coding and give a feel 
for the depth and complexity of the issue. The wide range of selections 
also means that Dignity at Work is perhaps the best existing review of 
the ethnographic literature and can be used to locate the half-dozen eth- 
nographies most appropriate to a reader’s interests and concerns. 

Hodson is at pains to emphasize that studying the complete population 
of ethnographies is not at all the same as covering the population of work 
sites. If ethnographers are fascinated by the auto industry (as they are), 
and neglect bookkeepers and secretaries (as they do), Hodson’s analyses 
will also give disproportionate weight to the auto industry. 

Hodson is not as careful to stress a related limitation: it is difficult to 
disentangle which differences are “real,” based in the work and workers, 
and which are a result of the characteristics of ethnographers. For ex- 
ample, on several variables—such as degree of resistance to manage- 
ment—there is a statistically significant difference between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Hodson believes this represents differ- 
ences between the workers in the two countries, but it is also possible 
that U.K. ethnographers are more prone to seek out and report resistance, 
while U.S. ethnographers are more likely to stress domination, that work- 
ers have embraced American ideology. A similar point applies to the 
relative absence of racial differences; I suspect that few of these works 
are by black ethnographers, and it is plausible that they would have 
reported racial differences not identified by white ethnographers. 

As the title suggests, the book focuses on workers’ active quest to 
achieve dignity at work, which Hodson calls “a powerful force in every 
aspect of social life” (p. 3). The book analyzes four strategies workers 
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use—resistance, citizenship, the creation of independent meaning systems, 
and the development of social relations at work—and four challenges they 
face—mismanagement and abuse, overwork, Hmits on autonomy, and 
contradictions of employee involvement. 

Hodson concludes that mismanagement and abuse have the strongest 
effects on working with dignity, not only on worker resistance, but also 
on a wide range of other variables (p. 249). Worker participation, for 
example, makes one of its most significant contributions by developing 
constraints on management that limit abuse and encourage competence 
(p. 185). Coworker conflict increases when management is abusive (p. 
215). 

A short review cannot begin to cover the range of topics and variables 
Hodson systematically studies, but consider one other example: craft work 
and professionalism (as opposed to bureaucratic organization or super- 
visory fiat). Both craft work and professionalism are highly related (P < 
.001) to pride in work, peer training, job satisfaction, and other elements 
of Hodson’s citizenship scale. But craft workers resist management more 
than any other set of workers, while professionals show less resistance 
than any other group (p. 168). 

Despite the presence of some wonderful selections from ethnographies, 
I cannot say that Dignity at Work is a pleasure to read. It is more like a 
set of articles than it is like most books. Rather than a central argument 
to the book as a whole, each chapter has a separate argument, and each 
involves hypothesis testing using quantitative methods. I sometimes found 
the book repetitive, as each chapter told you what Hodson would do, told 
you what he was doing, and then told you what he had done—with the 
introduction and conclusion repeating it all once more. This is an im- 
portant book, however, both for its methods and for the range of hy- 


potheses it is able to systematically test. 


Migration, Tronsnationalisation, and Race in a Changing New York. 
Edited by Héctor R. Cordero-Guzman, Robert C. Smith, and 
Ramón Grosfoguel. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2001. Pp. 
ix+304. $74.50 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Eileen Diaz McConnell 
Indiana University 


Migration, Transnationalization and Race in a Changing New York ad- 
dresses two important questions in contemporary immigration research: 
(1) Do transnational strategies help or hinder the incorporation of im- 
migrants? and (2) Where do contemporary immigrants fit in the racial 
and ethnic hierarchy of the United States? This edited book employs a 
broad range of qualitative approaches (case studies, participant obser- 
vation, focus groups, and open-ended interviews) and quantitative anal- 
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yses to explore the lives of Haitians, Dominicans, Salvadorans, Chinese, 
Puerto Ricans, Indian Americans, Jamaicans, Peruvians, Mexicans, Ecu- 
adorians, and other immigrants in New York City. 

In the introductory chapter, Robert C. Smith, Héctor R. Cordero- 
Guzman, and Ramón Grosfoguel outline the book’s purpose: “We seek 
to understand the complex processes of assimilation, incorporation, trans- 
nationalization and ethnic and racial formation in the context of the city’s 
changing economy” (p. 1). The introductory chapter justifies the focus on 
New York City, outlines past relevant research on migration, and describes 
the limitations of four theoretical frameworks commonly used to under- 
stand international immigration: assimilation, social capital, transnation- 
alization, and globalization (world-systems) theory. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first section, “Migration and 
Transnational Processes,” starts with a chapter by Nancy Foner that com- 
pares historical and current migration to New York City in order to 
identify what is truly new about transnationalism. Foner finds that tech- 
nological advances, the global economy, ethnic pluralism, and binational 
political participation have changed the everyday practices of contem- 
porary transnational migrants compared to earlier eras. A chapter by 
Pamela M. Graham documents the Dominican national identity as a mo- 
bilizing factor in the “simultaneous incorporation” of Dominicans in the 
political life of both New York City and the Dominican Republic (p. 88). 
Sarah Mahler fmds that transnationalism dominates the lives of those in 
El Salvador, yet only punctuates the lives of Salvadorans on Long Island 
due to factors such as legal status, the cost of airfare, and political con- 
ditions in El Salvador. 

The second half of the book, “Migration and Socioeconomic Incorpo- 
ration,” highlights both the heterogeneity and similarity in the immigrant 
experience in New York City. Lessinger discovers generational differences 
in the impact of the U.S. racial structure on Indian self-identification, 
which in turn is associated with transnational practices. Margaret ML 
Chin’s research shows that Chinese immigrants working in Chinese- 
owned garment shops are able to activate their coethnic networks for 
economic gain, while Mexican and Ecuadorian immigrants working for 
Korean garment employers are unable to do so. The remaining chapters 
further underscore the influence of social networks on many aspects of 
immigrant life. Philip Kasinitz and Milton Vickerman point to migrant 
networks as the primary explanation for the advantaged economic situ- 
ation and racial reality of Jamaicans vis-à-vis African-Americans. Jennifer 
Lee confirms that social ties provide Jews and Koreans, but not African- 
Americans, with access to the social and financial capital that allows them 
to establish and maintain small businesses. 

There are at least four conclusions that can be drawn from the book 
as a whole. First, the contributors convincingly argue for a more nuanced 
approach to transnationalism that takes the sociohistorical relationship 
between the sending and receiving states into account, the role of migrant- 
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sending governments in sustaining and encouraging transnational prac- 
tices, and the differential impact and experience of transnationalism. Sec- 
ond, the chapters verify the influence of nativity; language skills; race; 
gender; and social, economic, and political location on the incorporation 
of immigrants, irrespective of national origin, that has been documented 
by countless others. This fmding is further supported by the diversity of 
immigrant groups under study and the approaches employed by the con- 
tributors. Third, the book highlights the age-old tensions both between 
immigrants and the social, economic, and political structures encountered 
in the host society and between first and subsequent generations after 
arriving in the United States. Finally, the contributions verify the con- 
tinued applicability of prominent theories of immigration to understand- 
ing the complexity of the immigration experience. 

The introduction certainly situates the chapters within immigration 
literature; however, a concluding chapter that highlights the unique con- 
tributions of the book would have been useful. Most important, the editors 
could have incorporated the varying definitions of transnationalism used 
by the contributors to confirm or modify the definition developed by Glick 
Schiller, Basch, and Blanc-Szanton (Towards a Transnational Perspective 
on Migration: Race, Class, Ethnicity and Nationalism Reconsidered [New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1992). Further, in light of the recent growth 
of immigrant populations in nontraditional areas of the United States 
enumerated in Census Bureau data sources, a discussion of the impli- 
cations of the book for other areas of the country would have been useful. 
Nevertheless, this book will be invaluable to those searching for a theory- 
driven collection of research that records the richness and complexity of 
immigration dynamics in a major urban area during a time of substantial 
change. 


Georges Woke Up Laughing: Long-Distance Nationalism and the Search 
for Home. By Nina Glick Schiller and Georges Eugene Fouron. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 2001. Pp. xii+326. $69.95 (cloth); $19.95 
(paper). 


Peggy Levitt 
Wellesley College and Harvard University 


Nina Glick Schiller and Georges Fouron’s book, Georges Woke Up Laugh- 
ing: Long-Distance Nationalism and the Search for Home provides a richly 
textured, compelling account of Haitian transnational migration. Many 
of the people described in this volume live their lives in two or more 
nation-states and are embedded in social networks that reach around the 
globe. These individuals continue to participate in the economic, social, 
political, and religious lives of their homelands even as they settle in new 
places. They send resources and remittances that continue to fundamen- 
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tally shape the life circumstances and possibilities of those who remain 
behind. By so doing, they call into question long-standing assumptions 
about the immigrant experience in the United States. We can no longer 
expect, Glick Schiller and Fouron argue, that immigration signifies an 
automatic shift in loyalty and involvement from one country to another. 
Instead, we need new vocabulary and theory to bring to light the nature 
of the transnational connections sustained by so many contemporary mi- 
grants and to help us understand the forms of identity and political action 
they engage in. This book makes a major contribution to this task. 

One particularly useful notion is the idea of long-distance nationalism. 
This is a claim to belonging to a political community that extends beyond 
the national borders of the home country. Those who engage in long- 
distance nationalism are “transborder” citizens who belong to one nation 
although they may exercise substantive citizenship in more than one state. 
One factor that gives rise to these kinds of affmities is that states like 
Haiti are “apparent states,” facing such severe limits to their autonomy 
that they challenge the idea of sovereignty as it is currently understood. 
Long-distance nationalism can serve the goals of global financial interests 
or it can help unite those subordinated by race, gender, and class to call 
on states to protect their citizens from global economic exploitation and 
oppression. 

Another strength of this volume is its contribution to our understanding 
of the relationship between gender and transnational migration and the 
effect of enduring homeland ties on the second generation. Glick Schiller 
and Fouron argue that Haitian youths as well as second-generation Hai- 
tian Americans live increasingly within the same transnational social field 
and are united by their shared long-distance nationalism. They call for a 
redefinition of the term “second generation” to include those born in the 
homeland or the new land(s) because young people are powerfully influ- 
enced by the constant flow of social remittances and goods that trans- 
migrants introduce wherever they live. Finally, they illustrate the distinct 
ways that men and women experience migration due to differences in 
their mobility, economic independence, and power. They outline gender 
differences and internal contradictions within Haitian long-distance na- 
tionalism, bringing to light the points of tension and the alternative mean-. 
ings that coexist within the same nationalist rhetoric. 

This book also addresses concerns about the methodological tools re- 
quired to study contemporary migration. Because the social sciences orig- 
inated in the 19th and 20th centuries as part of the project of creating 
modern national states, terms like “government,” “organization,” and “cit- 
izenship” carry with them embedded nationalist assumptions that impair 
our capacity to grasp transnational processes. Glick Schiller and Fouron 
push us to go beyond this methodological nationalism and to find ways 
to see processes and depict identities that transcend the nation-state. Their 
analyses are based on careful, in-depth interviews and participant ob- 
servation in numerous settings in Haiti and the United States. They pur- 
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posefully reflect on how their own biographies and political leanings shape 
what they bring to this project, and they do so in an eminently readable 
and perceptive manner. 

Like all good research, this study also raises many questions as well as 
answers. I mention two here. First, the role of religion is largely absent 
from this analysis, yet both the Catholic and Protestant churches are also 
important sites of transnational identity formation and expression among 
Haitian migrants. As Elizabeth McAlister’s book, Rara! Voodoo Power 
and Performance tn Haiti and its Diaspora (University of California, 1992) 
demonstrates, some Haitians use religious arenas to express allegiance to 
the Haitian nation, exercising substantive citizenship in two states within 
religious settings. Other transnational migrants emphasize their mem- 
bership in transnational religious communities, using their Catholicism 
or Protestantism to express identities that also transcend the nation-state. 
Religion, then, constitutes an important, alternative form of transnational 
belonging that cannot be overlooked. 

Second, there is something of a disjuncture between the analyses of 
individuals and nonstate institutions. We learn a great deal about how 
migrants and those who stay behind think about themselves, what they 
do about it, and how the state shapes these dynamics. But when other 
institutions like hometown associations are mentioned, the individuals 
who belong to them are largely absent. Again, long-distance nationalism 
rears its head in many forums. Readers will want to learn more about 
how migrants think about and make use of these other kinds of 
institutions. 


The Atlantic Economy: Britain, the U.S. and Ireland. By Denis O’Hearn. 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+242. $79.95 
(cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Thomas D. Hall 
DePauw University 


Denis O’Hearn’s Atlantic Economy explains Irish development, or its 
lack, by examining the complex history of its incorporation into the world- 
system, especially the Atlantic portion of it. The book proceeds on several 
levels simultaneously: global, regional, and local. He attends closely to 
organization of production, organization, class, gender relations, and 
agency in the interplay of these levels. 

O’Hearn discusses Ireland’s role as an “intermediating zone” in the 
Atlantic economy. This history is “path dependent,” that is, change has 
cumulative causality: “Changes in one period affect and limit what hap- 
pens in subsequent periods” (p. 4). Cycles of hegemonic power affect both 
the way core states penetrate such peripheral areas and the ways local 
actors resist those penetrations. A shift in hegemonic power often leads 
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the new hegemon to destroy old forms of control and to build new ones. 
O’Hearn conceptualizes these processes as “reincorporation” and “reper- 
ipheraliation.” Such changes are simultaneously opportunities for a local 
region to resist incorporation and to improve its position in the global 
division of labor. O’Hearn clearly embeds this discussion in continuing 
theoretical conversations about development and underdevelopment. 

The analysis proceeds chronologically, beginning with a brief account 
of early Ireland and its incorporation into various external circuits of 
trade. He argues that Ireland’s early phase as a “contact” periphery in 
the 14th-16th centuries sets the conditions for its subsequent “effective” 
incorporation by England. This both aided England’s drive toward he- 
gemony and Ireland’s first phase of underdevelopment. This was achieved 
by creating a new ethnoclass division in which land became the salient 
basis of inequality. 

Incorporation into the English economy was a mixed blessing for Ire- 
land. On the one hand it led to industrialization, especially in linen pro- 
duction, but at the cost of eliminating wool production. Linen production, 
for uniforms and sails, helped the English colonial project in the Americas. 
On the other hand it limited future industrial development in Ireland 
because linen production was based on labor intensive activities, under- 
cutting pressures for future improvements in productive efficiency. These 
changes were supported by specific class fractions in both England and 
Ireland. 

As cotton textile production became a leading sector of English de- 
velopment, linen production was further encouraged in Ireland and cotton 
production was curtailed. This transformed the countryside into tenant 
farming, pushed more people from the land, and contributed to starvation 
and emigration. 

The third cycle of industrial transformation moved from import sub- 
stitution strategies toward export-oriented industrialization. This was a 
case where formal decolonization was followed by more intensive rein- 
corporation and reperipheralization. As Ireland became more-or-less in- 
dependent of Britain, it was incorporated into the U.S. Atlantic economy. 
This time, however, it was not pushed toward agrarian specialization, but 
dependent industrialization. 

During the late 20th century, transnational corporations (TNCs) based 
in the United States began to locate in Ireland. This export-oriented de- 
velopment led to development of several subsidiary industries. Employ- 
ment rates rose and prosperity increased, leading some observers to de- 
scribe Ireland as a “Celtic tiger.” However, these new industries were 
small and were high-risk suppliers for TNCs. A few fortunes were made, 
increasing overall inequality within Ireland. The growth that did occur 
in Ireland was due to its intermediating role between the United States 
and the European Union. Hence, even this limited development might 
not be reproduced easily elsewhere. Even if it could, it does not appear 
to be a path to general development. The Celtic tiger may prove to be 
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toothless, since most of the new enterprises are in highly volatile economic 
industries and generate mainly low-wage employment. Even the high 
profits recorded in Ireland accrue in large proportion from the internal 
accounting practices of TNCs. 

O’Hearn concludes by comparing cycles of peripheral change. A key 
difference in the third cycle is that Ireland did not produce goods necessary 
for American hegemony. Rather, it served as a platform for easy access 
to Europe by a global bourgeoisie. This has given Ireland some limited 
opportunities. O’Hearn argues that there is limited possibility of upward 
mobility in the world-system, but it is largely a matter of timing with 
respect to cycles of hegemony within the world-system. Some of the other 
northern European countries benefited from that, but Ireland has not. 
His broadest conclusion is that more egalitarian social development hinges 
on changing the global system. Thus, local movements “must take aim 
at systemic targets, albeit with increasing attention to making coalitions 
with like-minded movement for change in other localities” (p. 213). 

O’Hearn’s Atlantic Economy is a solid example of how to overcome a 
putative neglect of local actors in world-systems analysis. He shows how 
reincorporation and reperipheralization are inherent in cycles of hegem- 
ony. He also demonstrates how development, or its lack, is continually 
recreated in the interplay of global, regional, and local processes. These 
are important contributions to our understanding of development, social 
change, and globalization. 


Holtyworid: Space, Power, and Fantasy in the American Economy. By 
Aida Horzic. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001. Pp. xviii+233. 
$29.95. 


Jan Lin 
Occidental College 


Hollywood is a globalization test case that elucidates the “hollowing out” 
of American industry. Hollywood films are a strategic American export, 
cultural commodities that dominate the global media space, while Hol- 
lywood’s workforce confronts “runaway production” to competitive lo- 
cations such as Canada and Australia. Hollywood is less and less a “com- 
pany town” of studio production facilities and back lots. The Hollywood 
studios, Aida Hozic reveals in Hollyworid: Space, Power, and Fantasy in 
the American Economy, are now more merchants than manufacturers, 
involved in financing, merchandising, and branding, rather than the pro- 
ducing of films. Fusing world-system theory and Gramscian interpreta- 
tions of ideological hegemony, Hozic offers a perceptive and engaging 
analysis of the global reach of the Hollywood studios in the contemporary 
era of mass media conglomerates. Along the way, she contributes to our 
larger understanding of the post-Fordist landscape of American capital- 
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ism, and on close ties between film production and the U.S. military in 
the post-Cold War era. 

Borrowing the concept of the commodity chain from world-system the- 
ory, Hozic applies Gary Gereffi’s notion (Commoditiy Chains and Global 
Capitalism, edited by Gary Gereffi and Miguel Korzeniewica [Greenwood 
Press, 1994] of a shift from producer-driven to buyer-driven commodity 
chains (derived from analysis of cases like the global garment industry) 
to the analysis of film production. In the Fordist era, the studios were 
vertically integrated corporations with headquarters and production fa- 
cilities sited in Los Angeles, offering regular contracts to stars, writers, 
and film production staff. This has given way to a post-Fordist flexibly 
specialized system where studios are units of large, diverse media and 
entertainment conglomerates. The studios now globally source production 
of films to independent companies and a more freelance workforce while 
concentrating home operations on the financing, marketing, and distrib- 
uting of new films. They manage revenues from rental of film libraries 
through ancillary media like video, cable or satellite television, and the 
Internet. “Universal Studios” and “Disney” are film “brand names” owned 
by giant conglomerates that derive additional revenues through the build- 
ing of interindustry synergies and the circulating of film/TV images 
through theme parks, sports, publishing, merchandising, the recording 
industry, and new digital and telecommunications media. 

Hollywood in the studio era was guided by a kind of “social contract” 
through which worker discipline and film content was censored and reg- 
ulated by the Hays Office (the Production Code Administration). Hozic 
importantly perceives that a waning of producer-oriented censorship is- 
sues has been balanced by a shift to buyer, or consumer-oriented, mar- 
keting and issues such as copyright, royalties, and residuals, extending 
from ancillary broadcasting, merchandising or licensing of actors’ images 
or brand names, scripts and screenplays, films, and film libraries. She 
smartly argues that media conglomerates are becoming “transnational 
franchises” concerned with emerging intellectual property issues such as 
black and white film colorization and foreign piracy of American films 
and programming. 

Hozic observes the post-Cold War rapprochement between the U.S. 
Department of Defense and Hollywood with the conversion of military 
bases and technology to the entertainment sector. Entertainment has sur- 
passed aerospace as the largest employer in Southern California. With 
the ascension of special-effects-driven blockbuster films and animation in 
the film industry, simulation technology for the military has increasingly 
converged with virtual reality technology for Hollywood. The growing 
use of advanced technologies in digital film (championed by directors such 
as George Lucas of Star Wars fame) has stimulated a kind of merger 
between Silicon Valley and Hollywood (dubbed “Siliwood” by Hozic). 
Alluding to Gramsci, Hozic suggests that this military-entertainment 
industry cooperation presages a kind of global hegemony whereby 
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domination is imposed less through coercion and more through ideological 
persuasion. 

Horic fuses different strands of political-economy and social change 
theory in her book. This skillful exploration of structure uncovers less 
agency than might have come through more ethnographic observation or 
interview. Hozic underplays the significance of recent new labor insur- 
gency (pickets, boycotts, and lobbying) among the writers and actors of 
Hollywood. There have been strikes over intellectual property issues over 
residuals (i.e., revenues from actor images and writers copyright). The 
Film and Television Action Committee has organized demonstrations and 
lobbied Congress for legislation to help stem runaway production. Hozic 
also missed the growth of the independent film movement, an uninten- 
tional consequence of the shift from the studio era to that of post-Fordist 
subcontracting. Indie film has recently been buoyed by the arrival of 
affordable digital camera technology, which has jumpstarted the careers 
of some maverick directors. Post-Fordist “flexible specialization” must be 
seen as not just an economic regime or a mode of social regulation, but 
also a context for artistic product innovation and a terrain for resistance 
or social change. Still, Hozic offers a well-argued and erudite book ex- 
posing Hollywood as a transnational franchise, a branded global con- 
glomerate that converts “swords into ploughshares” in a post-Cold War 
world through the marriage of ideology and entertainment. 


Body Dressing. Edited by Joanne Entwistle and Elizabeth Wilson. New 
York: Berg, 2001. Pp. vit+256. 


Nick Crossley 
University of Manchester 


The editors of this collection aim to bring together two areas of study 
that, they argue, necessarily overlap and yet have been kept separate in 
the work of most social and cultural analysts; that is, the study of the 
body or embodiment and the study of clothing and fashion. Most academic 
studies of fashion, they argue, have managed to trace a succession of 
styles, tastes, fabrics, and semiotic codes, without examining the body that 
wears the clothing in question. Conversely, analysts of the body have 
examined a multitude of ways that the body is moulded and acted upon, 
without extending this to a detailed consideration of the most obvious of 
our body projects; namely, the way we dress. The synthesis they aim for, 
however, is not one that would simply take the body as a passive object, 
to be draped in accordance with the dictates of the social field. To the 
contrary, Entwistle in particular is concerned to draw out the role of the 
active, phenomenological body, viewing dress as a “situated bodily prac-. 
tice.” Clothing, from this point of view, has to be selected, used, and worn, 
and it has effects upon its wearer. Dressing in particular ways affects our 
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agency at both a brute physical level and at the level of our subjective 
experience of self and world. The collection itself consists of 12 chapters, 
by authors from a range of academic disciplines, divided between three 
sections. The first section deals with theoretical issues, the second with 
historical case studies, and the third with contemporary case studies. 

The theory section has five chapters. The two strongest papers of this 
section are by Entwistle, who makes the case for viewing dress as a 
“situated bodily practice,” and Sweetman, who continues this theme and 
also adds an interesting and critical review of different sociological at- 
tempts to make sense of fashion. Both of these papers make a convincing 
case for suggesting that there is more on “body dressing” in the sociological 
literature than one might imagine but also that much remains to be done. 
Between them they offer strong theoretical support for the rationale of 
the collection, as outlined above. The other chapters in this section were 
less persuasive but none failed to offer at least some insights and pro- 
vocative nuggets. 

The history section of the book comprises four papers, beginning with 
a fascinating account of the history of the use of the mask in 17th- and 
18th-century London. The author of this paper, Christoph Heyl, shows 
how masks have, at different times, assumed different meanings and 
purposes, linking this in to broader changes in both society and subjec- 
tivity, and to more specific issues of, for example, privacy and publicness. 
The account is convincing and nicely demonstrates certain aspects of the 
notion of dress as a situated bodily practice, drawing out the significance 
of this view of dress and demonstrating how this conception can remain 
connected to a broader view of society and social change. The other papers 
in this section were also strong, focusing upon Renaissance fashion, the 
art of men’s tailoring in the early modern period and, “single girl” fashions 
of the sixties. The former and the latter, in particular, demonstrated in 
interesting ways how clothing is used to “perform” selfhood and how the 
selves performed are, in turn, historically located, while the middle chapter 
was able to show how the tailoring of clothes for men reflects changing 
views of both masculinity and the body. 

The final section of the book contains chapters on the work of Alexander 
McQueen, queer fashion, and “comfort,” and on a cross-cultural com- 
parison of gender differences in public displays of skin. Of these the latter 
two were more obviously related to the central themes of the collection, 
drawing out nicely the different ways that clothing is related simulta- 
neously to an intimate sense of self, a normative order, and to the demand 
for performances or situated bodily practices (of dress) that link the two. 

The collection is, in my view, very impressive. Every paper is well 
written, refreshing, and interesting. Most are well argued and engage the 
project of bringing “body” and “dress” together. These authors are doing 
something new and worthwhile. It is perhaps inevitable in a large inter- 
disciplinary collection that some papers will connect more than others, 
and for this reason some will have more relevance and appeal to a so- 
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ciological audience than others. It is my contention, however, that any 
sociologist with an interest in either embodiment or fashion will find more 
than enough of interest here. 


Up from the Underground: The Culture of Rock Music in Postsocialist 
Hungary. By Anna Szemere. University Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Pp. 11+ 253. $60.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Paul Lopes 
Tigts University 


Anna Szemere’s Up from the Underground joins recent work addressing 
popular music and politics in the countries of the former Communist Bloc. 
This body of scholarship stems from the association of “underground” 
rock and jazz with resistance to communist states whether the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, or Hungary. Similar to work done 
by Thomas Cushman and Eric Gordy, Szemere’s book addresses the pol- 
itics of popular music before and after the collapse of these communist 
states. This ethnography of the rock underground in Hungary attempts 
to elucidate the specific contexts in which this community experienced 
and understood music as art, politics, and a way of life. Szemere argues 
that the comparison of this community before and after the collapse shows 
a complex interplay of meaning and practice in the production and con- 
sumption of art. 

Szemere presents an engaging analysis of underground rock in Hungary 
from the late seventies to the present. She focuses on a relatively small 
subculture of alienated artists, intelligentsia from what constituted the 
middle class in Hungary. This community of artists, many schooled in 
film, theater, and other arts, used the noise of rock in lyrics, music, and 
performance as a way to express their alienation from official communist 
culture and a state-monopolized popular music industry. Before the col- 
lapse of the Hungarian communist state, Szemere argues, this subculture, 
through its opposition to a clearly defined antagonist—the communist 
state and its various apparatuses—made up a cohesive community of 
shared aesthetic and political values. She then investigates how, with the 
introduction of a market economy and democratic state, this once-cohesive 
community begins to disintegrate as its political relevance and shared 
values dissipate with the rise of political parties, the development of a 
public sphere, and the realities of a more complex music market. 

This work is most informed by the theoretical concerns of Pierre Bour- 
dieu, although Szemere makes use of a number of theorists. This is evident 
in Szemere’s main question of what artistic autonomy meant both ob- 
jectively and subjectively in the field of music making in Hungary. Her 
most compelling theoretical argument is to view the question of autonomy 
as a socially constructed position specific to a given social context, both 
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in terms of an artistic field and its broader social and political context. 
Szemere argues against the assumption that claims of artistic autonomy 
are merely based on denigrating less legitimate art or merely jockeying 
within a game whose rules all participants share. Artistic autonomy for 
the Hungarian underground articulated a general resistance to and al- 
ienation from communist society and the communist state—evident in 
the appeal of this music to a diverse set of audiences, eventually including 
nascent political organizations like the Federation of Young Democrats. 
Ironically, in postsocialist Hungary the coherency of the original position 
of autonomy gradually fell apart with the introduction of a new music 
market as the class and elitist elements of artistic autonomy within this 
community became more apparent. 

Szemere’s work does suffer from being an insiders view of music and 
politics in Hungary. Her analysis tends to reflect the self-perceptions and 
ideological precepts of the small underground rock community, and there- 
fore, fails to take a more critical and comprehensive view of the culture 
of rock music. This is most evident in her scant attention, and somewhat 
dismissive stance, on other rock genres, artists, and audiences from punk 
to the mainstream. This is particularly glaring in her glossing over of the 
punk and metal scenes of the “ragged crowd,” the large population of 
disenfranchised and alienated proletarian youth of Hungary. If the one 
ragged crowd punk group she mentions had lyrics of “lower-class life, of 
the bleak world of dirty subways, pubs, and the gray blocks of high-rises,” 
the reader is left wondering why a more serious analysis is not made of 
the politics of this punk scene (p. 39). And Szemere admits that even 
mainstream rock artists used double meanings in their officially sanctioned 
music. She leaves unquestioned the disdain the alternative rock com- 
munity held towards the values and politics of the mainstream, punk, 
and metal scenes. I am ignorant of these scenes, but the general reader 
is left wondering if Szemere could have done a more thorough analysis 
of the politics of rock in Hungary. The contradictions in the alternative 
rock intelligentsia’s class position via the more general politics of rock 
begs for analysis, particularly given their self-perception as the cultural 
vanguard of Hungary’s own Velvet Revolution. 

Criticism aside, Szemere presents a wonderful ethnography of an artistic 
community. This book certainly deserves the attention of anyone inter- 
ested in the sociology of art, sociology of music, and recent debates on 
the politics of popular culture. 
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The Night Is Young: Sexuality in Mexico in the Time of AIDS. By 
Hector Carrillo. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. xiii+371. 
$58.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Opening Up: Youth Sex Culture and Market Reform in Shanghai. By 
James Farrer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. xii+387. 
$50.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Dennis Altman 
LaTrobe University 


In Mexico, says Carrillo, the night is a time for play, for socializing, and 
for sex. Hence the expression, la noche es joven, that provides the title 
for his book. The Night is Young examines sexual behaviors and attitudes 
in a country that is conscious of both rapid change and the desire to 
preserve its sense of national character against the perceived influence of 
the United States. 

Carrillo’s book, based on extensive fieldwork in Guadalajara, focuses 
on both micro- and macrolevels of analysis in making sense of larger 
cultural shifts through detailed ethnographic and interview material. 
While there is some emphasis on male homosexuality—in part a product 
of the strong focus on HIV prevention—the author has interviewed a 
large number of Mexicans, women and men (with heterosexual men least 
willing to participate in interviews). As Carrillo writes: “Women and kom- 
osexuales or gays had a vested interest in talking about sex and gender” 
(p. 98). 

The most fascinating aspect of this extremely interesting book is the 
changing nature of how his respondents classify and identify with sexual 
categories, a shift that parallels larger debates about modernity and tra- 
dition in Mexico. Carrillo sees the emergence of a new hybridity, which 
is summed up in one of chapter’s headings: “mujeres and pasivos but also 
gay.” As is the case in many other societies, the constant confusion between 
sexuality and gender, caught in the common myth that homosexuals some- 
how constitute a third sex, is a central script of personal and emotional 
identities in contemporary Mexico. 

As in many other countries, HIV/AIDS becomes the terrain on which 
the battles for control of sexuality are fought, and Carrillo’s book is val- 
uable in adding to the meager information available in English on the 
Mexican epidemic. HIV in Mexico is largely found among homosexual 
men, despite the claims sometimes advanced that outside the First World 
HIV is essentially a heterosexual issue. Partly for this reason the epidemic 
became a touchstone, as much as in the United States, for debates about 
abstinence versus “safe sex,” although the rhetoric used in the two cases 
is rather different. There is perhaps too much detail here; where Carrillo 
the educator takes over from Carrillo the analyst, the broader argument 
risks being lost. 
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Like Carrillo, James Farrar bases his book on detailed observations in 
one city—in his case Shanghai—but unlike Carrillo, he concentrates al- 
most exclusively on heterosexual youth. (He also ignores the growing 
question of HIV infection, which is of increasing concern in China.) Both 
are interested in how sexuality is negotiated, imagined, discussed, and 
performed under conditions of social and economic change (the political 
is less present in Farrar’s book than one might expect), but Farrar is more 
likely to use the language of literary criticism to make sense of these 
changes. 

Farrar proposes a return to the critic Kenneth Burke and his view of 
“the sociologist as an ironist, whose aim is to reveal the limits and as- 
sumptions of what is taken for granted in culture” (p. 19). In so doing, 
he is able to free himself from the dominant scripts of contemporary 
sociological discussion of sexuality and to propose genuinely new ways 
of understanding how sexuality is shaped through social and economic 
processes. Thus, he refers to a grammar, a rhetoric, and a dialectic of 
sexual culture, stressing the extent to which sexuality can be understood 
as “a broad symbolic field of stories, performances and metaphors.” 

This approach is both challenging and at times irritating, for the desire 
to resuscitate Burke sometimes creates unnecessary tension between the 
theoretical framework and the material circumstances that at other times 
Farrar stresses as central. Burke stands behind—perhaps over—the ma- 
terial, so that what others might describe as hybridity or postmodernity 
Farrar classifies as irony: “A pragmatic response to the aporia of moral 
choices, a cultivated disinterest and skepticism, not unrelated to the ‘cool’ 
cultivated by urban youth in response to the performance demands of 
romance” (p. 148). “Cool” is not a term usually associated with contem- 
porary China, and it comes as welcome relief from more predictable 


While the richness of the observation makes Opening Up a delight to 
read, it is too long for a book that defines its parameters fairly tightly. As 
Farrar himself acknowledges, “Commercial sex and hostess bars, in which 
I did not participate for ethical and financial reasons, take up a far smaller 
place in my account than they might have, especially given my emphasis 
on the ‘money motive’ in Shanghai’s culture” (p. 330). This might be seen 
as the dilemma of ethnographic method: central issues are not dealt with 
if they are not amenable to fieldwork. Carrillo, too, says virtually nothing 
about sex work, although in both cases the relationship between sex and 
money is worth exploration. One is struck by a strange silence here, 
perhaps a mix of prudery and feminist correctness, which is striking given 
the larger contexts both authors write about so well. 

Both authors constantly confront the ways in which global capitalism 
is remaking the ways in which people can and do imagine their sexual 
selves. “There is a spectre haunting Shanghai” writes Farrar, “the spectre 
of capitalism.” How young Chinese adjust to this is the underlying theme 
of his book, and if he emphasizes the consumer and the player, it is a 
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reminder that these roles are only available under certain material con- 
ditions associated with industrialization and urbanization. 

Reading these two books together, one is struck by certain similarities 
in what seem to be very different cultural and historical settings; the 
comparison allows one to speculate on the limited responses available to 
changing socioeconomic conditions. Many of the strategies available to 
women and men in Guadalajara are echoed in Shanghai, not, I would 
argue, because of globalized models of behavior but because of similar 
material circumstances. (There are of course significant differences as well, 
such as much greater acceptance of abortion in Shanghai, which Farrar 
discusses only in passing.) 

I wish Farrar had been a little bolder in his willingness to think about 
the likely future of China and the interrelationship between economic, 
political, and sexual change. Like Carrillo’s book (which ends with an 
invitation to “imagine the future”), Farrar’s ethnographic explorations 
speak not only of the immediate city, whether Shanghai or Guadalajara, 
but also of much of the contemporary world. Neither author was am- 
bitious—or hubristic—enough to make claims to the global relevance of 
their works. It is there nonetheless. 


Place and Belonging in America. By David Jacobson. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002. Pp. x+234. $39.95. 


Wilham G. Robbins 
Oregon State University 


To study a place is to approach some understanding of the dynamic 
intersection between history and geography, to gain some appreciation for 
the natural and cultural processes that fashion a people’s definition of 
themselves. Sociologist David Jacobson argues that for more than three 
centuries Euro-Americans generated intimate attachments to their land- 
scapes. In the emerging American nation-state, citizens developed moral 
associations with the land, territorial affinities rooted in republican virtues 
and nation building. This uneven and contrived narrative attempts to 
grapple with the moral/historical substance of American citizenship and 
the related question: “What is happening now as the exclusivity of that 
moral linkage between people and land becomes ever more attenuated?” 
(p. 2). Because place had a decided noble resonance that involved a sense 
of belonging, the author contends that for much of American history it 
gave citizens a firm sense of place and identity in a larger world. In more 
recent times, the drop in political participation to an all-time low suggests 
that the old moral tie between people and the land has become much 
more tenuous. 

If there is a magical beginning to the new nation, Jacobson argues, it 
would be rooted in New England Puritanism where one finds the almost 
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sacred and imagined joining of people with a common landscape. Puri- 
tanism provides the link between the Protestant Reformation and the 
settlement of Protestants in the new world, a thesis that the author pursues 
through lengthy quotations from Puritan tracts, including the Mayflower 
Compact of 1620. Puritans, according to the author, did not engage in a 
racist grab of Indian land, nor did they define native people in racial 
terms. In their quest to establish the redemptive “City upon the Hill,” 
Puritans joined people with land in a sacred covenant. In establishing 
their New England settlements, Puritans were “less prone to forcibly 
acquiring Native American lands than their fellow compatriots along the 
mid-Atlantic coast” (p. 57). And although Puritan influences declined with 
the approach of the American Revolution, the author contends that certain 
Puritan principles found their way into 19th-century Indian policy, es- 
pecially the notion that quasi sovereign reservations provided bounded 
zones where native people could adjust and sustain themselves. 

If there is a single scholar who firmly linked American identity to its 
vast spacial geography, that person would be Frederick Jackson Turner, 
the nation’s most influential historian for most of the 20th century. 
Turner’s emphasis on the importance of the frontier in shaping democratic 
institutions and values and in promoting American individualism, Ja- 
cobson declares, contributed mightily to “the forming of a national iden- 
tity” (p. 96). He quotes Turner at length to underscore the influence that 
westward expansion played “in the nationalization of American identity” 
(p. 97). None of the more recent scholarship that is sharply critical of 
works by Turner, however, are cited in the endnotes. And therein Hes the 
very conservative and problematic thesis developed in this book. 

Place and Belonging tn America advances an argument that links the 
falling off in civic engagement in recent years with a decline in people’s 
sense of nationhood and their associations and ties to particular places. 
In lieu of these old civic bonds, Jacobson sees the emergence of borderless 
worlds, internationally acknowledged human rights, privatized “public” 
spaces, and the unraveling of a sense of citizenship, in brief, a retreat 
from an older and more moral nation. The public square no longer serves 
as the metaphorical center of our patriotic attachment; rather, “private 
and often vicarious forms of community” (p. 165) such as that found in 
shopping centers, airports, and other privatized public gathering places 
provide a surrogate for the old town square. In the process, America 
appears to have lost its collective sense of self with the expansion of 
suburbs, the emergence of multiculturalism, and the very “denationali- 
zation” of the state itself with the demise of the idea that citizenship is 
associated with assimilation. Attachment to a broad array of “virtual” 
communities has replaced the old relationship between people and their 
landscapes. 

For scholars who adhere to principles of historical materialism, this 
book presents difficulties. The author’s selective use of quotations and 
paraphrasing ranges across the entire spectrum of written literature with 
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seemingly little concern to chronology or cultural (global) setting. The 
extensive use of lengthy block quotes—biblical citations, references to 
Shakespeare, and other extraneous sources—contributes to a strained, and 
in this reviewer’s opinion, contrived, and selective argument that is bereft 
of historical context. Large sections of some chapters lack discipline and 
consistent argument, especially where the author tacks on themes that 
are at best only tangentially related. The clarity of the narrative would 
also have benefitted from more careful and insistent copyediting and 
greater attention to the logical and analytical development of ideas. 


The Private Roots of Public Action: Gender, Equality and Political Par- 
ticipation. By Nancy Burns, Kay Lehman Schlozman, and Sidney Verba. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2001. Pp. xvit+454. $55.00 
(cloth); $27.95 (paper). 


Vicky Randall 
Essex Untversity 


In this meticulous study, the authors use survey data associated with the 
1990 Citizen Participation Study to examine the reasons for the continuing 
if modest gender gap in political participation rates in the United States. 
Providing a systematic and luminously clear explanation of their reasoning 
and methodology as they go along, they raise a series of questions im- 
portant for feminists and political scientists alike. Their provisional an- 
swers will be an extremely useful reference point and in some cases are 
surprising and thought provoking. 

The methodological core of the study is a quantitative analysis of survey 
data. In addition to a pilot and the 2,517 interviews conducted for the 
main sample survey, the authors make use of a smaller number of follow- 
up telephone interviews. On the one hand, the authors defend this method 
because they claim it “lets the silent speak,” giving a voice to groups like 
lone mothers who would otherwise not be heard. On the other hand, by 
providing information about the context, and in particular about insti- 
tutional settings, they seek to anticipate the criticism that in such surveys 
the meaning of people’s answers may not be properly understood or in- 
terpreted. Clearly, objections can be raised to any given method of em- 
pirical analysis, but it must still be eminently worthwhile to test our 
commonsense assumptions, or prejudices, about categories of people 
against the perceptions, however subjective, of a systematically selected 
sample of those people themselves. 

The authors begin by establishing the existence of the participation 
gender gap. Taking note of longstanding criticisms of authors like myself 
that in this context political scientists have tended to define political par- 
ticipation too narrowly, they include a number of less formal activities 
but still record a modest gap in all cases except participation in political 
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demonstrations (where numbers are low all around). The gap is wider 
when it comes to psychological involvement in politics. 

To explain these differences, the authors seek to identify not only the 
factors most likely to encourage or deter political participation but how 
men and women differentially gain access to these factors in nonpolitical 
institutional settings. Responding in part to arguments about the socially 
constructed and variable nature of gender difference, they also explore 
differences in the way these processes work within and between the main 
“racial” groups—whites, African-Americans, and Latinos. 

The study generates too rich an array of findings to summarize here. 
It confirms the contribution of educational attainment and workforce 
participation to explanations of the gender gap (and this holds for the 
different racial groups as well). Picking up on feminist intuition concerning 
the likely “private” roots of public gender inequalities, it explores the 
impact of the home, both that which people are brought up in and that 
which they in turn create for themselves as adults. One frequent as- 
sumption the authors call into question is that home-based mothers play 
a vital role in the voluntary sphere. In fact working mothers are more 
active across the board—in politics, the community, and in charitable and 
youth-oriented organizations: the only case where the expectation is ful- 
filled is concerning college-educated mothers’ participation in youth or- 
ganizations like the PTA or Boy Scouts. 

The study examines the implications for participation of egalitarian 
attitudes and practices in the home. It finds that for both husbands and 
wives feeling autonomous in making domestic decisions is positively as- 
sociated with political activity, but other aspects of family hierarchy have 
no measurable effect. In particular it challenges the expectation that hus- 
bands will have more time free for participation than wives: although 
wives spend longer on domestic tasks, husbands, on average, spend longer 
at their paid work. What the study could also have addressed, however, 
is the kind of free time available. Other research suggests that part of the 
difficulty for wives, or at least mothers, is that the incidence of free time 
is neither predictable nor controllable. 

But perhaps the most suggestive finding, from a feminist perspective, 
comes toward the end of the study, when the authors, specifically con- 
cerned with explaining the gender gap in psychological involvement with 
politics, turn the causal flow around and ask what the impact on involve- 
ment would be if there were more women in top political posts. Comparing 
findings for different states, they report a strong association (for women, 
not for men) between a measure of the density of women in visible political 
positions and several indicators of psychological involvement with poli- 
tics. Besides nicely suggesting an inversion of the title—the public roots 
of private or at least individual action—this is a finding that could provide 
a valuable new argument for those of us seeking to defend the need for 
increasing women’s political representation against the simultaneous in- 
cursions of old-style liberals and poststructural purists. 
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Building the Trident Network: A Study of the Enrollment of People, 
Knowledge, and Machines. By Maggie Mort. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 2002. Pp. xii+218. $32.95. 


Patrick Carroll 
University of California, Davis 


One of the most important theoretical innovations in recent sociology of 
science and technology is the rejection of the a prior distinction between 
“the social” and “the technical.” The extension of constructivism (specif- 
ically the version developed in the sociology of scientific knowledge—-SSK) 
to technology studies has demonstrated that the distinction between the 
social and technical is constructed in the processes of technological in- 
novation and stabilization. Earlier studies of technology, whether cogni- 
tivist or materialist, tended toward technological determinism 
—technologies were adopted because they “worked,” either because of the 
demands of rational (or economic) design or the constraints of material 
possibility. More recent research suggests, however, that the question of 
what works is itself subject to complex social negotiations and struggles. 

A focus on “systems” and “networks” composed of human and non- 
human elements has led to the conceptualization of the “sociotechnical,” 
the intertwining of social and technical elements in elaborate ensembles 
of beliefs, practices, and material forms. The methodological injunction 
is that sociologists should study the processes whereby the social and 
technical are discursively purified and set in opposition to each other even 
while they are ontologically integrated in powerful sociotechnical net- 
works and systems. The approach comes in a number of varieties: het- 
erogeneous systems analyses (Thomas Hughes), the “social shaping of 
technology” (Donald MacKenzie), the “social construction of technology” 
(Trevor Pinch and Wiebe Bijker), and “actor-network theory” (Bruno La- 
tour, Michel Callon, and John Law). 

Rather than placing all the agency on the human side of the equation, 
Latour suggests that we conceive of both humans and nonhumans as 
“actants.” Nonhumans gain agency within actor-networks when they are 
“translated” in a manner that aligns them with particular interests. Actor- 
networks gain power in the competitive world of technoscience when they 
successfully overcome the resistance of people and things by translating 
and enrolling them into the network. It is in this context that the epistemic 
battles about what “works” and what is “real” are fought out. From this 
perspective, sociologists have empirically demonstrated that it is not nec- 
essarily the dictates of reason, design, efficiency, or material constraint 
that determines outcomes in technological and technoscientific contro- 
versies. Rather, it is the successful alignment of epistemic positions within 
powerful actor-networks. 

Professor Mort’s book is a contribution to this broad literature, though 
it is not clear which particular variety she endorses. Empirically focused 
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on the development of the Trident nuclear submarine, the book investi- 
gates the “enrollment of people, knowledge and machines” in a powerful 
sociotechnical network. Based on field and archival research, it reveals 
the struggles and vicissitudes of the development of Britain’s nuclear 
submarine program at Vickers Shipbuilding and Engineering Ltd. 
(VSEL), in Barrow, England. The purpose of the study is to “find out 
how the Trident system became accepted, stabilized, produced, and 
‘black-boxed’ in the UK, in such a way that it has now taken on the 
appearance of having fulfilled some kind of [necessary] ‘technological 
trajectory’” (p. 2). Thus the concern is with the ordering rather than the 
order of technological systems (p. 76). 

The book is written from the “point of view of labor” (p. 4), a framing 
that permits Mort to make a number of theoretical contributions to the 
literature. Her concern with “silences,” “technological roads not taken,” 
and worker layoffs, brings a critical edge to the concept of “enrollment,” 
suggesting that “conscription” and “coercion” may be more analytically 
precise in some instances. The concept of “disenrollment” allows her to 
analyze how the redundancy of workers (layoffs) and technologies (the 
shift to defense contracting at the expense of commercial products) shapes 
the trajectory of technological development. 

The book provides an empirically grounded and subtle analysis that 
draws on theory in a consistent and innovative way, yet Mort’s commit- 
ment to actor-network theory sometimes seems tenuous. For instance, she 
takes the rather rich concept of “heterogeneous engineering” John Law) 
and equates it with “management” (p. 46) such that it is no longer clear 
what theoretical work the term is doing for her. Her theoretical ambiguity 
is particularly evident in her discussion of workers’ efforts—through the 
Barrow Alternative Employment Committee (BAEC)}—to “build a 
counter-network” in opposition to defense contracting. She does not, for 
instance, explain BAEC’s failure to counter the trajectory of the VSEL 
actor-network by reference to the fact that BAEC was not and could not 
be an actor-network in the sociotechnical studies sense of the term. The 
reason is that while the workers had technical arguments and could ne- 
gotiate the social, political, and technical discourse, they had no material 
technologies in their network. To be sure, they worked with and designed 
the technologies, but this was because they were actants in the VSEL 
network; it does not imply that those technologies were part of the BAEC 
counternetwork. BAEC was largely a purely human network—a social 
group in the traditional sense. 

izing this fact might have formed the basis for a critique of 
actor-network theory that emphasized the way particular actors exercise 
control within the legal framework of the capitalist state. Such a critique 
could add to actor-network theory by demonstrating how the macro struc- 
tures of governed capitalism create asymmetrical forms of power within 
sociotechnical networks. Not only could it be shown that some human 
actants have more agency than others within the network (because of the 
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structure of the institutional environment in which the network is em- 
bedded), but that those same human actants have more agency than their 
nonhuman counterparts. 

Nonetheless, Mort’s book is an important and timely contribution to 
the sociology of science and technology. It will be of interest to a wide 
range of researchers in these and other fields (such as labor history and 
the sociology of work). Though it does not explicitly engage with the new 
institutionalism, I found myself reflecting on the many potential points 
of contact the book makes with this literature and on the possibilities it 
presents for a fruitful theoretical dialogue that could benefit both 
literatures. 


Science and an African Logic. By Helen Verran. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. viiit277. $55.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Thomas F. Gieryn 
Indiana University 


Perhaps you remember the “great rationality debate,” provoked by an- 
thropologist Robin Horton’s 1967 essay “African Traditional Thought and 
Western Science” (Africa 37:50-71, 155-87), which rekindled arguments 
over the supposed primitive mind, elicited brickbats from luminaries such 
as Clifford Geertz, Ernest Gellner, Ian Hacking, Steven Lukes, and Peter 
Winch, and inspired a younger generation of scholars (like me) to begin 
studies in the sociology of knowledge. Are modes of thought generally, 
and in particular logic and reason, human universals or shaped funda- 
mentally by cultural and historical difference? The debate may well have 
“puffed itself out” (p. 242) by the early 1980s, as Helen Verran suggests, 
but her return to this problem measures the impact of new theoretical 
developments since that time. The interventions of feminism, postmod- 
ernism, postcolonialism, and—from science studies—actor-network theory 
and constructivism, have brought about seismic changes in how sociol- 
ogists think and write about cultural differences in knowing and 
knowledge. 

Verran now teaches science studies at the University of Melbourne, but 
she draws her empirical materials from earlier experiences asa practicing . 
biochemist and (primarily) as an instructor of science teachers in Nigeria. 
Her book is refreshingly grounded, in contrast to the lofty philosophical 
pitch of earlier forms of the debate. Verran becomes a storyteller and gives 
us vivid details of her ordinary experiences as a teacher of those who 
teach math to Yoruba children. At the local university, Verran and her 
students work out a scheme to teach children about measuring length: 
run a string from your heel to the top of your head, transfer its length to 
chalkmarks on the floor, and use a meter ruler to find your height. But 
when the exercise moved to a primary school, the instructor changed the 
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protocols: a knot was tied where the string reached the top of a child’s 
head, and the string was wrapped repeatedly around a 10-centimeter- 
wide piece of cardboard until the knot was reached. Then the students 
multiplied the number of times the string was wrapped around the card 
by 10 and measured the leftover bit using calibrations previously marked 
on the card. Verran is “disconcerted” by this unexpected change of plans, 
and because that word becomes a leitmotiv, I looked it up: “to upset the 
self-possession of” may be grammatically awkward, but captures well 
Verran’s slow realization that she must abandon once-safe understandings 
of English and African “generalizing logics.” 

This episode would seem to display fundamental cultural differences 
in how people measure: the English prefer to see things as one/many 
(starting with one, count the many centimeters that add up to height—an 
“extension”), while the Yoruba prefer to see things as whole/part (each 
wrap around the cardboard is part of the whole height—a “plurality”). 
Indeed, Verran starts off her analysis this way, by using this and many 
other examples of Yoruba and English numbering, measuring, general- 
izing, and referring to demolish the pretensions of “universalism” (the idea 
that experiencing the world is essentially the same for all humans, an idea 
sometimes used by Europeans to show that Africans are inferior because 
their thinking does not measure up to the standard set, of course, by 
Europeans). But if the author had stopped her study as a convincing case 
for relativism, she would not have advanced the rationality debate much 
beyond where it ended up in the 1980s and, worse, would do little to 
advance anticolonialism. 

Verran “decomposes” her relativist account by revealing its implicit 
assumptions and translations; she then proposes a different “generative 
critique,” an “imaginary” that could enable “futures different from pasts” 
(p. 20). It turns out that relativism mirrors universalism—each is a kind 
of “foundationism” that depends on a “literalizing” figure that presumes 
the analytic preexistence of abstract objects, which are then “found” by 
the investigator, and, by virtue of that exteriority, used as evidence for a 
theory. The relativist Verran is still the privileged observer and scribe 
whose expertise alone allows translations from one to another culture 
(failing to realize that Yoruba people themselves “interpellate” and hy- 
bridize the two cultures, and that numbers may be at once multiple and 
definitively singular). She comes to see that her relativist account has 
relevance for the arcane agendas of epistemologists but has little use or 
meaning to Nigerians (and the rest of the world). Verran’s “Imaginary” 
compels her to examine her own “generalizing” practices, which she does 
beautifully through a deconstruction of her aggregation of unique Yoruba 
schoolkids into “African logic.” Moreover, she shifts the debate over ra- 
tionality and relativism from matters of abstract thought to matters of 
historically contingent, routine, and collective embodied practices. How 
Yoruba (or English) people count or measure is not something about their 
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thinking but something that emerges from their “going-on” in face of the 
inevitable complexities of practical life. 

It is disconcerting to find that relativism, an old friend to sociologists, 
is not so much wrong as profoundly incomplete and politically flawed. 
Those sociologists who thought that relativism was the solution to the 
problem of cultural difference—and not its own problem—must read 
Science and an African Logic. In trying to sustain “generative tensions” 
rather than resolve them with old simplisms, Helen Verran offers an 
analysis that is less satisfying but more honest. And it might be more 
useful for settling questions of “How should we live?” (p. 34). 


The New Schoolhouse: Literacy, Managers, and Belief. By Mary- 
Ellen Boyle. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2001. Pp. xli+170. $62.00. 


Caroline Hodges Persell 
New York University 


Most studies of education focus on the band of the educational spectrum 
found in formal K-12 public schools or higher education. By studying 
adult literacy education provided by U.S. corporations, this book explores 
more of the educational spectrum. The author’s goal “is to develop a 
nuanced understanding of the consequences of employer-sponsored ed- 
ucation, especially as pertains to literacy” (p. 3), drawing on her interviews 
with managers in three employment sectors: manufacturing, health care, 
and services not related to health care. Boyle seeks to “go beyond the 
issue of effectiveness to understand the program’s contested meaning for 
the managers, the workers, and the society as a whole” (p. 3). 

Boyle begins by discussing the “education ideology—a set of beliefs 
about education, deeply rooted in the culture of the United States” (p. 6) 
that sees education as the solution to wide-ranging individual and social 
problems. Adult literacy education intensifies several social tensions, such 
as between public and private goals, and the book examines the policy, 
politics, and philosophies of the adult literacy education profession and 
the historical involvement of employers in the provision of basic educa- 
tion. The author notes tensions between employers and educators, such 
as whether the purpose of literacy is employment or liberal education 
goals, and describes the rationales middle managers offer for literacy 
education, suggesting that legitimacy may be as important as efficacy for 
informing their decision. Chapter 4 considers the curriculum, teaching 
methods, and time available for classes, as well as student and teacher 
characteristics: Employers exert little direct control over content, and 
teachers have a fair amount of autonomy within the major constraints 
set by limited time and money. Much of the workplace literacy effort 
reaches immigrant, non-English speakers, a feature seldom discussed 
overtly by managers. 
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Regarding managers’ perceptions of program outcomes, surprisingly 
little attention was paid to the efficacy of the programs in terms of mea- 
sured student learning, underscoring the author’s argument that symbolic 
rather than instrumental functions of education are more important. 
Changes in workers’ attitudes (e.g., loyalty and self-esteem) were men- 
tioned most often. Other unacknowledged outcomes include the assimi- 
lation of immigrants, the manifestation of employer beneficence, and the 
shift in responsibility for firm productivity to individuals. The author sees 
literacy instruction as part of a new employment contract that substitutes 
such opportunities for job security. Structural economic changes have 
created a work world with “no guarantees.” While the shrinking number 
of good jobs is not due to employee illiteracy, ironically, literacy programs 
seem to place responsibility for “employability” on individuals rather than 
on organizations or the economy more generally. 

Chapter 7 examines the perspective of the middle managers who im- 

plement such programs (even though they were not the teachers). The 
book concludes by developing the interesting and important argument 
that literacy programs create the appearance of solving social and eco- 
nomic problems, while deflecting attention from the underlying systemic 
causes in the economy and obscuring noneducational solutions. Boyle 
highlights the paradox that providing educational opportunity may im- 
prove some individuals’ prospects, while crystallizing the position of il- 
literate workers at the bottom of the income and status hierarchy of their 
o ons. 
Boyle fulfills her goal of conducting a “debunking” study by critically 
analyzing the situation and considering both positive and negative con- 
sequences for various participants. Her arguments are interesting, but 
their connection to empirical evidence is more tenuous. There appears to 
be a limited selection of informants (only middle managers, not workers, 
teachers, or senior managers). As best I can tell, the original research for 
the entire book is based on interviews with 24 middle managers. 

The chapter on curriculum and pedagogy could be stronger. The man- 
agers were asked, “What is the curriculum like?” (p. 74). Little detail is 
offered about either the content of the curriculum or how the teaching 
was actually done. Boyle draws on the research literature on adult edu- 
cation more generally, but classroom observations might have enhanced 
her discussion. 

Even though we do not yet have a complete fix on this portion of the 
educational spectrum, this book clearly shows that it exists and that in- 
triguing and sometimes contradictory things may be happening there. 
Some connection between the tensions (for example between the allocation 
and opportunity functions of education) observed in employer-based lit- 
eracy education and those in other educational venues would have broad- 
ened its relevance for sociologists and other scholars of education. The 
author’s background and strength appears to lie in the sociology of work 
and labor more than education or stratification. Scholars interested in the 
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limitations of an unexamined faith in the “educational ideology” will find 
the book useful. Despite some shortcomings, the book is a good example 
of a critical analysis that is complex and nuanced. 


Kingdom of Children: Culture and Controversy in the Homeschooling 
Movement. By Mitchell L. Stevens. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 2001. Pp. ix-+228. $24.95. 


Ed Collom 
Untversity of Southern Maine 


The number of American parents who choose to home school their chil- 
dren has recently increased dramatically. Even more impressive is the 
number of organizations that these parents have founded to support this 
endeavor in various ways. Mitchell L. Stevens’s Kingdom of Children 
stands to fill an important void as home schoolers and their organizations 
have been slighted by both sociologists and social-movement scholars. 

This book is extremely well written and thought provoking. The field- 
work spanned 10 years (beginning in 1989) and included 40 interviews 
with home-schooling parents, visitations to 10 “nationally active” home- 
schooling organizations, and participant observation in several events. 
Fundamentally, the book is an analysis of home schoolers’ organizations. 

Stevens begins by arguing that “home schooling is, in short, a social 
movement, with a rich history and an elaborate organizational apparatus” 
(p. 4). Stevens’s organizational analysis and interviews support the idea 
that there are essentially two groups of home schoolers. Jane A. Van Galen 
(in Home Schooling: Polstical, Historical, and Pedagogical Perspectives 
[Ablex, 1991] popularized this dichotomy by labeling home schoolers with 
religious motivations as “ideologues” and the antibureaucratic libertarian 
group as “pedagogues.” Stevens refers to the former as “believers” or 
“heaven-based” and the latter as “inclusives” or “earth-based.” 

A substantial contribution of Stevens’s research lies with its documen- 
tation of the differing forms that the organizations founded by these two 
groups take. Support organizations of the earth-based group strive to be 
democratic. Their meetings are loose and informal, and decisions are made 
by consensus. The organizations of the heaven-based group differ con- 
siderably. “Committed to an ideal of godliness, the believers have created 
a system that is built around leaders and that discourages dissent” (p. 
115). With an array of marketed curricular materials and steep dues, the 
believers’ organizations are also “big business.” “The believers were after 
authority and control, while the inclusives wanted democracy. The be- 
lievers were interested in making money and centralizing power, the in- 
clusives in grassroots empowerment” (p. 146). 

In the most analytical portion of the book, Stevens examines the two 
camps’ response to threatening federal legislation. A prominent organi- 
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zation of the believers launched an intensive campaign that forced the 
inclusives to react and counter what they saw as a misrepresentation of 
the home-schooling community. Stevens quickly dismisses resource mo- 
bilization and network approaches to social movements, arguing that “we 
need a cultural explanation” (p. 166). Unfortunately, the analysis is very 
loose and atheoretical. He argues that the strength of the believers’ cam- 
paign is attributable to the acceptance of their national leaders’ authority 
and the reputation of their hierarchical organizations. The inclusives 
lacked a shared identity, and their last-minute coalition captured no media 
attention. Nonetheless, each group was successful, as the amendments 
offered by both camps ultimately passed. 

The major weakness of this book is that social theory is not seriously 
engaged. Stevens never defines what he considers “social movements” to 
be. It is a nontrivial issue to argue that home schooling is a social move- 
ment. The legislation analysis tells a story that has to do more with 
“normal” politics and professional lobbying than contentious collective 
action. Concepts such as political opportunity, collective action frames, 
and biographical availability should have been engaged to strengthen the 
analysis 


The book also has some methodological weaknesses. No numerical data 
are ever presented. Stevens admits that home schooling changed dra- 
matically over the period of his study. Yet we have little sense of the 
overall number of home schoolers and the relative size of the believers 
and the inclusives and their organizations over this decade. More specifics 
about the fieldwork are also needed, such as how rapport was built with 
a population that has often been skeptical of, if not hostile to, “research.” 
Using existing organizations as a sampling frame limits this research too. 
What about those home schoolers who are not affiliated with any “na- 
tionally active” organizations? 

The contemporary relevance of this book is compromised as Stevens 
perpetuates a false dichotomy by focusing on the extremes. Had the ex- 
isting body of research examining why parents home school their children 
been cited, the diversity of this growing population would be evident. 
Home schoolers cannot be so neatly divided into earth-based and heaven- 
based groups. There are a host of “middle grounders” as parents have 
taken on this responsibility for a variety of reasons. To his credit, Stevens 
does note: “People who came in during the late 1990s joined a different 
movement. ... Home schooling had become a fully institutionalized if 
still unconventional educational choice” (pp. 195-96). 

Despite its limitations, Stevens’s research is commendable, as it gives 
voice to differing types of home schoolers. This ethnography provides 
valuable firsthand experience and motivations. Stevens’s work also dispels 
the “antisocial” myths surrounding home schooling by stressing that it has 
always been a colective enterprise. Kingdom of Children will no doubt 
play an important role in the much-needed sociological dialogue sur- 
rounding home schooling. 
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Why Movements Matter: The West German Peace Movement and U.S. 
Arms Control Policy. By Steve Breyman. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2001. Pp. xx+364. $23.95 (paper). 


John Bellamy Foster 
University af Oregon 


In the early 1980s a trans-Atlantic antinuclear movement consisting of 
millions of protestors emerged seemingly out of nowhere to threaten the 
prerogatives of power. In Europe this took the form of massive protests 
against the deployment of Euromissiles—intermediate-range nuclear mis- 
siles placed on European soil. In the United States there arose the nuclear 
freeze movement, aimed at stopping the escalation of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear weapons. It is often claimed that both wings of this trans-Atlantic 
antinuclear movement failed. The European antimissile movement was 
unable to prevent the deployment of Pershing 2 and cruise missiles in 
Europe. Likewise the nuclear freeze movement in the. United States did 
not stop the Reagan administration (its main political target) from esca- 
lating its nuclear arms race with the “evil empire.” Proponents of American 
triumphalism frequently contend that Reagan’s policy of negotiating from 
strength led to Mikhail Gorbachev’s startling concessions and the end of 
the Cold War. According to this hegemonic interpretation, all of the efforts 
of the antinuclear protestors in the West came to naught. The movement 
did not matter. 

In Why Movements Matter Steve Breyman adopts a widely different 
interpretation that centers on the West German peace movement but also 
examines developments in Britain and the United States. The impact of 
the antinuclear movement, he contends, was enormous despite its failure 
to realize its immediate goals. In West Germany the peace movement 
eventually gained the support of the Social Democratic Party, the nation’s 
largest political party. It was the mushrooming of the antinuclear move- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic that forced the Reagan administration 
to enter into the negotiations over intermediate-range nuclear forces. And 
it was the pressure generated by this movement (by 1983 70% of the West 
German population were opposed to Euromissile deployment, and more 
than 80% of the population in the United States backed a nuclear freeze) 
that fractured the Cold War consensus enabling Gorbachev to pull out 
of the game and begin the unilateral reductions in nuclear arms that 
resulted in the unraveling of the Cold War system. Despite the fact that 
Gorbachev’s actions came several years after the climax of the Western 
antinuclear movement, they could therefore be seen as a reflection of the 
larger impact of that movement. Breyman quotes E. P. Thompson, the 
great British historian and principal spokesperson for European Nuclear 
Disarmament (END), as saying in 1990, “To our surprise, our own words 
started to come back to us after 1985—from Moscow. It was Gorbachev 
who took our lines, who spoke of ridding Europe of nuclear weapons 
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‘from the Atlantic to the Urals,’ who proposed a practical agenda for the 
dissolution of both blocs, who advocated the withdrawals of Soviet and 
U.S. troops behind their borders by the year 2000” (p. 266). 

The story that Breyman tells is indeed riveting. The United States and 
NATO planned to introduce intermediate-range missiles into Europe to 
counter existing Soviet intermediate-range missiles. But the speed of the 
Pershing 2s gave NATO the potential to decapitate the Soviet leadership 
before they could respond, while the cruise missiles were small enough 
to be hidden in a building or a haystack. Hence, the Soviets viewed the 
prospective deployment of such missiles as a major escalation. Reagan 
and his administration repeatedly declared that a nuclear war was “win- 
nable” and that the use of Euromissiles was not unthinkable. Fears in 
the West (as well as the East) thus skyrocketed, and the antinuclear move- 
ment arose as a major constraint on the administration. Reagan’s two 
best-known speeches—his “Evil Empire” and “Star Wars” speeches—were 
both delivered as responses to the freeze movement. The shift of the Social 
Democratic Party in West Germany from the hegemonic Cold War po- 
sition to support for the peace movement was a demonstration of the 
movement’s power. The German Greens obtained parliamentary seats for 
the first time through their links to antinuclear protests. In the end, though, 
the West German parliament supported the deployment of the Eurom- 
issiles, which commenced in November 1983. 

What makes Breyman’s analysis so persuasive, giving his study a larger 
significance for sociologists, is his development, in the last two chapters 
of his book, of a theoretical approach for assessing the impact of social 
movements. Breyman argues that social movement theories have tended 
to emphasize origins rather than outcomes. More important even than 
outcome, however, is the impact of movements. The latter is invariably 
complex, multifaceted, and cultural. He introduces an eight-variable 
framework for assessing impact. All sociologists concerned with social 
movements will benefit from examining this model, which explains why 
movements almost always matter—even when they appear to have failed. 


Dancing at Armageddon: Survivalism and Chaos in Modern Times. By 
Richard G. Mitchell, Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. 
xii+276. $27.50. 


J. William Gibson 
California State University, Long Beach 


After a decade of ethnographic fieldwork amidst the survivalists of the 
Pacific Northwest, Richard Mitchell has finally returned home and pre- 
sented us with his reflections on a long, strange trip. Clearly skilled in 
the classics of European social theory and philosophy, Mitchell approaches 
the survivalist movement as a response to the iron cages of modernity. 
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He strongly agrees with Simmel’s contention that the “deepest problem 
of modern life” concerns the “attempts of the individual to maintain in- 
dependence .. . of his existence against the sovereign powers of society, 
against the weight of historical heritage, and the external culture and 
technique of life” (quoted on p. 6). 

Mitchell argues that the survivalists of the 1980s and 1990s rejected 
modern society and culture as too restrictive, limiting their role to that 
of passive consumers of the mass media and marketing. Instead, survi- 
valists asked, “Who shall create?” and answered that they would take 
responsibility for forging their own culture. “It is the imaginative work 
of culture crafting, not the artifacts of culture to which survivalists are 
attracted,” says Mitchell (p. 9). More simply put, in his years of playing 
war games, attending group meetings, and schmoozing with folks in cam- 
ouflage, Mitchell found that they all loved a good story, whether it was 
about the forthcoming collapse of society or a rant praising good guns 
and damning bad ones. 

Survivalists also demonstrated a deep fascination with what Mitchell, 
citing Heidegger, calls teckne. The concept refers to “living knowledge, 
for understanding, being entirely at home with something, enjoying a 
sense of familiar expertise.” Mitchell argues that the survivalists’ endless 
fascination with guns and chainsaws, two-way radios, police scanners, 
camping gear of all sorts, dehydrated food, home gardens, and all sorts 
of other tools stems from yearnings to exercise techne, to make their own 
culture and place. The opportunity to exercise these abilities is connected 
to the forthcoming social breakdown. “Crisis, chaos, and even doomsday 
scenarios have latent allure,” says Mitchell, because “along with uncer- 
tainty and danger come opportunities for creative engagement in contests 
with the fateful forces of a new age” (p. 11). 

The characters in Dancing at Armageddon come alive; Mitchell is care- 
ful to always respect their humanity and avoid dismissive caricatures. At 
the same time, Mitchell himself frequently appears in the text. He cries 
after attending William Potter Gale’s seminar on how to kill Jews and 
blacks, complete with detailed exercises in throat-cutting and garroting. 
“How can we hate each other so much for so little, for a sliver of faith 
or a shade of skin or our way of making words?” he asks (p. 134). Mitchell 
concludes from his years of emotionally draining work that “the social 
scientist joins Camus’s list: the artist, writer, dramatist, and other inter- 
preters of culture who discover they are as much defined by their work 
as it is defined by them” (p. 209). 

But for all the charms of his you-are-there approach, Mitchell is not 
always persuasive. In his many excellent reports from the field, Mitchell 
never shows survivalists demonstrating any serious techne or craft skill. 
An accomplished mountaineer, he notes with consternation that no one 
listened to his class on land navigation skills even though it was the 
centerpiece of an entire weekend training camp. Rather than real craft 
skill, what is demonstrated is consumerism. 
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There are also troubling questions of who is the enemy to survivalists 
and what does violence mean to them. The book begins with one of his 
contacts, a man named Hank, distinguishing himself and his group from 
James Oliver Huberty’s 1984 attack on a McDonald’s in San Diego. But 
pages later, Hank delivers an “intelligence report” to his group detailing 
the imminent invasion of the United States by thousands of Cuban op- 
eratives, implying the Mt. Rainer Rangers are headed to battle. 

A similar disjunction occurs when Mitchell discusses William Potter 
Gale’s gruesome speeches and lessons. “Following Gale’s tirades seminar 
participants did not babble in tongues or run amuck but offered insights 
into dietary conduct and household electrical systems, tax regulations, 
and the history of science” (p. 159). No doubt that is what he observed, 
but their silence does not mean the speech and training in how to kill 
meant nothing to the audience. 

Lastly, it would have been helpful if Mitchell had more explicitly con- 
nected his decade of fieldwork among survivalists to broader historical 
changes, such as the Vietnam War in the 1960s, the feminist movement 
of the 1970s, the end of the Cold War in the late 1980s, and McVeigh’s 
bombing in Oklahoma City in 1995. We do not get the big picture of why 
the movement dissolved, or even a sketchy timeline. 

Maybe Mitchell will answer these questions once he has had a good 
rest from the subject. And still, regardless of these questions, Dancing at 
Armageddon is great ethnography and warrants our respect. 


AntiFeminism and Family Terrorism: A Critical Feminist Perspective. By 
Rhonda Hammer. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2002. 
Pp. xi+237. $70.00 (cloth); $25.95 (paper). 


Lisa D. Brush 
University of Pittsburgh 


Rhonda Hammer reinforces my fear that instead of being the radical heart, 
violence against women has become the Achilles’ heel of contemporary 
feminism. Hammer explores the reasons why this is so. Violence against 
women is complex. Controversies rage over methods and numbers, var- 
iation and explanation, harm and remedy. Most important, feminists’ 
focus on violence against women has been the spark igniting firestorms 
of criticism of feminist goals, rhetoric, and politics. Hammer provides the 
first book-length treatment of this dimension of the antifeminist backlash. 

Hammer spends half her book setting out and characterizing antifem- 
inism, and half rebutting and explaining it. Throughout, she emphasizes 
the violence (physical, sexual, emotional) against women, children, and 
the elderly that occurs in families. Hammer names this abuse “family 
terrorism.” Hammer’s documentation of family terrorism around the 
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world, and her discussion of feminist analyses of its causes and conse- 
quences, form the core of her response to the trashing of feminism. 

Hammer critiques what she calls “media-promoted versions of 
anti-, post-, and pseudofeminism” (p. 6) written by “feminist imperson- 
ators” (p. 23) such as Naomi Wolf and Rene Denfeld. Hammer takes these 
women’s rhetoric seriously as antifeminist propaganda. She documents 
their attacks and assesses their motives, interests, and resources, including 
their rehance on right-wing foundations. Hammer’s account nicely dis- 
tinguishes among the arguments, evidence, targets, strategies, and suc- 
cesses of the diverse antifeminist screeds published in the popular press. 
Helpfully, she also traces a common thread from the preppy Engtish major 
Katie Roiphe to the aging poseur Camille Paglia. Hammer considers them 
all “collaborators,” in a sense drawn specifically from anti- and post- 
colonial theories. Antifeminist women share a willingness to be used by 
the mainstream media to portray the U.S. women’s movement as mori- 
bund and moralistic. They share, as well, a distinct eagerness to discredit 
serious discussion of the violent enforcement of women’s subordination. 

The two big ideas of Hammer’s book—coining the term “family ter- 
rorism” and applying the concepts of “collaborator” and “colonization” to 
gender politics and antifeminism—are both interesting. I heartily agree 
with her main points. Women lose when feminist theories and movements 
neglect violence and abuse. Neglecting these subjects is tempting for many 
reasons—the stories of victims and survivors are disturbing. Violence and 
abuse are hard to measure and harder to explain, especially if the idea is 
to avoid exclusively biological or psychopathological models. Battering 
and rape render all women vulnerable, yet are varied and structured by 
race and ethnicity, class, sexuality, disability, and nation. Campaigns to 
end violence against women strike at the heart of male dominance in a 
different and perhaps more threatening way than policy debates over 
equal pay or child care. When antifeminists attack research on violence 
against women and dismiss organizing to stop rape and battering, they 
are indeed doing the work of the patriarchy. Hammer creatively extends 
the metaphor of colonialism and the critiques of feminists of color to 
understand these collaborators. 

The term “family terrorism” erases the gender specificity of battering, 
incest, and marital rape, mostly perpetrated by men against women and 
girls. The expression is thus a peculiar choice. More problematic, Ham- 
mer’s account of the external assaults on feminism omits the at- 
tack—-spectfically on issues of violence against women—from within. 
Women calling themselves feminists disagree vehemently with other fem- 
inists’ analyses of prostitution and pornography as violence against 
women, for example. Self-identified feminist analysts find the empirical 
complexity of women’s realities so daunting that they are unwilling to 
condemn sexualized exploitation and harm. The fashionable feminist ob- 
session with “resistance” exaggerates women’s agency in unlikely places 
(e.g., strip clubs and Free Trade Zones). Claiming solidarity with “bad 
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girls,” some feminists mount attacks on the moralism and social control 
they see in other feminists’ campaigns against the traffic in women 
—attacks indistinguishable in their content and effects from those of the 
“pseudofeminists” Hammer critiques. Much social science research on gen- 
der focuses on conflicts between earning and caring rather than battering, 
rape, and other abuse. In the context of the backlash against feminism, 
it seems strategic to focus on harms to children and the elderly instead 
of harms to women qua women. Hammer’s use of the term family ter- 
rorism and her feminist appropriation of critiques of colonialism are of 
only modest help in countering the widespread dismissal of feminist efforts 
to end violence against women. 

Misogyny is not genetic, and it is not all that surprising. Hammer 
provides a complex account of the fact that women can be opportunists 
and pimps. The argument could be tighter. The misquotes and occasional 
logical slips should have been caught in production. Hammer might have 
cited previous accounts of popular antifeminism (e.g., Patrice Mc- 
Dermott’s and Deborah Rhode’s articles in the 1995 volume 20 of Signs; 
my own 1997 essay in Violence against Women 3:237-56). Overall, Ham- 
mer has done feminists an important service by providing this sustained 
analysis of antifeminism. 


The Irish Women’s Movement: From Revolution to Devolution. By 
Linda Connolly. New York: Palgrave Press, 2002. Pp. xvit+308. $72.00. 


Karen Beckwith 
College of Wooster 


“Is Irish feminism an exception in the Western context?” (p. 33). To answer 
this question, Linda Connolly focuses on the Irish women’s movement, 
inclusively understood, encompassing women’s rights activists, radical 
feminists autonomously organized, liberal feminists, and contemporary 
women’s community groups—all joined by their common commitment 
to empowering Irish women and to improving their legal, economic, and 
cultural status. Connolly asserts that the Irish women’s movement is of 
long standing and can be understood as traversing an early women’s 
rights and suffrage component, a period of feminist abeyance, radical and 
liberal feminist reemergence in the early 1970s, and a post-1980s reas- 
sessment and shift in strategy, especially in response to antifeminist op- 
posing movements. Based on archival research, secondary analysis, field 
research, and interviews of feminist activists, The Irish Women’s Move- 
ment is a rich, detailed, and well-documented investigation of Irish 
women’s activism along feminist lines across the last century. 

Two of Connolly’s major contributions are her discussion of the Irish 
women’s movement in abeyance and her analysis of Irish feminism since 
the 1970s, grounded in an appreciation (and elucidation) of the move- 
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ment’s prior history. Between limited suffrage for women in 1918 and the 
emergence of a second wave of Irish feminism in the late 1960s, apparently 
conservative women’s organizations sustained feminist activists and ideas 
and protected their organizational structures. Connolly employs an 
underdeveloped political opportunity model to discuss the successes and 
continuities of the Irish Countrywomen’s Association, the Irish House- 
wives’ Association, and the Women’s Social and Progressive League, pre- 
senting an abeyance trajectory that permits the reactivation of these or 
ganizations and their eventual cooperation with the more radical feminist 
groups of the Irish women’s movement’s second wave. 

In Part 2, Connolly carefully documents how the second wave of Irish 
feminism, a minority movement in the late 1960s, nonetheless emerged 
quickly, made and benefited from transnational feminist contacts, devel- 
oped a radical branch with autonomous and disruptive strategies, sup- 
ported a liberal branch that sustained civil rights and policy advances, 
and encouraged conservative women’s organizations, such as the Irish 
Countrywomen’s Association, to support explicitly feminist goals. In a 
nation where women have been severely underrepresented in national 
legislative office, where laws precluding women’s jury duty and married 
women’s employment in the civil service persisted into the mid-1970s, 
where contraception was illegal until 1974, and where divorce is un- 
available and abortion continues to be criminalized, Irish feminists have 
nonetheless made impressive gains (see app. 5 for a range of social welfare 
policy and civil rights legislation; see app. 6 for feminist progress regarding 
abortion and contraception; in general, readers will benefit from the book’s 
extensive appendices and endnotes). 

Irish feminists have faced a daunting lack of political opportunity: 
strong, well-funded opposing movements; minority public opinion support 
on issues such as divorce and abortion; a relatively weak social-movement 
sector; high unemployment, especially among women; no conducive po- 
litical party support; and European Union willingness to exempt Ireland 
from any uniform EU pro-abortion policy. In short, Irish feminists have 
been presented with a hostile, gendered opportunity structure. In this 
regard, Connolly has missed an opportunity herself: to critique political 
opportunity structure theory for its inability to predict and to explain the 
successes of Irish feminism. 

What is most striking about Connolly’s analysis is that the development 
of Irish feminism as a social movement shares the pattern of feminist 
development in most Western nations. Women’s suffrage motivated the 
first women’s movements in the 20th century, movements that were in 
abeyance from roughly 1920 to 1960, during which time feminists sus- 
tained organizational structures or were active in a “parallel network of 
women’s groups, mainly engaged in production and social services” (p. 
58). A second feminist wave emerged in the late 1960s~early 1970s, dom- 
inated by radical feminist and liberal feminist components of a pluralistic 
and contentious overarching women’s movement, marked by competing 
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strategies of autonomy and state-involvement. Women’s employment and 
social welfare protections, availability of contraceptives, liberalization of 
divorce and abortion law, and antidiscrimination policies across a wide 
range of issues were the focus of feminist movements in, for example, 
Canada, Germany, Spain, and the United States. As second-wave feminist 
movements matured, their issues and organizations extended, involving 
multiple networks and a proliferation of groups that worked, increasingly, 
in coalition around shared issues. Throughout the 1980s, liberal feminism 
appeared ascendant, as feminist movements focused on mainstream and 
electoral politics (see, e.g., Britain, France, Italy). The pattern of Irish 
feminist movement development shares a common template with feminist 
movements in West Europe and North America. Whether the continued 
trajectory that Connolly posits for the Irish women’s movement—of a 
diffused women’s community-based activism—persists remains to be seen 
. and analyzed. 


Empowering Women: Land and Property Rights in Latin America. By 
Carmen Diana Deere and Magdalena León. Pittsburgh, Penn.: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 2001. Pp. xxv+486. $55.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Helen I. Safa 
University of Florida 


With this comprehensive study of women’s land rights in Latin America, 
Carmen Diana Deere and Magdalena Leén continue their groundbreaking 
collaborative work, begun in the 1970s, on rural women in the region. 
Deere, a professor of economics at the University of Massachusetts 
—Ambherst, and León, a sociologist at the National University of Colom- 
bia, could serve as a model of collaborative research between U.S. and 
Latin American scholars; their work demonstrates how fruitful such an 
alliance can be. 

Together, Deere and León collected and analyzed data on women’s 
legal access to land under property law in 12 different countries in Latin 
America and contrast these with women’s actual ownership of land and 
control of property through case studies in each of these countries. As 
might be expected, the gap between legal and actual sexual equality in 
land rights is substantial, due primarily to continuing male privilege in 
inheritance, in state programs of land distribution and titling, and in land 
markets. What is perhaps most surprising is the gains Latin American 
women have made under neoliberalism, which certainly has not stressed 
gender equality. Whereas previous agrarian reforms had centered on the 
male household head as the focus of state land-distribution and titling 
efforts, this concept was virtually eliminated by constitutional reforms 
establishing formal gender equality and new civil codes legally recognizing 
dual-headed households, the property rights of women in consensual un- 
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ions, and civil divorce, as well as national plans to achieve greater gender 
equality. But as the authors point out, guaranteeing women’s formal land 
rights is insufficient without concrete mechanisms of inclusion such as 
mandatory joint titling to couples, already adopted in several Latin Amer- 
ican countries but still hotly contested. Mexico really reversed itself on 
women’s land rights in 1992, when it enacted changes to Article 27 of 
the constitution paving the way for the privatization of the ejidos (the 
collective land holdings ushered in by the Mexican revolution), seriously 
reducing women’s land rights: what was once considered patrimonio fa- 
miliar, or a family resource, has now become the individual property of 
the predominantly male esiditearios to dispose of as they see fit. 

The Mexican case points to the strategic importance of the state as a 
mediator in establishing and maintaining women’s land rights. As women 
have gained in importance as a political constituency and become political 
actors in their own right, states have paid increasing importance to gender 
equality. In no small measure this is due to the strength of the women’s 
movement in Latin America, which is now a vibrant force throughout 
the region, cutting across class, race, ethnicity, and the rura-urban divide. 
The economic crisis that hit Latin America in the 1980s contributed to 
the spread of the women’s movement to the popular classes and to the 
growth of NGOs (nongovernmental organizations) staffed by leading fem- 
inists, who became the chief advocacy voice for gender rights in the 1990s. 
Deere and León stress the importance for consolidating these hard-won 
gains, of maintaining the unity of the women’s movement, and continuing 
the dialogue with the state, even when it proves unresponsive to women’s 
needs. 

Maintaining unity in the women’s movement has become more difficult 
as feminism has spread and assumed a plurality of voices (see, e.g., Sonia 
Alvarez et al, “Encountering Latin American and Caribbean Feminisms” 
[Signs 28:537-80). This can be seen in the tensions between gender and 
ethnic rights among indigenous women, with the rise of the indigenous 
movement in the 1990s. As Deere and León demonstrate, the emphasis 
of indigenous groups on collective land rights often serves to marginalize 
the individual rights of women; yet the need to maintain ethnic unity is 
so strong that women often subordinate their gender concerns to ethnic 
interests. A similar tension between gender and racial interests in land 
rights can be found among Afro-Latino communities in Latin America, 
and it would have been useful to hear from Deere and Leén in this regard. 
It would appear that the weakness of gender interests in these ethnic and 
racial communities is at least partly attributable to the failure of the 
mainstream women’s movement in Latin America to address the concerns 
of indigenous and Afro-Latin women and recognize a greater plurality of 
voices. It will be interesting to see how these tensions between gender 
interests and competing ethnic, racial, or class concerns is resolved by the 
Zapatista indigenous struggle in Chiapas, m which women have figured 
prominently, or among the strong class-based MST (Movimiento dos Tra- 
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balhadores Rurais Sem Terra), which has become the voice of the landless 
rural workers in 22 states of Brazil, neither of which is fully documented 
in the Deere and Leén volume. 

Despite these minor shortcomings, this important book should be an 
essential tool in a variety of social science disciplines. It should also prove 
quite useful for courses in development, women’s studies, and Latin Amer- 
ica generally. 


Nationalist Mobilization and the Collapse of the Soviet State. By 
Mark R. Beissinger. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xv+503. $80.00 (cloth); $30.00 (paper). 


Paul Statham 
University of Leeds 


To those of you who have the impression that the academy is increasingly 
dominated by fashionable decorative theories, where reputations and mar- 
keting ploys leave little space for understanding based on root and branch 
empirical analysis, I have the absolute pleasure in announcing the arrival 
of a modern day “classic” that bucks the trend. Mark Beissinger has set 
himself the task of explaining—no “postmodernist” shirking from causal 
analysis here—one of the most important and difficult research questions 
of the last century: How do we explain the collapse of the Soviet Union? 
Unpredicted and unforeseen by scholars and politicians in the West and 
East alike, Beissinger takes the truly revolutionary events of glasnost that 
have shaped our political world, not simply as a topic, but as a research 
question that challenges the interpretative powers of contemporary 
sociology. 

Although it will not be possible for theorists of nationalism and post- 
Soviet studies to ignore Beissinger’s positions in their respective fields, 
the real aim and general sociological importance of this work derives from 
the interpretative and analytic framework that he puts forward for ex- 
plaining the processes of political change. There is little room here to do 
anything other than briefly caricature the position advanced in this 500- 
page magnum opus. 

Against what he sees as teleological and “post hoc” interpretations, 
Beissinger argues that it is necessary to tackle the difficult question of 
causal interaction between structure and agency to arrive at an expla- 
nation for the demise of the Soviet Union. The Beissinger approach puts 
collective actors and contentious events back at the center of analysis. In 
essence, he blends the contentious politics approach from social movement 
research—a close cousin of Sidney Tarrow’s “cycles of contention” (De- 
mocracy and Disorder: Protest and Politics in Italy, 1965-1975 [Oxford 
University Press, 1989]}—with a subtle appreciation of how nationalist 
ideas and beliefs can under specific conditions and opportunities supply 
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people with the cultural “tool-kits” to try and change their worlds by 
challenging the status quo. Beissinger’s position emphasizes the dynamic 
role that ideas, mobilized through collective action and inhering in con- 
tentious events, have not only as a challenge to the authority of the state, 
but also as an important structuring force that shapes future agency and 
contentious events. Mobilized events introduce contingencies, and thus 
have the potential to become a causal variable in the chain of subsequent 
actions: “As the constraints of order weaken, the clustering and linkage 
of contentious events themselves can provide a structurelike patterning 
of action that can gain a particular weight and alter expectations about 
the possibilities for future action, thereby facilitating further agency. In 
this way, events can come to act as part of their own causal structure” 
(p. 17). 

Taken at face value, this may seem like another linguistic somersault 
or thinly disguised tautology for conflating structure and agency. However, 
what is particularly compelling about Beissinger’s approach is that, taking 
a cue from Margaret Archer rather than Anthony Giddens, the dualism 
between agency and structure is maintained as an analytic construct. 
Instead of making actors either the “masters” or alternatively the “pup- 
pets” of their destinies, this allows sufficient space for explaining through 
detailed empirical evidence gathered on specific events, at which times 
and under which circumstances collective agency shapes institutional and 
structural change. Thus the possibilities of alternative outcomes are not 
simply precluded from the outset by a deterministic interpretative frame- 
work. Of course, the topic of the study means that for the most part we 
are dealing with an exceptional historical period of high contention, and 
a situation whereby people either mobilized challenges, or experienced 
the challenges of others, through an unfolding series of events that trans- 
formed politics, social relationships, and structure of their society. How- 
ever, when studying this “tide” of nationalism, as he calls it, and giving 
his own perspective on how ideas can produce change, Beissinger keeps 
the preexisting structural constraints, institutional constraints, and event- 
specific influences that shape these framing processes firmly in view, thus 
he avoids some of the indeterminacy and post hoc narrative “storytelling” 
that is common to many studies of framing and political change. 

Special mention ought to be made of the multiple methods which Beis- 
singer has applied to bring out qualitative and quantitative data that 
informs us about the unfolding of the process of political change. Protest 
event analysis is the central plank, but Beissinger shows how this tool 
can be most fruitfully utilized, and at the same time can link the macro- 
and microlevels. Again there is too little space here to do justice to the 
magnificent effort in gathering original and varied data sources. Com- 
fortable, assertive, and stylish in shifting between theoretical inquiry and 
grounded empirical analysis, the author proves he has sufficient socio- 
logical imagination to pull off this staggering feat. 
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Creating a Democratic Civil Society in Eastern Germany: The Case of 
the Citizen Movements and Alliance 90. By Christiane Olivo. New York: 
Palgrave Press, 2001. Pp. ix+293. $55.00. 


Zsuzsa Gille 
University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign 


In the scholarly literature on postsocialism that has focused on party 
politics, macroeconomic reforms, and in general has been wedded to a 
view from above, a book such as Christiane Olivo’s is a welcome fresh 
breeze. Olivo studies the East German political scene of the 1980s and 
1990s from the perspective of those civil initiatives that did not make the 
headlines, that might be viewed as small-scale, local, and hmited in their 
effects, and whose representatives were not star intellectuals. 

Olivo convincingly demonstrates that these movements deserve atten- 
tion for theoretical and historical reasons. First, they are practical exper- 
iments in “deliberative democracy,” a so far mostly abstract political the- 
ory, inspired by Jurgen Habermas’s call for democracy based on 
communicative rationality. Such theories provide a critical response both 
to the overused concept of civil society in academia and to the practice 
of liberal democracy that is largely restricted to occasional voting and 
decisions made on the basis of opinion polls. Olivo agrees with the need 
to supplement parliamentary democracy with associations spontaneously 
formed by lay citizens to solve concrete problems through public delib- 
eration. For her, the process or by-product of deliberative democracy (the 
creation of an educated and engaged citizenry) is just as important, if not 
more so, than its intended final product (a decision). 

Second, these movements were instrumental in bringing Erich Ho- 
necker’s regime down in 1989. Setting the historical record straight in 
such a fashion is especially important in the case of German unification, 
where, even more than in the case of other former socialist countries, the 
transition has been explained more in terms of exporting and teaching 
democracy than in terms of building it. Olivo’s recall of Habermas’s 
characterization of the revolutions of 1989 as displaying “a total lack of 
ideas that are either innovative or oriented toward the future” and that 
they did nothing else but “caught up with Western liberal democracy” (p. 
2) goes a long way to illustrate this paradigm. 

It is fascinating that Habermas then becomes simultaneously the target 
and the tool of Olivo’s research. She argues that theories of participatory 
democracy need to be institutionalized in order to understand the emer- 
gence, success, or failure of deliberative democratic projects such as the 
citizen movements in East Germany. That is, one must analyze the level 
of informality, the nature of the state’s relationship to these associations, 
and their integration into the structures of representative democracy. The 
citizen movements emerged in 1989 from a variety of initiatives working 
for peace, the environment, human rights, and women’s equality. By 
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pursuing an alternative sociality based on authenticity, nonviolence, and 
social responsibility, they helped carve out spaces for independent action. 
While the infrastructure they created came in handy in the dangerous 
weeks preceding Honecker’s resignation, allowing millions to take to the 
streets, these movements vanished after the unification. 

The citizen movements successfully forced the state to negotiate with 
them the change in power in such deliberative political forums as round 
tables and citizen committees. Once, however elections were initiated, 
there emerged tremendous pressure to integrate into liberal representative 
politics. While this process eventually took place in all former socialist 
countries, in the former German Democratic Republic the competition 
from established and well-funded West German parties and politicians 
was painfully overwhelming. Alliance 90 was formed by three major 
citizens’ movements with the purpose of standing up to the Western rivals 
in the 1990 elections. With most resources transferred to parliamentary 
politics and with the disappointing election results, the institutional foun- 
dations of deliberative democracy quickly crumbled. The ensuing analysis 
by Olivo shows that certain institutional conditions have to be met con- 
sistently if such movements are to survive, such as a high level of par- 
ticipation (which is a matter of both inclusiveness and interest), having 
access to the state to avoid marginalization, the political experience of 
activists, and a certain harmony between the agendas of the deliberative 
activists and the voting public. 

Despite the fact that these innovative movements have by now com- 
pletely disappeared (or have been absorbed by West German organiza- 
tions) Olivo does not allow the reader to draw the conclusion that the 
citizen movements were in vain and that their decline was inevitable. 
However, among the overwhelmingly numerous, albeit well-researched 
events, one is at a loss to find when and where the demise of Alliance 90 
could have been avoided. Even more important, sociologists will be left 
wondering about the social, and not just the institutional, conditions of 
deliberative democracy. Whose interests did the citizen movements rep- 
resent and whose could they not? What social groups benefited econom- 
ically and morally from the victory of West German parties and politi- 
clans? Finally, what is the role of social differentiation in the demise of 
deliberative democracy, which must surely be more labor intensive in 
times of increasing social heterogeneity and inequality? Overall, never- 
theless, scholars studying Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
political sociologists, and activists interested in alternative forms of po- 
Htical engagement will find much useful insight in this volume. 
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Creating Mental Illness. By Allan V. Horwitz. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. xi+289. $32.50. 


Joan Busfield 
University of Essex 


Creating Mental Illness is a thought-provoking and important book. 
Drawing on and consolidating the ideas of a range of authors, it challenges 
the existing use of the term mental illness and the psychiatric ideas and 
practices on which this usage is based. 

The key issue Horwitz addresses is the expansive, and in his eyes fre- 
quently inappropriate, use of the concept of mental illness. There are, he 
argues, valid mental disorders. Such disorders involve symptoms that 
cluster together and, crucially, stem from some underlying psychological 
dysfunction—that is, some internal mechanism that is nable to perform 
its function. The psychoses generally meet this requirement and are prop- 
erly and appropriately called mental illnesses. In many cases, however, 
the symptoms of mental disorder are expectable responses to stressful 
situations and there is no psychological dysfunction involved. It is normal 
to be distressed if your marriage breaks down or your child is killed; the 
symptoms generated in these contexts are to be expected and do not 
indicate any psychological dysfunction or, consequently, any mental dis- 
order. It is only if such symptoms are very severe, or if they persist when 
they might be expected to have disappeared, that they indicate some 
psychological dysfunction. Similarly much social deviance is not indicative 
of mental disorder, since it does not usually arise from any psychological 
dysfunction (though sometimes it will). 

How has this expansive but highly problematic use of the concept of 
mental disorder come about? It has arisen, Horwitz argues, because of 
the emergence of “diagnostic psychiatry,” that was ushered in by the de- 
velopment of the third edition of the American Psychiatric Association’s 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-III) in 1980. 
The DSM-III and its successors serve as the linchpin of the diagnostic 
psychiatry that replaced the dynamic psychiatry of the earlier era, whose 
ideas had informed previous versions of the DSM. The new DSM em- 
phasized reliability not validity, and differentiated distinct disease entities 
in terms of their symptoms (but not their causes)—symptoms often ab- 
stracted from their social context. Categorical precision was designed to 
strengthen the scientific standing of psychiatry, as well as meet the re- 
quirements of third-party payers, the demands of advocacy groups, and 
the interests of pharmaceutical companies. Since the research psychiatrists 
who developed the DSM-III also decided to encompass the full range of 
disorders encountered by mental health professionals in clinical con- 
texts—a range that dynamic psychiatry, with its focus on the continuity 
of the normal and the pathological, had done much to foster—the result 
was the incorporation as disease entities of a very broad range of disorders, 
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regardless of whether they fit the categorical model of the DSM-III. This 
expansive, inclusive use of the concept of mental disorder has been further 
reinforced by epidemiological work in which the measures of mental dis- 
order in community settings are exclusively symptom-based and operate 
without any concern for the social context of reported behaviors and 
feelings (or any need for the individual to be seeking help). 

Subsequent chapters develop the arguments further by exploring the 
structuring of symptoms according to the cultural context, the biological 
and social causes of mental illness, and different treatments. Though this 
is a well-trodden territory, Horwitz’s effort to delineate a narrower ap- 
plication for the term mental illness is greatly welcomed, as are his detailed 
explorations and analyses of the development and impact of the DSM- 
II, the factors underpinning the paradigm shift within psychiatry, the 
role of epidemiological studies, and the structuring of distress. There are, 
however, problems. While the focus on psychological dysfunction and 
expectable behavior, grounded in the work of J. C. Wakefield, has at- 
tractions, it does not entirely solve the boundary problems surrounding 
concepts of mental illness, as Horwitz himself notes. 

Second, Horwitz gives central place in his analysis to the DSM-III and 
subsequent versions. Certainly the DSM-III has been important, but 
whether its development and the role of diagnosis are quite as critical as 
he suggests is debatable; arguably, too, the more usual term “biomedical” 
ig still a more useful shorthand for characterizing the psychiatry of recent 
decades. Moreover, the role of the pharmaceutical industry in shaping 
psychiatric ideas and practice needs more discussion. In all this, com- 
parison with developments outside the United States would have helped 
to illuminate the analysis. 

Third, Horwitz’s account of the historical development of psychiatry 
is not entirely satisfactory. His emphasis on the role of the brain and 
biological processes in 19th-century accounts of the causes of mental dis- 
order simplifies what were often much more complex and diverse accounts 
in which environmental factors did frequently feature. Moreover, the 
treatment of “nerves,” neurasthenia, and hysteria that predated dynamic 
psychiatry played a more important role in encouraging expansion of the 
concept of mental illness than he allows. 

Nonetheless, Horwitz enters this controversial territory with confidence, 
conviction, and clarity. His ideas deserve a wider audience than this ac- 
ademic presentation is likely to receive; it is to be hoped that they will 
be publicized more widely. 
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Creating Fear: News and the Construction of Crisis. By David L. Altheide. 
New York: Aldine De Gruyter, 2002. Pp. xi+223. 


Frank Furedi 
Untversity of Kent ait Canterbury 


Ever since McLuhan’s pathbreaking work (The Medium Is the Message 
[Bantam, 1960), there has been an extensive discussion of how formats 
and frames shape mass media content. David L. Altheide takes this dis- 
cussion substantially further and in a more sociological direction. For 
some time now, Altheide has been in the forefront of the debate on the 
role of the media in the construction of the problem of fear. Working in 
the social constructionist tradition, the main focus of the author in this 
book is the exploration of the problem frame that dominates media news 
production. 

In contrast to the emphases of other contributions to the sociology of 
fear, which examine specific subjects, such as the fear of crime (e.g., Ken- 
neth F. Ferraro, Fear of Crime: Interpreting Victimization Risk. [State 
University of New York Press, 1995), Altheide attempts to make sense 
of how fears in general persist in public life. So the subject of the book 
is the discourse of fear, which the author defines “as the pervasive com- 
munication, symbolic awareness, and expectation that danger and risk 
are a central feature of the effective environment” (p. 41). Altheide believes 
that the entertainment formats of mass media and popular culture, “along 
with several generations’ familiarity and assumptions about media use 
in everyday life have contributed to this development” (p. 42). However, 
this argument is not a simple restatement of the importance of the media’s 
impact on the public imagination. He offers a subtle analysis of the prob- 
lem frame through which ideas about fear are transmitted. He represents 
the media’s problem frame as a “secular alternative to a morality play” 
(p. 47). But he adds that unlike “morality plays in which the audience is 
reminded of eternal threats and truths, the problem frame features eve- 
ryday life filled with problem-generating fear” (p. 49). 

Altheide is particularly persuasive in situating fear within the wider 
process of change. Although his argument that information technology 
changes the symbol systems through which the public makes sense of fear 
requires greater elaboration, Altheide provides a useful conceptual frame- 
work for making sense of the expansion of fear in contemporary societies. 
Altheide makes a very useful distinction between what he characterises 
as the “parallel use of fear in the 1980s” and the “nonparallel use of fear 
in the 1990s” (pp. 161-64). The former refers to the media’s use of fear 
in parallel with specific events such as a crime. The latter refers to a shift 
from a specific to a more general condition of fear communicated by 
newspapers. The adoption of a nonparallel use of fear has promoted a 
more general and pervasive disposition towards fear and as a result “we 
experience more of our lives through a lens of fear” (p. 98). Paradoxically, 
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fear is seldom discussed in its own right. But in an atmosphere of gen- 
eralized anxiety the very discussion of issues as diverse as race and chil- 
dren contain the implication of fear. 

The conclusion drawn by the author from his analysis is that “fear is 
a perspective or an orientation to the world rather than ‘fear of some- 
thing’” (p. 178). This conclusion is rigorously supported by the research 
on media sources explored by Altheide. However, there is a missing link. 
Altheide’s analysis of the media does not account for what he sees as the 
transformation of fear into a “dominant public perspective” (p. 3). An 
explanation of this development would require an account of how the 
media’s problem frame is mediated through cultural flows. Of course the 
author is sensitive toward the influence of culture in the shaping of con- 
temporary fears. He notes for example, that the contemporary valorization 
of the status of the victim is underpinned by a “cultural context that 
promotes fear as a common definition of the environment” (p. 92). All too 
briefly, the author tantalizingly raises the idea of “fear market,” where 
competing claims makers and victims vie with one another to win popular 
acceptance for their version of what needs to be feared. Altheide also 
points the way in which “fear has emerged as a framework for developing 
identities and for engaging in social life” (p. 3). However, these useful 
insights into the wider cultural processes that promote the institutional- 
ization of fear need to be brought into a more explicit relationship with 
the author’s exemplary analysis of the role of the media. Altheide, himself 
recognizes that his work calls for a “broader sociology of fear” (p. 177), 
and his work makes an important contribution to this project. Its main 
strength is its compelling analysis of the “media logic” and entertainment 
formats that has led to the construction of the contemporary fear discourse. 
It is an analysis that has the merit of evolving further through new re- 
search on fear. 


The Navigation of Feeling: A Framework for the History of Emotions. By 
William M. Reddy. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xiv+380. $70.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


E. Doyle McCarthy 
Fordham University 


The publication of William Reddy’s book comes at an important moment 
in the recent resurgence of emotion studies in the social and psychological 
sciences, roughly the last three decades. The first phase was taken up 
with the problem of defining and conceptualizing the emotions, leading 
to the production of a large number of works in the psychological and 
social sciences. Quite predictably—and following the particular cultural 
logic of our own modern civilization with its mind-body dualism and its 
irresolute struggle of reason and emotion—the emotions have been studied 
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in these fields as either “cultural” or “biological” phenomena. If the emo- 
tions are principally biological events, then human emotionality varies 
neither historically nor culturally, at least not in fundamental ways. But 
if it can be demonstrated that emotions vary remarkably from society to 
society, then culture matters and the principal contexts for their study 
and their variations are the cultural systems and social worlds where they 
are experienced and known, the particular political and religious systems, 
the various discourses, the collective practices, and the forms of selfhood 
that prevail among particular groups and societies. 

This latter approach to human emotionality introduced something en- 
tirely new into the lexicon of emotion studies: the theory of emotions as 
social constructs—“emotion is culture°—an argument developed by the 
ethnographer Benedicte Grima and cited in Reddy’s preface (p. ix). Ac- 
cording to social constructionism, the emotions can be studied as collective 
ways of acting and being shaped by the social circumstances (social struc- 
ture) and culture of a particular society, group, or community. Its most 
prominent feature is an emphasis on the cognitive and cultural features 
of emotion, an emphasis it shares with many cognitive psychologists work- 
ing in emotions and with those identified with the social constructionist 
movement in psychology—Kenneth Gergen, James Averill, and Rom 
Harré—as well as with a number of works in cultural anthropology and 
philosophy. 

One principal outcome of these studies had been an emerging history 
of emotions or, more accurately stated by Reddy, the discovery that “emo- 
tions have a kind of history” (p. x), as scholars from medievalists to 
modernists have come upon various revolutions in the domain of feelings 
and judgments about feelings, their cultivation, control, and expression. 
As Reddy makes abundantly clear, a history of emotions is particularly 
suited to address questions of how precisely and in what ways cultures 
of sentiment and emotion—standards, ideas, precepts concerning how to 
feel and what to feel and what feelings mean—and emotional experiences 
themselves actually change and what these changes signify. More impor- 
tant—and this is, I think, the book’s primary achievement—a history of 
emotions takes up issues closed off by (ahistorical) constructionist argu- 
ments; such as how to evaluate and judge the emotional “regimes” that 
societies impose on their members. 

Here is a very brief overview of some of Reddy’s arguments. Engaging 
the recent work of cognitive psychologists, particularly the findings that 
emotions operate as “overlearned cognitive habits,” Reddy examines the 
impact and importance of anthropological studies and their arguments 
for cross-cultural variations in the types of emotional lexicons and emo- 
tional practices. Using both bodies of work, Reddy presses his own ques- 
tions—questions about the constraints to which all emotional cultures 
might be subject. In this way he opens up questions about the universal 
features of emotions that have been closed off by recent constructionist 
studies. If emotional change and difference—so central to the construc- 
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tionist argument—is more than mere randomness, “it must result from 
interaction between our emotional capacities and the unfolding of his- 
torical circumstances” (p. 45). There is also, he argues, a “political inco- 
herence” to constructionism and one that also leaves unresolved questions 
of human freedom. An overly constructed emotion theory also disregards 
political questions about individual desire and choice, political questions 
about the repercussions of particular political forms (terror, repression), 
and their relation to individual feeling and emotion states. 

Reddy’s historical method—one that focuses on changes in the emotions 
and in sociocultural climates that foster or suppress emotions—addresses 
these questions by using studies of Revolutionary France and its “senti- 
mentalism” to demonstrate that investigations into “emotional liberty” and 
suffering can be undertaken. He entertains with a refreshing frankness 
questions about the (collective) alienation of emotion and issues of human 
agency and freedom by examining the ways that people actually translate 
(“navigate”) emotional cultures and how these cultures may make navi- 
gation and self-determination easier or more difficult. In each of these 
ways, Reddy opens up a new phase in the interdisciplinary field of emotion 
studies by raising questions and providing some answers as well about 
(collective) emotional change and its limits. This is a challenging book 
for scholars in a range of fields from social psychology to comparative 
historical studies and for those doing work on emotions and social 
movements. 


Talcott Parsons Today: His Theory and Legacy in Contemporary Sociology. 
Edited by A. Javier Trevino. New York: Rowan & Littlefield, 2001. Pp. 
259. $89.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Harold J. Bershady 
University of Pennsylvania 


From the late 1940s to the late 1960s, Talcott Parsons’s works were studied 
in graduate sociology programs here and abroad, and he was acclaimed 
as America’s, indeed the West’s, leading sociological theorist. But after a 
decade of intense ideological criticism, a virtual silence descended on 
Parsons in the United States, and a generation of American sociologists, 
now under the age of 45, has had little exposure to his theory of social 
action. In the early 1990s, however, this silence was broken and interest 
has been growing in Parsons’s work. 

The book under review is an example of this interest. The editor notes 
several studies of the last decade in the United States and Europe on 
Parsons’s theory of social action and believes something will be retrieved 
of this complex and far-reaching theoretical enterprise. 

Perhaps so. In any event, the editor provides a useful overview of the 
theory of action aimed at redressing gaps in knowledge that currently 
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exist. This is followed by 10 essays on aspects of Parsons’s work. Although 
not divided as such, and covering a wide range of subjects, the essays 
are grouped approximately into three parts that discuss Parsons’s early, 
middle, and late work. 

In the first essay, Lawrence J. Nichols attempts to unearth strains on 
the young Parsons at Harvard that may have influenced him to omit a 
chapter on Simmel in the Structure of Social Action. Nichols’s discussion 
is interesting as intellectual history and for the glimpse of departmental 
politics at Harvard in the 1930s. However, the essay suffers from the 
several “it could or must have been” sorts of reasons given for Parsons’s 
decision, which are too presumptive to be fully persuasive. 

Max Weber influenced Parsons’s theoretical work throughout his long 
career. However, by comparing Parsons’s efforts to combat fascism with 
those of Erik Voegelin, William J. Buxton, and William Rehorick show 
that Weberian thought served Parsons as a practical guide as well. Voe- 
gelin approached the issue from a Geisteswissenschaftliche standpoint, 
whereas Parsons, in more Weberian fashion (considered by Voegelin to 
be positivistic), endeavored to bring the resources of all the social sciences 
to bear. Buxton and Rehorick find Weber’s influence operating in Par- 
sons’s career-long effort “to generate practical guidelines for the social 
sciences” (p. 106). The essay is interesting for what it says about Parsons 
and for studies it implies could be made of theoretical perspectives in the 
practical engagements of other social sciences. 

Bruce Wearne compares the analytical and generalizing mode of Par- 
sons’s thinking with the descriptive, historical mode of Norbert Elias’s. 
The two kinds of approaches to social subject matter have been at odds 
for at least a century and a half, and despite the greater knowledge each 
has gained of the other over the years, they remain essentially deaf to 
each other’s arguments. Why these differences have never been resolved, 
despite their many able proponents, is a puzzle that, as Wearne observes, 
is threaded through much of social science. This thoughtful essay invites 
investigation into the historical and cultural sources of these long-standing 
oppositions in the social sciences. 

Four essays discuss Parsons’s early functionalist phase. Bernard Barber 
dubs The Social System “the second project” of Parsons’s work (after The 
Structure of Social Action) and sketches a few theoretical sources and 
developments of the social system concept. Bryan S. Turner argues that 
Parsons’s analysis of regulative processes of social systems reflects Amer- 
ica of 1950 but is of problematic value in today’s postmodern world. The 
dynamism and complexities of social life today, Turner says, far exceed 
the grasp of Parsons’s formulations. (Iurner’s argument is strongly, al- 
though briefly, challenged by Neil Smelser, in the foreward to the book, 
who suggests uses to which the pattern variables, particularismAuniver- 
salism and achievement/ascription, as well as structural differentiation, 
can be put in analyzing contemporary social developments and conflicts.) 
Jonathan H. Turner attempts, in an ambitious and programmatic essay, 
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to salvage the functionalism of Parsons’s early/middle period by clarifying 
certain points of its premises, particularly “system needs,” and by laying 
out many sorts of gives-and-takes among micro-, meso-, and macroforces 
within the parameters of such needs. Stephen Fuchs discusses Niklas 
Luhmann more than Parsons and his own conception of networks more 
than either of the other two. He concentrates mainly on the Social System, 
but his discussion is perfunctory and misleading, perhaps because it is so 
meager. The primary aim of the essay is to argue for an integration of 
network analysis with Luhmann’s system theory, for this, asserts Fuchs, 
will be truer to the fluid, temporal quality of social life. As is also true 
of Jonathan Turner’s essay, the brevity of Fuchs’s essay permits only a 
suggestive, largely declarative exposition of his thesis. 

The remaining three essays are, I think, the most creative in the book. 
Victor Lidz provides the clearest exposition of Parsons’s media theory 
that I have read. Following this, and in convergence with Noam Chom- 
sky’s theory of language, Lidz develops the thesis that many formal prop- 
erties of language—generativity, signification, representation, transform- 
ability—apply to the media of interchange of all the parts of the action 
system, those of mind, personality, social system, and culture. Moreover, 
because language is the master medium of social action, its resources and 
properties are likely central in facilitating processes of social integration 
and differentiation. It should thus be possible, in comparative perspective, 
to analyze language use in records and documents, to contrive a guage 
of such processes. This is a bold, systematic thesis that opens new direc- 
tions for theoretical and empirical research. 

Uta Gerhardt analyzes and clarifies the development of Parsons’s con- 
cept of societal community, a later theoretical development in his work 
that has not been well attended but is of practical importance for present- 
day concerns. Her analysis begins where the Social System left off, con- 
tinues through the theory of media and, by examining political and ethnic 
conflict, explores processes of structural and cultural differentiation and 
dedifferentiation. En route, she astutely appraises other commentaries of 
Parsons’s work, corrects many misconceptions, and concludes with a brief, 
but pregnant, discussion of the “evolutionary-cybernetic” concept of so- 
cietal community, as she puts it, for understanding globalization and civil 
society. It is a bracing essay. 

Mark Gould proposes that a general empirical sociological theory can 
significantly contribute to the resolution of important normative questions. 
His béte noir is essentially neoclassical, libertarian thought from whose 
utilitarian premises only limited moral arguments can be drawn. He gives, 
as an example, the normative arguments in colleges and universities pol- 
icies regulating consensual sexual relations between employees and stu- 
dents. Should mutual consent be the guiding principle? Should under- 
standing of how the psychodynamics of transference in teaching affects 
judgment be a consideration? And what of conflicts of interests between 
the parties, can they be eliminated? What are the moral values specific 
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to the regulation of consensual relations between employees and college 
students? In discussing these issues, Gould makes a sharp and important 
distinction between the justification and legitimation of such relations. 
Drawing on the early normative theory Parsons developed in The Struc- 
ture of Social Action, Gould argues that a consensual policy must take 
into account the social values that legitimate activities, including consen- 
sual sexual relations, within colleges and universities. These values, he 
believes, are the values proper to the identity of colleges and universities, 
namely, the cognitive development of its students. Given these values, the 
construction of legitimate regulations between employees and students 
can be achieved that will simultaneously uphold the identity of the uni- 
versity. In a heretofore unexplored way, Mark Gould has opened to us a 
rich resource in action theory for the sociology of law. The book, in sum, 
is uneven, but the really good essays are uniquely good, and I recommend 
them to all sociologists who have an interest in theory. 
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Errata 


In the March 2002 issue, Roger V. Gould’s year of birth was incorrect. 
The dates should have been listed as 1962—2002. 


oe ae ie 


An error appeared in formulae printed at the bottom of table B1 in John 
Levi Martin’s “Power, Authority, and the Constraint of Belief Systems” 
(107 [4 861-904). A minus sign instead of a plus sign was used in the 
right-hand side of two equations, which should have appeared thus: 


constraint = Lip" 1n (p)] + n (M), 
and 


informational consensus = [L{p* In(p)] + In(R)] + [L{p* 1n (p) + 1n (S) 


Although the error does not affect the substance of the discussion, the 
formula as published does not reproduce the (correct) numbers in the 
table. The author thanks James Moody for pointing to the discrepancy. 


ask k 


In table 2 of Dalton Conley and Kristen Springer’s “Welfare State and 
Infant Mortality” (107 [3]: 768—807), the coefficient for log LBW should 
be +.363, not negative as it appears in the published text. The editors 
regret the error, which was introduced in rekeying during production. 


kkk 


In the July issue, the name of one of the coauthors of “The State, Inter- 
national Agencies, and Property Transformation in Postcommunist Hun- 
gary” (Hanley, King, and Tóth [108:126—67D was listed incorrectly. It 
should have appeared as János István Tóth. We apologize for the error. 
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The Rebirth of the Liberal Creed: Paths to 
Neoliberalism in Four Countries‘ 


Marion Fourcade-Gourinchas 
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Since the 1970s, market-based economic policies have been insti- 
tutionalized as a nearly global policy paradigm. Using four national 
case studies, this article shows that economic and financial global- 
ization played a critical role in fostering the transition to neoliberal 
policies, but that local institutional conditions were decisive in shap- 
ing the nature and meaning of the shift. While the analysis finds 
that developing countries appear more dependent upon direct ex- 
ternal pressures than developed ones, it also shows that institution- 
alized patterns of state-society relations determined the way in which 
neoliberal transitions were carried out, somewhat irrespectively of 
the level of economic development. In Chile and Britain, poorly 
mediated distributional conflict created the ideological conditions 
for a “monetarist” revolution. In Mexico and France, on the other 
hand, neoliberalism was understood mainly as a necessary step to 
adapt the country to the international economy. 


During the final decades of the 20th century, markets came progressively 
to be seen as the most desirable mechanism for regulating both domestic 
and world economies. A set of economic principles often identified as 
“neoliberalism” became part of the accepted framework for thinking 
about, and acting upon, the economy. One after another, national gov- 
ernments of both left and right implemented a wave of re- 
forms—privatizations, dismantling of social welfare apparatuses, retreat 
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of the state from economic regulation, tax cuts, opening of national bound- 
aries—that profoundly transformed the relationship between their citizens 
and the economy (Campbell and Peterson 2001; Rodgers 2001). For the 
most part, these changes proceeded apace for over two decades without 
encountering much opposition. 

This article is concerned with the general shift in “policy paradigm” 
that such policies indicate (Hall 1993}—in other words, it seeks to un- 
derstand why the market has become such a taken-for-granted way to 
represent, and act upon, the economic world. Our interpretation is that 
the reshaping of established social and ideological arrangements along 
market lines reflects a deep transformation of both the way in which 
modern economies are understood amd the way they function. Polanyi 
(1944) already suggested that classical economics (or, in his words, the 
“liberal creed”) was as much a discourse on, or about, 19th-century British 
“market society,” as the ideological force shaping it. Similarly, we em- 
phasize how deep transformations in the structure of domestic and in- 
ternational economies contributed to change the cognitive categories with 
which economic and political actors come to apprehend the world. 

We develop this perspective through an analysis of the historical tra- 
jectory of four national economies (Chile, Mexico, Britain, and France) 
during the 1970s and 1980s. We suggest, first, that the economic and 
financial globalization of the 1970s created a profoundly new environment 
for policy actors in both developing and developed nations. We show that 
countries’ heightened vulnerability to international capital movements 
represented an especially critical change, which worked in favor of a 
general realignment of policies and economic representations along free 
market lines. Second, we argue that the transition to neoliberalism itself 
was highly uneven in its timing, scope and nature. Local institutional 
conditions and dynamics shaped perceptions of the necessity and purposes 
of economic liberalization, and the channels through which neoliberal 
ideas could diffuse and influence policy. 


EXPLAINING THE REBIRTH OF THE LIBERAL CREED 


Where does this hardly challenged legitimacy of the rule of the market 
in the modern economy come from? Often, views of the seemingly uni- 
versal transition to “neoliberalism” from a more interventionist era tend 
to fall into one of two camps. On the one hand, critics of neoliberalism 
understand the transformation as a manifestation of the increasing control 
of capital (both domestic and international) over labor (see Epstein and 
Gintis 1992; Strange 1988), or the imposition, by a set of international 
agencies and financial institutions, of disciplinary policies (e.g., conditional 
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loans, retaliation measures) that ultimately serve the interest of the world 
hegemonic power, the United States (Krasner 1968; Stallings 1992; Stiglitz 
2002). In this “coercive” perspective, the shape of the economy is mainly 
viewed as a by-product of the state of power relations among social groups 
or nations. 

On the other hand, proponents of free markets argue that neoliberal 
transitions simply reflect the growing recognition around the world that 
the policies they are associated with “work” better than statist ones. This 
“economic” view has been distinctly associated with a vast international 
community of economic experts, many of who also participated directly 
in the implementation of neoliberal reforms (see Williamson 1994; Ed- 
wards 1995; Radelet and Sachs 1997).? 

These two views, however, are not necessarily incommensurable. A 
growing body of scholarship suggests that postwar economic globalization 
was the driving force behind the worldwide spread of market-friendly 
policies after the 1970s (Frieden 1995; Maxfield 1997b; McNamara 1998; 
Kitschelt et al. 1999). In a context where production and finance have 
become “flexible” and globalized (Piore and Sabel 1984; Helleiner 1994; 
Boyer and Hollingsworth 1997; Castells 2000), the economy is increasingly 
perceived as exogeneous—and therefore relatively uncontrollable. Fol- 
lowing the disciplining logic dictated by international market forces thus 
comes to be understood as the only way to achieve growth—whether such 
course of action is rationalized in negative terms (e.g., “If we don’t adapt 
to the global economy by making labor more flexible and opening our 
capital markets, we will fall behind”) or more positive ones (e.g., “If we 
want to reap the benefits of economic and financial globalization, then 
we have to be more free trade and market oriented”). 

Some sociologists have also pointed toward the importance of inter- 
national normative pressures in constructing the liberalization process as 
“inevitable” (Centeno 2001). According to this analysis, international 
norms (e.g., the belief in the “market logic”) should be regarded as social 
constructions whose systematic institutionalization worldwide is effec- 
tively organized by “rationalized others”—mainly, international organi- 
zations (e.g., the United Nations, the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development [OECD], the International Monetary Fund 
[IMF] and associations, science, and the professions (DiMaggio and Pow- 
ell 1983; Haas 1992; Finnemore 1993; Meyer 1994; Meyer et. al. 1997). 
As has been widely shown, these institutions routinely produce, teach, 


* Recent critiques of this Hberal and open international economic order have been 
volced, however, including some by the economics profession mainstream, which have 
denounced its potentially harmful effects on developing nations (Rodrik 1997; Stiglitz 
2002; Krugman 2002). 
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and thereby contribute to the worldwide diffusion of a set of “norms,” 
including economic ones—from standards for the collection of economic 
data to analytical categories for thinking about economic questions and 
courses of action regarding economic policy. 

While this “normative” analytical framework correctly identifies some 
important vehicles for the dissemination of an economic consensus, it does 
not account for the latter’s substantive nature, nor does it explain why 
the consensus changes over time. In particular, it cannot explain where 
the norms come from—including why and how certain countries (in our 
case Chile, which accomplished the transition the earliest, and, albeit to 
a lesser extent, Britain) emerge as the “makers” of such norms. Finally, 
it leaves little room for the idea that there might be some important 
variation within the boundaries of the consensus itself—in other words, 
that countries and policy actors may still exert “agency,” both in their 
actions and in their own justifications for the neoliberal turn. 

This article represents an attempt to deal with these issues by comparing 
the social and economic sources of the neoliberal transition across several 
nations (Chile, Mexico, Britain, and France) from the mid-1970s to the 
mid-1980s. By focusing on the individual countries’ paths toward the 
market paradigm, we want to account for the specific processes whereby 
new policy norms get institutionalized. While we show the importance of 
the international (financial, institutional) environment in the emergence 
of neoliberal policy strategies in all four countries, we also argue that 
important differences remain in the way each of these four nations came 
to liberalize its economy, and to understand its own reasons for dotng so. 

Below, we suggest that the shifting international economic order of the 
1970s created new forms of economic instability in the form of currency 
crises. These contributed to foster a global realignment of cognitive frame- 
works along freer market lines by dramatically strenghtening the influence 
of global finance as a key constituency of national economic policy. None- 
theless, national governments had very different reasons for turning to- 
ward neoliberal frames, some of which (as in Chile and Britain) were in 
fact largely determined domestically. If all four countries came to converge 
toward policies that emphasized tight money and market mechanisms, 
their rationale for adopting these policies relied on different perceptions 
and assessments of their own economic problems and what the shift to 
the market (e.g., away from the state) was meant to accomplish. In in- 
stitutionalist terms, the emergence and path of the neoliberal policy regime 
was socially constructed through the mediation of national institutions 
and culture (Hall 1989; Dobbin 1994; Guillén 1994). 
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THE CHANGING INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER AND THE 
RISE OF THE MARKET PARADIGM 


The immediate postwar economic regime throughout much of the world 
could be characterized as a unique compromise between national eco- 
nomic objectives (e.g., industrialization/development, full employment, 
and social welfare) on the one hand, and an international system of co- 
operative and liberal multilateralism, on the other—a combination often 
described as “national capitalism” (Block 1977) or “embedded liberalism” 
(Ruggie 1983; Ikenberry 1992). 

In practice the implementation of Keynesianism in each national con- 
text was quite specific and had to do with the mediating effect of local 
institutions or “governance regimes” (Weir and Skocpol 1985; Hall 1989; 
Campbell and Lindberg 1990). In industrialized nations, states regulated 
economies mainly through fiscal policy. Meanwhile, developing countries 
experimented with more extreme forms of state intervention, from various 
versions of “mixed” economies to outright socialism. In Latin America, 
the guiding postwar paradigm was import-substituting industrialization 
(ISI), through which governments fostered economic development by pro- 
tecting domestic industries from foreign competition.’ 

This variety of postwar social contracts was made possible by a strong 
system of international monetary regulations, which were bound together 
by the political hegemony of the United States. In order to prevent global 
capital movements (whether outflows from the United States or inflows 
to Europe) from upsetting the system of pegged exchange rates, a con- 
sensus emerged for the establishment of capital controls. In limiting the 
pressures that could be brought to bear on the exchange rate, these re- 
straints to capital mobility allowed governments to pursue domestic ob- 
jectives other than currency stability (like full employment and a welfare 
state in Europe and industrialization in the developing world), and thereby 
satisfy the social demands formulated by their democratic electorates (Ei- 
chengreen 1998). 

Over the course of the postwar period, however, this system was put 
under considerable stress that culminated during the 1970s. On the do- 
mestic front, expansionary policies were beginning to exhaust their po- 
tential and were becoming increasingly inflationary (Boyer and Mistral 
1978; Boyer and Drache 1996). On the international front, the rapid pro- 
gress of financial innovation and the multinationalization of firms had 
engendered a movement in favor of the liberalization of capital move- 
ments, supported by Britain (initially) and the United States (later). Both 


* Although ISI was not Keynesian per se, Hirschman (1981) has argued that, by 
emphasizing the role of state investment in economic development, it drew its inspi- 
ration from Keynesian thinking. 
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emerging and European economies were flooded with foreign capital, 
which made it even harder to sustain noninflationary courses of action 
and increased the vulnerability of currencies to speculation (Goodman 
and Pauly 1993; Helleiner 1994; Loriaux 1997a; Simmons 1999, pp. 38-51; 
Devlin 1989). In 1971, the U.S. commitment to such a liberal financial 
order was ratified by the country’s decision to let the dollar float, which 
in effect brought the Bretton Woods system to an end. 

The new, post-Bretton Woods economic environment not only ap- 
peared difficult to control with established economic strategies (Hall 1993), 
but it also changed the political opportunity structure that governments 
faced. Previously, national policies had been determined chiefly by the 
interplay of domestic parties, local interest groups, and national institu- 
tions. In contrast, now international finance constituted an increasingly 
powerful constituency, which could be presumed to have its own set of 
policy preferences—such as low inflation, balanced budgets, and strict 
monetary policy managed by an independent central bank (Garrett 1998; 
Podillo and Guillén 2003; McNamara 2002). Characteristically, the adop- 
tion of neoliberal measures in all four countries was precipitated by a 
crisis of the balance of payments, itself spurred by a combination of 
macroeconomic difficulties and international speculation. Figure 1 illus- 
trates that the move to neoliberal policies in Chile, Britain, Mexico, and 
France quickly followed currency crises. These were particularly dramatic 
in the two poorer countries: the national currency depreciated by 270% 
in Chile in 1973 and by 130% in Mexico in 1982 and continued to slide 
in subsequent years. In all four cases, neoliberal turning points lag balance 
of payment crises by three to five years, a period that corresponds to a 
time of intense national debate on the proper economic strategy and some- 
times experimentation with alternative policy courses. 

In the next four sections we examine how the interplay between these 
international and national dynamics helps account for the emergence of 
market-friendly policies in these four countries. We suggest that this var- 
iation in timing and nature is rooted in postwar institutional differences 
and state-society relations. In comparative analysis, there are three related 
political-economic variables that distinguish Chile and Britain from Mex- 
ico and France. First, “embedded liberalism” was clearly more successful 
in producing economic growth in the latter two nations. Whereas annual 
GDP growth averaged 6.7% in Mexico and 5% in France between 1961 
and 1974, in Chile and Britain during the same period it averaged only 
2.3% and 2.7%, respectively (World Bank 2002). 

Second, Mexico and France were more effective at containing social 
unrest during the period under investigation—-partly a result of the weak- 
ness and fragmentation of the labor movement itself. In France, the state 
was able to impose wage restraint (even temporary wage freezes) through 
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centralized bargaining, and placed limitations on firm-level bargaining 
(Chapman, Kesselman, and Schain 1998); in Mexico, demands for higher 
wages were quashed by more a more repressive form of corporatism. In 
both Britain and Chile, however, the postwar compromise between the 
unions, the firms and the state broke down in the face of poor economic 
performance (Durcan, McCarthy, and Redman 1983). After the 1960s, 
production was far more likely to be interrupted by labor unrest than in 
the other two countries (see figs. 2 and 4 below); wage demands, in par- 
ticular, escalated. 

Third, rampant social conflict in the context of relatively poor economic 
performance fueled a rapid acceleration of prices. As table 1 illustrates, 
postwar inflation in Chile and Britain was comparatively high relative to 
relevant “peer” nations (the OECD countries on the one hand and other 
Latin American countries on the other). Throughout the 1970s, prices in 
Britain increased by more than 12% annually on average, against 9% in 
France and 5.4% in Germany. In Chile, price increases were an ongoing 
problem since the 1960s and reached the spectacular level of over 600% 
in 1973—by definition, Chile was then undergoing a bout of hyperinfla- 
tion. Rising prices also decreased the competitiveness of exports with 
respect to imports, thereby putting pressure on the national currencies. 

Differences in the ability to mediate distributional conflicts and control 
inflation affected not only the timing of neoliberal transitions, but also 
their qualitative nature. In Chile and Britain, failed economic policies, 
ongoing social conflict, and inflation turned large fractions of capital and 
labor against the state and strengthened political groups that proposed 
alternative economic ideas. As these fractions gained control over the 
executive, whether through military (Pinochet) or democratic (Thatcher) 
means, they opened the channels of state administration to a new set of 
experts who identified themselves with a militant stance against infia- 
tion—the monetarists.* 

In contrast, the Mexican and French moves to freer markets occurred 
later and in a much less revolutionary manner. They were initiated by a 
combination of macroeconomic difficulties and deliberate political com- 
mitments in favor of transnational economic integration (with the United 


* In the strictest sense, monetarism is the theory according to which the central bank 
should commit to a simple and stable monetary rule (Friedman 1968). In practice, it 
promotes a course of action, which (1) delegitimizes the discretionary use of monetary 
policy for macroeconomic steering and (2) places important constraints on other policy 
levers (such as fiscal policy), thereby further curbing the margin of maneuver of gov- 
ernments. Intellectually, the commitment to a monetarist monetary policy is thus part 
of a general laissez faire philosophy, which explains why it has often been connected 
to broader “structural reforms” intended to liberalize the economy (e.g., privatization, 
cutbacks on public spending, liberalization of labor and financial markets, etc.) 
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TABLE 1 
CUMULATIVE INFLATION, 
1961-75 

Country CPI (%) 
Chile . 294,534.7 
Mexico ...... 129 6 
Argentina . 8,105.7 
Britain ..... 1705 
France ..... 1270 


States and the European Community, respectively), whereby each national 
state sought to pursue its historic mission of modernization. In both cases, 
the full-fledged neoliberal transition resulted from deliberate choices by 
technocrats, rather than from the capture of key state institutions by 
previously marginal groups of monetarist true believers. 


CHILE: MONETARIST PROTOTYPE IN AN AUTHORITARIAN 
REGIME 


Chile was the first nation in the world to break with the dominant postwar 
policy paradigm by implementing a radical package of free-market re- 
forms. It is well known that Chile’s free-market revolution followed the 
military coup of 1973, which replaced the democratically elected Marxist 
president, Salvador Allende, with a military dictatorship under General 
Augusto Pinochet. We wish to emphasize the following points about this 
period. First, although American Cold War policies were an important 
catalyst for the events in Chile, this neoliberal experiment must also be 
understood as the outcome of a process of unresolved domestic social 
conflict. Second—and in sharp contrast to Mexico—Chile’s neoliberal 
revolution started as a social movement outside of the state, rather than 
an internal project of state elites. These two facts help explain why Chile’s 
early neoliberal policies were so exceptionally doctrinaire—and why they 
were ultimately abandoned for a more pragmatic neoliberal stance. 


ECLA Developmentalism and Postwar Democracy 


As elsewhere in Latin America, postwar economic policy in Chile was 
based on the notion that government intervention was the way to promote 
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the country’s industrialization and development. Headquartered in the 
Chilean capital of Santiago, the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA) argued that peripheral countries needed to 
end their reliance on exports of primary materials and foodstuffs through 
active government policies aimed at protecting “infant industries” from 
foreign competition, and protecting salaries to maintain demand for do- 
mestically-produced industrial products (Villarreal 1984, p. 165). In Chile, 
postwar developmentalist policies included a mixed economy, protection 
for domestic industries from foreign imports, and an array of social welfare 
policies (Stallings 1978, pp. 30-32, 46—48). 

Its conformity to the Latin American pattern notwithstanding, postwar 
Chilean economic development was unusual in two important respects. 
First, it was unusually unsuccessful at producing economic growth, which 
averaged only about 2% per capita from 1950 through 1971; unemploy- 
ment during these years was also a chronic problem (Stallings 1978, p. 
49). While the small size of Chile’s internal market made import-substi- 
tuting industrialization more difficult to achieve than in larger countries, 
the state’s notable inability to mediate social conflict effectively seems to 
provide the most convincing explanation for the failure of Chilean de- 
velopmentalism. Simmering conflict over how to divide the economic pie 
was reflected in extremely high and persistent inflation (see table 1), which 
Hirschman (1963, p. 222) observed was a sort of substitute for civil war. 
Such conflict ultimately exploded into more overt class warfare, exem- 
plified by the Allende government’s nationalization of private assets and 
the subsequent military coup backed by large business groups. 

In Chile, inflation averaged almost 30% per year between 1940 and 
1970 (Stallings 1978, pp. 46-50). The annual government wage readjust- 
ment (readjuste) was a recurring focal point for political conflict over who 
should “pay for” inflation (Stallings 1978, pp. 76—124). In theory, the state 
set minimum wages, salaries, and prices on consumer goods; in practice, 
it had little control over the trade unions, which were prone to strike in 
opposition to government policies. The result was high levels of disruption 
of economic activity (see fig. 2). Meanwhile, the private sector was gen- 
erally allowed to pass on (or even to exceed) wage increases in the form 
of higher prices. 

Persistent inflation and low economic growth contributed to escalating 
political polarization. By 1970, Chilean politics was characterized by a 
“hyperideologization” that made class compromise impossible (Silva 1991, 
p. 388; Moulian 1997). It was in this context of political polarization that 
the Marxist Salvador Allende was elected president in 1971, with a scant 
plurality of 36.6% of the vote in a three-way contest. Although many of 
his economic arguments were borrowed from ECLA developmentalism, 
in his first congressional address in 1971, Allende characterized his policies 
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Fic. 2.—Number of industrial disputes, Chile (circles) and Mexico (squares), 1960—80 
The traditional and more correct measure is the number of days lost to strikes per thousand 
workers; however, in the absence of satisfying data, we use the absolute number of industrial 
disputes (in the cases of Chile and Mexico) instead. Because Chile is a much smaller economy 
than Mexico, we believe that our argument regarding the discrepancy in industrial conflict 
between the two countries during the period under consideration is vindicated. Data are 
from the International Labor Organization (data for Chile, 1973-79 are missing) 


as “the true beginning of socialism” (Allende quoted in Stallings [1978, p. 
66). His administration’s policies included the nationalization of the cop- 
per mines, extensive expropriations in land and industry, major increases 
in industrial wages, fixed consumer goods prices, and worker participation 
in running of state-controlled industries (Stallings 1978, pp. 125-30; 
Schamis 2002). 

By 1973, Chileans had to live with massive inflation, persistent short- 
ages of consumer goods, and a major balance of payment crisis (see fig. 
1 and table 1), yet high electoral turnouts for Popular Unity in 1973 
showed that Allende’s economic program was more popular than ever 
among the masses (Oppenheim 1993, p. 97). Allende’s policies, however, 
antagonized large segments of the landed upper classes and the Chilean 
business elite, as well as the U.S. government, which strongly objected 
to the nationalization of the copper mines. Initial attempts by business 
groups to reach a compromised solution were rebuffed by the Popular 
Unity government. Under the auspices of the “Monday Club” (which met 
over Monday lunches), Chile’s wealthiest business elites began to organize 
opposition to the Allende government. After the CIA-backed military coup 
of 1973, Monday Club participants were given prominent cabinet posi- 
tions under the dictatorship of General Augusto Pinochet (Silva 1996, pp. 
48—57). 
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Pinochet’s Revolution 


The military government was renowned both for its brutality and for its 
free-market economic policies, overseen by a group of U.S.-trained techn- 
ocrats known as the “Chicago Boys.” Under their guidance, the Chilean 
economy was subjected to a severe structural adjustment package. By 
1979, this orthodox approach toward fiscal deficits and inflation had 
evolved to become a full-fledged, radical neoliberal set of policies. Tariffs 
were reduced moderately beginning in 1975’and more drastically there- 
after (see the dramatic opening of the Chilean economy illustrated in fig. 
3). Public industries were privatized, and expropriated lands returned to 
their former owners. Labor legislation was revised to favor industrialists 
over workers, and social security was transformed into a system of private 
pensions. Monetary policy was redesigned according to the Chicago 
model: by pegging the Chilean peso to the dollar, rising and falling interest 
rates were supposed to allow Chile’s balance of payments to automatically 
adjust to fluctuations in the world economy (Foxley 1983, pp. 62—71; Silva 
1996, pp. 110-17). 

Chilean economic policy under Pinochet was uniquely radical for its 
day. Although the military dictatorship in Argentina emulated some Chi- 
lean policies, they were much less consistent: the Argentinian junta main- 
tained sectoral policies that supported particular business interests (such 
as protectionism), as well as a large fiscal deficit (Frieden 1991, p. 207). 
Moreover, Chile’s post-coup economic policies went against the reigning 
policy orthodoxy of the time, which was still Keynesian and develop- 
mentalist. During the 1970s, most Latin American nations were using 
access to cheap international credit to spend beyond their means, the 
exact opposite of what the Chicago Boys prescribed. 

Chile’s exceptional policy path has generated a proliferation of scholarly 
interpretations, all emphasizing different structural or ideological factors. 
In the interest of reconciling these views, Kurtz (1999) points out that 
Chile’s structural reform was fundamentally an incremental process, with 
different variables more or less important at different times. It was not 
until 1975 that the Chicago Boys rose to power, and not until several 
years later that Chilean economic policy had become identifiably “neo- 
liberal” The Chicago influence was a critical factor in shaping the overall 
direction of policies between 1975 and 1978—+the years that the Chilean 
neoliberal experiment was consolidated (Valdes 1995; Montecinos 1988). 
A recent comparative study of the dictatorships in Chile, Argentina, and 
Uruguay in the 1970s similarly suggests that Chile’s unique policy path 


* According to Frieden (1991), this monetary approach to the balance of payments 
was sometimes known as “global monetarism” (p. 158). 
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can largely be attributed to a uniquely powerful and ideologically coherent 
team of free-market technocrats, with a long-term vision for the Chilean 
economy: in neither of the other national cases did economists have such 
an overwhelming presence in top policy positions (Biglaiser 1999). 


The Rise of the Chicago Boys 


How did a group of Chicago-trained economists come to have so much 
influence in Chilean economic policy in the 1970s? Three factors coincided 
to make Chile’s technocratic experiment possible. First, a U.S. program 
for training Chilean economists at the University of Chicago became the 
ideological inspiration for a domestic social movement of economic elites. 
Second, an economic crisis in 1975 created the ideal conditions for the 
Chicago Boys to come to power at a time when negotiations with the 
IMF were vital to the regime’s survival. And third, the enormous con- 
centration of power in the hands of a single military 
leader—Pinochet—gave the Chicago Boys the autonomy to run economic 
policy as they saw fit. 

During the 1950s, a U.S. government program designed to combat a 
perceived leftist bias in Chilean economics established an exchange pro- 
gram between the private Catholic University and the economics de- 
partment at the University of Chicago. Between 1955 and 1964, 30 Chi- 
lean economists from the Catholic University were trained at the 
University of Chicago; most were converted to monetarism and free- 
market ideas. Similar Cold War programs were launched in Argentina 
and Colombia but were nowhere near as influential in the realm of policy 
as the Chilean Chicago Boys were to become (Biglaiser 2002; Valdés 1995, 
pp. 112—127, 181-83). 

At the time, Chicago was viewed as an eccentric outpost of free-market 
ideas that was on the margins of the reigning Keynesian consensus. But 
in the highly polarized political environment of Chile during the 1960s 
and early 1970s, the Chicago program found support within an important 
segment of Chilean big business. Some Chicago-trained economists re- 
turned to work as professors at the Catholic University; others found 
lucrative jobs within Chilean firms (Silva 1996, p. 74). A business organ- 
ization, known as the Inter-American Committee on Trade and Production 
(CICYP), helped finance a new campus for the School of Economics at 
the Catholic University and helped found the CESEC (Center for Social 
and Economic Studies), which served as a forum in which the Chicago 
Boys could disseminate their ideas to a broader public. After 1968, the 
news daily El Mercurio and the weekly Qué Pasa (both owned by a 
prominent business group active within the Monday Club) published ar- 
ticles on economic analysis that educated businessmen on the Chicago 
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point of view. Some of the Chicago Boys were also important participants 
in the Monday Club meetings, for which they prepared a postcoup re- 
covery plan. 

By the early 1970s, the Chicago project was not just an obscure U.S. 
Cold War program: it was an integral part of an indigenous social move- 
ment of dissatisfied economic elites. At first, the Chicago Boys had trouble 
finding political backing for their proposals. The political parties initially 
supporting the military regime included the Christian Democrats and the 
right-wing National Party, neither of which was “neoliberal” (Kurtz 1999; 
p. 406, Silva 1991, pp. 390-92). Pinochet’s principal rival for control of 
the military junta, air force commander General Gustavo Leigh, was a 
Keynesian (Biglaiser 1999, p. 12). As a result, during the first two years 
of the dictatorship, the influence of the Chicago Boys on economic policy 
was quite modest. 

Subsequently, however, the political fortunes of the Chicago Boys began 
to rise. In 1975, Pinochet appointed Chicago graduate Sergio de Castro 
as minister of the economy. The following year, de Castro rose to the even 
more important position of minister of finance, and fellow Chicago grad- 
uate Pablo Baraona took over at the head of the Economy Ministry. From 
1975 through 1982, a series of Chicago graduates headed the Chilean 
central bank. 

The circumstances that favored the Chicago-trained economists’ rise 
to positions of influence were both domestic and international. By 1975, 
inflation was getting worse, imported petroleum costs were rising, and 
the price of copper—Chile’s major export—was falling, which would cost 
Chile an estimated $1 billion a year in lost export earnings. Multilateral 
organizations and even the Paris Club were reluctant to lend to Chile 
because of the dictatorship’s human rights abuses. The IMF was, quite 
literally, Chile’s lender of last resort. Chile had entered into a standby 
arrangement with the IMF in 1974, but in part because of the unfavorable 
international environment, few of the Fund’s conditions had been met. 
Disappointed with Chile’s performance, in 1975 the Fund required a much 
harsher set of measures to restore price stability and external balance. 

For a combination of economic and political reasons, it made sense for 
Pinochet to place the Chicago Boys at the helm, where they could conduct 
their unique experiment in neoconservative economics. The Chicago Boys 
were the self-proclaimed experts on inflation—they were the “money doc- 
tors” who would cure Chile’s monetary ills. Their Chicago training fa- 
cilitated mutual understanding with IMF staff, which was notorious for 
its strong antiinflationary stance. They had a postcoup economic recovery 
plan ready for deployment (Silva 1996, p. 47). Finally, their policies were 
anathema to Pinochet’s main rival for power within the Chilean military, 
General Gustavo Leigh. 
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At the same time, the Chicago-inspired experiment was possible because 
Pinochet was a uniquely powerful and autonomous dictator. With the 
private sector and the old oligarchic regime devastated by Allende’s na- 
tionalizations, and struggles for power among different branches of the 
military quashed, the Pinochet regime was able to delegate tremendous 
responsibility to the Chicago Boys, who could carry out their programs 
with little political resistance (Portes 1997; Kurtz 1999, p. 409). This was 
not the case in either of the other Southern Cone dictatorships (Argentina 
and Uruguay), where nothing so extreme as the Allende presidency had 
occurred, and military power was either factionalized or divided among 
different branches of the armed forces (Biglaiser 1999). 

But even more important, no other Latin American country had ex- 
perienced the equivalent of the Chicago experiment—a long-term in- 
vestment in foreign economic ideas that became the core of a social move- 
ment of disgruntled economic elites. Had the Chicago Boys not been 
standing in the wings, ready to implement their ideas in the realm of 
policy, things in Chile might have turned out very differently. As it was, 
however, Chile found its place in history as a neoliberal pioneer. Only a 
few years later, it was joined by a nation on the other side of the world 
with which it apparently had little in common: Britain, where a similarly 
orthodox set of policy reforms was implemented under the administration 
of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. 


BRITAIN: MONETARISM AS A POLITICAL PLATFORM 


Not unlike the Chilean case, the rise of the neoliberal agenda in Britain 
came to be located in a powerful political platform, which was built on 
a complete repudiation of the entire postwar British social contract (Kal- 
dor 1983, p. 1), and drew strength from a number of powerful institutional 
bases in society and politics. 

Accounts of the British transition generally focus on the penetration of 
the state by “monetarist” ideas and their carriers in the wake of the con- 
servative electoral victory in 1979 (Hall 1992). However, any explanation 
focused purely on Thatcherism misses the fact that the seeds for “paradigm 
change” were planted in British society well before Margaret Thatcher 
came to power. As will be demonstrated below, institutional features of 
the British economic and social environment made British Keynesianism 
particularly vulnerable to the rhetoric of market discipline. In particular, 
England’s early dedication in promoting an open international financial 
order—firmly rooted in the political desire to maintain the international 
stature of the pound—created the conditions for a particularly low level 
of tolerance for inflation among the British financial world and the tech- 
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nocracy. Thus when the social consensus started breaking down in the 
late 1960s, with increasingly confrontational labor activism and spiraling 
inflation, monetarist arguments had some reason to resonate within British 
society. 


National Keynesianism and the Bretton Woods System 


From the 1940s until the mid-1970s, British economic policy was predi- 
cated upon the goal of full employment, which was to be achieved through 
fiscal policy, or via the manipulation of taxation and public spending. In 
this scheme, monetary policy played a supportive role, but, consistent 
with Keynes’s own beliefs, it was not expected to have much influence 
on the economy.’ In practice, Keynesian macroeconomic policies took the 
form of the famous “stop-go” cycles. Typically, the government would 
initiate a “go” process by cutting taxes, increasing public spending, and 
moderately loosening interest rates, thereby stimulating demand. When 
the expansion of activity ran into a trade deficit, and consequent balance- 
of-payment problems, the government would reverse its strategy and im- 
plement a bout of “stop.” 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, these domestic goals tended to conflict 
with Britain’s historical commitment to a strong pound. With Britain’s 
heritage as a first-rank colonial power, and consequently the pound’s role 
as the second international reserve currency, both prevailing policy frame- 
works and economic interests (at home and abroad) had a long history 
of bias in favor of an overvalued sterling. The imperative of currency 
defense bore an almost “moral” character for the political and adminis- 
trative class. The Labour Party, for instance, lived its implementation of 
a long-delayed devaluation of the sterling in 1967 as a political trauma 
(Harmon quoting Prime Minister Harold Wilson [1997, p. 51} see also 
Hall 1986, pp. 48—68). 

The British turn to monetarism, then, must be understood in relation 
to this particular macroeconomic history, articulated within a changing 
international context. First, the performance of the British economy after 
the 1973 oil shock was much worse than that of its main OECD coun- 
terparts. Reflationary efforts after 1973 generated massive budget deficits 
(over 7% of GDP in 1975). Combined with the government’s inability to 
control union demands for continuing increases in wages, the policy trig- 


* The consensus among postwar experts, as exemplified in the policy investigations 
of the Radcliffe committee where three prominent academic Keynesians testified (Har- 
rod, Kahn, and Kaldor; see H. M. Treasury 1959) and later by the theoretical work 
of Fleming (1962) and Mundell (1963), was that within a fixed exchange rate system, 
monetary policy was ineffective (Oliver 1997, p. 25—27). 
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gered a rapid acceleration of inflation. In 1975, unemployment broke the 
politically sensitive one million mark, and the consumer price index rose 
26% above its 1974 level, making inflation a major political issue (Hall 
1986, p. 120; Middleton 1996). Second, this dramatic macroeconomic de- 
terioration, coupled with the breakdown of the international financial 
system (which became official in 1972) drastically increased the specu- 
lation against the pound, thereby weakening the government’s margin of 
Maneuver on domestic matters.’ 


Monetarist Discourse in British Civil Society and Politics 

The impotence of the administrative establishment in the face of growing 
economic difficulties, the relative disengagement of academics lost in in- 
ternal theoretical quarrels, and the increased visibility and influence of 
actors and institutions associated with the financial markets, also created 
the conditions of an important movement of intellectual reconstruction. 
While there existed a significant tradition of intellectual anti-Keynesi- 
anism in Britain (recall Hayek’s controversies with Keynes during the 
1930s), for much of the postwar period it did not possess effective channels 
of diffusion. By the 1970s, however, the situation had changed and the 
discourse of market evangelism could rely on three particularly important 
institutional vehicles: the think tanks, the economic and financial press, 
and Britain’s financial sector, the City of London. 

The rise of the think tanks and conservative research institutes is an 
especially important development to consider in any explanation of the 
ascent of neoliberal ideas (Hall 1993; Cockett 1995; Dixon 1998). Postwar 
think tanks in Britain originally emerged as a reaction to the progovern- 
ment, antimarket, left-wing Keynesianism of (especially) Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and against the economic commitments and policies of the postwar 
Labour governments. This movement for a revival of classical liberalism 
crystallized in 1955 when members of the Conservative Party, together 
with a few captains of industry, created the Institute for Economic Affairs 
(LEA), a “libertarian” think tank devoted to the promotion of free-market 
views. During the 1960s and 1970s, the LEA published a series of pam- 
phlets and monographs applying free-market principles to a large variety 
of microeconomic problems, and helped spread neoliberal views toward 
a broad public in business, administration, and politics. Two later organ- 


’ Indeed, in an open economy with a floating exchange rate system, an important 
depreciation of the currency was now likely to trigger even more inflation, due to the 
rapid rise in the price of imported goods. This type of mechanism would prove es- 
pecially important in the case of Britain, which, partly as a result of a deep cultural 
commitment in favor of free trade, had maintained an exceptionally high level of 
economic openness throughout the postwar period (see fig. 3). 
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izations, the Center for Policy Studies (CPS) and the Adam Smith Institute 
(founded in 1974 and 1976, respectively) were conceived with a more 
directly political purpose in mind. The CPS, in particular, was essentially 
a lobbying organization, which lent critical support to the efforts of the 
right wing at reconstructing the Tory mainstream (Cockett 1995). 

There was no inevitability in the success of these ideas, however. The 
British research institutes, unlike their American counterparts, did not 
have access to institutionalized channels of entry into the British legis- 
lative process. Moreover, they tended to be relatively small organizations. 
Much of their political influence, then, was exerted informally, through 
the mediation of interpersonal networks. 

In many ways, the emergence of the think tanks on the public scene 
would not have been possible without a broader transformation in the 
organization of the British public sphere. Between the 1950s and the 
1970s, the locus of production of economic discourse slowly moved away 
from elite academics (who had controlled the journalistic field until then) 
toward a new generation of economic writers and columnists. Following 
the lead of the Financial Times, which catered to new audiences in the 
financial markets, the main newspapers started recruiting specialized ec- 
onomic commentators, many of whom also entertained close links with 
the think tanks and the conservative party (Parsons 1989). In contrast to 
the American mavericks, who were spreading the supply-side gospel 
across the Atlantic, the journalists who launched the “monetarist” crusade 
in Britain were a quite distinguished crowd, with widely respected cre- 
dentials. For instance, the two most prominent disseminators of anti- 
Keynesian ideas were indisputably well-connected members of the “es- 
tablishment”: Samuel Brittan, at the Financial Times, had been trained 
at Oxford University and at the Treasury and was also the brother of a 
high government official; Peter Jay, at the Times of London, was the son 
of a famous Keynesian mandarin and Oxford don, and the son-in-law of 
a future Labour prime minister James Callaghan). Furthermore, both of 
these personalities had started their careers as staunch defenders of the 
“old” paradigm and had come to embrace the new doctrine only gradually, 
out of disillusionment. 

Perhaps the most important vehicle for the monetarist views, however, 
was the network of financial institutions that comprise the City of Lon- 
don—Britain’s equivalent of Wall Street. In 1971, the government freed 
the financial sector from previously imposed restrictions on lending and 
interest rates and switched to a floating exchange rate system, which made 
capital movements much more volatile. This policy, combined with the 
rapid pace of financial innovation, stimulated the resurgence of the City 
as an international financial marketplace, and strengthened its political 
influence. Indeed, much of the crusade against the Keynesian establish- 
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ment was launched from the “bank reviews” and stockbroker offices, 
notably the monthly financial bulletins edited by the monetarist guru 
Gordon Pepper at Greenwell (Keegan 1984; Middleton 1998).' 

This movement was also channeled into the state via the traditional 
networks between the City and the administrative sphere—the Treasury 
and the Bank of England in particular. Since the mid-1960s, these insti- 
tutions had started to evolve from a body of generalist administrators 
into a staff of specialist economic professionals more sensitive to economic 
arguments (Coats 1981; Middleton 1998). Sympathy for monetarist 
ideas—that is, the tendency to regard inflation as a monetary phenome- 
non, which warrants a tight control of the money supply—was first ev- 
ident in the traditional “ally” of the financial sector, the Bank of England: 
in an attempt to appease the markets, the institution adopted internal 
monetary targets in 1973 and public ones in 1976 (Hall 1986, p. 97). 

The changing internal make-up of the Treasury provided another ve- 
hicle. While the 1960s had seen a rapid expansion of those branches of 
government that dealt with the domestic economy (with the creation of 
a short-lived Department of Economic Affairs in 1964), administrative 
developments during the 1970s were much more concerned with building 
up expertise in the area of international finance, which enhanced the access 
of financial interests to the core of the state. In this process of institutional 
transformation, which continued through the 1980s as financial liberali- 
zation proceeded apace and alternative sources of influence (such as the 
unions) were ruthlessly crushed, the concerns and preferences of inter- 
national investors were more effectively and directly channeled toward 
the economic policy machinery (Baker 1999, pp. 87—88). 

The growing influence of the City on national economic policy is ex- 
emplified by the ill-fated Alternative Economic Strategy (AES), an ap- 
proach defended by a group of Cambridge University professors and 
Labour politicians from the early 1970s on, which had recommended the 
imposition of capital controls as a way to counter the destabilizing effects 
of capital mobility on the British economy. Failure of the AES to gain 
influence, however, is a testimony to the fact that no British government 
was ready to alter one of the world’s most liberal financial regulations 
and depart from their “historic commitment to maintain London’s position 
as an international financial center” (Helleiner 1994, p. 99). 


* In 1977, e.g., the London magazine the Economist characterized Gordon Pepper as 
the “chief prophet of the new monetarist orthodoxy” (“A Dose of Pepper for the London 
Market,” November 26). 
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The Speculation against the Pound and the End of Keynesian Politics 


By the mid-1970s, then, economic liberalism possessed an influential con- 
stituency in British society and economy, and was Increasingly seen as an 
acceptable element of political discourse. Moreover, mistrust against the 
state did not only come from business and finance. It was further but- 
tressed, on the popular side, by successive governments’ poor management 
of industrial relations through income policies, which gradually “turned 
labor unions into public antagonists with the state,” and created a situation 
of permanent social conflict bound to infuriate the electorate (Hall 1986, 
p. 84; Durcan et al. 1983; Gourevitch et al. 1984; Overbeek 1990). The 
deadlock led to the wage-push of the late 1960s and the wave of strikes 
of the next decade, which culminated in the widely unpopular “winter of 
discontent” of 1979. As figure 4 shows, the number of days lost to strikes 
and workouts increased dramatically during the period, and remained 
very high even compared to France. 

In this context, ideological polarization between the parties reached an 
all-time high (Beer 1982). While Labour fell momentarily under the spell 
of the “New Left,” the Conservative Party formally embraced a free- 
market program in 1970 (Thompson 1996). The Heath government, which 
Hall (1986) considers to be the “starting point of the British journey toward 
monetarism,” was elected on a nascent neoliberal platform in 1970. The 
two subsequent Labour administrations (1974—79) also accomplished some 
important steps in a conservative direction. Acknowledging implicitly its 
inability to stimulate growth through the manipulation of public spending, 
Labour after 1976 presided over the gradual desacralization of fiscal policy 
as the main tool of economic policy, the abandonment of the full em- 
ployment objective, and the introduction of money supply targets (Cairn- 
cross 1996; Thain and Wright 1995). Thus one of the most respected 
commentators on the British economy, and a loud participant in the mo- 
netarist campaign, Financial Times journalist Samuel Brittan (1983, p. 
100), wrote: “However much they were denounced by Labour in oppo- 
sition, the most characteristic features of financial Thatcherism were also 
pursued by the last Labour government from 1976 to 1979, with only 
modest backsliding in the period approaching the 1979 election.” 

It is particularly noteworthy that the turn toward austerity in 1976 was 
also determined by the intervention of international constituencies. As 
pointed out earlier, Britain had inherited an overvalued currency from 
the fixed exchange rate system, which made it extremely vulnerable to 
speculative attacks. In the midst of the 1976 macroeconomic crisis, pres- 
sures against the pound mounted to such a point that the Callaghan 
government had to seek external financing from the IMF and foreign 
central banks (the Bundesbank in particular). Suspicious of Labour’s will- 
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FIG. 4.—Number of working days lost to stnkes, France (solid diamonds) and Britain 
(open squares), 1970-85. The traditional and more correct measure is the number of days 
lost to strikes per thousand workers; however, in the absence of coherent employment 
measures, we use the absolute number of lost working days Because Britain was a smaller 
economy than France, we believe that our argument regarding the discrepancy in industnal 
conflict between the two countries during the period under consideration is vindicated Data 
are from the International Labor Organization and Walsh (1982). 


ingness to adopt a tough domestic stance, however, those institutions made 
their intervention dependent upon Britain’s commitment to a stabilization 
package including strict monetary targets and spending cuts (Schamis 
2002, p. 92; Helleiner 1994, p. 125). 

Labour’s “conversion” to monetarism stemmed more from the necessity 
to appease the financial markets and secure U.S. support and IMF as- 
sistance than from sincere conviction (Keegan 1984; Smith 1987; Hall 
1992; Thain and Wright 1995). Yet neoliberal ideas also received key 
support from some important segments of the economic technocracy, es- 
pecially those that were closely networked with the foreign financing 
institutions behind the package (Le., IMF, U.S. Department of the Trea- 
sury, Bundesbank). Taking advantage of the perceived threat posed by 
the “uncontrollable” forces of the financial markets, on the one hand, and 
the “irresponsibility” of the trade unions, on the other, some senior officials 
also saw in the externally imposed austerity plan a means to replace the 
failing domestic solutions of wages policy and industrial strategy and to 
regain initiative in the economic policy debate (Helleiner 1994, p. 130). 


Thatcherism and the Politics of Articulation 


If Britain’s “monetarist turn” somewhat predated the Conservative elec- 
toral victory of 1979, Thatcherism’s critical innovation was to bring self- 
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confidence to a pragmatic and still experimental shift—that is, to articulate 
“retrenchment” with a full-blown ideology for a national revival, under- 
pinned by a strong conviction in the Hayekian and Friedmanite doctrines, 
an almost visceral distaste for inflation, and a ferocious desire to break 
the power of the labor unions (which was confirmed in successive pieces 
of repressive labor legislation during the 1980s). The uncompromising 
character of her economic program, which Thatcher authoritatively main- 
tained in the midst of the worst economic recession in decades, cannot 
be understood without reference to these ideological elements. Ruling 
together with a small number of enthusiastic monetarists as economic 
ministers and personal advisers, she organized the systematic implemen- 
tation of an agenda of deflation, privatization, deregulation, and down- 
sizing of the public sector. 

Although Thatcher’s monetarism eventually softened into a more prag- 
matic stance, the ideology produced some very lasting effects. Perhaps 
the most significant change brought about by Thatcher’s articulation of 
the neoliberal creed was a shift in the avowed objectives of economic 
policy, with the money supply (believed to be the main feeder of inflation), 
and public-sector borrowing replacing output and unemployment as the 
main goals of governmental action. By signaling publicly the unwilling- 
ness of the Treasury to use public expenditures to reflate the economy 
and turning, instead, toward massive privatizations as a means to raise 
public revenues, the government turned away from the economic rationale 
that had supported the British social contract since World War IL 


The Social and Political Roots of Monetarism 


In a famous paper, Albert Hirschman argued that “inflation is a highly 
technical and at the same time a highly political problem” (1963, p. 163) 
whose roots have to be found in patterns of social conflict. The cases just 
discussed suggest that where such conflict exists, the political solution is 
likely to be radical. Neoliberalism entered Chile and Britain through the 
monetarist path, as an enterprise to rid those countries of inflation and 
to crush the perceived causes of price increases—union demands in 
particular. 

In Mexico and France, on the other hand, the main economic problem 
was perceived to lie in the insufficient adaptation of the economy to 
international challenges. The turn to neoliberal economic policies was 
largely pragmatic and motivated in great part by international integration. 
As we argue below, part of the similarity in these two countries’ transition 
processes can be traced back to similar features of their governance re- 
gimes after the Second World War, most notably the role of the state in 
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organizing economic growth via the use of credit, the autonomy and power 
of the technocracy, and a relatively weak labor sector (Loriaux 1997a). 


MEXICO: FREE-MARKET TECHNOCRATS IN A SINGLE-PARTY 
STATE 


As in many other developing countries, the Third World debt crisis of 
the 1980s generated the conditions leading to Mexico’s adoption of free- 
market reforms. The debt crisis both created material incentives for 
market-oriented reforms, and also helped propel a new team of U.S.- 
trained economists in charge of Mexican economic policy—economists 
who believed in the correctness of liberalizing policies (Centeno 1994; 
Babb 2001). In contrast to Chile, however, these technocrats were neither 
political outsiders nor the organic intellectuals of the bourgeoisie. Rather, 
they were insiders who saw international financial pressures as an op- 
portunity to advance both their political careers and their particular 
ideological program. 


Mexican Economy and Society, 1940—82 


As in Chile, postwar economic policy in Mexico was founded on the ideal 
of industrial development promoted by a strong state. Mexican devel- 
opmentalism included a system of tariffs for protecting domestic indus- 
tries, an array of government-run monopolies (including petroleum, tele- 
communications, and electricity), and government intermediation for the 
financing of Mexican firms. These policies were apparently successful 
During Mexico’s famous “stabilizing development” period (1952—70), ec- 
onomic growth averaged over 6% per year, while inflation was maintained 
at impressively low levels (see table 1). 

In stark contrast to Chile, Mexican developmentalism was founded on 
a harsh but effective system for controlling social and political conflict. 
From 1929 onward, the country was ruled by a single party with a series 
of different names (most recently, the oxymoronic “Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party”). In the 1920s and 1930s, workers, peasants, and “popular” 
sectors were incorporated within the party, which was supposed to me- 
diate among the interests of different social sectors. After 1940, however, 
this corporatist infrastructure was increasingly used as a means of con- 
trolling organized dissent from below as the private sector, foreign in- 
vestors, government elites, and burgeoning middle classes benefited from 
strong and sustained economic growth (Middlebrook 1995; Hansen 1971). 
As a result, social and labor unrest in Mexico was remarkably low 
throughout the period following World War I (see fig. 2). Formal political 
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pluralism was a mask for a de facto one-party system that fended off 
electoral challenge through a skillful combination of pork-barrel politics, 
electoral fraud, and outright repression (Middlebrook 1995; Hansen 1971). 
Unlike the dictaduras (dictatorships) seen elsewhere in Latin America, 
Mexico was jokingly referred to as a “dictablanda,” or “soft dictatorship.” 

The political stability upon which the “Mexican Miracle” was built 
began to falter in the late 1960s. The famous 1968 massacre of demon- 
strating students in Tlatelolco Plaza reinforced the impression that the 
ruling party was rapidly losing legitimacy. At the same time, observers 
of the Mexican economy began to speak of the “exhaustion” of the import 
substitution model—although the signs of exhaustion were neither as clear 
nor as early as they were in Chile (Solfs 1973, p. 8; Reynolds 1977). A 
new model had to be found, and at a time when statist economic policies 
were still in vogue around the world, Mexico began to pursue a “populist” 
form of capitalism under the presidencies of Echeverría (1970-76) and 
López Portillo (1976-82) (Bazdresch and Levy 1991). Although Echeverría 
focused more on social programs and education, and López Portillo more 
on investing in Mexico’s increasingly lucrative state-owned petroleum 
industry, both presidents enormously increased government spending. 

The vast government expenditures of the 1970s were made possible by 
developments in the international economy that gave the Mexican gov- 
ernment unprecedented access to international financing. The “reglobal- 
ization” of financial markets facilitated financing through loans from First 
World banks (and, later, portfolio investors; see Frieden 1991). In general, 
the 1970s were a decade of immoderate lending by international banks 
and foreign investors and imprudent levels of external borrowing in Latin 
America and other parts of the developing world, and Mexico was no 
exception: by 1982, the debt stood at over 36% of Mexico’s GDP, or 92.4 
billion U.S. dollars (Gil Dfaz 1984; Bazdresch and Levy 1991, pp. 
246-149). 

By the early 1980s, Mexico and other developing countries were in- 
extricably dependent on international financial markets—a dependence 
for which they would pay dearly. Skyrocketing international interest rates 
after 1979 made debt burdens increasingly unmanageable (Loriaux 1997a 
p. 13; Maxfield 1997a). In August, 1982, the Mexican finance minister 
informed the U.S. government, the IMF, and the world financial com- 
munity that Mexico would be unable to meet its debt payments. Thus, 
Mexico had the honor of inaugurating the beginning of the Third World 
debt crisis. After 1982, the country underwent a nearly complete reversal 
of its postwar tradition of interventionist policymaking. 
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Mexico’s Move to Free Markets 


In contrast to Chile, no military coup preceded Mexico’s neoliberal tran- 
sition. Although business in Mexico was mobilized in support of the gov- 
ernment’s liberalizing program (Thacker 2000), the original impetus for 
neoliberal reforms did not come from the private sector, but from within 
a single-party state under increasingly strong international pressures. Mex- 
ican neoliberalism was bureaucratic rather than political in origin. 

Mexican liberalization proceeded in stages. The first was a period of 
structural adjustment measures, conducted under the auspices of an IMF 
program, beginning in 1982. This period was characterized by the im- 
position of fiscal and monetary austerity, and the beginnings of a gradual 
and selective opening to free trade and other market mechanisms. The 
second period, which began around 1985, was one of “structural re- 
forms”—in other words, of recognizably “neoliberal” policies. This phase 
was marked by a much more radical opening to free trade (see fig. 3), 
and the imposition of a host of other liberalizing reforms associated with 
the administration of Carlos Salinas (1988—94). The financial system was 
liberalized, and policy toward foreign investors was modified such that 
foreign firms could acquire up to 100% ownership in publicly traded 
Mexican firms (Moffett 1989, p. A11). Amendments to Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution effectively ended Mexico’s revolutionary history of 
land reform and opened Mexican lands to purchase by private investors, 
both domestic and foreign (Córdoba 1994, pp. 256—57). And in 1994, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) was put into effect, 
obligating Mexico to lower tariffs and eliminate nontariff barriers on goods 
imported from the United States and Canada. 

How did Mexico undergo this radical turnaround from the free-spend- 
ing “populism” of the 1970s to the free-market capitalism of the 1990s? 
There is no doubt that international factors played a critical role. In 
particular, the globalization of finance in the 1970s, and the consequent 
Third World debt crisis, created a new set of constraints and opportunities 
for Mexican policy makers. This had two outstanding consequences for 
Mexican policy: first, the internationalization and professionalization of 
Mexican economic policy makers; second, the creation of significant ma- 
terial incentives to pursue neoliberal policies. 

For most of Mexico’s postrevolutionary history, economic policy was 
made by amateurs—-self-taught lawyers (or occasionally engineers) with 
little or no formal training in economics. Beginning in the late 1950s, 
however, professional economists began to move into higher-level policy 
positions. This process of professionalization was accelerated during the 
1970s, as foreign loans flowed with ever-greater rapidity into the coffers 
of the Mexican government. It was increasingly a particular kind of econ- 
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omist that was most favored: namely, the kind with a graduate degree 
from a foreign university. These young technocrats were fluent in English 
and had important old-school ties with foreign banks and multilateral 
institutions (Babb 2001). 

In 1981, rising international interest rates and falling international pe- 
troleum prices were leading to speculation about the impending deval- 
uation of the peso and widespread capital flight. Different factions of 
foreign-trained economists within the Mexican policy bureaucracy favored 
distinct approaches to Mexico’s blossoming debt crisis: a group of “radical 
developmentalists” associated with the Lépez Portillo government (many 
trained at Cambridge University) and an opposing group of fiscal and 
monetary conservatives (mostly trained in the United States). 

A critical event in determining which group of technocrats prevailed 
was President Lépez Portillo’s selection of Miguel de la Madrid as the 
ruling party’s official candidate for the presidency—essentially anointing 
him as Mexico’s future president. At a time when multilateral agencies, 
foreign lenders, and government officials all needed to be mobilized to 
help bail Mexico out, de la Madrid was an ideal candidate: he had a 
master’s degree in public administration from Harvard University. 

Even before assuming the presidency in November 1982, de la Madrid 
was allowed to appoint two Yale-trained economists to head the Finance 
Ministry and Mexico’s Central Bank. The newly appointed finance min- 
ister, Jestis Silva Herzog, immediately began to steer the Mexican gov- 
ernment toward a negotiated settlement with the IMF, the U.S. Treasury, 
and the banks. This course was vehemently opposed by the “radical” 
Cambridge graduates, who favored imposing capital controls and were 
even rumored to be discussing forming a debtor nations’ cartel and de- 
faulting. With the IMF and U.S. Treasury on their side, the Yale-trained 
fiscal conservatives prevailed. In return for the financial support of these 
external organizations, Mexico pledged to implement a package of harsh 
IMF structural adjustment measures (Kraft 1984, p. 46). 

Toward the middle of the 1980s, Mexico’s commitment to fiscal and 
monetary austerity was expanded to become a full-fledged neoliberal pro- 
gram, complete with widespread privatization and the lifting of tariff 
barriers. Once again, international circumstances favored the policy pro- 
gram of those supporting a more market-oriented course. On the issue of 
free trade, there were deep disagreements regarding the speed and depth 
of the trade opening: on one side were the fiscally conservative devel- 
opmentalists within the Ministry of Commerce and on the other the “free 
traders” in the Mexican Central Bank (Heredia 1996). Aligned on the side 
of free trade was central banker and University of Chicago graduate, 
Francisco Gil Diaz, who mobilized numerous allies in other branches of 
public administration—almost all of them with graduate training in ec- 
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onomics from the United States. In 1984, the Central Bank began to 
disseminate policy proposals in favor of accelerated trade opening. Later 
that year, the World Bank granted Mexico the first Trade Policy Loan in 
the bank’s history; under its terms, Mexico was provided a series of loans 
in return for comprehensive trade liberalization. In 1986, the Reagan 
administration further strengthened the hand of international financial 
institutions and free traders within the Mexican government by announc- 
ing that it would not negotiate on Mexico’s behalf with international 
banks unless Mexico “implemented substantive structural reforms” and 
arrived at a new agreement with the IMF (Economist 1986, p. 81). 

With such powerful international allies to help them argue their case, 
the free-trade technocrats within the Mexican government prevailed. In 
1987 the Mexican government implemented a program of trade liberal- 
ization that was essentially a prelude to NAFTA. That this program went 
even beyond the requirements of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) showed that the technocrats who implemented these pol- 
icies were not being forced against their will: they believed in them. As 
one Financial Times correspondent observed, “Mexico went much further 
in reducing its trade barriers than the [World Bank] required. .. . The 
two sides agree on almost everything. ... World Bank economists and 
Mexican officials often spend weekends together brainstorming on policy 
issues. Many are graduates of the same U.S. universities, and friends” 
(Fraser 1992, p. 7). 

The U.S.-trained economists whose views emerged during the De la 
Madrid administration were promoted to top policy positions during the 
subsequent administrations of Carlos Salinas (1988—94) and Ernesto Ze- 
dillo (1994—2000). Thus, in the ensuing years, Mexico’s free-market policy 
path was consolidated. 


Neoliberal Transitions in Developing Countries: Some Lessons from 
Mexico 
When compared to other nations, Mexico’s neoliberal transition had some 
unusual features. For one thing, the Mexican single-party system, coupled 
with weak democratic institutions, strong corporatism, and a powerful 
centralized presidency, insulated technocratic policy makers from political 
pressures and enabled them to carry through reforms more quickly than 
would be tolerated in most full-fledged democracies (Centeno 1994; Shad- 
len 2000). Developing nations with stronger democratic traditions are 
likely to have neoliberal transitions that are neither as rapid, nor as com- 
plete, nor as technocratic as they were in Mexico. 

But despite these particularly “Mexican” features of the Mexican case, 
it is also typical of developing countries in an important respect: namely, 
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in that neoliberal reforms were initiated during the Third World debt 
crisis, when governments became more vulnerable to external pressures. 
The debt crisis, in turn, must be conceived as part of the larger historical 
process of financial globalization, which has changed the structure of 
constraints and opportunities within which governments must operate. 


FRANCE: PRAGMATIC NEOLIBERALISM IN THE CONTEXT OF 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


The move to freer markets was less “dramatic” in France than in the 
other three cases. It was neither associated with a strong political move- 
ment, as in Britain, nor sustained by authoritarian political will, as in 
Chile, nor imposed in the wake of debt relief, as in Mexico. Conducted 
with little rhetorical fanfare, France’s iberalization was nevertheless very 
real. After 1983, successive governments dismantled remaining price con- 
trols, removed restrictions on labor and financial markets, brought down 
trade barriers through further integration with Europe, privatized public 
enterprises, and pursued a policy of “Franc fort” which, by keeping interest 
rates high, condemned the country to a slow—but noninflation- 
ary—growth well into the mid-1990s. 

The other notable feature about France is that the departure from the 
country’s tradition of “social colbertism” was effected by left-wing coa- 
litions, in power for much of the period under scrutiny here (1981-86; 
1988-93; 1997-2002). Elected in 1981 on the promise to restore growth 
through the active use of state intervention, the Socialist Party soon aban- 
doned the euphoria of its first year in power and came to preside over a 
long decade of austerity in macroeconomic affairs and a gradual dis- 
tancing from the national tradition of central industrial planning (Hall 
1986). In 1991 one of France’s foremost high functionaries gave a disil- 
lusioned verdict: the glorious days of France’s model of economic gov- 
ernance, whereby “the state commands to the economy in the name of 
political ambition and social progress,” were gone (Albert 1991, p. 266). 


The French Political Economy in Transition 


The development of the French political economy in the post-World War 
II period is familiar enough. Partly out of an effort to appease the highly 
confrontational political context that had emerged from War World L, 
as well as out of a fervent modernizing drive, whereby public authorities 
sought to overcome the perceived economic backwardness of the country, 
postwar governments committed to a policy of economic volontcrisme 
identified with mercantilist policies of industrial development (Kuisel 
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1981; Hayward 1986). In a country with a long tradition of defiance 
against free competition, this program of rattrapage was administered 
from above by centrally administered institutions of economic manage- 
ment, such as the Central Planning Agency, the Ministry of Finance, and 
nationalized enterprises (Fourquet 1980; Hall 1986). 

The entire French economic management system in the postwar period 
was thus geared toward the objective of rapid and sustained growth. The 
technical implementation of expansion, however, was very un-Keynesian.° 
In fact, France until 1975 was one of the most “virtuous” of all OECD 
countries regarding public deficit and had one the lowest ratios of gov- 
ernment debt to GDP of all major industrialized countries (Hayward 1986, 
pp. 220-21). The French practice was characterized by a credit-based 
economy, whereby the state, via the constellation of public and semipublic 
institutions around the Treasury (including three large state-owned deposit 
banks), provided investment subsidies in the form of cheap loans to the 
economy (Zysman 1983; Loriaux 1991). 

The institutional “bias for growth” in French economic policy was also 
rooted in the political elites’ deep concern about the social and electoral 
consequences of high unemployment. In a country where the Communist 
Party represented more than 20% of the electorate through the late 1960s, 
the uncontrolled explosion of worker militancy—as experienced during 
the strikes of 1947, and later 1968—-served as a forceful reminder of the 
power of the working class. The political emphasis on mitigating social 
conflict by “delivering” expansion and channeling energies toward na- 
tional modernization help explain why deflation did not seem, at least at 
first, like a viable option when the economic situation started to go sour 
at the beginning of the 1970s (Goodman 1992; Loriaux 1991). 

The other reason is that notwithstanding the now commonplace caution 
about the downside of excessive state involvement in the economy, the 
course upon which the country had embarked in 1946 had produced quite 
remarkable results. The performance of the French economy during the 
first three decades of the postwar period was one of the best among all 
OECD countries. For a time, France even seemed immune to the inter- 
national crisis associated with the first oil shock in 1973, continuing to 
grow at nearly 3% in 1974, while the rest of the OECD remained stuck 
at 0.3%. 


*It is now well known that the impact of Keynesian ideas in France was greatly 
delayed First, the general prescription for an active role of the state (through industrial 
policy, e.g.) was old news in the land of Colbert and was thus not perceived as rev- 
olutionary (Rosanvallon 1989; Dobbin 1993). Second, the use of budget deficits ran 
against the traditional fiscal conservatism of elite administrators at the Ministry of 
Finance. 
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Early Responses to the Slump 


The passage to a floating exchange rate system in 1972 triggered a fun- 
damental reevaluation of the French political economy regime. Indeed, 
and in contrast to Britain, domestic adjustment under Bretton Woods 
had been traditionally born by the exchange rate, which successive French 
governments had selectively manipulated in order to favor export-led 
growth. As the British case showed, however, under floating rates un- 
controlled currency depreciation stood a greater risk of becoming infla- 
tionary (Loriaux 1991, pp. 24-31). . 

This new international logic came to be experienced firsthand in the 
middle of the 1970s. The right-wing government’s initial reaction to the 
worldwide slump had been to stimulate the economy with a reflation 
package. Helped by a healthier macroeconomic record than many of its 
neighbors, unhampered by an independent central bank imposing restric- 
tive monetary policies (as in the United States and Germany), or by IMF 
conditionality (as in Britain), and under strong political pressure to reflate, 
France in 1975 embarked on a much more expansionary policy than its 
major trading partners. However, in the absence of a comparable strategy 
elsewhere, this course of action rapidly ran into trouble, with the franc 
being forced to pull out of what was then the European monetary snake 
and threatening to start a new spiral of inflation and depreciation.” In 
1976, President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing drew the consequences of the 
debacle and replaced Prime Minister Jacques Chirac with the “best econ- 
omist in France’—conservative economics professor Raymond Barre. 

In many ways, the appointment of Barre signaled the end of the “French 
model” (with the exception, of course, of the years between 1981 and 1983, 
when France tried to revive its “third way”—and failed miserably). The 
policies implemented after 1976 (and, even more, 1978) were decisively 
shaped by the constraint of European economic integration (with the 
humiliation of the franc’s pullout of the snake serving as an example not 
to be repeated), as well as by the desire to emulate Germany’s policy 
successes (McNamara 1998, pp. 69-70). This critical emphasis on an- 
choring France more firmly in the international (and, in particular, Eu- 
ropean) economy after the mid-1970s appears quite clearly in the lower 
portion of figure 3. In essence, European integration pegged France to 
the country in Europe with the most restrictive monetary pol- 
icy—Germany—despite the incurring social costs in terms of high levels 
of unemployment. Monetarism in the French context was thus imposed 
largely as a by-product of European integration—much less (as in Britain) 
as a way to solve distributional conflict. 


© The “snake” is the Common European currency float. 
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The other area in which the French model came under attack was 
microeconomics. With the deepening of the economic crisis, the volontarist 
impulse of modernization started losing its imperious character. After the 
1978 legislative election, Barre unveiled a set of policies that dismantled 
price controls, brought down restraints on the business sector, and reduced 
state subsidies to nationalized industries and ailing firms. All these changes 
signaled a decisive radicalization in favor of a restoration of the mech- 
anisms of the market economy. In a context highly charged with the 
consciousness of international competition (with Japanese and American 
consumer goods flooding the market), the perception was that only a 
market economy could force French business to make the necessary ad- 
justment to restore its competitiveness abroad. 


The Failure of Keynesianism in One Country 


Although the conservative government had initiated the breakdown of 
the French model of macro- and microeconomic regulation, the victory 
of the United Left at the 1981 presidential and legislative elections sug- 
gested that a complete reversal of course was very likely. Implementing 
its program of “redistributive Keynesianism” in macroeconomics (to be 
achieved via public sector hires, reduction of the workweek, longer va- 
cation time, increases in social transfers) and restoring the state’s role in 
microeconomics (via a nationalization program and a return to active 
industrial policy), the first socialist-communist government initially turned 
toward demand stimulation as a solution for pulling the economy out of 
the crisis. 

Although the policy experienced some (limited) domestic success, par- 
ticularly on the unemployment front (Hall 1986, p. 195), it was also met 
by considerable levels of capital flight and a huge trade deficit, both of 
which fed a massive movement of speculation against the franc (see fig. 
1). Between 1981 and 1983, the French currency had to be devalued three 
times, and was almost forced out of the European Monetary System 
(EMS). In the face of such massive external turmoil, in March 1983 the 
government announced an austerity plan of tax increases and spending 
cuts aimed at curbing inflation and restoring the balance of payments 
situation. 

Like the British decision to accept the IMF package in 1976, the So- 
cialists’ turn toward “rigorous” (the program was called the rigueur) ec- 
onomic policies in 1983 was not inevitable. France, in fact, could have 
gone another way. For one thing, the move to austerity would have dra- 
matic political consequences, ultimately splitting the governing majority 
and throwing the Communists in the opposition. Second, alternatives to 
the rigueur seemed possible still. In fact, an economic plan designed to 
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insulate the national economy from international pressures through in- 
creases in tariffs and capital controls was hotly debated.” 

Given prior experiences and the political imperative of European in- 
tegration, however, this other, more autarkic, policy appeared very risky. 
Austerity was pressed forcefully not only by segments of the government 
and the high administration (such as the then-director of the French 
Treasury, Michel Camdessus), who feared the country’s depleted reserves 
would be insufficient to resist another speculative attack,” but also by 
foreign institutions, most prominently France’s European part- 
ners—worried at the perspective of a collapse of the EMS—and the U.S. 
government, which from the very beginning had regarded the French 
experiment with considerable skepticism (Helleiner 1994, pp. 140-41). 

In that respect, the broader significance of the French government’s 
about-face, beyond its character of urgent response to a very pressing 
crisis, lies not so much in the implementation of austerity itself, as in the 
exclusion of alternatives. In 1983, the establishment of a new policy regime 
was understood as a vital discipline for a successful insertion of France 
into the European and international economies in a highly volatile en- 
vironment, and from then on it took precedence over other commitments 
(e.g., democratic equality or full employment). Nothing is a better testi- 
mony to this abandonment of political vision in the name of economic 
efficiency than the narrowing of the ideological gap between the left and 
the right, whose economic stance became barely distinguishable during 
the 1980s ([héret 1991). 

In spite of a dominant political discourse that remains highly defiant 
of market liberalism, and considerable intellectual and popular turmoil 
around the pensée umique (single doctrine) of the governing elite and the 
Bank of France (itself recently prolonged by a powerful social movement 
against “globalization”; see Meunier 2000), France has thus proceeded 
apace in reforming its institutions to meet the discipline of the global 
markets (Schmidt 1996; Gordon and Meunier 2001). The program of “pri- 
vatization” of publicly owned companies, started by right-wing govern- 
ments in 1986—88 and 1993—97 but later extended by the returning So- 
cialists, the liberalization of the financial sector (completed in 1986), the 
establishment of central bank independence (1993), and the commitment 
to the Maastricht target limiting budget deficits to 3% of GDP—but also 


" Between 1982 and the spring of 1983, a number of government members and pres- 
idential advisers —nicknamed the “evening visitors” because of their tendency to meet 
with the president at night—actively promoted a strategy of protectionism, tight 
exchange controls, and exit from the EMS (Helleiner 1994, p. 143; Attali 1983). 

4 See Helleiner (1994, p. 194). Camdessus was subsequently director of the IMF from 
1986 to 2000. 
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a number of microeconomic initiatives destined to “flexibilize” an economy 
and labor market perceived as too “rigid” (Schmidt 1997, p. 40}—must 
thus be seen in light of this pragmatic conviction of the governing elite 
that only market-based policy instruments can allow the French economy 
to survive in a neoliberal international economic order. 


The Vehicles of the Neoliberal Transformation in France 


Still, there remains something puzzling about the transformation, which 
took place in the homeland of state-led development. However dramatic, 
real-world “encounters” with the new environment of the post—Bretton 
Woods era (such as the 1976 and 1983 crises) are only part of the expla- 
nation of the French commitment to neoliberalism. Indeed, neoliberal 
ideas did not possess strong organizational bases in French society (in 
contrast with Britain or the United States). There is no French equivalent 
to the influence of the British newspapers and financial sector or to the 
role of U.S. think tanks. Neither has the French right wing been really 
comparable to the ideological movements, which brought Margaret 
Thatcher and Ronald Reagan to power.” 

The French revolution, indeed, was much more silent. It took place 
without much fanfare, behind the scenes, within the technocracy and the 
political elite. Nor did it encounter much social opposition: with the left 
in power during much of the period, the unions were essentially pacified 
(Chapman et al. 1998). To be sure, neoliberalism had its preachers, iden- 
tified as the Nouveaux économistes. For the most part, however, they 
remained isolated and were never able to generate a true social movement 
behind their ideas nor to motivate the business world to lend them fi- 
nancial support (Fourcade-Gourinchas 2000). Instead, neoliberalism in 
France emerged as a process of pragmatic normalization that was carried 
in the name of modernity and progress. In particular, the higher admin- 
istration (both in the generalist and technical grades) came to see in the 
internationalization of the French economy (via integration with Europe 
in particular) the means to pursue its historic mission of modernization 
and free the “stalled society” (Crozier 1973) from its rigidities. From the 
1970s on, this shift in orientation was perceivable, for instance, in the 
transformations of economics teaching at the prestigious National School 
of Administration (ENA), which started to follow a neoliberal orientation 
(Kesler 1985, pp. 393-94; also see Lebaron [2000] on the evolution of the 
National School of Statistics and Economic Administration, or ENSAE). 


> As a matter of fact, the only minister of finance who tried to claim his 
affitation with free market ideas, Alain Madelin, was promptly fired in August 1995 
after only three months in office. 
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Compounded with the politicians’ tendency to defer to the high admin- 
istration in matters of policy making and with the fact that a great pro- 
portion of the governmental elite (esp. ministers, secretaries of state, and 
members of ministerial cabinets) is also composed of high functionaries,“ 
these facts suggest that a fairly large sector of the state had been exposed 
to the new economic ideas by the time the socialists assumed power 
(Théret 1991, pp. 363-66). 


GLOBAL TRENDS, NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, AND INDIVIDUAL 
PERCEPTIONS 


This article has been a study in global trends and national peculiarities. 
The four countries we examined diverge on a number of critical char- 
acteristics, such as political regime, level of economic development, and 
cultural tradition regarding the role of the state versus the market. These 
differences notwithstanding, in many respects Chile, Mexico, Britain, and 
France converged toward a set of economic policies that emphasized the 
role of markets in economic regulation, promoted the free trade of goods 
and capital, and prioritized the fight against inflaton, increasingly by 
means of an independent central banking institution.” 


Social Learning in the Global Village 


Our case studies suggest that this set of policy choices, often identified as 
a “neoliberal” policy consensus because of its affinity with classical eco- 
nomic liberalism, was rooted in the constraints imposed by the rise of a 
global—and increasingly volatile—financial order, which limited the 
range of policy options available to governments around the world (Boyer 
and Drache 1996; Loriaux 1997b). This altered transnational economic 
order changed not only the way policies were made, but also the way 
politicians, technocrats, academic experts, and even democratic electorates 
thought about policy. A form of what Hall (1993) calls “social learning,” 
we argue, took place in this global village, not only as a result of the 
direct imposition of ideological frames devised elsewhere (although that 
aspect played a nonnegligible part, as the Mexican and Chilean examples 
demonstrate), but as an outcome of practical encounters with elusive and 
powerful real-world events (e.g., currency crises, oil shocks), combined 
with clear political choices in a global and open era (e.g., the maintenance 


4 “Les énarques omnipresents,” Le Monde, June 6, 1997. 
The Central Bank of Chile was made legally independent in 1989; the Bank of 
France, 1993; the Bank of Mexico, 1994; the Bank of England, 1997. 
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of the sterling’s international position, the construction of a European 
economy, or the integration into the global division of labor). In all cases, 
acute balance-of-payments crises demonstrated to local actors the im- 
possibility of pursuing a nationalist economic policy in isolation from the 
broader international environment. The Chilean hyperinflation and bal- 
ance-of-payment crisis of 1973, the pound crisis of 1976, the Mexican debt 
crisis of 1982, the failure of the reflation under the first French Socialist 
government, are all examples of such encounters. 

Our purpose is not to deny the importance of ideological factors in the 
diffusion of the “market paradigm,” but to underline the latter’s inter- 
action with real-world events. Market-based policies were constructed as 
providing a ready-made “solution” for combining the constraints imposed 
by the global economic and financial order with a “workable” national 
strategy. As an ideological force, the neoliberal creed was self-reinforcing, 
in the sense that there “were no alternatives” simply because everybody 
believed this, and acted upon this belief. Thus, when faced with the choice 
between yielding to the neoliberal discipline supported by international 
financial markets and constituencies, and attempting a more protectionist, 
domestically centered, economic strategy, political decision-makers in all 
four countries resolved in favor of the former, legitimating market reforms 
as an inevitable course imposed upon them by an increasingly globalized 
economy. In keeping with Polanyi’s (1944) observations, we find a strong 
affinity between the shape of the world economy (here, global), and the 
ideology sustaining it (the free market). $ 


Neoliberalism and the Rise of Economists 


In this article, we have also emphasized the varied national paths leading 
to the adoption of a neoliberal strategy, and the variant conceptions of 
why such changes were deemed necessary. One persistent difference, nat- 
urally, is that between developing and developed nations. Thus while we 
hope to have convincingly shown that all countries—not simply devel- 
oping nations—are subject to the discipline of international financial con- 
stituencies, we still believe that countries’ margin of maneuver in the face 
of a balance of payment crisis can be highly unequal. For instance, the 
IMF package to salvage the pound in 1976 caused some turmoil among 
developing nations, which found the “conditions” imposed upon Britain 


“ From this point of view, the end of the 19th century bears a certain resemblance 
with our current era. Indeed, the glorious days of “laissez faire” and classical liberal 
theory were associated with a very open international trade regime (dominated by 
Britain) and large and erratic international capital movements (Bairoch 1996; Helleiner 
1994). 
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to be much softer than those they themselves had to abide by in order 
to secure similar assistance (Harmon 1997). 

In sum, position in the world system has important consequences for 
the mechanisms through which neoliberal paradigm shifts occur. There 
is little question that poor nations are particularly prone to having their 
economic policies imposed from without, rather than developed from 
within. More acute external pressures in medium-income developing 
countries such as Mexico and Chile tend to make the state more porous 
by allowing actors with external forms of legitimation (e.g., doctoral de- 
grees in economics from American universities) to turn their linkages with 
foreign constituencies into valuable assets for entry into the higher tech- 
nocracy at the expense of the traditional professions of law and engi- 
neering (Centeno 1994; Montecinos 1998; Schneider 1998; Markoff and 
Montecinos 1993; Babb 2001; Dezalay and Garth 2002). In the cases of 
Chile and Mexico, this “technocratization” of economic policy making was 
facilitated by nondemocratic regimes. However, neoliberal transitions in 
less developed democracies (such as that of Brazil and Argentina after 
1990) were also accompanied by the rise of U.S.-trained economists in 
government (Domínguez 1997). By contrast, neoliberal reforms in wealthy 
nations were #ot accompanied by such a profound transformation of the 
professional structure of the higher technocracy. 


Two Routes to Neoliberalism? 


At the same time, our study suggests a very different dimension of cross- 
national variation—one, interestingly, that cuts across the dividing line 
between developed and developing countries, as well as regime type. Chile 
and Britain exemplify two cases of what we may call the “ideological 
road” to neoliberalism, in which neoliberal commitments were at once 
early, radical, and highly politicized. In many ways, Mexico and France 
represent two instances of a much more “pragmatic” transition. 

First, the intellectual force that inspired the Chilean and British mo- 
netarist “revolutions” during the 1970s was very radical—and was sup- 
ported by actors and theories who, at the time, held a minority position 
within the field of economics. In contrast, neoliberal transitions in both 
Mexico and France were more tame and reflected an emerging consensus 
among the economics profession worldwide. Second, the free-market pro- 
jects in Britain and Chile both had strong moral overtones, which com- 
bined with a fiercely repressive attitude in social and political affairs.” 
This “prophetic” dimension was largely absent in Mexico and France: 


17 Some authors, e g., Wacquant (1999), have suggested that this repressive attitude 
is an essential part of the neoliberal mode of economic regulation 
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neither were Mexican nor French technocrats appealing to the idea of 
creating a better society built on the ethics of the market. Third, in contrast 
to Britain and Chile, where neoliberal intellectuals burst on the public 
scene from a previously marginal status and market reforms were im- 
plemented by a new party (or even regime) in power, both Mexico and 
France had “revolutions from within.” Thus economic liberalization was 
carried out by the same governing parties that had earlier advocated state- 
led expansion as a response to the economic crisis. 

Fourth, and finally, the extreme versions of neoliberalism that were 
implemented in Britain and Chile were subsequently viewed as imprac- 
tical and eventually considerably toned down. In Chile, this occurred after 
1981, when the fixed peso-to-dollar exchange rate contributed to a massive 
balance-of-payments crisis, ruinous domestic interest rates, and a drastic 
economic downturn: official statistics reported a GDP collapse of 14.1% 
in 1982 (Kurtz 1999, p. 419). This caused the most orthodox version of 
monetarism to become discredited and a more moderate version of neo- 
liberalism to be followed thereafter. The British turn toward pragmatic 
neoliberalism is usually dated from 1983, when the Thatcher government 
openly abandoned strict monetary growth targets as the means to conduct 
policy (Oliver 1997). Thus, although the neoliberal policies subsequently 
adopted in France, Mexico, and in many other nations around the world 
bore a general resemblance to the Chilean and British experiments, the 
ideological “edge” was gone. Monetarism, as a political project, was dead; 
what remained was neoliberalism, a much broader set of common un- 
derstandings concerning the best way to run an economy. 

What accounts for these different types of neoliberal transition, we 
believe, are two very different kinds of historical institutional legacies 
and, consequently, different politicoeconomic dynamics in the periods 
leading up to the neoliberal transition. We summarize these differences 
and their outcomes in table 2. In both Mexico and France, highly tech- 
nocratic, directly interventionist states successfully mitigated social con- 
flict during the postwar period and created the conditions for strong ec- 
onomic growth. For the purpose of this article, the most important result 
was a relative social consensus on wages, which limited inflationary pres- 
sures, as well as a political consensus on the ultimate authority of the 
technocracy in economic matters. Altogether, business (especially large 
businesses) generally accepted (and benefited from) the type of economic 
modernization that was promoted by the state, which was for a long time 
also vindicated by high levels of economic growth.” - 


me This is related to an institutional feature Peter Evans (1996) famously described as 
the “embedded autonomy” of the state in the social structure, and which refers to the 
close interpenetration between the business sector and the administration. See Schmidt 
(1996) on France, Thacker (2000) on Mexico. 
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TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF NEOLIBERAL TRANSITIONS 


Chile Britain Mexico France 
Balance-of-pay- 
ment crisis .. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Inflation Hyperinflation High rela- Low Medium relative to 
tive to neighbors 
neighbors 
Social conflict 
(strikes)... .... Very high High Low Medium 
Business support 
for peoliberal 
Origin of neo- 
liberal ideas . Political Politcal Technocratic Technocratic 
International Very rapid af- Already Progressive Progressive before 
opening ... .. ter very before and and after neo- 
transition open after neoli- liberal transition 
beral (common market) 
transition 
Outcome .. ...... Ideological Ideological Pragmatic Pragmatic transition, 
transition, transi transition, 1978 and 1983— 
1973-79 tion, 1985— 
(1976) 
1979-83 





The predominance of technocratic leadership on economic issues also 
explains why the transition to neoliberalism took place relatively late, and 
in a pragmatic manner in Mexico and France. In both cases, the experience 
of crisis convinced the higher administration that the modernization goal 
could only be salvaged through further integration with the global econ- 
omy, which, by ruling out alternatives, promoted the gradual acceptance 
of the neoliberal creed. But this transformation came largely from within: 
in sum, the rhetoric of the market provided the technocracy with the tools 
to rearticulate its historical political project within a new global context. 
By contrast, the same event in Chile and Britain involved a more complete 
political redefinition. 

Part of the reason for this is that neither Chile nor Britain experienced 
a similar level of consensus during the postwar period. On the contrary, 
both countries exhibited a combination of mediocre economic performance 
(at least in relative terms), higher levels of inflation, and deep political 
and social conflict. In the British case, this situation fueled a growing 
defiance of economic sectors (both labor and private) against the state, 
which grew dramatically after the failure of the corporatist experiment 
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in the 1960s. In Chile it led to a political crisis of even more intense 
proportions. In both countries, segments of the business and financial 
communities came to lend their support to political projects that sought 
to promote a more advantageous (for them) economic strategy. One of the 
critical aspects of the “monetarist revolution,” which gave it much of its 
political appeal, was its willingness to redefine inflation as the central 
economic issue faced by the country, and its promise to break the power 
of the working class and labor unions that was largely seen as one of the 
main causes of escalating prices.” 

This article has demonstrated that the challenges of globalization are 
met differently by different nations (Biggart and Guillén 1999; Guillén, 
2000). While four very different countries all underwent a neoliberal tran- 
sition as global conditions changed and they faced a series of sometimes 
dramatic balance of payments crises, they came into the new environment 
with strikingly different institutional and cognitive legacies. The legiti- 
macy of the market was constructed through the interplay between na- 
tional and international dynamics, between distinctive national histories 
and experiences, on the one hand, and different modes of interaction with 
the international economy, on the other. The rebirth of the Hberal creed 
certainly was a normative process, but it was not “normal” in any way. 
If policy elites in Chile, Britain, Mexico, and F rance, all acted out of a 
common belief that they had to make their economies more market and 
free-trade oriented, their understanding of why abiding by this “norm” 
was warranted and how the norm should be implemented varied consid- 
erably across nations. 
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This article explores how race is understood within an explicitly 
class-based movement, the Knights of Labor. The movement pres- 
ents an empirical puzzle: it simultaneously pursued racial openness 
and racial closure, and it justified both in the name of class interest. 
The article examines movement-level narratives of race and class 
to show how underlying conceptions of class become implicated in 
the construction of interests regarding race. Communications drawn 
from the movement’s official journal provide comprehensive data 
for identifying and interpreting the movement narratives of race 
and class. There were three separate Knights of Labor narratives. 
Although each connected race and class in a different way, all were 
driven by the movement’s understanding of class and to “civic vir- 
tue” as a particularly important resource. 


In order to explore how race is understood within an explicitly class-based 
movement, I analyze the case of the Knights of Labor (K of L), an or 
ganization that was the most powerful vehicle for class organization of 
its time and the first to become established on a truly national scale. At 
its peak in the 1880s, the organization had more than half a million 
members, and it had assemblies in every state in the union. As a result, 
the K of L has become an important case for research on class formation 
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in America (Foner 1955, 1974; Fink 1985; Voss 1993; Laurie 1997). The 
K of L inevitably faced the issue of race, but in doing so, its legacy is not 
so clear. In fact, the movement presents a largely ignored empirical puzzle: 
it simultaneously pursued racial openness and racial closure, and it jus- 
tified both in the name of class interest. 

Most sociologists would find nothing surprising in the claim that class 
interests structure perceptions of race. But how does this structuring oc- 
cur? The most influential sociological work on the topic has relied on 
resource-based explanations. This approach has had an enormous impact, 
not least because of its broadly generalizable nature. However, as & grow- 
ing body of work points out, class exists both as a structure of resources 
and as a structure of interpretive schemata—or, in Sewell’s (1992) usage, 
“schemas*—patterns of knowledge that guide and give meaning to action. 
By ignoring the interpretive side of the issue, resource-based explanations 
have tended to presume rather than explain how actors understand their 
interests. Because of this, some substantively important cases have been 
left unexplained. 

This article examines the movement-level narratives of the K of L as 
empirical windows onto underlying class schemas. I use this case to dem- 
onstrate how underlying conceptions of class become implicated in the 
perception of race. I rely on a comprehensive database of communications 
from the K of L that jointly referred to race and class boundaries. I employ 
a simple but systematic tabular method to identify movement-level nar- 
ratives. There were three separate K of L narratives, each of which con- 
nected race and class in a different way. I demonstrate that the differences 
were not random or idiosyncratic. Instead, each narrative derived from 
the movement’s understanding of class, and particularly the K of L’s 
claims to civic virtue. 


THE EMPIRICAL PUZZLE 


The K of L has become a substantively important case for scholars of 
class formation for two reasons. First, due to its size and influence, the 
movement was the first vehicle for class mobilization in America on a 
national scale. Philip Foner claimed that the K of L “achieved what no 
other labor body before it had accomplished—the organization and uni- 
fication of the American working class” (Foner 1974, p. 47). The organ- 
ization began a period of rapid and fairly steady growth from 1880, when 
it held just over 28,000 members, to 1885, when it numbered over 100,000 
members (Ware 1959, p. 66; GA 1883, p. 528; 1884, p. 796; 1885, p. 173). 
By that point, the organization had chartered 4,291 local assemblies in 
45 states (Garlock and Builder 1973). Recruitment was spurred by a 
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well-publicized strike during 1885. By the following year—a time of mas- 
sive labor unrest nationally (see Biggs 2002)the K of L consisted of 
more than 700,000 members (GA 1886, pp. 326-28). The Knights did not 
hold this peak membership for long, but the organization remained in- 
fluential for the rest of the decade.’ Over its life, the organization founded 
nearly 12,000 local assemblies across the United States and a few in 
Canada and Europe (Garlock and Builder 19730). 

The second reason for the K of L’s importance is the organization’s 
approach to the “color line.” The K of L was far more inclusive of black 
workers than any earlier labor organization; its successor, the American 
Federation of Labor, was initially hostile to the idea of organizing black 
workers. As a result, the K of L has long been seen as an exceptional 
case that shows that the barrier of race was not impermeable. Yet the 
organization was equally vocal in its exclusion of other nonwhite workers. 
Thus we have a largely overlooked puzzle: the K of L pursued both racial 
openness and racial closure. Both paths were justified in the name of class 
interest. 

On the one hand, the organization maintained that working people 
could advance only by uniting across the “color line.” At least in the case 
of black workers, the movement acted on this claim. Scholars of the 
movement have rightly noted that it did more to organize black workers 
than any organization before it and more than many that came after. The 
movement variously claimed moral and strategic reasons for interracial 
organizing. Morally, the K of L argued that as “producers of wealth,” 
black working people deserved a place in the labor movement. The leader 
of the K of L, Grand Master Workman Terence Powderly, made this 
explicit: “The (outside) color of a candidate shall not disbar him from 
admission; rather let the coloring of his mind and heart be the test” (in 
Journal of United Labor, May 15, 1880). Strategically, the argument was 
that black workers could either be organized as fellow Knights or be faced 
as competitors in the market. Barely one generation after emancipaton, 
it was common for employers to use black workers as a pool of reserve 
labor that could be called upon to break strikes (Foner 1974). As one 
historian has claimed, “The Knights opened their doors to the Negro as 
much because of the fear of Negro-white competition as the good-will of 
its leaders” (Kessler 1952, p. 250). 

The K of L’s commitment to black workers was not just rhetorical. 
The official records of the organization indicate that 189 of the K of L’s 
local assemblies included black workers (Garlock and Builder 1973¢) and 
that 135 of these were in the states of the former Confederacy, representing 


> The official death of the K of L was not until 1917, but by the 1890s it was clearly 
fading (Ware 1959; Garlock 1982). 
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about 7% of all K of L assemblies there. Due to underreporting, these 
official figures almost certainty underestimate black involvement (Garlock 
1982; Garlock and Builder 1973b). Some contemporary reports in the labor 
press claimed that there were nearly 60,000 black members at the move- 
ment’s peak (Foner 1974, p. 47.) In the vicinity of Richmond, Virginia, 
one of the movement’s Southern strongholds, black workers constituted 
roughly 50% of the membership (GA 1886, pp. 326-27). Although most 
of the black membership was organized in separate local assemblies, the 
Knights held integrated picnics, marches, and speeches and meetings (see 
McLaurin 1978; Rachleff 1989). 

On the other hand, the organization seemed to contradict its own po- 
sition by simultaneously advocating racial closure. The Knights’ response 
to Chinese workers is the best-known case. Even as the organization 
claimed that it did not recognize the color line, it explicitly barred Chinese 
immigrants from becoming members Journal of United Labor, November 
22, 1888). Less often noticed is the fact that the organization also vilified 
other new immigrants, particularly Hungarians, Italians, and Poles.’ 
While the latter groups would now generally be treated under the rubric 
of “ethnicity” rather than “race,” recent scholarship has recognized that 
the distinction was in flux during this period (see [gnatiev 1995; Jacobson 
1998). Certainly, the K of L saw the new Eastern and Southern European 
immigrants as racially different. As with its arguments for racial openness, 
the movement put forward both strategic and moral arguments for ad- 
vocating racial closure. In moral terms, the new immigrants were excluded 
because they were dirty, ignorant, and lazy—dqualities that at the time 
were widely ascribed to blacks. Strategically, while the movement argued 
that it should organize black workers because they otherwise would be 
competitors, their hostile reaction to the new immigrants was justified on 
the grounds that they were competitors. 

In short, the empirical puzzle examined in this article is not that the 
words of the K of L were contradicted by its actions. To a remarkable 
degree, the organization acted in a way that was consistent with its pro- 
nouncements. The puzzle is rather that the racial policies and pronounce- 
ments of the organization appeared to contradict each other at a fun- 
damental level. And yet at no time did the Knights ever address this 
discrepancy; they simply did not see a discrepancy at all. This raises two 
important questions: How did the movement understand the connection 
between class and race in these different cases, and what made these 
different reactions possible? 

These empirical questions are connected to broader theoretical issues 


* A rare exception is Olzak (1989), who quotes from one of Powderly’s anti-Hungarian 
rants. 
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that matter for sociologists, especially those wishing to examine the in- 
tersection of salient social boundaries such as class and race. The most 
prominent sociological work on this connection has held that class inter- 
ests—competition over objective resources—have structured perceptions 
of race. As a growing body of work points out, however, class exists both 
as a structure of resources and as a structure of interpretive schemas, or 
patterns of knowledge that guide and give meaning to action. The re- 
source-based work has been enormously important, not least because of 
its broadly generalizable nature. But in ignoring class schemas, resource- 
based explanations have tended to presume rather than explain how in- 
dividual and collective actors understand their interests. 

The problem is that schemas are not directly observable. Because of 
this, recent work has pointed to social narratives as key empirical sites 
where schemas take concrete form. Collective narratives, and especially 
those connected to social movements, are particularly important sites for 
revealing schemas, although as yet there have been few systematic 
attempts to study narratives at this level. This article examines the 
movement-level narratives of the Knights of Labor in order to better 
understand how class interests can inform racial understandings and how 
we can learn which resources matter. 

The rest of the article is organized as follows. The first half of the article 
is devoted to establishing why schemas matter for our understanding of 
how class and race are connected, and what sort of class schema might 
have mattered for the K of L specifically. I first examine the theoretical 
question more generally, focusing on the interdependence of resources and 
schemas. I then outline the underlying conceptions of class that drove the 
Knights of Labor. Focusing on the level of meaning, I set up a claim that 
the Knights’ divergent reactions were based on civic virtue as a resource 
deeply implicated in the movement’s understanding of collective interest. 

The second half of the article examines this claim empirically, using 
movement-level narratives as empirical evidence useful for studying the 
effects of latent conceptions of class. I rely on a comprehensive database 
of communications from the K of L that jointly referred to race and class 
boundaries. After a section detailing data and methods, I employ a simple 
but systematic tabular method to identify movement-level narratives. I 
show that there were three separate K of L narratives, each of which 
connected race and class in a different way. I then explain the nature of 
this connection in each of the narratives in turn. I demonstrate that each 
was related to the movement’s understanding of class, and particularly 
the Knights’ claims to civic virtue. I conclude with a discussion of the 
implications of these findings. 
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RESOURCES AND SCHEMAS 


This article borrows heavily from recent theoretical discussions of the 
duality of structure. This work emphasizes the necessary interrelation of 
schemas and resources (see Sewell 1992, p. 8; Giddens 1984; Bourdieu 
1992). To borrow from Sewell’s synthesis, “resources” may be defined as 
material things, human skills, or other assets that are controlled by a 
group or person and have become important in relations of power. Control 
of wealth, jobs, or voting blocs may all be important resources in inter- 
group relations. “Schemas” are the relatively deep generative rules or 
patterns of knowledge that guide and give meaning to action. Recent 
work on class formation has tended to stress the importance of class 
schemas—variously termed “languages,” “dispositions,” or “idioms” of 
class (e.g., Biernacki 1995; Katznelson 1986; Bourdieu 1984; Stedman 
Jones 1983). The important theoretical insight is the duality of schemas 
and resources as movements of structure—schemas give meaning to re- 
sources, while resources sustain schemas (Sewell 1992, p. 13). 

While there is no shortage of well-known work on the connection be- 
tween class resources and race, the sociological literature has tended to 
assume rather than explain which resources have been sources of con- 
tention. Where researchers are interested only in the distribution of ob- 
jective resources for the sake of building general statistical propositions, 
this should not matter. Where we wish to build scientific accounts of the 
subjective meaning of action, and thus to provide an interpretive under- 
standing of the symbolic order in which actors use those resources (Weber 
1947, pp. 95-96; Bourdieu 1992, 1998), we need to pay attention to schema 
and to narrative (see Burke 1969). 

In this section, I outline two prominent resource-based explanations 
that could plausibly be applied to the case of the K of L. Initially, I discuss 
the empirical problems that obtain in applying these uncritically to the 
case. My major point, however, is that such resource-based theories are 
simply silent as to the schemas that underlie motive. I suggest that nar- 
rative, and especially movement-level narrative, is the crucial empirical 
site for observing expressions of motive. I then develop a claim about the 
role of class schemas in shaping perceptions of race in the K of L. 


Resources, Competition, and Race 

Central to standard sociological explanations of race relations is the ar- 
gument that the distribution of objective political or material resources 
is directly related to intergroup relations. While there are many different 
versions of this argument (see Tomaskovic-Devey and Roscigno 1996), a 
common claim is that when resource-based competition overlaps with 
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racial or ethnic boundaries, the result will be racial hostility and exclusion. 
From this perspective, it is not clear that class schemas should matter. 
There are actually two plausible resource-based explanations for the K 
of L’s bifurcated racial views that should be considered here. These derive 
from Blalock’s (1967) distinction between economic and political com- 
petition. The first relates to competition between groups over economic 
resources. Although there is some disagreement about whether competi- 
tion results from labor market segregation that in turn maintains ethnic 
differences in the cost of labor (Bonacich 1972, 1975, 1976), or from the 
integration of labor market “niches” (Olzak 1989, 1992; Olzak, Shanahan, 
and McEneaney 1996), this argument has amassed impressive empirical 
support. 

A plausible case could be made that the K of L’s hostile response to 
the new immigrants resulted from material competition. For example, 
Boswell (1986) contends that labor market competition between white 
and Chinese workers on the West Coast during this period resulted in 
significant hostility and violence. According to the 1880 census, there were 
75,132 Chinese immigrants in California, constituting nearly 10% of the 
total population (Department of the Interior 1883, p. 3, table 1a). Although 
Chinese immigrants had restricted job mobility relative to whites, their 
concentration in certain industries prompted native white workers to com- 
plain of “unfair” competition with the Chinese (Boswell 1986, pp. 353, 
363-64). 

There are empirical problems with applying this argument uncritically. 
The K of L indeed complained that economic competition with the new 
immigrants was unfair. Still, the hostility of white Knights to different 
racial and ethnic groups was not in proportion to the actual economic 
threat they posed. Particularly in the South, black workers were also 
beginning to compete directly with white workers in particular industries 
during this time. Compared to Chinese workers, however, black Ameri- 
cans constituted a much larger proportion of the population—between 
one-quarter and one-half in the states of the former Confederacy. It might 
still be argued that black workers were a lesser threat, since the number 
of immigrants was potentially limitless while the black population was 
relatively fixed. Following Olzak (1989), however, we should expect both 
blacks and immigrants to be seen as a “reserve army” threatening organ- 
ized labor. If black Americans were a lesser threat by this logic, they were 
still a threat. The theory would therefore predict the movement to be 
hostile toward black workers, if less so than toward Chinese immigrants. 
It would not predict a qualitatively different reaction toward the two 
groups. 

The second plausible resource-based explanation relates to conflict over 
political rather than economic resources. Research has pointed out that 
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conflict may occur over control of political resources within a given polity 
(Blalock 1967; Nagel 1986) or over political boundaries more generally 
(Nielsen 1986; Hechter 1975). Political resources are important to consider 
in light of the lobbying efforts and direct electoral involvement of the K 
of L. It could be argued that the movement’s hostility toward immigrants 
was intended to build political pressure for the restriction of further im- 
migration. By preventing the new immigrants from becoming citizens, 
native white workers could continue to consolidate power in local and 
national politics. Of course, black Americans constituted a political threat 
to white laborers too, but it might be argued that they were not targeted 
because they were already franchised. 

Yet empirical problems emerge for the political hypothesis as well. First, 
black voting rights were tenuous in this period, and violent white protests 
resulted when black political power did emerge (see e.g., Tolnay, Beck, 
and Massey 1989; Olzak 1990; Myers 1990; Soule 1992). Second, the timing 
is problematic. For example, the K of L continued its anti-Chinese cam- 
paign despite the fact that California law already barred Chinese im- 
migrants from becoming citizens (Montgomery 1993, p. 21) and despite 
the passage of the national Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. In other words, 
it did not seem to matter that one of the main targets of K of L hostility 
was effectively excluded from the polity for the entire pea under 
consideration. 


Schemas, Resources, and Interests 


Above, I have emphasized the empirical problems that arise when trying 
to apply standard resource-based arguments to the case of the K of L. 
From the point of view of this article, the central problem is a theoretical 
one, however. As Boswell (1986, p. 353) admits, resource-based arguments 
are simply silent about the interpretation of resources. The competition 
arguments outlined above ask whether competition over resources shaped 
perceptions of race. This article suggests that, at least for cases where the 
assumptions about motive built into current theories do not fit well with 
the observed behavior, we should first ask which resources mattered for 
the actors involved. 

As deep generative structures, schemas are not directly observable. 
However, they do have empirical manifestations in the social narratives 
that emerge in particular settings (Franzosi 1998; Griffin 1993; Steinmetz 
1992; Somers 1994).* Because of this, many authors are beginning to focus 
* By this statement, I mean something akin to Saussure’s distinction between langue 
and parole, or between Giddens’s similar distinction between structure and system. A 


schema is a relatively deep, generative structure (longue) that shapes the way that 
empirical narratives (parols) are produced. 
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on narratives as data for the investigation of core theoretica! questions. 
One approach has focused on the temporal patterning that is inherent in 
narratives; this work has generally been packaged in the form of critiques 
of standard methodological assumptions about temporality and causation 
(Abbott 1990, 1992; Griffin 1992; Sewell 1996), and as a set of techniques 
for better dealing with these issues (Abell 1987; Griffin 1993; Abbott 1995; 
Bearman, Faris, and Moody 1999). A second approach, from which this 
article takes its inspiration, has used narrative as a way to empirically 
grasp the role of schemas in shaping social identity and social action (Tilly 
2003; Polletta 1998; Joyce 1994; Somers 1992; Bruner 1987). 

For this latter group of studies, a central issue is the connection of 
identity and interest. Charles Tilly, for example, has long emphasized the 
relational nature of collective identities, but in recent work, Tilly has 
begun to stress the importance of narratives in making we/they boundaries 
meaningful and suggesting strategies of action (Tilly 2003). In doing so, 
they necessarily draw upon underlying schemas (Steinmetz 1992; Somers 
1992, 1994). Collective narratives, particularly those that emerge in social 
movements, are extremely important for the formation of collective 
interest.‘ 

My goal is not to refute the standard arguments about resources, which 
I think bave led to important insights. Rather, I wish to direct attention 
to the dimension of meaning that is largely missing in such accounts.* By 
doing so, we can make sense of otherwise anomalous cases such as the 
K of L. I want to suggest that, at least in such anomalous cases, we make 
the constitution of interest the explicandum rather than the explicans. 


* Somers has termed these “public narratives.” Public or collective narratives are 
particularly important because they provide a structure (an “intersubjective web of 
relationality”) for individual-level narratives (Somers 1994, p 618). 

‘ I focus on variants of competition arguments in this article because they are the 
most prominent resource-based theories that address the intersection of class and race 
boundaries and because the language of competition enters into the K of L discussions. 
The argument applies to other resource-based theories as well, however. It could be 
argued, e.g., that black Americans were more easily organized than other groups. 
Evidence of this is suggested by black labor organizing in several cities (Richmond 
was a notable example; see Rachleff 1984; Fink 1985), as well as the short life of the 
Colored Natonal Labor Union (see Foner 1974). However, as Gutman (1987) has 
argued, it is important not to overstate the degree of disorganization in immigrant 
communities, where there may have been potential for organizing, had the K of L seen 
it As with competition arguments, the question this article addresses is not whether 
black Americans or the new immigrants were inherently more organizable, but what 
drove the K of L claim that they were. The connection between movement-level 
narratives and the actual practice of interracial organizing in local contexts is an 
important one, although one that cannot be adequately addressed here. I develop this 
much more fully in other work, focusing on the K of L in the South (Gerteis 1999, 
esp. chaps 4-5). 
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The point of this is not to diminish the importance of resources. Rather, 
the point is to better understand whtch resources matter. 


REPUBLICANISM AND CIVIC VIRTUE 


How did the K of L understand class? Below I outline the republican 
class schema in which the K of L was rooted. Of particular importance 
was the fact that this schema identified civic virtue as a central resource 
at stake in class struggle. It stands to reason that civic virtue might also 
be a central resource at issue in the K of L’s reaction to various racial 
“others.” . 

By the 18308, republicanism was a deeply embedded idiom for the labor 
movement in the United States (Laurie 1997, pp. 51-52) as well as Europe 
(see Aminzade 1993; Voss 1993). Republicanism in the Knights of Labor 
was manifest in the movement’s fraternal roots, its “producerist” definition 
of class, and its emphasis on civic virtue as a key resource at stake in 
labor struggles. 

Part of the legacy of republicanism in the United States was the de- 
velopment of fraternal organizations (Clawson 1989; Kaufman 2002). The 
Knights of Labor was formed during a period in which secret fraternal 
orders were central to the fabric of civic life. Fraternal orders fulfilled 
social as well as civic functions for members, mixing principles of self- 
betterment, charity, and mutual aid (Montgomery 1993, p. 80; Laurie 1997, 
p. 50). The Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights of Pythias are just a few 
examples of civic organizations that flourished in this era of “joiners” 
(Schlesinger 1944; see also Clemens 1997; Kaufman 2002). (Fraternal or- 
ders also provided a vehicle for broader political advocacy; see Clemens 
1997.) The fraternal form was soon adopted by labor organizations as 
well. It became common for urban tradesmen (e.g., the Knights of St 
Crispin [Dawley 1976), as well as for farmers (e.g., the Grange [Woods 
1991). The Knights of Labor, which began as a secret brotherhood of 
Philadelphia garment cutters in 1869, was part of this legacy (Weir 1996, 
pp. 22—30). Until the 1880s, the organization remained basically indistin- 
guishable from the many other secret labor brotherhoods of the time, even 
though it had grander ambitions. 

Republicanism shaped the K of L’s understanding of class boundaries 
as well. [ts “producerist” definition of class rested on a distinction between 
productive and unproductive work rather than one based on ownership. 
The boundary of the term “producer” was fuzzy, but it included industrial 
“mechanics” as well as farmers and even some independent professionals 
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and small merchants.’ If this blurred the line between wage workers and 
owners, it also blurred the line between skilled and unskilled workers. As 
a result, the K of L was one of the first labor organizations to bridge the 
skill divide, though not always smoothly (Voss 1988, 1993; Conell and 
Voss 1990). 

Most important for the present argument is the fact that this under- 
standing of class stressed democratic participation as a way to establish 
a socially respected place for all producers of wealth in the workplace, 
the community, and the polity. In the republican idiom, class demands 
were inseparable from arguments about the place of working people in 
the democratic community (Wilentz 1984). In other words, this class 
schema placed a great deal of importance on the maintenance of a par- 
ticular kind of resource, which may be termed civic virtue. This resource 
was prominent in the K of L’s declaration of principles, among them: “To 
secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the wealth they create; suf- 
ficient leisure in which to develop their intellectual, moral, and social 
faculties; all of the benefits, recreations and pleasures of association; in a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and honors of advancing 
civilization” Journal of United Labor, July 5, 1888). Though the K of L 
did for a time find success with third-party challenges in local races (Fink 
1985), participation in electoral politics served as a model for democratic 
participation in civil society generally. The organization supported eco- 
nomic and educational efforts aimed at improving the standing of workers 
in their communities. Even in the sphere of the workplace, the K of L 
supported the establishment of cooperative production methods in which 
workers would have a direct stake. 

How was this idiom related to race? The historian David Montgomery 
has made the claim that at its emergence in the early part of the 19th 
century, republicanism “framed nascent awareness of class conflict in the 
vocabulary of patriotism, race and rights” (Montgomery 1993, p. 6). Two 
major developments were important in the emergence of labor republi- 
canism, according to Montgomery: the growing dominance of wage Jabor 
over indentured servitude for whites, and the elimination of property 
restrichons on white male voting rights. These changes gave white work- 
ingmen a direct stake in the democratic community. The vocabulary of 
patriotism and rights was thus defined against those who did not possess 


* Although some have questioned whether labor republicanism, and this “producerist” 
definition, counts as a “class” vision (see Grob 1961, Joyce 1991), I think that it does. 
For a clear defense of this position, see Voss (1993, pp 85-89) Voss (1993, p 81) also 
notes that the K of L used other class terms, such as “masses,” more often “producers.” 
My own analysis, not reported here, confirms this. Nevertheless, the concept of pro- 
ducing was central to the movement and was reflected in membership policies (Fink 
1985, p. 9). 
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civic virtue and who were not thought to be capable of it. In the early 
part of the century, black Americans were the central group to be so 
judged. By the 1880s, the distribution of this resource had changed con- 
siderably. For black Americans, the vast majority of them in the southern 
states, the 1880s were an unsettled period between the end of Reconstruc- 
tion and the onset of political disfranchisement and social restriction 
through Jim Crow laws. Although their status in civil society was pre- 
carious, black Americans “voted in large numbers, held numerous elective 
and appointive offices, and appealed to the courts with hope for redress 
of grievances. ... It was a time of experiment, testing and uncer 
tainty—quite different from the time of repression and rigid uniformity 
that was to come at the end of the century. Alternatives were still open” 
(Woodward [1955] 2002, p. 33; see Ayers 1992, chap. 6). 

The 18803 were also a time of massive immigration (Laurie 1997, p. 
123) with new immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, as well as 
China, in place of earlier waves of Irish and German immigrants. While 
the older immigrant groups such as Irish Catholics had initially been seen 
as “black” in social terms, by the 1880s they had amassed not only political 
power but also a degree of respectability as republican producers. The 
new immigrants, having neither, were widely considered “something less 
than men” in the republican sense (Laurie 1997, p. 197). 

The central finding presented below is that there were actually three 
separate K of L narratives connecting race and class. The first two were 
connected to different racial “others” that the Knights confronted. One 
narrative was concerned with black workers, who were thought to have 
the capacity for civic virtue. The second centered on the new immigrants, 
who the Knights considered unable to possess such virtue. The third 
movement narrative concerned the changing social position of white 
workers, and relied heavily on the comparison of “wage slavery” to chattel 
slavery. It thus concerned the question of whether white workers them- 
selves would continue to hold on to this resource. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The analysis that follows is based on data from the official K of L news- 
paper, the Journal of United Labor (hereafter JUL). The JUL was the 
most important site for the articulation of the movement’s collective iden- 
tity, and it served an important integrative function. Apart from the an- 
nual General Assembly, which only a few regional representatives could 
attend, the JUL was the only open means of communication for the or- 
ganization at large. It is therefore a crucial source for data on the K of 
L’s movement-level narratives. The paper actively solicited letters and 
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editorials by members from across the country (GA 1890, p. 15). Sub- 
scription to the paper was voluntary but strongly encouraged. In areas 
where the one-dollar annual price was too much for individual members 
to bear, loca] assemblies were encouraged to sustain a shared subscription. 

I examined every available issue of the JUL published from the paper’s 
founding in May of 1880 through December of 1890. By the latter date, 
the organization’s decline began to be evident.* From the pool of all 
articles, editorials, letters, and notices that appeared during this period, 
I collected and coded every item that made reference to both race and 
class. This process yielded a comprehensive set of 260 communications. 
Communications in the JUL that made reference to either race or class 
but not both were excluded.’ A “reference” to class was defined opera- 
tionally as either the use of specific labels for individual or collective 
positions (e.g., “laborers,” “producers,” “workingman,” “capitalist,” “mo- 
nopolies”), or a substantive discussion of economic interests or positions 
in the absence of such labels. Similarly, communications were included 
as having made a reference to race if they mentioned specific racial or 
ethnic labels (e.g., “colored,” “Chinamen,” “Poles,” “white”), or if they 
included discussion of racial statuses (e.g., comparing the social position 
of workers to that of chattel slaves). 

This set of communications reflected the democratic nature of the dis- 
course in the journal. Letters and notices sent in from around the country 
provided a large proportion of the communications (35.8% and 11.2%, 
respectively). Editorials constituted 40%, but only about half of these were 
written by the editorial staff of the JUL or by national Jeaders of the 
movement. More than 20 different authors submitted the rest, and a few 
were reprinted from other publications. 


Method of Analysis 


There are two steps to the analysis below. The first is the essentially 
descriptive task of identifying the movement-level narratives through 


* In late 1889, the paper was renamed the Jowrnal of the Knights of Labor For 
simplicity, I refer only to the earlier title. The journal was issued monthly until mid- 
1884, then biweekly through the end of 1885, and weekly thereafter There were 318 
issues published in the period covered by this study, five of which are missing from 
the collection. Of the 313 issues examined, 157 issues (50.2%) contained communica- 
tions that fit the critena for mclusion. 

° Although it might be interesting to capture systematically the larger set of com- 
munications that made reference only to class, this was not possible in practice since 
there was a Class element to almost every communication in the journal. By contrast, 
there were only a handful of communications that referenced race but not class. These 
were mostly trivial anecdotes about Hfe and customs in other cultures. 
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which the K of L connected race and class. I do this through a tabular 
examination of key variables coded from the JUL. The second step is to 
explain the internal logic of the narratives. The second step is thus pred- 
icated upon the first. That is, the movement-level narratives must be 
empirically delineated before they can be explained. Although the expla- 
nation is substantively at the heart of this discussion, definition is the 
more complicated step methodologically. 

As Steinmetz (1992, p. 490; see also Somers 1994, pp. 618-19) has 
pointed out, collective narratives, such as the movement narratives pro- 
duced by the K of L, are emergent properties. Although they are empir- 
ically observable when individual level stories are aggregated, they are 
not wholly present in the consciousness of individual actors. While it is 
relatively easy to identify individual-level narratives, there is as yet no 
standard way to do the same for movement-level narratives. I employ a 
simple yet systematic method for doing so. There is relatively wide agree- 
ment in the literature that all narratives include at least two defining 
characteristics. First, narratives involve a cast of characters who are either 
acting or being acted upon. Second, narratives involve basic plots that 
connect events through implicit or explicit causal imputations (see Somers 
1992; Bruner 1990; Jacobs 1996). In the present case, the relevant char- 
acters are the racial “others” that the K of L confronted. For the K of L, 
as for any movement, the plots are provided by concrete frames of interest. 
Colective narratives can be said to emerge when regularly occurring plots 
connect to key characters in an emptrically stable way. While every move- 
ment produces discourse to justify itself, not all of it counts as a stable 
narrative. Whether narratives actually emerge in practice, and what form 
they take, thus becomes an empirical question. 


Variables and Coding 


Several types of information from the JUL communications were coded 
into computer database records. Contextual variables included the date 
the item was published, its form (letter, editorial, notice, report, or other), 
and the author’s name and affiliation, when listed. Also coded were several 
analytic variables. For the present purposes, the important variables were 
the racial/ethnic “others” indicated in the communications and the move- 
ment interest frames connecting race and class. Both of these variables 
were coded inductively. Rather than defining the relevant categories a 
priori, my goal was to capture the way that the Knights themselves defined 
the categories in practice. 

The first analytic variable is the racial and ethnic “others” listed the 
communications, The terms used by the Knights were recorded verbatim 
into the computer records. Terms that referred to a single racial or ethnic 
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category were later grouped together for analytic purposes. When only 
one racial or ethnic term was used in a given communication, this was 
counted as a single reference to that particular group. When multiple 
terms were used for the same “other” in a single communication (e.g., 
“Negro” and “colored”), this was also counted as one reference, although 
both terms were recorded into the database. When different groups were 
named in the same communication (e.g., “Italian” and “Chinamen”), this 
was counted as two separate references. Finally, when a communication 
included a general discussion of race without naming a particular group, 
the value of the variable was “none.” In most of these cases, the com- 
munication either engaged the question of slavery or discussed the “race” 
problem in general terms. 

The second analytic variable coded the frames of interest that tied race 
and class together in the K of L communications. These frames provided 
the “plots” for the movement-level narratives that are discussed below. 
Conceptually and methodologically, this coding follows other recent work 
on movement “frames” (Cress and Snow 2000; McLean 1998; Cornfield 
and Fletcher 1998; Diani 1996; Babb 1996; Benford 1993; Gamson 1992; 
Gerhards and Rucht 1992; Snow and Benford 1992; Snow et al. 1986) as 
well as that on movement “discourse” (Steinberg 1991, 1999; Jacobs 1996; 
Ellingson 1995).° Frames of interest are here defined as “relatively 
bounded sets of arguments organized around a specific diagnosis or $o- 
lution to some social problem” (Ellingson 1995, p. 107). Rather than focus 
on the movement frames of interest broadly, this variable codes only those 
frames of interest that linked race and class interests through moral, social, 
or economic justifications (see Steinberg 1999, p. 754). Following standard 
practice, I built the categories inductively by organizing them around the 
natural clusters that occurred in the K of L discourse (Gamson 1992, p. 
24; see Babb 1996, p. 1036). New categories were introduced during the 
course of the coding when a statement about interests did not fit easily 
within any previous category. After each item had been coded, the cat- 
egories were refined, and closely related categories were combined. This 


* The concepts of movement “discourses” and movement “frames” have obvious 
similarities. Although “discourse” and “frames” are not always understood as separate 
concepts (see McLean 1998; Gamson 1992; Goffman 1974), their uses have diverged 
somewhat in recent work. “Frames” are often portrayed as relatively complete ideo- 
logical packages that are produced and deployed by social movements, while “dis- 
courses” are seen as more deeply tied to underlying historical schemas. As a result, 
several recent critiques have pointed to the inattention to discursive processes within 
the framing literature (JJobnston 1995; Steinberg 1999; Polletta 1997). Here, I use the 
term “frame” because it is most familiar, but I should note that my use of this term 
does not imply strong instrumentalist assumptions. 
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method insured that the coding scheme was consistent across all of the 
cases without being too rigid to capture the subtle meanings presented. 
Like all movement frames, those used by the K of L to link race and 
class were not completely unified. Instead, they reflected the internal pro- 
cess of contention through which interests were worked out in the course 
of organizing (Steinberg 1999, p. 745; McLean 1998, p. 55; Ellingson 1995, 
pp. 107-8). The authors writing in the JUL typically signaled one of a 
standard number of frames of interest and then took a position within it. 
Because of this, I recorded both the general frame each statement adopted 
and the more specific position taken relative to that frame. Three major 
frames were present in the communications, each of which provided a 
different way of connecting race and class interest. Each of these broad 
movement frames, in turn, included a dominant position as well as a 
smaller number of competing positions; these are described below. 


IDENTIFYING MOVEMENT NARRATIVES 


I have made the claim that movement-level narratives exist as regular 
patterns that emerge in the stable connection of characters and plots. In 
the case at hand, the key elements are the racial “others” that the Knights 
addressed and the different frames of interest that connected class and 
race. Table 1 presents the distribution of racial others in the Knights of 
Labor communications. The first category of racial others that the K of 
L referenced was black Americans. The particular terms used by the 
Knights generally accorded with polite customs of the day—“colored” was 
most common, followed by “Negro” and “black.” The second category 
referred to foreign ethnic or national groups, and primarily to new im- 
migrants. Chinese (also “Chinamen,” and “coolie”) were by far the most 
often mentioned, but Hungarians, Italians, and Poles were each the sub- 
ject of a considerable number of communications. Various other ethnic 
and national groups—including Irish, Swedes, “Hindoos,” and Ar- 
abs—were also mentioned, but none more than a few times. The two 
other categories listed in the table require some explanation. The third 
category referred to racial difference in general terms, without naming a 
specific group. Instead, the communications mentioned the problem of 
“race” in the abstract, or made a more specific reference to chattel slavery. 
There was also a handful of communications from black correspondents 
where “white” was the relevant other. 

Table 2 presents the breakdown of the different movement frames of 
interest regarding race. The first frame concerned interracial organizing. 
Most of the communications either had positive evaluations of the pros- 
pects for such organizing, or reported neutrally on the progress of inter- 
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TABLE 1 
RacIAL/ETHNIC “OTHERS” 
Group N %(b) 
Black .. ... 103 334 
Immigrant .. ..... 1. 117 38.0 
Chinese, Chinaman, ete 42 
Hungarlan(s}, etc . . 18 
Italian(s}), etc. .... 17 
Pole{s), etc. . .. 1. 2. 8 
Other ethnic/national . . 32 
General . a.a ww ee 79 25.6 
White .. o 52. 33h bles 9 2.9 
Total 308 100.0 


Nott —Because some communications named more than one 
“other,” the total exceeds N of communscatons Percentages do not 
equal 100 due to rounchmg error 


racial organizing in various local contexts. A smaller number had mixed 
(or in one case negative) evaluations. What is interesting is that this frame 
presumed common class interest and focused on its practical application. 
‘The mixed and negative evaluations generally also accepted the principle 
of class interests, even as they reported problems in its implementation. 
By contrast, the second frame actively questioned whether the movement 
shared material or political interests with racial “others” it confronted. 
The vast majority of the communications here focused on competing 
interests between groups, although a few statements took a different po- 
sition. The third frame was concerned with understanding the current 
social position of working people by comparison to that of chattel slaves. 
It thus dealt with the social interests of working people generally, although 
it was articulated in racial terms. The table also includes a residual cat- 
egory composed of other statements of interest that did not coalesce into 
stable frames. | 

The central question here, however, is whether the racial others 
were connected to the interest frames in a meaningful way. The cross- 
classification of the major categories of racial “other” enumerated in table 
1 with the frames in table 2 yields 16 possible types of movement nar 
ratives connecting race and class. These are shown in table 3. There was 
a Significant association between racial others and the frames of interest." 
The connection is strong enough to be reasonably considered a movement 
narrative in only three cells in table 3, where each key “other” is primarily 


2 Both Lambda and the Uncertainty Coefficient indicate the proportional reduction 
in error of predicting the racial “other” in question when the frame is known compared 
with when it is not known. In both cases, the reduction in error is large (43% and 
28%, respectively) and significant 
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TABLE 2 
FRAMES OF INTEREST 
Frame N % 
Interracial Organixmg .. ........ 71 27.3 
Positive evaluations ...... o ..... 35 
Neutral evaluahons .......... 20 
Mixed/negative evaluations ..... 16 
Material/Polttcal Interests .. ..... 78 30.0 
Competing Interests .. . 2.2.0... 69 
Simlar interests .. aes a ae ee. 9 
Slavery and Social Position ...... 75 28.8 
Wage slaves like chattel slaves .. 59 
White slaves like chattel sla ae 16 
Other ic Seas Sats by. vive pas oes 36 13 8 
Total an 260 1000 


Notr —Percentages do not equal 100 dne to rounding error. 


linked to one frame. The first narrative connected black workers to the 
“interracial organizing” frame. The second narrative linked the immi- 
grants to the “material and political interests” frame. The third narrative 
was different, in that it reflected a way of talking about “race” without 
naming a particular group. Here, general references to race were tied to 
the “slavery and social position” frame. As I will show, this narrative 
became a site for the construction of “whiteness.”” Additional checks on 
the data reveal that these narratives are quite robust” 

Before tackling the interpretive work that is central to the next section, 
it is necessary to address the issue of temporality in the narratives. Here 
a distinction must be made between short- and long-term changes. 
Changes in the short term, that is, over the active life of the movement 
itself, can be assessed directly. I have created three temporal periods re- 
flecting the movement’s growth (from 1880 to 1884), its peak (from 1885 
to 1887), and the start of its decline (from 1888 to 1890). The temporal 
changes are shown in table 4. Although data sparseness is a problem in 


u Tt could be argued that a fourth narrative appears here, connecting whites to in- 
terracial organizing. I have not claimed this as a separate narrative because of the 
small number of cases and the fact that the connection occured simply as a mirror of 
the first narrative, as produced by black members. 

o The information reported in table 3 was further examined by temporal period and 
by type of communication. The three narratives outlined above appeared at each 
temporal period The changes in relative prevalence that did occur across time are 
shown in table 4 below. By type of communication, narratives 2 and 3 were observable 
in editorials and features, as well as in letters and reporta. Narrative 1, concerning 
black workers, was only clearly identifiable in letters and reports. This supports the 
claim I make below that endorsement of interracial organizing was not limited to 
movement leaders. These tables are available from the author upon request. 
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TABLE 3 
MOVEMENT NARRATIVES OF Race/CLagsg 











Frame Black Immigrant General White Total 

Interracial organizing ....... 46% 2 16 8 72 
(44.7) (1.7) (20.2) (88.9) (23.4) 

Material/political interests ... 19 92" 4 1 116 
(18.5) (78.6) (5.1) (11.1) (37.7) 

Slavery and social posttion .. 20 8 51% 0 80 
(19 4) (6.8) (65.8) (0.0) (26.0) 

OEE e aeia 18 15 7 0 40 
(17 5) (12.8) (8.9) (0 0) (13.0) 

ORL So Saag eiaa 2 103 117 79 9 308 


(100.0) (100.0) (100.9) (100.0) (100.0) 


me a a a a a a nO ee neat 
NOTI. ——Numbers m parentheses arc percentages Total does not always equal 100 due to rounding 
error The uncertainty coefficient = 275 (P< 000; Lambda = 475 (P< 000) 
* Strong comnechons considered to be movement narratrves. 


the early period, it is clear that some change did occur over time. Narrative 
1 was present but not prevalent in the first period. It became much more 
central in the second period, when interracial organizing was progressing 
at its fastest pace and the Knights for the first time gained a national 
reputation for organizing black workers. Narrative 2 was, in relative 
terms, most prevalent in the first period, before and immediately following 
the Chinese Exclusion Act. However, it remained prominent in the second 
and third periods as well. Narrative 3 was maintained as a steady but 
never dominant narrative in each period. More interesting than this short- 
term flux is the fact that each of these narratives was tied to a longer 
historical understanding of civic virtue. 


CIVIC VIRTUE AND MOVEMENT NARRATIVES 


While the tables are indispensable for identifying the movement narra- 
tives, a different approach is necessary for explaining their meaning. To- 
ward this end, I engage in an interpretive analysis of the narratives out- 
lined above. By necessity, I rely on a few broadly representative examples 
that highlight central meanings in each narrative. Although each narrative 
was defined by a different connection of racial “other” with a particular 
interest frame, all rested on a consistent underlying argument about civic 
virtue as a central resource. 


Narrative 1: Interracial Organizing and Black Workers 


An editorial of 1881 in the JUL provided a bright view of the possibility 
for labor solidarity. “(The K of L] goes forth as the pioneer in labor reform, 
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TABLE 4 
TEMPORAL CHANGES IN NARRATIVES 


Narratrve 1880-84 1885—87 1888—90 

1. Interracial] organizing + black ......... 0. 3 19 24 
(15.8) (38.0) (19.8) 

2. Material/political interests + immigrant 10 21 61 
(52.6) (42.0) (50.4) 

3. Slavery/social position + general 6 10 36 
(31.6) (20.0) (29.8) 

TOUR) 4 eaen aaa ae des. Shewiieeewenss...h 22d 19 50 121 
(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


to persuade the toiler, the artisan, and the skilled mechanic... male and 
female, of whatever shade or color, to banish forever the spirit of selfishness 
from their minds and sweep it out of their Assemblies, . . . to feel that 
our brother’s weal is our weal, and our brother’s woe is our woe” JUL, 
June 15, 1881; emphasis added). This sunny view hid many practical 
difficulties that faced the movement in the course of interracial organizing 
at the local level. It also elided the fact that the movement’s claim to 
color blindness did not extend to all groups. However, it did accurately 
convey the way that the first movement-level narrative presumed common 
class interest when it came to black workers. 

When this statement was written, the movement had not yet begun to 
organize black workers in large numbers. The first narrative, although it 
was present during the early period of the movement’s national growth, 
only became firmly entrenched after 1885, when the movement did in 
fact organize substantial numbers of black workers, most of them in the 
South. While practical difficulties emerged in the course of this project, 
they did not stifle the central claim in the K of L narrative that black 
workers were also “producers” and to exclude them would be a strategic 
and moral error. As one editorial put it, “The problem down here is not 
a race or a color problem, but it is here as elsewhere, How shall the wealth 
producers secure the results of their industry?” JUL, June 12, 1890). 
According to this narrative, the only way to do so was to organize black 
and white workers together. 

It is generally true that the leadership took a more progressive and 
moralistic line on race than white Southern members were willing to do 
(McLaurin 1978). However it is significant in this regard that the majority 
of the statements on interracial organizing in the South come from let- 
ters—imany from Southern members—rather than from editorials. Many 
of these communications were in the form of value-neutral statements 
that related the practical ups and downs of the organizational effort with- 
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out questioning the underlying class logic of doing so. For some, the 
mention of interracial contact was almost an afterthought. “Our Assembly 
is young, and the members green, and the worst of all is we are unedu- 
cated,” wrote one member from Summertown, Georgia. “The best of all 
is the majority of our members are willing to do anything they can for 
the Order. We are receiving applications at each meeting. Our Assembly 
is composed of both sexes and both races” JUL, February 18, 1888), 
Other communications provided mixed evaluations of interracial organ- 
izing. In these, the authors were generally in favor of the project, but 
reported internal problems surrounding its application. 

Most central to the narrative, however, were the communications that 
reported positive evaluations of interracial organizing, often despite sig- 
nificant external opposition. Many letters reported pressure from local 
economic and political elites, who were attempting to undermine inter- 
racial class alliance. Editorial pieces tended to discuss more abstractly the 
importance of organizing of black workers. One early editorial established 
the general tone for this narrative. “We should be false to every principle 
of our Order should we exclude from membership any man who gains 
his living by honest toil, on account of his color or creed,” it stated. “Our 
platform is broad enough to take in all” JUL, August 15, 1880). This 
moral claim was connected to a strategic one—black workers must be 
organized or else they would be faced in the labor market as competitors. 


In every portion of our broad land, whenever a strike is resorted to . 
what is the first thing done by the employer? Does he not seek far and near 
for those who will take the place of the men on strike, without inquiring 
their nationality, color, or creed? Certainty he does. The only question asked 
[by the employer] is, “Will he work for less wages?” and if he will, he can 
go to work at your job and you can go tramping. Why, then, should work- 
ingmen allow a foolish prejudice against color to keep out of our organi- 
zation anyone who might be used as a tool to aid the employer in grinding 
down wages? In the coal regions of Minois, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, and 
West Virginia, during the strikes last winter, colored men were put into the 
mines to take the place of the strikers, and we ask any white miner who 
objects to the admission of colored men into our Order, this question: If 
you are forced to strike against a reduction of wages, will your employer 
stop to inquire the color or nationality of any man who will take your place 
at the reduction offered? JUL, August 15, 1880) 


In this narrative, the problem of black labor was thus a problem of 
organizing. If black and white workers could come together within the 
movement, they could attain common class goals. This was sharply dif- 
ferent from the second narrative discussed below. This construction, as 
opposed to the obvious alternative of social closure and exclusion, rested 
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upon the understanding of black workers as a morally and politically 
redeemable people: 


What are we to do with a race in our midst numbering 7,000,000?—a race 
becoming a competitor with the white race in all the affairs of life? They 
cannot, by reason of citizenship, be set aside—ostracized. They cannot, by 
reason of rapidly advancing mental development, be shut out from the 
competition of scholarship and of literature in its various forms. ... The 
Knights have a strong following in the colored people. They are good 
Knights, and so far have occasioned no trouble to the Order. We extend 
them our hearty recognition. VUL, October 15, 1887) 


This formulation is remarkable in several ways. First, it shows quite 
clearly that the narrative was not free from paternalism or even racism. 
Most white Knights thought that black members needed benevolent guid- 
ance—an assumption that caused a great deal of tension at the local level. 
Second, the statement shows that the question of competition, when it 
arose, was linked to a discussion of joint organizing rather than one of 
opposing class interests. Third, and most important for my argument here, 
the statement linked inclusion to civic resources, expressed through a 
language of citizenship. This statement was more explicit in this regard 
than most, but the idea was implicit throughout the communications in 
this movement narrative. 

This issue of citizenship brings up the longer historical context of this 
narrative. Civic virtue was identified as a key resource in labor discourse 
at least from the early 19th century. However, as the historian David 
Roediger (1991, p. 46) has noted, white workers’ claim to this resource 
cut two ways. On the one hand, it differentiated the producers from those 
above them who sought to reduce their power. On the other hand, it 
differentiated them from those below who were unable to claim such civic 
autonomy. Before the Civil War, black slaves were the paradigm case of 
those below. “That blacks were largely noncitizens will surprise few, but 
it is important to stress the degree to which they were seen as anticitizens” 
(Roediger 1991, p. 57; emphasis in original). 

By the late 19th century, the Knights of Labor had a very different 
perspective. What changed was not the republican class language that 
identified civic virtue as an important resource, but the social position of 
black workers and consequently their potential command of this key 
resource. Southern blacks were formally free, but especially in urban 
areas, many were also actively building the same type of political and 
civic associations that the labor movement valued (see Rachleff 1984; 
Rabinowitz 1978). 

. A capacity for civic virtue meant not only an appreciation for the value 
of collective organization in order to pursue “self-interest nghtly under- 
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stood” (Tocqueville 1994) but also the capacity to maintain collective 
organizations dedicated to such interests. Understandably, a central con- 
cern within the K of L narrative was the capacity of black workers to 
maintain their own K of L assemblies. “Our colored brethren have a poor 
existence so far, but they are ‘turning a new leaf’ and manifesting more 
interest, and their meetings are better attended than heretofore; and it is 
to be hoped that they will yet build up a prosperous and useful Assembly. 
Our Master Workman and other members from our Assembly frequently 
visit them and encourage and help them along,” stated one letter from 
Hot Springs, Arkansas JUL, June 25, 1884). A later report from Little 
Rock provided an even more positive assessment: “There are a dozen or 
more of these [black] Assemblies, numbering, perhaps, a thousand men, 
making wonderful advancement, intellectually and morally. No one ap- 
preciates the order more than they; none have received closer attention 
or more wholesome instructions” (JUL, October 1, 1886). A traveling 
lecturer compared the republican enthusiasm of black members favorably 
with those of whites: “I delivered three lectures while in Monroe [Loui- 
siana|—one public and one private to the white Local. The night I lectured 
to the colored local was rainy and disagreeable; but withal the audience 
was good, showing that the colored people are interested in the labor 
movement” JUL, January 17, 1889). 

It is also striking that the narrative was mirrored by black members 
and movement supporters. A black member wrote from Local Assembly 
9378 in Bartow, Georgia, to say that goodwill existed between black and 
white members in his largely agricultural part of the state, despite poor 
conditions. As to the republican worthiness of black workers, he added, 
“a few have, by strict economy, saved sufficient to purchase homes of 
from half and acre to one hundred acres in extent; and I think if my race 
(the colored) is given fair opportunities and living wages, they will prove 
themselves worthy members of the Order and society at large” JUL, 
November 26, 1887). A black supporter wrote from Philadelphia to praise 
the K of L for organizing black workers when other labor organizations 
failed to do so. “The Southern negro must be made a self-respecting and 
respected man through labor organizations,” he said. “If the Knights of 
Labor will assume this task, I think they will do a work that no other 
body has attempted to do, and will forever deserve to be called the sav- 
iours and up-Duilders not only of a race, but of the whole country, and 
will receive the unstinted praise of unborn millions” JUL, June 20, 1888). 

While the first narrative suggested that organization was the way to 
overcome divisions, this was predicated on an understanding of black 
workers as able to share the civic goals and organization of the K of L. 
Yet the K of L wrote other groups out of the labor movement. As the 
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second narrative shows, not everyone was thought to possess a capacity 
for civic virtue. 


Narrative 2: Competition, Democratic Citizenship, and New 
Immigrants 

Competition between laborers was a common plot in the communications 
of the K of L. This was linked not to black workers but to recent im- 
migrants. The difference between the first and second K of L narratives 
is neatly packaged in a short notice in the paper which read simply, “In 
Savannah, GA., colored laborers refuse to work with Italians” (JUL, 
March 21, 1889). The movement’s reaction to the “immigration question” 
was both intense and long-lived. In editorials, letters, and speeches, the 
Knights vehemently objected to “pauper labor.” This narrative was most 
prominent in the early period of the K of L’s national growth, from 1880 
to 1884. Not coincidentally, this period corresponds to the debate and 
eventual passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act. The narrative continued 
to be central to the K of L through the end of the decade, however. 

As the only ethnic group expressly excluded from membership in the 
Knights, the Chinese were singled out for the ugliest depictions in this 
narrative. But Hungarians, Poles, and Italians were described in very 
similar ways. They were portrayed as ignorant, dirty, and reduced by 
poverty to a nearly subhuman level. Despite the fact that the Southern 
European immigrants would, in the 21st century, generally be termed 
white “ethnic” groups, it is clear that the Knights considered them as 
racially different—and arguably as less “white” than black Americans. 

From the perspective of this article, this narrative is interesting in how 
closely it echoes the claims of competition theory on the surface. The K 
of L argued quite explicitly that their hostility to immigrants was based 
on competition over material resources. As competition between the im- 
migrants and native white workers increased, the wages and conditions 
of the latter suffered. The K of L sometimes presented the argument in 
quite rational language: 


We are face to face with an ominous fact which we must not ignore, we 
can’t evade it. If you allow in this country the competition of one class of 
laborers who are willing to live at a very low rate—upon a very low 
plane—then the tendency of that kind of competition will be to bring all 
other labor to that same plane. That is why we object to Chinese emigration. 
We have no hostility toward the Chinaman, but we recognize this: If the 
white labor in the market has got to compete on an even basis, on even 
terms with Chinese labor here, then the cost of living to the Chinaman will 
rule the wages of white men in the end. JUL, April 10, 1890) 
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Actually, the Knights harbored a great deal of hostility toward the 
“Chinaman” and other new immigrants. *They are mere groveling worms, 
intent only on gratifying animal wants,” claimed one fairly typical com- 
munication JUL, January 25, 1886). The poverty of the immigrants was 
thus important for the Knights because it increased economic competition. 
Yet economic competition was not the only or even the most important 
problem. The Knights saw the material condition of the immigrants as 
evidence of deeper moral decay. 

In this narrative, the new immigrants were competitors not because 
they were poor, but because they were not in command of civic virtue. 
Part of this had to do with objective resources. The new immigrants were 
“imported,” sometimes under binding labor contracts (see Takaki 2000, 
pp. 217-19). This meant that their position resembled that of indentured 
servants or slaves more than free Jaborers. Additionally, the fact that they 
were not citizens meant that they could not take part in the democratic 
process. One letter, remarking on immigration into a Pennsylvania mining 
community, heaped abuse on “Polanders” and then made an incredible 
argument: “Let us have compulsory citizenship, and if they don’t want 
to become citizens let them stay away[,] we don’t want them; if they do, 
well and good we will then welcome them” JUL, October 1, 1887). 

More broadly, the K of L argued that the new immigrants were in- 
capable of possessing civic virtue, since they did not share a republican 
understanding of the social worth of free laborers as members of the 
workplace, community, or polity. If forced to compete with them, native 
white workers would ultimately lose control of civic virtue as well. The 
following statement gives a glimpse of why the issue of Chinese labor 
loomed so large for the Knights, out of line with the numerical strength 
of this new group: 


Four hundred milhons of Asiatic slaves confront us, and are now pouring 
in upon us, and though only 100,000 are here at present, yet, in many 
occupations, they have totally driven out our people, and in all branches 
are rapidly encroaching on our laborers and mechanics.... How can we 
compete with a people who live like this, who support no churches, schools, 
academies, hospitals, deaf, dumb, blind, or orphan asylums, charitable in- 
stitutions of any kind; who encourage the study neither of science, art, or 
Hterature; who take no magazines or newspapers; who never learn but one 
language, and whose soul is the almighty dollar. JUL, February 15, 1884) 


At issue then, was a capacity for civic virtue as much as control of 
economic resources. Indeed, the two were bound together in the Knights’ 
narrative. The K of L feared that desperate conditions, requiring pursuit 
of the “almighty dollar” over all other goals, would lead to the kind of 
cretinism and civic detachment that they not only ascribed to the Chinese 
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and others (those who “take no magazines or newspapers” and “support 
no... charitable institutions of any kind”) but which they feared for 
themselves. As one speaker put the problem, “were the standard of living 
among American citizens reduced to the same level [as that of Italian 
immigrants], their intelligence would inevitably fall below that which 
makes the continuance of republican institutions possible” JUL, April 16, 
1890). 

The K of L narrative generally focused on republican institutions in 
the workplace and polity, but this claim also had to do with civic virtue 
in the community more generally, including the institution of the family. 
While native-born men desired to make enough money to keep a family, 
Chinese workers were said to have no respect for the Christian institution 
of marriage JUL, July 24, 1890). By contrast, Hungarian workers were 
said to destabilize the rightful gender balance of home and workplace by 
bringing their wives to help in the dangerous, hot, and dirty work of coal 
mining JUL, May 15, 1883). The immigrants were in this way “robbing 
their fellow-man of his just heritage—the right to live in a decent manner, 
and to raise his children to become useful citizens of this republic” JUL, 
August 15, 1880). 

It was exactly on this basis of civic virtue that the Knights thus drew 
a strong distinction between the Chinese and Southern European la- 
borers—coming from “pauper” backgrounds and unschooled in democ- 
racy and the republican understanding of labor’s rightful place—from 
other Northern European immigrants, with whom they identified: 


The vast majority of the Germans, English and Irish readily fall into our 
ways, become good citizens, and take as much interest in our labor organ- 
izations and in upholding wages as the best of those who are to the manner 
born. ... But the case is very different with that class of which the Italians 


seem to be good specimens. Such immigration is a horse of an entirely 
different color. JUL, August 16, 1887) 


It was argued above that the first narrative was directly tied to a longer 
history of labor discourse within which black workers shifted from being 
seen as “anticitizens,” as they had beeri in the 1830s, to being seen as a 
redeemable people. This was based on a qualitative shift with regard to - 
what I have termed the capacity for civic virtue. Despite the differences 
between the first and second narrative, what is clear is that both were 
tied to the distinction between those who possessed a capacity for civic 
virtue and those who did not. The fact that the Knights described the 
immigrants in ways historically reserved for blacks was no historical ac- 
cident. For the Knights, the immigrants became the new anticitizens. 
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Narrative 3: Slavery and the Social Position of Free Labor 


The last major -narrative was organized by the concept of slavery. In 
comparison with the K of L’s first two narratives, this one was not con- 
nected to any specific racial “other.” Instead, this narrative is important 
for what it said about the white Knights’ understanding of their own 
social position in relation to the historically racialized class system in 
America. Like both of the previous narratives, its meaning was tied to a 
longer history. 

Primarily, this narrative hung on two terms, “wage slavery” and “white 
slavery.” Both of these terms emerged in the antebellum period as white 
workers, increasingly tied to wage labor, began to fear economic and social 
leveling with blacks (Roediger 1991). Discussions of “wage slavery” in the 
labor movement developed in tandem with the emergence of wage labor, 
and hence “free” labor, as the dominant form of work relation in both 
England and America. Steinfeld (1991, 2001) has pointed out that “free” 
labor was never entirely separate from “unfree” labor, such as indentured 
servitude. A host of sanctions, first legal and later monetary, kept workers 
tied to their employers. By the 19th century, property ownership was no 
longer necessary to define a person as “free”—-workers owned their own 
productive capacity, even if they owned nothing else. Nevertheless, the 
defining characteristic of 19th-century labor was a somewhat contradic- 
tory combination of legal and political autonomy with economic domi- 
nation, such that wage workers “were simultaneously independent and 
governed, publicly self-governing and privately subject to the rule of those 
who owned productive assets” (Steinfeld 1991, pp. 186-87). 

The terms “wage slave” and “white slave” were picked up by the K of 
L in the 1880s, albeit with somewhat changed meanings. Before the Civil 
War, the terms were important because they said a great deal about the 
construction of whites’ identities as citizen-workers (Roediger 1991, p. 66; 
see Montgomery 1993). Although there were many degrees of “unfreedom” 
before the Civil War, chattel slavery was the most extreme form and thus 
became an important trope used by white wage workers to discuss their 
own changing conditions. This was no less true in the 1880s, but the terms 
implied something different for whites after the abolition of chattel slavery. 
As before, the terms were defensive ones, and this narrative was led by 
fear of falling into servile status and grindingly poor material condi- 
tions—in other words, the reduction of historically “white” status to that 
of historically “black” status—rather than a positive identification of the 
common plight of working people of all colors. 

Yet paradoxically, it was through this narrative that the Knights came 
to express their goals most universally. While it was still clear that white 
wage workers were not going to become chattel slaves literally, it was no 
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longer clear they still held a protected civic status by virtue of their race. 
This change had two effects, both of which are visible in the Knights of 
Labor narrative. First, it made the use of the terms “white slave” and 
“wage slave” more synonymous than they had been. “White slavery” really 
was no longer a different thing than any other kind of slavery, and “wage 
slavery” could apply to all. Second, it made them more universal. The 
capacity for civic virtue could be lost for everyone equally. 

In this narrative, wage slavery referred to both material conditions and 
to the social organization of labor. For the K of L, the objection to wage 
slavery was simultaneously oriented toward economic well-being and so- 
cial status. The K of L lamented that formally free workers became like 
chattel slaves since they did not control the fruits of their labor and since 
they did not have a say in setting their hours, wages, or work pace. The 
economic issue of dependency was joined with a status issue. According 
to the Knights, tt was this kind of “coercion,” and not formal legal freedom, 
that defined the condition of slavery: 


The coercion of a man or holding of the labor of his hands, or the services 
of his faculties to the benefit of another without the freedom or power to 
compel an exact equivalent, is and always will be slavery, without regard 
to color, race, location or position. ... Whatever differences may exist 
between this and the holding of slaves in the South is in a degree only, and 
not in kind, as neither the wage slave or the chattel slave were in position 
to arrange the terms of competence for labor performed. JUL, August 15, 
1883) 


Both black slaves and wage workers were thus bound in the same way, 
according to this narrative. Not only were the profits and terms of work 
out of their hands, but so was the satisfaction derived from performing 
the work. According to this narrative, deliverance from wage slavery 
would have to come from the organization of all workers. “It was through 
unionism of our armies that our country has been free, and through un- 
ionism that the slaves of the South are free,” one Knight wrote. “So, 
therefore, if the freedom of the nation and also the freedom of the colored 
people can be obtained through unionism, why can’t the freedom of the 
labor people be obtained also?” JUL, October 22, 1888). 

Many of the K of L communications recognized that being owned as 
property was in fact different from being legally free but bound by need, 
and that this difference was important. But several argued that, in certain 
ways, formal freedom could be worse, since the slave owners had an 
economic incentive to provide for the maintenance of his slaves in a way 
that factory owners did not. Obviously, this argument rested on a ro- 
manticized view of the life of Southern slaves, if not of factory workers. 
Such communications however made a strong case about the ways in 
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which even “free” labor systems rested on fundamental asymmetries of 
power. Under neither system were owners morally obligated to the pro- 
ducers of wealth, but at least under slavery owners had a financial in- 
centive to provide workers with the bare essentials of life: 


America is cursed by a worse system of slavery to-day than the Southern 
States were thirty years ago. Then the slave had a life policy that insured 
bim food, clothing, shelter, and medical aid as long as he lived; but, to-day, 
what has the wage slave to depend upon when sickness overtakes him? 
What has he to depend upon when his head is silvered by age, after a life 
of toil? The alms-house and a pauper’s grave. JUL, August 29, 1889) 


While statements of this sort came from the North and the South, such 
comparisons underscore that this was a narrative maintained by whites. 
This was especially obvious in the statements that dealt with “white slav- 
ery,” a term that operated rhetorically along the same lines as “wage 
slavery” but tended to be more exclusive. One communication, for ex- 
ample, complained that black slaves had the support of abolitionists, but 
now whites needed a champion. But even within the more defensive 
boundaries of the narrative, a comparison was made between the position 
of free white workers and that of black chattel slaves just over 20 years 
earlier. AS one communication put it, “He who speaks to-day for the slave 
speaks for men of skins as light as mine and yours... . To-day there is 
no slave in this country who is known by his color. In this wage battle, 
in this question of industrial emancipation, we all stand as equals” JUL, 
April 17, 1890). 

From this discussion, it should be clear that this narrative was tied to 
civic virtue in a somewhat different way. The first two narratives were 
driven by the K of L’s assessment of the capacity of different racial 
“others” for civic virtue—immigrants in the first narrative and black 
Americans in the second. This narrative was focused not on racial “others,” 
but rather on the “we,” as the term “white slave” implies. It was in this 
narrative that the movement most clearly confronted the joint racial and 
class position of white workers. As Orlando Patterson has shown, being 
owned by another is not the only, or even the most important, defining 
element of slavery. More critical is the loss of autonomy and social honor 
that the position entails. Slavery meant social, and civic, death (Patterson 
1982). 


CONCLUSION 


This article has engaged the question of how race was understood within 
an explicitly class-based movement. I began with an empirical puzzle: the 
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Knights of Labor was simultaneously one of the most racially open labor 
movements in U.S. history and one of the most exclusionary. The move- 
ment justified both inclusion and exclusion on the basis of class interest. 
This is a puzzle that many established theories of intergroup relations 
have a hard time explaining, focusing as they do on competition over 
objective resources. Rather than dismissing the causal importance of re- 
source competition, I have suggested that at least in anomalous cases we 
should first ask which resources are at stake. My central finding is that 
there were actually three distinct narratives that tied discussions of race 
to class interest for the Knights of Labor. The first discussed black workers 
within an “interracial organizing” frame. The second tied new immigrants 
to a very different frame concerning competing interests. The third con- 
cerned the broader “slavery and social position” frame. I have suggested 
that the seemingly diverse narratives were driven by a consistent under- 
lying logic. For the K of L, civic virtue was a central resource at stake 
in the labor struggle, and this resource became the lens through which 
the meaning of racial difference was read. 

My empirical argument is tied to broader theoretical and methodolog- 
ical issues that deserve some comment in this conclusion. In terms of 
method, this article raises the issue of how interpretive schemas might 
best be studied. Collective narratives are important because they are the 
sites where schemas take concrete empirical form. However, not every 
discursively articulated element of social movements counts as a narrative. 
This creates a particular problem for anyone who wishes to treat collective 
narratives in a systematic way. While individual level narratives are rel- 
atively easy to delineate (though not necessarily easy to analyze), collective 
narratives are much more difficult to get an adequate empirical handle 
upon. My solution has been to delineate the narratives empirically before 
attempting to interpret them. This approach corrects a tendency to treat 
discussions of collective narrative too cavalierly. I have not provided a 
strict criterion for how regular a connection must be before it can be 
considered a “narrative”; instead I have been content to claim that there 
must be a relationship that is significant and stable over some span of 
time. The important thing is that one way or another, claims about the 
existence of a collective narrative need to be falsifiable if they are to have 
an appreciable impact on social scientific discourse. Empirically deline- 
ating the movement narratives is a crucial first step in this. Capturing 
the complex meaning of collective narratives of course requires an inter- 
pretive analysis. This is in some ways the more important step—this sort 
of analysis succeeds or fails according to its sensitivity to meaning. Yet 
even here we are on stronger ground when the narratives are first em- 
pirically defined. 

In bringing these two steps together, I have tried to correct what I see 
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are two problems in work on collective narratives. On the one hand, much 
of the literature is written as if collective narratives emerge around just 
one social boundary at a time. Hence, there are narratives of class or 
narratives of race. The tendency has been to emphasize class narratives 
largely due to the fact that influential studies of class formation began to 
take schemas seriously before other areas of the discipline did so (Thomp- 
son 1966; Przeworski 1977; Sewell 1980; Stedman Jones 1983; Katznelson 
1986). Important for this article is the fact that, at least in certain times 
and places, narratives connect different categorical identities in substan- 
tively important ways (see Griffin and Korstad 1995). At the same time, 
narrative work has tended to identify one central narrative about a par- 
ticular boundary. But there is no necessary reason why this should be the 
case. In fact, quite different narratives can surround different sets of 
actors, as the case of the Knights of Labor makes clear. 

The most fundamental theoretical issue is the importance of seeing 
schemas and resources as dual to one another. I have focused on one side 
of this link—the way that a republican class schema lent particular sa- 
lience to civic virtue as a central resource at stake for labor. The impor- 
tance of this argument becomes apparent when we reflect again on the 
initial puzzle regarding the organization’s treatment of different groups 
of racial “others.” Both blacks and immigrants were largely resource-poor 
groups. Both competed with white workers to some degree but were 
generally organized into segregated jobs. To antebellum white workers, 
black workers had been seen as “anticitizens.” Even those few who were 
formally free were not “free” in any civic sense of the term. Ironically, the 
same language of class also allowed the K of L to see black workers of 
the 1880s as sharing their own views that civic virtue was central to class 
interest. For the Knights, the “anticitizen” became manifest in other 
groups—particularly Chinese and Southern European immigrants who 
were outside of the democratic system and caught at the bottom of the 
economic system. Thus, the apparent contradiction that began this article 
was not in fact a contradiction when we take the K of L narratives on 
their own terms. The three movement narratives that engaged race were 
tied together by a common logic—that of civic virtue versus civic death. 
Virtue involved formal legal autonomy (being a “free” laborer as opposed 
to a slave or indentured servant), but also the capacity for, and expressed 
interest in, maintaining republican institutions. In the K of L movement 
narratives, civic virtue was thus a critical resource at stake in labor strug- 
gles, one that defined competition or cooperation between groups. 

This brings up the problem of structural transformation. I have em- 
phasized the degree to which the existing republican schemas took on 
new meanings when enacted by the Knights of Labor at a particular point 
in time. I have placed the K of L narratives into context by looking 
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backward. While the republican understandings of class that emerged in 
the 1830s continued to motivate the labor movement in the 1880s, the 
distribution of civic virtue changed. As a result, the K of L could begin 
to argue for racial openness, at least in regard to black workers, by draw- 
ing upon the same frames that had previously been exclusionary. What 
I have not been able to discuss in this article is the fact that the schemas 
themselves changed. The Knights of Labor was the most powerful labor 
movement to draw upon the long tradition of American republicanism, 
but it was also the last. As the organization decayed in the 1890s, so did 
a way of understanding class. In its place came a different idiom, one 
that has motivated most 20th-century movements, as well as most 20th- 
century theories of class interest. 
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This article seeks to modify one of the dominant assumptions in the 
literature on politica] parties, namely that parties “reflect” the dom- 
inant cleavages of a given society. Instead, drawing on the distinction 
between the concepts of “class structure” and “class formation,” the 
main argument of this article is that party practices contribute to 
the formation of “cleavages” and in the process gain ascendancy and 
hegemony. A party’s practices are, however, relatively autonomous 
from the underlying structures. Through a comparative case study 
of the ascendancy and rise to hegemony of the precursor to the 
Communist Party of India (CPD in Kerala, India, during the na- 
tionalist movement of the 1930s and 1940s, this article traces the 
specific manner in which the party’s own strategies drew upon prev- 
alent structural possibilities, making class a salient cleavage. The 
methodology of posing historical counterfactual questions is utilized 
to measure how much difference particular political practices (and 
not other possible ones, or underlying structural factors) made to 
this outcome. 


The counting of votes is the final ceremony of a long pro- 
cess.—Antonio Gramsci, The Modern Prince 


INTRODUCTION 


This article argues that a theory of party ascendancy and dominance 
requires, as an integral part of itself, a theory of its political practices. A 
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long and influential tradition in political sociology has viewed parties as 
representations of the dominant social “cleavages” and their putative in- 
terests, and thus these studies have partly neglected to theoretically in- 
corporate the party’s practices into the discussion (Lipset 1960; Lipset 
and Rokkan 1967). As Lipset famously stated: “Parties represent a ‘dem- 
ocratic translation of the class struggle’* (Lipset 1960, p. 230). Recent 
work has sought to give parties more autonomy in explaining their as- 
cendancy (see Daalder and Mair 1983; Goldstone 2003; Kitschelt 1988; 
Redding and Viterna 1999), but in general, the political practices of parties 
remain insufficiently incorporated in both theory and method. There are 
some notable exceptions in the social movements literature that examine 
the crucial role of leadership strategy and tactics in determining the success 
(or failure) of movement organizations (Ganz 2000; Voss 1993), but they 
do not utilize a systemic methodology for determining the effects of such 
strategies relative to structural relations or variables. The main argument 
of this article is that party strategies and tactics are key determinants of 
their own ascendancy and hegemony, and it is through this very process 
that the formation of cleavages develops at particular historical moments.’ 
Thus parties and their practices to some extent causally precede the po- 
litical representation of cleavages, rather than merely reflecting them. 

The argument made here draws on theoretical perspectives that em- 
phasize the role of politics in determining class formation (Gould 1995; 
Katznelson and Zolberg 1986; Przeworski 1985; Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 
1989) but also specifies that the political autonomy of parties is relative 
to the structural relations in a given society (Przeworski 1985; Stepan- 
Norris and Zeitlin 1989). The claim is #ot that parties form cleavages at 
their will, but rather that their formation as collective groups composed 
of disparate individuals sharing the same circumstances is contingent on 
how party-led political struggles shape the available structural possibil- 
ities. This article proposes a theory of such political struggles and a method 
for ascertaining their effects. 

Przeworski argues that parties are “relatively autonomous from both 
the social structure and state institutions, and... play an active role with 
regard to both” (1985, p. 101). In specifying the dimensions of this au- 
tonomy, I argue that it is fruitful to further specify how parties act in 
“political” and “civil” society to gain a “hegemonic disposition” (Pontusson 


? This argument touches upon the distinction often made between “class structure” and 
“class formation.” While “classes” are “empty slots,” “class formation” is the 
activation of these positions by individuals who become collective actors (Esping- 
Andersen 1985; Preeworski 1985; Wright 1985). 
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1988).° As Esping-Andersen (1990, p. 34) notes, “Dominance, to say noth- 
ing of hegemony, is obviously not a question of electoral returns; it must 
assume a capacity to... structure society in accordance with a party’s 
priorities.” If we think of parties as having “one foot in civil society, the 
other in institutions” (Bobbio 1989, p. 25), the question is, Through what 
means or strategies does a party acquire these dual footings, such that 
they amount to a “capacity to structure society”? 

The empirical focus of this article is upon the “long process” leading 
to the anomalous outcome of left party ascendancy in the state of Kerala, 
India, where communists (first as the Communist Party of India [CPI], 
then as the Communist Party of India [Marxist] or CPM) have intermit- 
tently held state power since 1957. The ascendancy and rule of the CPI 
in Kerala merits detailed analysis because in 1957 it became the first ever 
mass-based communist party to win elections and form a government in 
a democracy (barring the San Marino principality of Italy). While Third 
World left parties generally favored the guerilla path, here communists 
were able to win power repeatedly through the ballot box and use their 
position in government to effect wide-ranging reforms of structural ine- 
qualities. The character of the Kerala CPI and, later, CPM’s decades- 
long durability (despite intermittent rule) can be described as “hegemonic,” 
not simply because it has won elections repeatedly, but because it suc- 
cessfully led parliamentary and extraparliamentary initiatives that include 
minimum wage legislations, land reforms, unprecedented levels of union- 
ization of informal workers, and development of social services such as 
prenatal health care, hospitals, an extensive food distribution system, and 
schools (Herring 1983; Panikkar and Soman 1984). Not only have these 
policies brought about dramatic declines in poverty levels so the area now 
compares very favorably with other Indian states or developing countries 
(Jose 1984; Kannan 1995; Dreze and Sen 1995), but the policies represent 
a distinct break from the clientalistic, paternalistic, and fractured methods 
of many developing countries. Since the 1980s, moreover, the CPM has 
pursued a policy of negotiating a “class compromise” with workers who 
have “traded” their earlier militancy for a corporatist pact (Heller 1999). 
In many ways, the CPM, a radical left party ruling in a formal democratic 
context, resembles the social-democratic parties in Scandinavia, although 


* Although the concept of civil society is associated with theories of democracy, and 
the case focused upon in this article Is that of communist ascendancy within a de- 
mocracy, as the analysis makes clear, it is not necessary to assume the existence of a 
well-developed civil society. As in colonial India—hardly a case of democracy—parties 
can play a crucial role in the development of civil society (a comparable, even if 
diametrically opposed, case is Fascist Italy). 
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there are considerable differences that derive from the context of depen- 
dency and underdevelopment in Kerala.‘ 

This article focuses, in particular, on a brief but critical historical se- 
quence between 1934 and 1940, during which a left faction within the 
mainstream nationalist Congress Party—known as the Congress Socialist 
Party (or CSP)}—gained rapid ascendancy in Kerala (the CSP later merged 
with the CPI in Kerala). The Kerala CPI is unique even within India, 
because it began as a faction of a nationalist party, rather than as an 
independent party.’ In comparison with the CSP, most of the state- and 
district-level CPI branches were established over a decade earlier, in the 
1920s, and maintained a firm isolationist position vis-à-vis the mainstream 
nationalist movement. 

The origins and eventual trajectory of communist ascendancy in Kerala 
make it, in Merton’s terms, a “strategic research site... [which by drawing 
attention to]. . . pockets of theoretical neglect . . . enables the fruitful 
investigation of previously stubborn problems and the discovery of new 
problems for further inquiry” (1987, p. 11). This is so for several reasons. 
First, an earlier generation of scholarship during the 1960s and 1970s 
established that structural characteristics, such as tenancy relations in 
agriculture and high rates of proletarianization, combined with high pop- 
ulation growth rates and intense pressure on land, were the core deter- 
minants of communist ascendancy in Kerala (and other regions where 
radical, revolutionary parties had been influential) (Alexander 1989; Paige 
1975; Zagoria 1971). I will show, however, that these relations are only 
the starting point for the inquiry, because they do not hold up to com- 
parative scrutiny and fail to explain the large time lags between structural 
crises and political insurgency. 

A second puzzle that Kerala addresses is the relationship between an- 
ticolonial nationalist movements and movements among the subordinate 
classes. This relationship has generally been a checkered one, except in 
those cases where left/communist parties successfully defined and mo- 


* In particular, the high degree of civic mobilization and vibrant multiparty democracy 
combined with structural underdevelopment in Kerala prevents any single party from 
ruling long enough to be equivalent to the SAP (Sveriges Socialdemokratiska Arbe- 
tarparti) in Sweden or for the Kerala state to be characterized as a social democracy. 


f After India became independent in 1947, Kerala was the first state (and was to 
become one of only two states) in which the Communist Party of India (CPD ran for 
and won state elections. In 1964, internal differences among CPI members caused the 
party to split into the Moscow-oriented “right wing” Communist Party of India or CPL 
the independent, left-center Communist Party of India (Marxist) or CPM, and the 
Peking-orlented Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) or CPI(M-L). Since 1964, 
the CPM in Kerala has ruled for a total of 19 years, while the CPI, either as the 
dominant or subordinate partner in coaHtion with the Congress Party, ruled for 15 


years. 
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nopolized the anticolonial movement, as in Vietnam. Although workers 
and peasants were often active within the movement for national inde- 
pendence, generally, the class and social composition of nationalist move- 
ments, their demands, and their tactics reflected the interests of the middle 
sectors of society. A range of studies on the relationship between labor 
movements and anticolonial nationalisms have documented that worker 
militancy often came up against the social conservativeness of nationalist 
leaders. Even when workers sought to organize themselves autonomously 
and radicalize the nationalist movement, their attempts were met with 
the effort of sections of the non-working class and the more privileged 
workers to restrain their social demands (see Beinin and Lockman [1987] 
for an excellent comparative overview). Without giving this complex his- 
torical puzzle an air of inevitability, the failure of left parties and sub- 
ordinate classes to steer the course of nationalist movements, unless in 
the context of a revolution, remains a comparative puzzle of interest. 
Within India alone, a vast literature has documented the difficulties com- 
munists faced within the anticolonial struggle, defeated by their own 
strategy of isolation, persistent repression by the British, and the successful 
capture of the movement by “right” and “centrist” forces aligned with 
Gandhi (Chandra 1986; Sarkar 1983; Vanaik 1989). In this regard, left 
ascendancy within the nationalist movement in Kerala presents itself as 
a comparative anomaly, because nationalism and communist party as- 
cendancy developed largely as the same movement, or, put differently, 
the communist party arose owt of the nationalist movement. 

A third anomaly that merits explanation is why the rigid and hierar- 
chical caste relations existing in Kerala did not inhibit class formation. 
One structural explanation holds that the close correspondence between 
caste and class in Kerala made the outcome of class politics almost in- 
evitable (see Jeffrey 1984), but a number of scholars have suggested exactly 
the opposite. For example, Barrington Moore (1966, p. 335) has argued 
the caste system, with its daily rituals of submission and subservience, 
has prevented the growth of modern political consciousness and bears a 
good part of the blame for the weakness of class consciousness in India. 
The idea that caste and religion have exercised a drag effect on class 
consciousness can also be found in Weber’s The Religion of India, where 
he argued that as long as the belief in rebirth existed in India, “revolu- 
tionary ideas or progressivism were inconceivable” (1958, pp. 122-23). 
Exploring the development of class formation in Kerala may itself be of 
theoretical interest because it suggests that “class” and “client” are not 
necessarily competing forms of mobiliration; rather, the extent to which 
they compete has to do with how their structural juxtaposition is 
politicized. 
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PARTIES AS REPRESENTATIONS: THE CORRELATIONAL METHOD 


The theory that parties are merely representations of underlying social 
cleavages is a prominent assumption in liberal and Marxist political so- 
ciology. Such studies commonly employ ecological or correlational meth- 
ods that associate certain party types with underlying social structural 
variables. Lipset (1960) and Lipset and Rokkan’s (1967) pioneering cross- 
national studies of parties showed strong correlations between conser- 
vative, democratic, or communist parties and dominant social cleavages 
such as income and religion (see also Dogan [1967], Linz [1966], and 
Zagoris. [1971] for important empirical studies in this tradition).° 

The implicit neglect of the strategies and tactics of parties in a theory 
of party ascendancy is not simply a feature of the “pluralist” paradigm. 
The translation from putative interests to political behavior is a feature 
of certain variants of Marxist and neo-Marnuist political sociology as well. 
A key instance is Paige’s (1975) highly influential theory of agrarian rev- 
olutions, which gave virtually no causal role to political parties, holding 
instead that the influence of radical or reformist parties reflects the un- 
derlying agrarian relations.’ For example, he argued that the communist 
vote in India and the communist revolution in Vietnam were generated 
by “decentralized sharecropping systems... and irrigated rice production 
in particular... [which]... create a homogeneous landed peasantry with 
strong incentives for collective action and intense pressure for group sol- 
idarity” (1975, p. 62). Yet, a crucial question is, what might have happened 
if the communists had not adopted the strategies and tactics of struggle 
that transformed the underlying potential for a zero-sum conflict between 
landowners and cultivators into real conflict? Did the process of conflict 
itself matter in determining what eventually presented itself to us as a 
relationship between land tenure patterns, the relationships of exploitation 


* Asking why “did the working classes develop strong and unified political movements 
in some countries... and deeply divided organizations in others,” Lipset and Rokkan 
turn to “national cleavage structures” generated by factors such as the medieval or- 
ganization of a given country, size of polity, and position in the "International interaction 
system” (1967, p. 96). Elsewhere, they argue that the success of mass or working-class 
parties depends on “the size of work unit and the local tes of the workers, the level 
of prosperity and the stability of employment in the given industry” (1967, p. 21), “as 
well as the church-state or urbar-rural cleavages that develop in a given society” (1967, 
pp. 132-34). 

’ See also Somers and Goldfrank (1979). Unlike their attempt at falsification, on grounds 
that Paige does not “incorporate” “political structures and world politicaleconomic 
relations” into his theory of agrarian revolution (curious in view of their criticism of 
his “posithvism”[1979, p 444), I argue that Paige does not establish causality in specific 
instances. Adding more variables does not serve the purpose of moving away from 
“static conceptualizations” imposed on “an historically constituted and reconstituted 
reality” (1979, p. 457). 
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and domination between landlords and tenants, and the voting prefer- 
ences of tenants? 


TOWARD A THEORY OF PARTY AUTONOMY 


Dissatisfaction with purely structuralist explanations has led to two tra- 
jectories of scholarship on parties. Some scholars have criticized the view 
of parties (or interest groups) as reflections of society and have suggested 
that state structures, electoral systems, the degree of state centralization, 
and interparty relations are independent factors in the determination of 
party formation (Skocpol 1985; Harmel and Robertson 1984; Maisel and 
Cooper 1978). This, however, replaces one type of structuralist explanation 
(economic) with another (political) (Goodwin and Jasper 1999). Other 
scholars have argued that the study of parties can substantially benefit 
from the social movements literature (Kitschelt 1988; Redding and Viterna 
1999). That view comes closest to the model being advocated in this article. 
In this regard, the most widely utilized model is arguably the “political 
process” model, which was developed in opposition to classical and re- 
source mobilization perspectives (Klandermans, Kriesi, and Tarrow 1988; 
McAdam 1982; McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996; Tarrow 1998). The 
political process model, as defined originally by McAdam (1982), focuses 
on the level of organization, collective assessment for the prospects of 
change, and the political alignment of groups within the larger system in 
explaining the rise of social and political movements. The concept of 
“political opportunity structure”—the “degree of openness of a political 
system, stability of ‘elite’ alignments, presence of allies among the elite, 
and state capacity and propensity for repression” (McAdam et aL 1996)—is 
combined with the concepts of “cognitive liberation” or “frame aligning” 
and the presence and strength of members and leaders (“mobilizing struc- 
tures”) to provide a full account of movement emergence and decline. As 
I explain subsequently, however, political process theory has not evolved 
a methodology for showing how movements emerge from certain struc- 
tural conditions. 

A younger generation of social movements scholars has argued more 
forcefully for an even less structuralist orientation (than that found in 
political process theory) in the explanation of social movement emergence 
and success, calling for a better understanding of the role of emotions, 
culture, and the creative and innovative capacity of leaders (Ganz 2000; 
Goodwin and Jasper 1999; Aminzade et al. 2001). According to Goodwin 
and Jasper, “structures and strategies, despite their different logics, get 
conflated. What are structures if not something fixed, stable, and outside 
our control?” (1999, p. 41). 
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The approach adopted in this article aims to move away from a the- 
oretical treatment of structures as “fixed, stable, and outside our control,” 
which consequentially has the effect of methodologically treating them as 
such. A concept of structures as unchangeable prevents us from inte- 
grating the systematic findings of scholars working in the structuralist 
traditions. Instead, the analysis in this article foregrownds structural con- 
ditions, suggesting that they are not merely background factors, but pro- 
vide the very means of generating and inhibiting the potential for move- 
ment or party growth. This claim is closely related to theoretical efforts 
to understand the mutual imbrication of structure and agency as a central 
sociological puzzle (Giddens 1984; Sewell 1992). Thus, for example, as 
Sewell argues, capitalism not only generates particular classes, but it also 
generates the factory form, commodification, and various contingent forms 
of production that render it dynamic and unstable at one level and pro- 
foundly stable at another (1992). Agency is shaped by all of these levels 
in different ways; to use Sewell’s (1992) formulation, it is the “transpo- 
sition” of “schemas and resources” that informs agents’ practices.* More- 
over, it is in the working of structures that we must locate the possible 
ruptures and openings for transformation, while recognizing that the cre- 
ativity of strategy and tactics, experience, and other irreducible phenom- 
ena make a difference only in so far as they can successfully locate these 
ruptures and make use of them. 

Following from this, the method of inquiry employed in this article is 
designed to measure the effects of the “political process” relative to un- 
derlying factors in order to draw out their causal significance. To achieve 
this, counterfactual questions must be an inherent part of the method. 
These questions ask, What difference might it have made had actors 
(parties) not adopted certain strategies and tactics of struggle? Might the 
outcomes have been more or less the same, that is, might other strategies 
and tactics have yielded somewhat similar results? Or, might the same 
tactics not have given rise to a similar outcome elsewhere, under different 
conditions? The historical efficacy of political processes, in other words, 
must be measured and asserted against the presence of underlying con- 
ditions, which make their appearance in the correlational findings. These 


**Structures ... are sets of mutually sustaining schemas and resources that empower 
and constrain social action and tend to be reproduced by that social action. But their 
reproduction is never automatic. Structures are at risk, at least to some extent, in all 
of the social encounters they shape—because structures are multiple and intersecting, 
because schemas are transposable, and because resources are polysemic and accumulate 
unpredictably. Placing the relationship between resources and cultural schemas at the 
center of a concept of structure makes it poasible to show how social change, no less 
than social stasis, can be generated by the enactment of structures in social life” (Sewell 
1992, p. 19). 
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findings provide the basis for the strong counterhypothesis that objective 
conditions, be they demographic shifts, industrialization, or specific modes 
of capital penetration, create an overwhelming proclivity for certain kinds 
of movements. If, for example, regions in which sharecropping relations 
predominate also exhibit a strong tendency toward radical conflict, and 
thus favor communist parties, then the counterhypothesis is that the ac- 
tivities of communists are more dependent than independent variables. 
This article focuses on three kinds of political practices. 

Parties and the state-—First, a party’s strategy of struggle vis-a-vis the 
state and political institutions draws attention to the presence of “political 
opportunities,” as well as to the recognition of these opportunities. Indeed, 
the same set of political opportunities can take very different trajectories 
for two otherwise similar organizations, simply because of differences in 
their recognition of these opportunities. 

Parties and civil society.—Second, I examine a party’s practices in civil 
society; these practices affect the extent to which parties can gain hege- 
monic capacity. Przeworski argues that parties are presented with struc- 
turally defined possibilities from which they “forge collective identities, 
instill commitments, define the interests on behalf of which collective 
actions become possible, offer choices to individuals, and deny them” 
(1985, p. 101). These structurally defined possibilities also include prior 
forms of association—that is, the preexisting networks of social action, as 
well as forms of consciousness. Thus instead of assuming, a priori, as does 
Przeworski, that class appeals necessarily exist in contradiction to nonclass 
appeals,’ I argue that these relationships are precisely the object of con- 
testation in the sphere of civil society, and under certain historical cir 
cumstances, they may often be mutually reinforcing. Indeed, a party’s 
capacity to gain hegemony depends precisely on the extent to which it 
can stride the balance between specific cleavage interests and broader 
social interests and movements. 

Parties and “political society” —Third, a party struggles with other 
parties or party factions for leadership of the same struggle (what Zeitlin 
[1984] has termed the “intra-class struggle”). A theory of the relationship 
between party and class (or cleavage) must also examine how contending 
factions and parties of a class “struggle to define its interests and what 


* Despite stating that classes are formed “as more than one collectivity-in-strug- 
gle*—ie., not only as unions and electoral parties, but as cooperatives, clubs, intel- 
lectual circles, and associations—Praeworski treats class and nonclass appeals as fun- 
damentally opposed (1985, p. 72). He argues that parties that seek to organize workers 
as a class cannot simultaneously address “the people” or “the nation™ “This is where 
socialist parties turn whenever and wherever they seek broad-based electoral support 

.. The socialist electorate become ‘all the oppressed,’ ‘the exploited,’‘the poor,’ .. 
‘the nation’® (1985, p 50). 
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has to be done to protect and advance them... that is,... the process 
of ‘self-organization’ of a class, then, involves concrete political struggles 
within it—and within its organizations—over what its class interests are” 
(Zeitlin 1984, p. 504). In situating party activity within an analytically 
distinct political sphere, separating it from the state and civil society, the 
analysis also follows Weber’s observation that parties “live in a house of 
power” (1958, p. 194). This article makes the theoretical case for incor- 
porating politics as an autonomous activity, in particular, by granting 
political parties an active status in the making of historical events. 


METHOD: CASE STUDIES, GENERAL THEORY, AND HISTORICAL 
COUNTERFACTUALS 


This article employs a comparative case methodology. Case studies have 
come in for stringent criticism on grounds that they are merely inductive 
and that theories produced utilizing them are nonfalsifiable (King, Keo- 
hane, and Verba 1994; Kiser and Hechter 1991). However, the process of 
theory building entails a series of efforts to test general theories, which 
are, after all, probabilistic statements. As Paige (1999, p. 797) argues, a 
case can be regarded, after Mill or Bloch, as a natural experiment in 
which competing theories can be tested. It must be added that the explicit 
critique of correlative methods is offered here with the recognition that 
such methods allow abstract generalizations to become possible. These 
generalizations in turn provide us with hypotheses that we can test and 
use in specific case analyses. As Ragin and Zaret point out: “Relationships 
among abstract variables revealed by correlational analysis can aid the 
preliminary task of delineating attributes of models that, as ideal types, 
are used in comparative analysis of historical causes” (1983, p. 743; em- 
phasis in original). To that end, the approach adopted in this article must 
be seen as complementary to, rather than a substitute for, such cross- 
national comparative research. This is both its limitation and contribution. 

Following this, the aim of this article is to develop historically condi- 
tional rather than general or universal theory (Paige 1999). Such an ap- 
proach pays attention to the timing and sequencing of events and thus 
suggests that the operationalization of these events as variables would 
leave out a key aspect of their historical effects. Employing “eventful 
temporality” (Sewell 1996) in the analysis of parties suggests that the 
events generated by parties at particular historical moments can redefine 
the rules of the game and thus trensform rather than merely translate the 
class struggle generated by underlying social structural variables." Vet, 


© As Sewell (1996) notes, “eventful” temporality differs from experimental or teleo- 
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despite its attention to particularity and specificity, the substantive theory 
of parties employed here has strong comparative and generalizable im- 
plications, because the emerging propositions can be tested in other cases — 
and are not merely restricted to the idiosyncracies of a particular case (for 
examples of works that strike this balance, see Kimeldorf [1988] and 
Seidman [1994)). 

In employing a narrative method, this article reflects the growing in- 
terest among some sociologists in eliciting the causal effects of human 
action, as opposed to variables. Recognizing that “social reality happens 
in sequences of actions located within constraining or enabling structures” 
(Abbott 1992, p. 428), sociologists are becoming more concerned with 
processes. This is because in processes and events we can best observe 
the interaction between structure and agency (Abrams 1982). Indeed, this 
means that the method (of eliciting the causal value of human action) is 
at one and the same time the theory (Zeitlin 1984). 

As Griffin (1993) cautions, however, narratives must be unpacked and 
reconstructed as a causal account of the outcome, or else they suffer from 
the limitations of “just-so” stories. Historical counterfactuals allow us to 
avoid this problem by posing the question of what causal value to assign 
actions. As Zeitlin puts it, “All major historical questions break down into 
two others, one ‘factual’ and one ‘counterfactual’: what happened in 
history, and what might have happened?” (1984, p. 18). Weber (1949) 
insisted that counterfactuals are the best way to analyze the course of 
history and emphasized that although they involved an “imaginative re- 
enactment” of history, each counterfactual must be based upon what was 
demonstrably possible (see Elster 1978).”’ 


THE STRUCTURAL ARGUMENT ON KERALAN EXCEPTIONALISM 
RECONSIDERED 


This section demonstrates that despite the compelling case that Kerala’s 
left party ascendancy and dominance can be explained by structural fac- 
tors, a closer examination of internal regional variation in social relations, 
as well as temporal lags in the rise of rural and urban rebellions, suggests 
that a “static structuralist” explanation, unmediated by political factors, 


logical temporality in its recognition that events have powerful transformative capac- 
ities. Thus a “fully eventful” account of the fate of nobles in the French Revolution 
would argue that it was not simply the loss of their assets, but the redefinition of the 
rules of the politcal and social game by the revolution, that made an old asset—+heir 
noble status—a lability during the Reign of Terror 


1 Counterfactuals must meet the criteria of being “statically” and “dynamically” le- 


gitimate (Elster 1978), Le., they must be capable of being inserted in the “real” past, 
and there must be a branching point at which another outcome was possible 
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does not suffice. Paige’s argument that decentralized sharecropping and 
irrigated rice production create a homogeneous landless peasantry with 
“strong incentives for collective action and intense pressure for group 
solidarity . . . [which] in turn predicts high levels of political radicalism, 
powerful organizations, and intense class solidarity” (1975, p. 62) has 
formed the basis for several explanations of communist ascendancy in 
Kerala (Alexander 1989; Bouton 1985; Paige 1975). In constructing this 
theory, Paige drew upon Zagoria’s findings that “landlessness in combi- 
nation with high rural population density” form “the two most significant 
explanatory variables of high communist vote” (Zagoria 1971, p. 149). 
This combination, particularly found in wet rice cultivation areas, leads 
to a “conflict-ridden relationship between the landowners and the landless 
engaged in a desperate struggle for survival” (1971, p. 149). 

One version of the argument about how certain types of property re- 
lations generate radicalism suggests that status or caste solidarity can 
promote or facilitate the horizontal organization of peasants (Alexander 
1989; Bouton 1985). The probability of peasant radicalism, it is argued, 
sharply increases when there is strong caste or class homogeneity among 
landless laborers and poor tenants, that is, the occurrence of a “bipolar” 
agrarian structure marked by a clear division between landless laborers 
and landowners (Bouton 1985). 

The argument that follows suggests that while these factors are found 
in Kerala, the correlational hypotheses alone fail to explain left party 
ascendancy in Kerala. This is because a crisis in the reproduction of 
established patterns of domination and consent created two distinct re- 
sponses among tenants—quiescence and revolt. These responses arose 
along religious and caste lines, both of which mediated any spontaneous 
class formation. 

In Malabar, the northernmost province of colonial Kerala, patrimonial 
caste ties between landowners and cultivators defined the relations of 
exploitation and domination upon which the agrarian system in Malabar 
reproduced itself. The vertical ties between landlord, upper tenants, and 
lower tenants and cultivators corresponded closely to the rigid caste hi- 
erarchy in existence at the time. The two dominant castes—Namboodtris 
(Brahmins or the priestly caste) and Natrs (Kshkairiyas or the aristocratic 
caste)—stood at the apex of the system of customary obligations and 
rights, and together they appropriated the largest share of the cultivator’s 
product.” The customary system of product distribution belied the elab- 
orate set of rituals and social norms that enforced the position of each 


2 The Brahmins were only 2% of the population of Malabar but neariy half (46%) 
of the landlords. The Nairs were 14% of the population but 41% of the landlords 
(from Government of Madras 1882, vol. 1, in Radhakrishnan 1989, p. 39). 
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caste within the hierarchy.” This rigid hierarchy was maintained by force 
if needed (Buchanan 1807; Forbes 1813). 

Colonial penetration in 1792 transformed the basic character of rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants from custom to contract. The British, 
concerned with maximizing their land revenue (and creating stable allies) 
granted landlords “private proprietorship” rights to the land, with the 
result that tenants with prior claims to the land fell under more insecure 
terms of lease (Logan [1887] 1951, p. 608). The “moral economy” shared 
by landlord, intermediate tenant, and cultivator was ruptured as landlords 
reduced the security of tenures, granted overleases,“ evicted tenants to 
obtain higher rent, and increased extra-economic exactions (or filled the 
“landlord’s basket” (see Scott 1976). The growing insecurity and evictions 
were compounded by the fall in cash crop prices during the Great De- 
pression of the early 1930s. The result was a growing population that fell 
into the category of tenants-at-will or landless laborers. Malabar (and the 
southern districts of Kerala for reasons to be discussed) witnessed one of 
the highest proletarianization rates in colonial India. 

Given the approximate uniformity of tenurial conditions across Mal- 
abar, we should expect to find instances of class formation in both areas 
as the agrarian crisis became more acute during the 19th century. Yet, 
spontaneous antilandlord rebellions occurred only along religious lines 
where Muslim tenants were highly concentrated. Muslim tenants and 
agricultural laborers rose in successive violent revolts against Hindu land- 
lords throughout the 19th and early 20th centuries (in 1849, 1851, 1852, 
1896, and finally in the largest insurgency of 1921). The leadership of 
these rebellions was provided by traditional religious “priests” (Thangals) 
who infused the grievances of tenants with powerful religious symbolism. 
The sheer cultural defiance that Moplahs could mobilize into attacks that 
terrorized landlords and colonial officials alike for several decades was 
then unimaginable among Hindus. Indeed, a significant proportion of 
Moplahs consisted of low-caste converts to Islam. As Wood notes, “by 
becoming a Moplah, a Cheruman labourer or Tien (Tiyya) verumpattom- 


4 Namboodirls maintained elaborate untouchability rules for the low, “polluting” caste 
Tiyyas, Cherumans, and Pulayas A Tiyya bad to keep at least 32 feet away from a 
Namboodiri, and a Cheruman had to remain 64 feet from a Namboodiri (Mayer 1952, 
p. 26). Nairs were also considered to pollute Namboodiris, but only by contact, not 
by distance. The physical layout of the Nair and Namboodtiri households reflected the 
strict rigidity of Malabar’s caste relations. Separation from different gradatons of the 
“polluting” castes was maintained by using the gate to the house, the first step of the 
courtyard, and the front porch as markers of how close to the Interior low-caste persons 
were allowed to enter (Mencher 1966, p 154). Rigid rules of dress and self-denigrating 
speech were also used as a means of enforcing caste hierarchy in everyday life. 

H Overleases were leases granted by the landlord to a third party, which superseded 
the intermediate tenants’ rights (Panikkar 1989, p. 44). 
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dar was recruited to a body which functioned as a self-defence organi- 
zation of the rural subordinate whose ultimate weapon in this period was 
the outbreak” (1987, p. 88), that is, the rebellion. This self-defense organ- 
ization not only lacked the “traditional basis of respect” for landlords, but 
leaders were able to draw upon the Moplahs’ daily rituals, organization 
of congregational prayers, common feasts and dinners, and their concep- 
tion of equality to spread rebellions (Namboodiripad 1984). In contrast 
to the scattered settlement of Hindu tenant-cultivators and poor peasants, 
which inhibited collective action, the mosque provided a meeting point 
for Muslim peasants, which leaders of the rebellions utilized as a site of 
radicalization and organization (Wood 1992). 

The hypothesis that landlessness and high population density together 
explain a proclivity for radicalism (Zagoria 1971) is supported by the fact 
that most of the rebellions took place in two districts that shared a com- 
paratively high man-to-land ratio. Moreover, wetland cultivation was a 
greater part of cultivation in south, compared with north, Malabar.“ Rack 
renting, that is, the practice of extracting rents from several intermediaries, 
was also predominant in wetland or rice cultivation areas. However, wet- 
land cultivation formed the bulk of the cultivation in south Malabar. We 
thus cannot easily explain the highly localized character of the rebellions 
or their confinement to Muslims simply on the basis of excessive land- 
lordism in wetland areas. The puzzle deepens when we take the number 
of evictions by landlords as a measure of landlordism. The yearly average 
of the number of evictions of Hindu tenants by Hindu landlords between 
the years 1841 and 1851 (680) was roughly three times that of the eviction 
of Muslim tenants by Hindu landlords (232)."* If a rupture in moral econ- 
omy were sufficient to produce rebellion, then on balance we should ob- 
serve a higher rate of rebellion among Hindu tenants. Thus the evidence 
shows that class formation did not merely follow from “excessive” land- 
lordism, nor did it always develop where landlessness was found in com- 
bination with high population density. 

At first glance, the evidence might seem to confirm Moore’s (1966) thesis 
that the caste hierarchy inhibited rebellion among Hindu tenants. The 
obligatory display of self-disgust and obedience toward the higher castes 
was so embedded in everyday practices that even if lower castes did not 
accept their degraded state, it is difficult to see how they might have 


H In 1904, the ratio of wetland cultivation to garden land was 53°100 in all of north 
Malabar, whereas in Ernad and Walluvanad, the two main sites of Moplah uprisings, 
it was 203:100 (Wood 1992, p. 145). 

1 From Strange’s Report to T. Pycroft, September 25, 1852, Correspondence Regarding 
the Relations of Landlord and Tenant in Malabar in 1852-56, p 8, cited In Varghese 
1970, p. 51. 
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imagined any alternatives and organized around them. Indeed, there was 
no real option for exit from caste other than distant migration or religious 
conversion. Particularly telling evidence of this proposition is the large- 
scale conversions of low-caste Hindus to Islam in south Malabar in the 
19th century.” There is an apparent paradox that emerges, however, when 
we consider the fact that it was among the Hindu peasants of north 
Malabar, where the caste system was rigid, that the Congress Socialist 
Party (CSP) built a strong peasant movement during the 1930s." Clearly, 
any hypothesis about the relationship between caste hierarchy and peasant 
quiescence must be tempered in light of this evidence. 

If “direct” British rule led to a rupture in the agrarian moral economy 
in Malabar, centralizing and modernizing monarchies, under pressure 
from the British, broke apart the caste-based agrarian structure in the 
“indirectly” ruled provinces of Travancore and Cochin. These reforms, 
which have been likened to the Meiji Restoration in Japan, practically 
destroyed landlordism. The reforms were encouraged by the British, who 
sought favorable conditions for plantation and other capital and a mo- 
nopoly over profits in the pepper and cardamom trade. They urged the 
princely states to settle their taxes directly with the cultivators rather than 
using landlords as intermediaries. Ironically, this policy (also known as 
ryotwari ), which was meant to bypass corrupt intermediaries and prevent 
landlords from usurping the surplus, had exactly opposite effects in Mal- 
abar and the two princely states; in the former, the landlords were iden- 
tified as the actual cultivators, whereas in Travancore and Cochin, they 
were seen as potential threats to the empire-building ambitions of the 
monarchy. 

The reforms “from above” were most extensive in Travancore, which 
was the larger of the two princely states. At the nudging of the colonial 
resident (who held the constant threat of annexation over the princely 
states), the Travancore monarchy implemented land reforms in 1865, 
which conferred full ownership rights on state tenants and allowed them 
unrestricted transfer of their properties. This major reform had the effect 
of commodifying land for the first time, and as a consequence, the own- 
ership of land became diffused. Caste was now no longer the sole deter- 
minant of land ownership. The reforms also promoted the process of state 
building and consolidation in which the Travancore (and to a lesser extent 


As a result of religious conversions, the number of agrestic slaves dropped from 
99,000 in 1871 to 64,000 in 1881 

‘In the aftermath of the Moplah Rebellion of 1921, a massive insurgency that led to 
the brutal represalon of the Moplahs, most Miuslim peasants were reluctant to support 
the CSP (author interview with K. Madhavan, CSP activist, July 13, 1998). Congress 
socialists, in fact, did not succeed in making inroads into large areas of southern 
Malabar. Instead, their support was entirely confined to the northern regions 
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Cochin) monarchy pitted itself against the landlords and attempted to 
forge an alliance with the upper layers of the tenantry, merchants, and 
artisanal classes (Tharakan 1994). It was thus that the Travancore state 
came to “own” 80% of the land, with only the remaining 20% under the 
control of landlords." 

The princely state land reforms thus preempted the possibility of agrar- 
ian revolts among the tenantry, as had occurred in Malabar. However, a 
large semiurban proletariat grew around the new industries, and they 
constituted a potential base for a socialist party. Demographic factors 
directly contributed to this trend. The fall in death rates that followed 
from the modernizing activities of the state (such as spread of hospitals 
and mandatory vaccinations) created a high population growth rate. The 
absence of corresponding industrial growth, in turn, caused direct pressure 
on the land. In 1901, 47.4% of the total population was dependent on 
agriculture; in 1911, this proportion rose to 53.6%, and again to 54.3% 
in 1931 (Census of Travancore 1931). Demographic pressure exercised 
direct pressure on the size and viability of landholdings; consequently, 
many agriculturists sought work as agricultural laborers or as workers 
on the numerous plantations and in processing factories. Indeed, prole- 
tarianization rates in the two princely states were among the highest in 
British India. Table 1 shows aggregate figures for proletrianization in 
Kerala and places it in comparative perspective within British India. With 
Travancore and Cochin weighting the Kerala figures to a larger extent 
than Malabar, the rate of proletarianization in Kerala was t#trd in British 
India, next to Bombay (43%) and Bengal (31%), and followed by Andhra 
Pradesh (4.4%). 

As the table reveals, the comparative rapidity with which tenants were 
being thrown off the land, or rendered practically landless (as dwarf- 
owners who had to supplement their incomes with factory work), must 
go some way in explaining why class might have become a salient political 
cleavage in agrarian Kerala. But, by comparison, the left did not gain 
ascendancy in Bombay (later known as Maharashtra), despite its higher 
rate of proletarianization. One may of course argue that workers were a 
smaller proportion of the population in Bombay, and it is difficult to deny 
that the larger proletarian population in Kerala made the likelihood of 
an industrial and agrarian working-class cleavage formation more likely 
there. However, the process of working-class formation within Kerala was 
regionally uneven and heavily influenced by caste movements, which did 
not tend to emphasize conflicts at the point of production. In rural areas, 


'* In Cochin, the monarchy was weaker and landlords were more numerous and 
stronger. This explains the lesser impact of reforms from above in Cochin, which in 
effect fell somewhere between Malabar and Travancore. 
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TABLE 1 
PROLETARIANIZATION RATES IN BRITISH INDIA, 1911-51 


PR YAL” SWRERS 
Region (1911-51) (1911) (1911) 
Kerala ... .. 2... 21 25 49 
Bengal .... . ........ 31 17 39 
Bombay ..... .. 43 25 35 
Bihar and Orissa . 0 21 20 
United Provinces at i 12 25 
Punjab ......... —.19 7 40 


NoTE—PR = proletanantration rate (1911-51), AL = agricultural laborers, WERS 
cz mdustral workers, inchidmg plantations, manufacturing, service sector, transport, 
and those classified as “other” This table 1s adapted from a table mS P Patel (1992) 


than en mdependent culttvator” (Royal Commianon on Agneulture [1928], ctted ın Patel 
[1992D 


there was marked variation in the response of tenants—eventually, a 
critical base for the communists—to the growing crisis of moral economy. 
The responses took two major forms—religious, millenarian movements 
among Muslim tenants, and quiescence among Hindu tenants. 

I turn now to the uneven development of class formation in the two 
princely states of Travancore and Cochin. In Travancore, the earliest labor 
organization, called the Travancore Labour Association (TLA), was 
formed in 1922 as a regulating body. The TLA received tremendous sup- 
port from the management of the firms, as well as Indian coir. capitalists 
who thought it could serve as a means for recruiting labor away from 
the European firms. The early meetings of the TLA were sparsely attended 
by workers, and labor contractors had to find a number of ways to coerce 
them to join the association, for instance, by deducting dues from their 
wages (Govindan 1986; Jeffrey 1984; Kannan 1988). Workers in Travan- 
core and Cochin were, in fact, reluctant to join unions in the early years 
of their employment. This reluctance derived from their strong ties to the 
land, which served as a supplementary source of livelihood and mitigated 
the radicalism found among a fully proletarianized working class. 

Caste associations rather than unions were the dominant associational 
forms among workers. But even as the post—Great Depression crisis of 
unemployment grew, lower-caste leaders urged workers to refrain from 
protest in factories and instead concentrated on the means by which lower 
castes could override their caste status through “sanskritization,” that is, 
the adoption of upper-caste practices or exit from the caste system by 
converting to Buddhism or Christianity. In addition, leaders of the Sree 
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Narayana Dharma Paripalana (or SNDP, the social reform organization 
of the Ezhava caste) balked at addressing issues such as growing un- 
employment, poor factory conditions, low wages, or exploitative hiring 
practices, and focused instead on the cultural and symbolic basis of their 
oppression as lower castes. Despite some attempts to demand modern 
rights, the hallmark of the leading caste reform movement was “self- 
critique.™ At the peak of the CSP-led mobilizations in 1939, the SNDP 
president was still urging the low-caste Ezhavas to “dissociate themselves 
from political agitation and confine their activities to their social and 
communal needs” (Crown Residential Records, fortnightly reports 23/39). 
It must be added that a split had begun to develop in the Ezhava move- 
ment, with younger, more radical members seeking the abolition of caste, 
often urging Ezhavas to convert to Christianity or Sikhism (National 
Archives of India, fortnightly reports, January 1936). Ezhava leaders were 
also beginning to make militant statements such as the address given by 
one leader to a meeting of 2,000 Ezhava coir workers: “Just as the Russians 
managed to obtain freedom by putting an end to their Royal family, so 
the Ezhavas also must fight to the very end without caring (for) the guns 
of the sepoys, batons of the police or even the Maharaja” (Jeffrey 1978, 
p. 157). Undoubtedly, this latter tendency was important for the growth 
of radical politics in Kerala, in part because many CSP leaders were 
themselves radicalized through their participation in lower-caste move- 
ments. Yet, the monopoly of caste organizations by a leadership that 
deemphasized class would have prevented spontaneous or autonomous 
class formation. Indeed, the rise in membership of lower-caste associations 
during the depression era was by all accounts phenomenal. The caste 
association of the low caste, then untouchable Ezhavas (SNDP), grew 
from a membership of 50,684 with 255 branches in 1928, toa membership 
of 200,000 with 526 branches in 1938 (Menon 1966, p. 463). They formed 
a potential base for working-class formation, but it is difficult to argue 
that this was inevitable. 


* Leaders among the Eskavas argued that anachronistic social customs such as child 
marriage and elaborate rituals squandered away the economic surplus that could be 
invested in social mobility (Isaac 1983, 1984). In attempting to gain this mobility and 
respect, they pressed for the right to use public roads, admission for Exhava children 
into schools, and representation in administrative services (Government of Kerala 
1966). Much of the stimulus for caste reforms came from the new middle class among 
the Exhavas, who had managed to acquire some land after the reforms. 
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WEAK. DOMINANT-CLASS OPPOSITION AND THE POSSIBILITIES 
FOR LEFTIST ASCENDANCY WITHIN KERALA’S CONGRESS PARTY 


If the structuralist hypotheses of left party ascendancy fall short of an 
adequate explanation, it may be that they have focused exclusively on 
the subordinate classes. Comparative research shows that the political 
behavior of the dominant classes is a key factor in explaining variations 
in processes of democratization (Moore 1966; Rueschemeyer, Stephens, 
and Stephens 1992). In particular, a weak political response by the landed 
aristocracy and dominant classes is offered as a crucial factor in explaining 
democratization and the rise of a left-democratic party. The success of 
Swedish social-democratic ascendancy, for example, has been attributed 
to the weak response by the right (Castles 1978). The evidence, likewise, 
suggests that Kerala’s dominant classes reacted weakly to the growth of 
the CSP and thus made its ascendancy possible. 

While across British India, Congress Party hegemony was built on a 
base among rich or dominant peasants who had strong anticolonial griev- 
ances and viewed the Congress Party as a “vehicle for their rising political 
aspirations” (Low 1977), the Congress Party in Kerala was not “captured” 
by any such class. Two such regions where the nationalist movement had 
the longest history, and where the Congress Party was the most embedded, 
were the United Provinces and Bihar in the northeastern part of India. 
In these two regions, the class support of the Congress Party lay among 
the commercial classes, traders, merchants, and small landlords or no- 
tables (Henningham 1982; Hauser 1961).”* The anticolonial campaigns of 
the Congress Party resonated with this strata, because the burden of 
colonial taxes rested most strongly among small landowners and tenants 
and among the commercial classes who were disadvantaged by the sale 
of foreign cloth. Comparative evidence shows that the Congress Party 
embedded itself most firmly where taxes were punitively high (Hardiman 
1981; Bose 1986). In comparison, the dominant classes in Kerala did not 
capture the nationalist movement. There was in fact no interest among 
the dominant classes in an antitax movement because the British had 
granted land reforms to the dominant caste (Nair) of intermediate ten- 
ants,? and landlords simply passed on the costs of increased taxes to 


21 Large landlords or semindars tended to be loyalists, as they were generally favored 
well by the British 

2 The context for far-reaching tenancy reforms was established by the Muslim tenant 
rebelHons in south Malabar between the mid-19th to early 20th centuries. These re- 
peated, violent, and suicidal attacks upon Namboodin landlords and colonial officials 
so terrorized the British that by 1880 a number of important state officials were 
debating the necessity of tenancy reforms in Malabar. William Logan, the district 
collector of Malabar, argued that the entire edifice of colonial rule in Malabar rested 
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tenants below them. The efforts of the intermediate tenants, who lobbied 
the Madras government behind the scenes and used newspapers and 
various other public forums to consistently press their cause had proven 
successful. The Malabar Tenancy Act of 1929, a radical piece of legislation 
for its time,” gave them permanent occupancy rights, forbade evictions, 
and reduced the fee that tenants had to pay when renewing their leases. 
In effect it created a class of new landlords who joined the ranks of the 
older landlords, albeit after considerable struggle with the latter (Panikkar 
1978). The intermediate tenants had defeated the landlords through the 
Congress Party, but their success at winning full occupancy rights removed 
their immediate interest in participating in the Congress Party as a class. 
After winning a landmark legislation, the Malabar Tenants Association 
(Kudian Sangham) withdrew from the Congress Party, essentially leaving 
it an “empty shell.” 

Indeed, the prior organizational weakness of the Congress Party—in 
part deriving from the behavior of the landed aristocracy—could itself 
be a possible explanation for the ascendancy of the Congress Socialist 
Party. During the 1920s while the Congress Party was at the height of 
its expansion across British India, it was a small, comparatively weak 
organization in Kerala. The Congress Party first set up its branch in 
Malabar as late as 1922 (compared with the mid- to late 1880s in other 
states such as Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, and Madras). In the 
princely states of Travancore and Cochin, the Congress Party never fully 
established itself due to a policy of noninterference in the princely states 
(which it maintained until 1938). In 1922, Congress Party membership 
in Kerala (in all three regions) stood at 25,061 and was easily eclipsed (as 
proportion of total pan-Indian membership) by the northern states of 
Bihar, with a membership of 350,000, and by the United Provinces, with 
a membership of 328,966 (Krishna 1966). In marked contrast to regions 





on a faulty understanding of the relationship between landlords and tenants in the 
precolonial era During the early 20th century, petitions from intermediate Nair tenants 
poured in from across Malabar to extend prior piecemeal reforms. The tenancy question 
became a crucial hook for the, until then, inactive congress unit of Malabar. Inter- 
mediate tenants seeking permanent occupancy rights began to fill the Congress Party 
and use it as a vehicle to make increasingly bolder demands for tenancy reform. 
Although they campaigned against landlord evictions and illegal levies, their primary 
motive was to secure a higher share of the rent for themselves. 

s The introduction to the act stated: "The present act is singular in some respects. 
This is the first instance in this Presidency, and I am not aware of any other cases in 
other Provinces, where land not permanently settled has been brought under the 
operation of tenancy rights” (Malabar Tenancy Committee1929). 

™ This policy was the result of an attitude that had carried over from the pre-Gandhian, 
period in which princely rulers were elevated to the status of nationalist heroes who 
had proved that Indians were equally capable of ruling their own society. Princes were, 
in fact, viewed as victims of the British lust for power (Manor 1977, p. 83). 
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such as Gujarat or the United Provinces, where Gandhi had led powerful 
anti-tax movements against the British state, the civil disobedience move- 
ment that Gandhi launched in 1930 was a relatively quiet affair in Kerala 
(although there is no doubt that the civil disobedience movement created 
political stirrings in Kerala). In that year, the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee (KPCC) reported a number of problems with the civil diso- 
bedience campaign, including fear among the masses, “indifference among 
the rich and landed aristocracy,” and state repression (All India Congress 
Committee Papers, file G 107/1930). 

Had the landed classes in Kerala put up more political resistance within 
the Congress Party, perhaps the CSP would not have attained the success 
it did. What effects if any, then, did the CSP’s strategy and tactics of 
struggle have upon its ascendancy? Were these effects merely secondary 
to the variables denoting economic grievance and political opportunity? 


POLITICAL PRACTICES AND HISTORICAL “TURNING POINTS” 


Between its formation in 1934, until its merger with the Communist Party 
of India in 1939, the Kerala branch of the Congress Socialist Party, a left 
faction of the Congress Party, pursued a strategy of struggle that had 
hegemonic effects. In other words, it took advantage of structural op- 
portunities (presented by the specific form of colonial rule and by caste 
and class relations) to develop political practices that derived their mean- 
ing and power from that particular conjuncture. By acting simultaneously 
as a movement, faction, and party, the Kerala CSP created distinct turning 
points in the trajectory of events that occurred between 1934 and 1940. 
This historical sequence captures the most crucial effects of this particular 
ensemble of practices; after 1940, the CPI’s strategy changed many times, 
but despite some setbacks, its success during the earlier period enabled 
the party to endure (Gopalan 1959). The practices of the Congress So- 
cialists, derived from their past experiences and understandings, can be 
understood as switching points between a set of historical alternatives 
(Haydu 1998). The implicit counterfactual is that in the absence of these 
political practices, implemented in a specific way at a specific time, the 
other historical alternatives would have left the CSP no different from 
other weaker left parties across India. 

In the course of analyzing this historical sequence, a crucial puzzle will 


3 Many upper-caste social reformers and professionals were drawn to the Congress 
Party because it held out the promise of reform. But only comparative evidence can 
draw the clear contrast In the degree of party embeddedness between the traditional 
bastions of Congress Party support and those regions, such as Kerala, where the 
Congress Party never established its hegemony. 
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need to be answered: Why did the CSP not have such success in other 
regions of India where it was formed? Clearly, underlying structural con- 
ditions played a role; the question is, however, having established that 
these conditions did not simply generate the success of the party, how 
and in what ways did the CSP’s specific tactics in Kerala draw upon and 
transpose the underlying class and caste structure, prior forms of asso- 
clationalism and consciousness, and political networks—that is, the realm 
of political and economic structural possibilities? 


RECOGNIZING POLITICAL OPPORTUNITIES: LEFTIST FACTION 
VERSUS INDEPENDENT PARTY IN LATE NATIONALIST INDIA 


The decision to form a regional unit of the Congress Socialist Party by 
leftist Congress Party members and social reformers in Kerala was a 
crucial event that had decisive effects on their political ascendancy and 
eventual hegemony. I answer the counterfactual—What might have hap- 
pened had they not done so?—by referring to comparative evidence of 
left activists who chose to join the Communist Party of India—which 
maintained an “isolationist ” position from the Congress Party-led na- 
tionalist movement—and to the consequences this position had for their 
ability to form a social base and gain political ascendancy. In other words, 
I argue here that not only is the generation of political opportunities 
significant for the rise of new parties, but that the recognition of these 
opportunities by party leaders and activists is also important. This rec- 
ognition is only partially separable from the underlying structural rela- 
tions, which yield the very schemas and resources necessary for perception 
and action within the actors’ environments. Moreover, the efficacy of this 
recognition 1s once again inherently linked to the underlying structural 
relations, that is, it is efficacious only if it is appropriately related to the 
potential for structural change. 

At the pan-Indian level, the CSP was formed as a faction within the 
Congress Party in 1934 in the context of growing weariness with main- 
stream congress politics and the immiserization wrought by the Great 
Depression. The British government had shown few signs of compro- 
mising with the Congress Party and sought increasingly to use repression 
to quell discontent among ordinary people, despite the Congress Party’s 
attempt to launch a mass movement after 1920. Political reforms offered 
by the British (in the form of the Montague-Chelmsford reforms) disap- 
pointed many nationalists, and the more “extremist” wing of the Indian 
National Congress began to take hold within the party, as well as outside 
it. 

In 1934, a leading socialist, Jayaprakash Narain, formed the Congress 
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Socialist Party among a group of young, disillusioned congressmen in 
prison in northern India (United Provinces). The pan-Indian formation 
of the CSP represented a crucial historical opening for the building of a 
mass movement on the basis of class demands. The CSP formation also 
increased the recognition that there were possibilities at that historical 
conjuncture for the expansion and democratization of the nationalist 
movement, and, consequently, there was a greater push for independence. 
The strategy employed by the CSP was not particularly radical, however. 
At the annual meeting held in December 1935, the CSP stated their in- 
tention to create “a gradual and, as far as possible, amicable change... 
in the composition of its [the Congress] leadership and its programme 
_.. [to bring about]... a complete reorganization of the Congress from 
the bottom upwards” (Rusch 1956, p. 176). They would set up parallel 
offices to the congress in each and every district and would work on 
enlarging congress membership, particularly by drawing in mass mem- 
bership from peasants and from workers’ unions and then forcing the 
congress to attend to these groups’ demands. The CSP would thus exist 
parallel to the congress as a peasant- and worker-based party, which would 
gain strength independently within the Congress Party while functioning 
autonomously from it. 

The intention of working within the Congress Party signified the ack- 
nowledgment of the party’s hegemony over the anticolonial movement. 
Indeed, the legal framework of the British colonial state rendered a rev- 
olutionary strategy unlikely because the state’s policy of granting suc- 
cessive political and economic reforms, and its willingness to relinquish 
its allies among the large landowners, itself influenced the strategy of the 
Congress Party (and more generally any anticolonial strategy). The success 
of Gandhi’s strategy must be attributed to his recognition that it would 
be possible to build a mass movement within this particular colonial 
framework. Because the CSP was a recognized faction of the Congress 
Party, the British were more inclined to tolerate its activities than those 
of the Communist Party of India (possibly out of fear of the latter’s 
popularity as well). Thus while both parties, the CSP and the CPI, were 
committed to antifeudal and anticapitalist struggles in theory, in practice, 
the former had legality whenever the Congress Party had legality and 
could thus function visibly during the many critical years when Indian 
political society was expanding. In contrast, the CPI was illegal (from 
1934 until 1941) and thus was forced to work underground. The British 
were entering negotiations with the Congress Party over constitutional 
reforms that would allow Indians some measure of self-government, and 
the CSP could take full advantage of the opportunity given by member- 
ship in the primary nationalist organization. On the other hand, the com- 
munists, whose preferred tactics until 1935 were violent ambushes and 
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bombings of colonial officials and whose spreading popularity terrified 
the British, were increasingly subject to repression. 

The Kerala unit of the CSP held its first meeting in Calicut, northern 
Malabar, in May 1934. Many of the members were actively involved in 
anticaste movements, but were now looking for a broader political frame- 
work. Radicalized in the jails of northern Kerala, ironically by a number 
of revolutionary terrorists, and inspired by the Fundamental Rights Res- 
olution at the Karachi Congress in 1931, which called upon the Congress 
Party to build mass organizations of workers and peasants, the young 
radicals of the Kerala Congress Party recognized the possibilities for a 
new kind of mobilization. As Namboodiripad, a leading CSP activist and 
later Communist chief minister in Kerala, recalls, “There was no doubt 
that if such a monolithic political organization like the Congress would 
be honest to its own resolution, that could go a long way in strengthening 
the relation between the Congress and the vast body of the labour and 
peasant populations” (Namboodiripad 1976, p. 149). This decision meant 
explicitly rejecting ideologically similar but marginal alternatives such as 
the Communist League in Trivandrum, southern Travancore. Although 
they “had [a] better understanding of the basic tenets of socialism than 
us... they had not yet made any beginning to organize workers’ unions 
or peasants’ unions even in their rudimentary forms. They also did not 
have any plan to strengthen the Congress and utilise it as a tool to con- 
solidate the worker-peasant movement. That way they were not even 
successful in building up a broad based communist movement even in 
the vicinity of Trivandrum, the centre of their activities” (N amboodiripad 
1976, p. 149; my emphasis). 

The fact that the social reformers in Kerala joined the CSP in the first 
place, and then used it as a vehicle to press for a new form of politics, 
was itself significant. In rejecting alternatives like the Communist League, 
the Congress Socialist Party in Kerala chose to create a mass or popular 
movement. But, as they recognized, the possibilities for building a mass 
movement were inherently linked (for better or for worse) to the nationalist 
movement, for there was an inherent paradox: on the one hand, the 
hegemonic organization, the Indian National Congress, suppressed pop- 
ular radicalism, but on the other hand, it was the only potential vehicle 
for generating a mass movement. In Kerala, CSP members, although 
influenced by the ideas of “terrorist” breaks with “passive resistance” in 
the Gandhian mode, nevertheless recognized that individual acts of ter- 
rorism could never supplant the tactics of mass movements (interview 
with peasant leader K. A. Keralaeeyan in Gopalankutty 1989, p. 179). 

The communists, on the other hand, either did not understand this 
paradox or refused to operate within its scope. The adoption of a com- 
munist strategy at this particular historical conjuncture serves as a coun- 
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terfactual to the strategic choices made in Kerala; namely, what might 
have happened if the Congress Socialist Party had folded into the Com- 
munist Party of India between 1934 and 1940? The result would have 
resembled the fate of their communist counterparts. The Gandhian 
“cloak,” as the CPI declared in 1930, concealed the fact that the congress 
preached and defended the “interests of the Indian capitalists, the inev- 
itability and the wisdom of the division of society into rich and poor, 
eternal social inequality and exploitation” (“Draft Program of Action, 
1930” in Karnick [1957]. In 1930 as civil disobedience movements were 
drawing thousands of Indians into the nationalist fold, the CPI called for 
a “general national armed insurrection against the British exploiters and 
all their allies in our country” (“Draft Program of Action, 1930” in Karnik 
[1957]. In Bengal and Punjab, where their influence was particularly 
strong, communists attempted assassinations of colonial officials and raids 
on treasuries, alarming the British colonial regime into taking swift, re- 
pressive action. Thousands of communists were jailed during the 1920s 
and 1930s, at a time when the congress-led nationalist movement was 
picking up momentum. This factor alone is of enormous historical sig- 
nificance, because it meant that, despite favorable objective conditions in 
many parts of the country, the working-class, or agrarian workers and 
tenants, were not being politicized as a class. 

It must be emphasized—somewhat paradoxically—that while Kerala’s 
Congress Socialist Party and the Communist Party of India were in im- 
plicit strategic disagreement, ideologically they were not all that far apart. 
Indeed, just like the communists, the Kerala CSP distinguished themselves 
very clearly from a Gandhian nationalist position—they made public 
statements denouncing the nonviolent stand of Gandhian nationalists and 
adopted and passed resolutions within the Congress Party not to enforce 
the wearing of homespun cloth (Menon 1994; Namboordiripad 1976). The 
CSP in Kerala increasingly maintained close links with the CPI, and in 
1937—38, a few of them secretly joined the CPI, intending to fold into the 
latter party at an opportune moment (this moment arrived when they 
were ousted from the Congress Party in 1940). What distinguished them 
from the communists in other parts of India was their tactical use of the 
Congress Party as a cover for their activities and a commitment, for 
tactical purposes brought about by a reading of the situation, that violence 
would not achieve the ends of creating a broad-based movement. 

This tactical understanding might not have mattered, however, if it 
were not for key structural factors that made this choice a viable one. 
While leftist dissent in the Congress Party drew a number of its leaders 
and activists into the fold of the CSP (active CSP branches existed in the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, and Bengal), the specificity of 
CSP formation in Kerala compared to these regions lies in the relationship 
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between the structural relations and party strategy. First, the viability of 
a political agenda of nationalism that combined with protest against land- 
lordism from within the Congress Party was made possible by the weak- 
ness of dominant-class representation within the Congress Party. Not only 
does comparative evidence bear this out, as I will subsequently discuss, 
but this was explicitly recognized by the CSP—*[the dominant classes] 
did not at this stage openly oppose this programme. . . . They had... 
an eye on future elections for which a vague peasant programme was 
useful. Their attitude to it was, therefore, one of benevolent neutrality” 
(Namboodiripad 1943). A second factor was the prior involvement of 
many CSP members in caste reform organizations and the Congress Party. 
This dual experience set them apart from leftists in other regions of India, 
many of whom were inducted into the Communist Party of India at its 
formation in 1925 and openly declared war on the colonial state and the 
Congress Party. Inadvertently, then, the CSP in Kerala avoided the ul- 
traleftism of the CPI and its consequent near-decimation; as K. Damo- 
daran, a leader of the movement recalled, “when people ask me why the 
CPI became so strong in non-industrialized Kerala as compared to Bom- 
bay, I reply that the main reason was there was no CPI in Kerala in the 
1930-33 period and so it was possible to start anew” (Ali 1975). 

The historical advantage of forming a CSP rather than CPI in 1934 
was no doubt also reciprocally related to conditions in Kerala; in partic- 
ular, existing social relations and their constituent struggles had imposed 
a “steel frame” on future political possibilities (Zeitlin 1984, p. 216). Thus 
no leadership that sought to win a mass base could ignore the possibilities 
inherent in the caste movements; but more to the point, the upper-caste 
youth involved in caste reform movements inherited a “grammar of pro- 
test” that informed their future political choices. Their own experiences 
in grassroots organizing against untouchability lent them a proclivity for 
grassroots forms of mobilization. For instance, the CSP’s activities in- 
cluded forms of protest such as 1,000-mile-long processions (jathas), public 
meetings in town squares, and consciousness-raising in reading rooms 
—tactics that had been employed by caste organizations for over three 
decades and that were highly visible and public. In Bengal, another com- 
munist stronghold, in comparison, the communist party’s origins were 
less associated with mass movements among the poor. Thus a compar- 
atively less hierarchical caste structure, and the lesser degree to which 
caste movements had developed, affected the very form in which the left 
organized—aits strategy of dissociation from the Congress Party derived, 
on the one hand, from the much stronger dominant-class representation 
within the party, but on the other hand, its tactics of violence both derived 
from, and reinforced, the absence of connection to mass movements among 
poor, lower-caste workers and peasants (Desai 2001). 
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PARTY AS MOVEMENT: CONGRESS SOCIALIST TACTICS IN CIVIL 
SOCIETY 


If the weak political organization of the dominant landed classes in Kerala 
gave the CSP a structural advantage as a faction within the Congress 
Party, this factor belied their continuing strength in civil society. This 
concept must be employed with several caveats, for its frequent evocation 
is often in direct proportion to its vague generality. Nevertheless, sepa- 
rating the two spheres of “civil” and “political” society is conceptually 
useful, because it denotes the extent to which inequalities persist in non- 
state domains despite their legal-political negation. While landlords and 
dominant upper-caste peasants in Kerala eschewed a class-based political 
interest within the nationalist movement and organization, they continued 
to exert their dominance through the interrelated practices of landlord 
evictions, caste segregation and untouchability, and demands for illegal 
levies. These arguably worsened in the immediate post—Great Depression 
years (Malabar Tenancy Committee Report, Madras 1940). Landlords de- 
nied tenants’ the use of common lands, even as the food crisis worsened 
(Menon 1994). Despite the proliferation of lower-caste associations, caste- 
based restrictions on the use of temples and public roads, as well as various 
practices of untouchability, continued unabated. 

Under these conditions, had the CSP not employed political practices 
that linked caste oppression with the system of landlordism, it would not 
have gained its hegemony and organizational strength simultaneously. The 
CSP’s strategy of forming class associations differentiated it from all prior 
lower-caste associations and led it to formulate tactics of struggle, which 
were aimed at cross-caste alliances among tenants in rural Malabar where 
agrarian relations were in crisis. Moreover, employing a theory of the 
importance of class struggle within the anticolonial struggle, the CSP 
accordingly also shifted the focus of prior congress activity from the tra- 
ditional town-based picketing of merchants and boycotts of British goods. 
In 1934, at the time of the CSP’s formation, there had been no autonomous 
movement of lower-caste tenants in Malabar. In 1934-35, the CSP ini- 
tiated local, targeted struggles against landlords in Malabar. The CSP 
also recognized that weakening the structure of landlordism required at- 
tacking the daily enactments of tribute and obeisance to the landlords, 
as much as it required an economic critique. 

To pay attention to the intersubjective process of organizing as an 
irreducible aspect of structural transformation is key to understanding 
the effects of the CSP’s practices at that historical moment in their as- 
cendancy. Since the CSP leaders were overwhelmingly upper caste, a prior 
necessity for organizing was to break the caste barriers between the or- 
ganizers and the organized. Thus to defy in practice distance pollution, 
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the use of self-denigrating speech by the low-caste tenants, prescribed 
modes of dress, and generally the implied barrier between purity and 
pollution of upper castes by the lower castes was both the CSP’s tactic 
and its effect. The high-caste congress socialists would go from door to 
door, entering peasants’ houses and eating their food. Such instances of 
common eating and of sharing the same floor space were unheard of and 
symbolized a virtual social revolution in the villages of north Malabar. 
Breaking down caste barriers was also an important theme at peasant 
rallies. At the first large peasant conference held in a village in north 
Malabar in 1936, for example, the CSP organizers adopted two major 
resolutions: to abolish customs and speech usage that were demeaning to 
low-caste laborers and to abolish feudal levies (Menon 1994). These res- 
olutions struck at the core of the caste system and fused in one movement 
demands for human dignity and protest against the material relations of 
domination and extraction. 

Although upper-caste reform leaders had been active in the three regions 
of Kerala for a decade prior to the formation of the CSP, the CSP first 
broke apart the upper-caste councils, transforming them from a traditional 
caste-based corporate group into a site of radicalization (Kurup 1988). 
These ritualistic caste associations were controlled by the dominant land- 
owning families, but when members of the younger generation became 
politicized, they successfully began to use the associations to organize 
tenants in the villages. Indeed, as Menon (1994) has shown, upper-caste 
CSP leaders were often the only ones who could enter the houses of 
landlords, with others down the caste hierarchy forbidden from entering 
the grounds. Or, put another way, the CSP leaders used their own privilege 
and structural location to attack the structure of caste and class relations. 
Conversely, this tactic of struggle recognized the possibilities for trans- 
formation from within the caste structure itself. 

These practices and the knowledge and experience required to develop 
them did not emerge overnight. The Congress Socialist Party used existing 
repertoires of caste protest, borrowing many familiar tactics such as long- 
distance processions or the opening of reading rooms. Reading rooms, 
which had a tradition dating back a couple of decades, had been used 
by caste associations to promote caste equality and the virtues of literacy. 
The CSP transformed these rooms into nodes of politicization, linking the 
three provinces of Kerala in an extensive network. Reading rooms and 
night schools for peasants were opened when new district branches of the 
CSP were created (for a few examples see Hindu, July 1, July 6, August 
29, 1935). 

In the princely states, the CSP linked struggles against the princely 
state, colonial capital, and the upper castes in a single movement that 
was based largely among the workers in coir factories, toddy-tappers, 
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agricultural laborers, and workers in the informal sector. The insurgent 
movements in Travancore began, in particular, after the CSP took over 
the leadership of the Travancore Labour Association (TLA; an employer- 
created welfare organization) in 1934. The presence of a large floating 
population with simultaneous rural and urban ties was a significant factor 
in accounting for the rise of class consciousness and militant struggle 
(Jeffrey 1984). Ideas, experiences, and stories of successful strikes and job 
actions could travel across the two milieus, easily creating a strong sense 
of solidarity. In addition, however, the presence of two political conjunc- 
tures during the late 1930s was critical in decisively pushing the TLA 
and the nature of workers’ struggles and demands in a radical direction. 
First, the CSP imported new strategies and tactics into the TLA by seizing 
upon the depression conditions to demand a halt in cuts in wages and 
cuts in unemployment, old-age, and sickness benefits. The regulation of 
wages, the elimination of subcontracting of work, petty exactions, and an 
end to retrenchment were also contested issues (Kannan 1988). The new 
leadership of the TLA linked these economic demands with the political 
demand for Responsible Government in Travancore. The CSP not only 
unionized coir workers, boatmen, sweepers, scavengers, cashew workers, 
and toddy-tappers, they used this base to rival the moderate Travancore 
State Congress (TSC) to campaign for Responsible Government.” The 
consistent manner in which the CSP superceded the nationalist and pro- 
gressive identity of its competitor organizations through the development 
of their class base was a critical cause of its own ascendancy. They were 
thus able to legitimize themselves among their constituencies as the more 
“authentic” leadership in comparison with the middle-class politicians of 
the state congressmen (“It was this [betrayal of the workers] that brought 
us to the logic of having a Communist Party,” M. C. Govindan Nair wrote 
in the late 1930s [quoted in Jeffrey 1976, p. 469). In 1938, CSP members 
from Malabar traveled to Travancore and, together with the militant 
Youth Leaguers, organized a strike of boatmen and coir workers in which 
an estimated 200,000 workers participated (Oommen 1985). By 1940, most 
of the leaders and organizers of the strike had become members of the 
Communist Party of India. The TLA, which had become the ‘Travancore 
Coir Factory Workers’ Union (TCF WU), was now controlled by the com- 
munists. 

Although worker militancy was growing across British India and the 


™ In contrast to a vacillating TSC, which was beholden to Gandhi’s advice (e.g., 
postponing civil disobedience indefinitely at Gandhi’s request [India Office Library 
and Records, fortnightly report 2/39, 5/39, 6/39), CSP leaders were consistently more 
militant in their demands for Responsible Government. 
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princely states during the mid- to late 1930s,” these strikes were largely 
conducted outside the ambit of the nationalist movement. In this regard, 
the CSP’s tactics compare favorably with those of left parties in other 
parts of India. Some of them, as in Bengal, did not inherit an ongoing 
caste movement or mass movement as powerful as in Kerala. In part 
structurally driven and in part driven by an economistic strategy that 
failed to fully tap the potential for radicalism in colonial Bengal, com- 
munists focused largely on urban workers’ strikes and wage struggles in 
the jute and railway industries (Bose 1986; Franda 1971). The comparison 
with Kerala shows how different the results were—while the CSP com- 
manded a sizable portion of the congress membership (from roughly 4,000 
in 1934 to 50,000 in 1939), with branches in rural and urban areas of the 
three provinces (Gopalankutty 1989), the communists in Bengal (mem- 
bership approximately 1,000) were regionally confined to three out of 15 
districts of Bengal by the 1940s (Bhattacharyya 1978). 

The case of the western province of Maharashtra (then part of the 
Bombay presidency) reveals another failure on the part of left leaders to 
tap into a lower-caste movement that was by most accounts as powerful 
as and perhaps more militant than the movement in Kerala The low- 
caste Makars’ organization, known as the Satyashodhak Samaj, led rad- 
ical anticaste campaigns for over two decades. In 1919, it led a tenants’ 
movement against landlords in the Satara district. The revolt lasted two 
years and covered about 30 villages (Omvedt 1976; Rodrigues 1998). There 
is some disagreement as to whether it was a movement based among poor 
tenants, or largely an attempt by rich peasants to gain ascendancy within 
their caste (Maratha Kunbis). Indeed, the movement appears to have 
encompassed both aspects, depending upon its geographical location (Ro- 
drigues 1998). In the district of Satara, however, the evidence shows that 
poor peasants resorted to militant and sometimes violent attacks on Brah- 
min landlords, eventually carrying out a full religious, social, and eco- 
nomic boycott of the Brahmins. This strand of the movement shared many 
features of the Ezhava movement, and in some ways was more militant. 
Jyotibao Phule, the Mahar leader, spoke passionately against the insti- 
tution of caste (O’Hanlon 1985). Yet, the communists stayed away from 
these rural struggles and denounced the movement as “narrow” and lack- 


” During the 1930s, workers across India had begun to strike in large numbers in the 
aftermath of the depression. Between 1931 and 1934 in all of India there were a total 
of 589 industrial disputes involving 716,853 workers with a loss of 11,275,080 working 
days (Revri 1972, p. 191). The number of disputes had been increasing every year In 
1936 when the depression lifted, the number of strikes began to increase rapidly. While 
the annual average number of strikes between 1924 and 1936 was 147, between 1937 
and 1938, the number of strikes rose to 379 and 399, respectively, across India (Revri 
1972, p. 217). 
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ing an “economic basis” (Omvedt 1976, p. 222). Such abstention from 
engagement in rural and caste struggles appears to have been the rule, 
rather than the exception, and must be seen as a crucial factor in the 
left’s inability to gain hegemony during the 1930s in colonial India. 


THE INTRACLASS STRUGGLE: PARTY COHESION AND 
NONAMBIVALENT STRATEGY IN KERALA 


The struggle over the definition of class—or other social cleavages— 
is also an intraclass struggle over who gains leadership of the struggle 
(Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989; Zeitlin 1984). In Kerala, the merger 
of a socialist and communist party (in 1939) into the CPI marked the 
succeeding struggles and party formation in a unique fashion. When the 
CSP voted to join the CPI in Kerala, there was only one dissenting vote 
(Nossiter 1982). 

Ironically, in many ways the CSP was not ideally placed to carry out 
a nonambivalent strategy. Despite its position as a faction within a le- 
gitimate party, it was a loose amalgam of ideological opposition to the 
Congress Party rather than a disciplined and cohesive party. Indeed, a 
glance at the national leadership of the CSP gives cause for surprise that 
it was the same party that achieved so much in Kerala. At the national 
level, apart from a vague commitment to class struggle, congress socialists 
did not unanimously agree on strategic matters. The top 10 founding 
leaders of the CSP were drawn from a range of ideological tendencies 
that included the social democracy of the British Labour Party, and a 
variety of socialisms, some of which drew upon Gandhi’s concepts of 
decentralization and nonviolence (Chaudhuri 1980). They did not agree 
on whether Marxism was to be a “useful method of social analysis and 
nothing more,” or whether the CSP should fashion itself as a Marxist- 
Leninist party. While their goal remained to capture and penetrate the 
Congress Party, members were exhorted not to show keenness to “capture” 
committees and offices of the congress (Chaudhuri 1980). Such ambiva- 
lence toward the Congress Party was reflected in the very small number 
of regional party units that successfully challenged the hegemony of the 
Congress Party. The only other case where the CSP came close to the 
position of challenging the dominance of the “right” congress was in the 
state of Bihar; other regions where the CSP was active, but small, included 
Andhra Pradesh, the United Provinces, and Bengal. 

The rise and demise of leftist insurgency in the northeastern state of 
Bihar during the 1930s is an important test for ascertaining how important 
ideological and organizational cohesion were for the fortunes of the party, 
and the extent to which these factors were relatively autonomous from 
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underlying structures. During the 1930s, the congress socialists in Bihar 
led a powerful agrarian movement, drawing together tenants and agri- 
cultural laborers in waves of land occupancies and antilandlord protests. 
As in Kerala, the left and right congress came to a head in 1937-38 over 
the Congress Party’s agrarian program. Despite the active obstruction 
attempts of the CSP by congress leaders, supported by landlords (large 
and small), and rich peasants (Das 1983; Henningham 1982), Bihar’s 
agrarian movement under CSP leadership had developed into a powerful 
organization (Kisan Sabha) with a membership of 250,000 by 1938. This 
base was surely sufficient for the CSP to achieve results comparable to 
those in Kerala. However, the historical evidence is replete with incidents 
of infighting, bickering, indecision, and strategic disagreement among the 
political leaders of the CSP. The leader of the peasant movement, Swami 
Sahajanand, gradually grew disillusioned with the CSP because its leaders 
were overwhelmingly inclined to stay close to Gandhian, nonconfronta- 
tional tactics (Das 1983). Branding Sahajanand a “faction leader,” the 
CSP in effect expressed their bitter animosity toward the communists who 
they (accurately) perceived Sahajanand to be sympathetic toward. Nev- 
ertheless, the result of this unresolved intraclass struggle for the definition 
of the class struggle had the effect of disorganizing it. The Kisan Sabha 
in Bihar eventually fragmented under several political parties—the CSP, 
CPI, Forward Bloc—and its membership began to decline by the 1950s 
(Das 1983). The disconnection between the Bihar peasant movement and 
party development stood in distinct opposition to the close relationship 
between the two in Kerala. 

In seeking to understand why these practices must be viewed as rel- 
atively autonomous, it would be necessary to pursue a more detailed 
analysis of the Bihar case, which is beyond the scope of the present article. 
Briefly, apart from a consideration of the caste and class relations and 
possibilities for class formation among peasants, it would be important 
to consider that the CSP-CPI alliance in Kerala itself was made possible 
by the worker-centered orientation of the CSP, propelled in no small part 
by the higher rates of proletarianization in Kerala (see table 1). In Bihar, 
the colonial transformation of agriculture had not been as deep as in 
Kerala, and it had primarily resulted in an increased tax burden followed 
by the intensified squeezing of peasants by small and large landlords. The 
much lesser degree of capital penetration meant the much weaker de- 
velopment of either an agrarian or urban proletariat, who might have 
served as an important constituency for any left party. Likewise, the CSP 
arose and operated within a context marked by the near absence of the 
prevailing activist networks found in Kerala. The strategic ambivalence 
of the CSP’s leadership regarding its relationship to the nationalist move- 
ment and the communists reflected the social structure—a politically 
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strong and conservative landlord class kept the CSP at the margins of 
the Congress Party, while a weak working class made a communist strat- 
egy less relevant. But it also reflected the experiences and biographies of 
its leadership, whose learning process through the ferment of the 1930s 
and 1940s could not keep pace with the shifts that were taking place in 
the character of colonial rule and the growth and deepening hegemony 
of the Congress Party. 


COMPARATIVE IMPLICATIONS 


I now suggest some ways in which the approach adopted in this article 
can be utilized in other cases. I take the cases of Scandinavian social- 
democratic ascendancy and the ascendancy of the PT (Partido Traba- 
hadores) in Brazil to demonstrate the utility of the general points that 
have emerged in the course of the analysis. The Swedish Social Democratic 
Party, or Sveriges Socialdemokratiska Arbetarparti (SAP), maintained 
hegemonic status since its initial ascendancy in the 1930s, whereas the 
Brazilian workers’ party or Partido Trabahadores experienced greater 
difficulty until its recent landslide victory in October 2002. Differences in 
the larger political-institutional frameworks within which these parties 
have functioned notwithstanding, the question is, How.well can a theory 
of the relative autonomy of parties allow us to explain their respective 
fortunes? I would add that what follows are outlines of a research agenda 
that awaits future work. 


Social-Democratic Ascendancy and Hegemony in Sweden 


Esping-Andersen (1985) has demonstrated the importance of party strat- 
egy and tactics in the creation of the class alliances that underpinned 
social-democratic ascendancy in the Scandinavian countries. He shows 
that, despite some differences, all three countries possessed fairly similar 
structural characteristics: a weakened nobility, a substantial proletariat, 
and a weak and divided bourgeoisie. Yet, the ascendancy of the Swedish 
SAP was the quickest and most enduring. Esping-Andersen attributes this 
to the SAP’s success in forging a farmer and worker alliance and their 
ability to maintain a strong reformist agenda in government, that is, the 
“class forming” effects of social policies. The hegemonic character of work- 
ing-class formation, thus, could not simply be read off from its “structural 
presence,” although the weakness and fragmentation of the bourgeois 
parties and the presence of a strong farmers’ movement made some stra- 
tegic choices possible, and not others. 

Apart from their success in forming class alliances, a comparison be- 
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tween the British Labour Party and the Swedish SAP highlights the im- 
portance of party strategy and tactics in civil society. The British Labour 
Party’s comparative weakness has resulted from its failure to make links 
with popular movements (e.g., labor activity, the temperance and non- 
conformist movements, and the “national” question), in contrast to the 
Swedish party (Pontusson 1988, p. 43). These movements intermingled 
and reinforced class formation in Sweden—thus the struggle for suffrage, 
as Pontusson argues, politicized union activities and produced a “class 
unionism” (Pontusson 1988, p. 43). Overlapping membership in unions 
and popular movements was quite common in Sweden. Apart from the 
fact that this party-movement nexus gave the Swedish social democrats 
popular legitimacy, this early experience helped shape their attitude to- 
ward coalition formation, which was to underlie their long-term parlia- 
mentary success. The absence of such a party-movement nexus, caused 
by the failure of the British Labour Party to make strategic and tactical 
connections with popular movements, rendered their capacity to hold state 
power and effect transformation all the more difficult, that is, it gave it 
a lower “hegemonic disposition” (Pontusson 1988, p. 43). It remains to be 
explained why these differences in strategy emerged between Sweden and 
Britain and among the Scandinavian countries. More detailed investi- 
gation of the relationship between the class and social structures and the 
party practices would reveal why the SAP emerged successfully in com- 
parison to the other parties. Likewise, the intraclass struggles, or struggles 
between parties and their factions, are not analytically developed in either 
substantive theory. 


Brazil’s Partido Trabahadores (PT) 


The PT in Brazil has attempted to balance its movementist character, 
while establishing a strong presence in political institutions (Keck 1992). 
Until its recent electoral victory, the two aspects of party strategy had yet 
to merge successfully. In seeking to explain its emergence as a strong 
contender on the Brazilian political scene, a cleavages approach might 
point toward the rapid industrialization of the 1970s and 1980s, during 
which the size of the working population had attained a “critical mass.” 
Yet, a theory of the PT’s own strategic choices and tactics of struggle 
within the new political opportunities that opened up during the democ- 
ratization of the 1980s is key to understanding why the PT has gained 
ascendancy and why the PT may have had some difficulty in translating 
this ascendancy into a hegemonic disposition. 

First, as Keck (1992) argues in a comprehensive study of the PT, its 
strategic ambivalence, demonstrated by in-party bickering about the role 
of the party in promoting democracy, discomfort with its political identity, 
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and greater comfort as a movement, has cost it support at critical mo- 
ments. Thus, for example, the PT was unable to use the electoral victory 
of its mayoral candidate (in 1982 in the town of Diadema) as a showcase 
administration. This contrasts sharply with the use of local administration 
in northern Kerala by the CPI during the early 1950s, which began the 
process by which they gradually assumed greater hegemony in the political 
sphere. The PT, Keck claims, has lacked preparation for municipal gov- 
ernment and has faltered in offering a political “vision.” 

On the other hand, the PT’s movementist character, that is, its inter 
vention in civil society in the form of social movement unionism, has been 
key to its gains in credibility and its creation of a mass base. In a number 
of respects, its strategic ambivalence represents aspects of the party’s 
situation, within political opportunities, in a way that also serves it well. 
Thus, the leader Lula Da Silva’s lack of connection with traditional unions 
and parties on the left became an asset; instead of fearing repression as 
many of his counterparts had understandably come to, he “simply plowed 
ahead and said what he thought” (Keck 1992, p. 75). This offered a fresh 
(albeit unwitting) tactical advantage that galvanized and mobilized pre- 
viously unmobilized workers. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the labor movement (under PT leadership) 
expanded its horizons beyond the factory to make active links between 
the realms of “production” and “reproduction,” including housing, trans- 
portation, and the quality of urban life. Moreover, by linking itself to 
numerous popular movements, for example, the landless rural workers’ 
movement (Movimiento Sem Terra [MST), the PT expanded its reach 
beyond urban workers. This was the results of tactics forged by a self- 
consciously “new” left. Future research could shed light on the reasons 
why and how their tactics articulated with structural transformations, 
and how in turn the political practices of the PT have contributed to (or 
might in the future contribute to) structural transformations in Brazil. A 
counterfactual method of analysis would assess the extent to which the 
PT actually mattered. Until now, it appears that the PT’s close relation- 
ship to the labor movement, and with the multiple and intersecting move- 
ments in Brazil that were aimed at democratization beyond the political 
sphere, allowed for its expansion in ways that a strategy aimed solely at 
electoral victory would not have. It has also given the working class the 
status of a significant cleavage in Brazilian politics. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the theory of parties presented in the substantive historical 
analysis of left party ascendancy in Kerala—and in the two cases of SAP 
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(Sweden) and PT (Brazil}—shows that effective political practices are 
relatively autonomous from structures. This has two implications: first, 
the realm of possibilities generated by structures are not simply “empty 
slots” to be filled, but the actual “schemas and resources,” to quote Sewell 
(1992), which affect the form of their transformation. Parties are organ- 
izations that attempt such transformations, and the extent to which they 
succeed depends not simply on underlying cleavages, but on their ability 
to find the appropriate strategy and tactics of struggle. These are not 
randomly found, however; they are tested and retested in specific con- 
ditions, appropriating the lessons and language of prior struggles. Thus 
I showed that an ecological or correlational analysis of communist as- 
cendancy in Malabar or Travancore only allows us to see what these 
underlying structural conditions are, but not the specific manner in which 
these structures provided the schemas and resources for the ascendancy 
of the communists. The communist vote, when it was won, was the cul- 
mination of specific political practices, in the absence of which “class” 
may have been expressed as no more than “acts of intermittent and ir 
rational protest” (Weber 1978, p. 929). 

More specifically, as I have shown, the hegemonic character of cleavage 
formation is a central part of a party’s path to ascendancy. We can think 
of alternative scenarios in which the CSP might have led successful strikes 
or organized tenants’ associations, but the CSP would not necessarily 
have sustained its own growth toward electoral victory in these scenar- 
los—as seen in the example of Bihar. In the absence of this sustained 
growth, one may ask, might classes have been u#made in Kerala? Or, put 
differently, the analysis suggests that class (or cleavage) formation requires 
sustained political intervention in the form of hegemonic party formation. 

Second, despite strong similarities between my approach and that 
broadly characterized as a political process approach, there are two dif- 
ferences to which J have drawn attention in the course of the empirical 
analysis. I have argued that a theory of the relative autonomy of political 
struggles is key to a theory of parties, such that foregrounding the objective 
conditions in which such struggles are fought in theory and method gives 
us a sense of their causal relevance in relation to factors that are beyond 
the choice of agents. We can also better explain why, in the examples 
given in the article, the same strategies and tactics had different effects 
in two different contexts, or why some strategies and tactics simply never 
emerged in certain regions. In placing social change within a structural 
context, we return to a key analytical preoccupation in sociology, which 
must remain at the heart of inquiry into social change. 

Finally, I have suggested that an analysis of party strategy and tactics 
in civil and political society yields a more comprehensive theory of party 
ascendancy and hegemony than one focused on either sphere alone. A 
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theory of the structural context of party action does not specify the realms 
in which (and thus the mechanisms by which) a party gains hegemony, 
that is, the capacity to shape social transformation. This capacity reflects 
the kinds of alliances that a party can forge, the connections between 
issues and interests, and the ability to utilize political opportunities in 
creative ways. The neglect of civil society, and the narrow concept of 
class formation in Przeworski’s (1985) theory of the relative autonomy of 
parties, results in his counterposing class and nonclass appeals; however, 
the anomalous case of party ascendancy in Kerala reveals how, under 
certain historical conditions, class formation may require party interven- 
tion in the nation and in other arenas of conflict. The ability to seize 
crucial opportunities that present themselves only at certain historical 
moments—and not others—is after all a test of a party’s autonomy. 
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Sure, nontraditional families can be successful, and they 
deserve our sympathy and support. But here is what social 
scientists call a confirmed empirical generalization: these 
families are not as successful as conventional two-parent 
families. Want further confirmation? Ask any child which kind 
of family he or she prefers.—David Popenoe, New York Times, 
December 26, 1992 


When discussing the future of “the” family, people often start 
out from false premises. They compare the familiar pattern 
father-mother-child with a vague notion of “no family,” or 
assume that another kind of family is replacing the nuclear 
one. It is much more likely . .. that instead of one kind replacing 
the other there will be a huge variety of ways of living together 
or apart which will continue to exist side by side.—Ulrich Beck 
and Elisabeth Beck-Gernsheim (1992, p. 141) 


Culture wars over marriage and family life in the postmodern era are 
proving so resilient in the United States that they have begun to outlast 
even the most stable marriages and families. In the decades since glob- 
alizing economic forces began to erode the male breadwinner family wage, 
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since middle-class homemakers began trading their brooms for briefcases 
and a rainbow of sexual dissidents stormed out of their closets and into 
the streets, vigorous backlash movements have rallied to restore cultural 
prestige and institutional privilege to heterosexual marriage. A quarter- 
century’s worth of family-values campaigns has propagated the promar- 
riage ideology now dominating public policy and national rhetoric. Indeed, 
the Clinton presidency performed crucial spadework for the Bush ad- 
ministration’s full-scale effort to promote marriage rather than welfare 
as a remedy for poverty. 

As the epigraphs above hint, family sociology occupies a prominent, if 
dubious, status in these family wars. Backlash think tanks (including the 
Institute for American Values [IAV], the Religion, Culture, and Family 
Project, the Family Research Council, and the Marriage Project) sponsor 
and disseminate selective empirical research to establish social scientific 
authority for their religious and political convictions. They recruit sym- 
pathetic scholars to make “the case for marriage,” as Linda J. Waite and 
Maggie Gallagher (2002) term it. These conservative organizations at- 
tribute divorce, fatherlessness, day care, homosexuality, and other un- 
welcome features of the postmodern family condition to the selfish indi- 
vidualism of irresponsible adults. Typically, these think tanks point to the 
vulnerability of innocent children, but a recent publciation from IAV 
appeals directly to self-interested adults (see, e.g., Waite et al. 2002). 

The disruptive demographic trends of the postmodern family condition 
are increasingly global and particularly entrenched in most advanced 
industrial “Western” societies. While these have not yet ignited an equiv- 
alent degree of polarized political conflict outside the United States, echoes 
of our family wars inevitably reverberate elsewhere. Indeed, a minor 
export industry promotes the international passage of U.S. contests over 
marriage, divorce, and lesbigay family rights, as promarriage emissaries, 
including David Popenoe (1996), Judy Wallerstein (Wallerstein et al. 1995), 
Amitai Etzioni (1998), and Norval Glenn (1996, 1997), personally transmit 
these campaigns abroad. Unsurprisingly, our family wars seem to resonate 
best in Anglo-dominant countries, and most visibly in Britain, where 
Thatcher echoed Reagan’s conservative family ideology. Prime Minister 
Tony Blair has adopted a more moderate version of Clinton’s neoliberal 
profamily politics, and a handful of indigenous advocates, like conser- 
vative journalist Melanie Phillips and sociologist Patricia Morgan (1999) 
assail the decline of heterosexual marriage in strikingly familiar terms. 

Three recent books by prominent British sociologists on controversial 
domains of the postmodern family condition in the United Kingdom pro- 
vide an opportunity to place U.S. family-values discourse in a comparative 
transatlantic perspective. The books analyze qualitative empirical re- 
search projects on distinct aspects of “the transformation of intimacy” 
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(Giddens 1992). The first two, by family sociologists, adopt inverse stand- 
points for examining families formed by heterosexual couples. As its title 
query—The End of Marriage?—signals, Lewis’s book engages the debate 
at the broadest, most abstract level of inquiry. Lewis integrates an em- 
pirical study of cohabiting and married heterosexual couples into a syn- 
thesis of the English-language sociological literature on the marriage de- 
bate. In contrast, The Changing Experience of Childhood: Families and 
Divorce by Carol Smart, Bren Neale, and Amanda Wade provides a much 
more focused, empirically rich, and innovative treatment of heterosexual 
uncoupling as viewed from the vantage point of children. The third book, 
Same-Sex Intimacies: Families of Choice and Other Life Experiments by 
a pioneer of queer sociology, Jeffrey Weeks, and coauthors Brian Heaphy 
and Catherine Donovan, flips the focus more substantially to examine the 
creative reconfigurations of intimacy among “nonheterosexuals” that 
scholars have identified (see, e.g., Giddens 1992; Stacey 1996) as the van- 
guard site in the remaking of intimacy and kinship. Read collectively 
from an Americanist perspective, these works can help distinguish local 
from global forces that are shaping contests over family and sexual politics. 


U.K. VARIETALS OF MARITAL MISGIVINGS 


The interrogatory title (The End of Marriage?) makes it instantly clear 
that public anxiety over the decline of the modern marriage institution 
is now transatlantic. Lewis aims her inquiry directly at the fundamental 
moral conviction of marriage movement activists that rising levels of 
selfish individualism have eroded marital commitment. Two sections of 
the book assess an extensive body of social scientific and legal literature 
concerning changes in the gendered division of labor and of marriage and 
divorce law. The third section draws on original research that compares 
the nature of commitment among cohabiting and married couples. 

Lewis takes as a given what family-values proponents lament—that 
decisions to enter or exit marriage have come to rest on individual volition 
rather than obligation. Historical evolution toward what Giddens termed 
the “pure relationship” means that individuals must now negotiate rather 
than presume both the character and the duration of their intimate bonds. 
Lewis acknowledges many of the risks, particularly to children, of the 
more contingent, unstable character of contemporary coupledom. How- 
ever, she takes issue with the view that the increasingly tenuous link 
between partnering and parenting signifies moral and social decay. Rather, 
she believes that the decline of the male breadwinner role, the rise in 
women’s employment, and associated changes in family law and cultural 
norms underlie the shift towards negotiated intimacy. 
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Lewis examines what these historical changes mean for heterosexual 
couples. She interviewed 17 married and 12 cohabiting couples between 
the ages of 27 and 50, and 72 of their still-married or widowed parents, 
52—87 years old. Her research assesses whether couples who chose to 
cohabit were more individualistic and less committed than those who 
married, and whether younger couples were more individualistic than 
their parents’ cohort. Unsurprisingly, she found notable generational shifts 
in ideas about marriage and commitment. Historical experience mattered 
much more than marital status. The younger married couples shared more 
cultural norms with contemporary cohabitants than with older married 
couples. Older couples assumed that women should sacrifice personal time 
and ambition to maintain a harmonious family environment. In contrast, 
younger married and cohabiting couples shared views on how to allocate 
time and money that no longer presumed that men were primary bread- 
winners. Older couples regarded marriage as a necessity and commitment 
as prescribed, but younger couples, whether married or cohabiting, de- 
picted marriage as a choice and commitment as voluntary. Of course, 
cohabiting unions did prove to be even more contingent and ephemeral 
than their married counterparts, although it is nearly impossible to dis- 
tinguish selection effects from other factors here. However, both samples 
of younger couples as well as older respondents expressed strong com- 
mitments and obligations toward children. 

The End of Marriage distinguishes between the pursuit of individuality 
and selfish individualism. Lewis concludes that commitment has not de- 
clined but that its nature has shifted from obligatory to negotiated. Fol- 
lowing Giddens, she perceives opportunities here for more democratic 
intimate relationships, but she qualifies Giddens’s optimism with feminist 
concerns about persistent institutionalized gender inequalities that un- 
dermine women’s ability to realize such opportunities. Lewis argues that 
children’s needs cannot be met without meeting those of their (dispro- 
portionately female) caregivers. Consequently, she advocates the very fem- 
inist progressive policy agenda to support single and working mothers 
that has steadily lost ground on both sides of the Atlantic during the 
neoconservative decades of capitalist globalization. 

In light of Lewis’s progressive convictions, we find it curious and dis- 
appointing that her book slights other forms of inequality that globalizing 
economic forces exacerbate. She devotes an entire chapter to the declining 
“male breadwinner model family” and astutely interprets the consequences 
for gender inequity, but fails to examine escalating inequalities between 
diverse families. Unfortunately, Lewis chose to limit her sample to white, 
comparatively advantaged couples, and she neither acknowledges nor 
explains her decision to sample exclusively heterosexual couples. Thereby, 
Lewis forfeited her capacity to address widening differences by social 
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class, race, and sexual orientation that characterize contemporary family 
forms. This undercuts the power of her ability to counter jeremiads about 
the social effects of marital decline. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


The Changing Experience of Childhood offers a sharper rejoinder to 
alarmist discourses about the effects of rising divorce rates. This inno- 
vative study boldly rises to Popenoe’s rhetorical challenge that appears 
at the opening of this essay; that is, to ask children themselves which 
kind of family they prefer. Smart et al. challenge researchers, in turn, to 
replace research on children by research with children. Their sensitive 
study of heterosexual uncoupling from the children’s point of view rejects 
the patronizing narrative of harm that underlies most social science re- 
search on the “outcomes” of family forms. Treating children as persons 
rather than projects yields no simple or singular answer to the question 
of what children prefer. 

This book interprets two qualitative research projects conducted be- 
tween 1997 and 2000 on 117 children (ages 4—22) from 79 families. Re- 
searchers supplemented a conversational interview technique with written 
activities and drawings to investigate how children interpreted, experi- 
enced, and contributed to the character of their postdivorce families. Con- 
trary to Popenoe’s global claim that children unequivocally prefer the 
two-parent family structure, the children they studied valued the quality 
of their relationships with parents and caregivers over the structural form 
of the family. Smart, Neal, and Wade observe that relationships after 
divorce or separation, depending on their quality, can feel as “normal” or 
“ordinary” to children as those within marriage. For example, eight-year- 
old Bobby. described life in his postdivorce family as 


Good fun. ... We laugh at quite a lot of things. We’ve got a new cat and 
a garden.... Mum laughs more... . It’s nice to be with mum and Mel 
and I get to see Daddy Pete in London and he phones us... . It’s quite an 
ordinary family. It was good when they splitted up because they used to 
argue a lot... . It’s better now, lots better. (Pp. 58—59) 


Not all children gave such upbeat responses. Many described difficulties 
dealing with parents who took out anger at their former partmers on their 
kids. The authors conclude that children would be better served if social 
scientists and practitioners paid more attention to parenting practices than 
to the formal factors of “intact” or “broken” families. They argue further 
that children are not just helpless victims of divorce, as alarmists too often 
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imply. Eliciting children’s points of view illustrates that children actively 
engage in restructuring family relationships after divorce. 

The children studied provided self-reflexive accounts of their desire to 
participate in, but not to dictate, decisions about their postdivorce family 
arrangements. Jake, an 11-year-old, proposed an active, but subordinate 
decision-making role: 


I think there should be some kind of agreement between [the child] and 
his parents as to what should happen, rather than him just deciding himself. 
I think the people who are involved should get to decide, not by themselves, 
but by helpmg each other to reach some kind of agreement as to what 
would be best. (Pp. 171-72) 


Smart et al. advocate recognizing children’s right to be heard alongside 
parents, experts, and judges in both custody decisions and policy debates. 
They borrow Iris Marion Young’s (1997) notion of “asymmetrical reci- 
procity” to suggest that allowing children a voice does not assume they 
possess power, knowledge, or resources equal to parents. Rather, it engages 
a moral conversation rooted in “an ethic of fairness, of care and of respect” 
that honors children’s stake in the future of their families (p. 103). Al- 
though the authors recognize the slippery slope between inviting and 
requiring children’s input, particularly in situations of high conflict, none- 
theless they evince a bit of child-centricity in the level of maturity and 
reasonableness they presume all children possess. Not all children suc- 
cessfully manage anger toward their parents, and some might reject a 
parent on immature, reactive grounds. Still, the authors correctly rec- 
ognize that children need cultural capital to negotiate the social trans- 
formations that postmodern family life poses. 

Smart et al. display impressive sensitivity to the diversity and com- 
plexity of children’s responses to postdivorce families. They demonstrate 
that just as no single family structure predominates contemporary family 
life, so too experiences of divorce vary greatly, even for children within 
the same family. The authors’ acute awareness of such diversity makes 
it surprising that they, like Lewis, ignore differences based on race, class, 
sexuality, and, in this case, gender. As with Lewis, the book never mentions 
same-sex coupling or parenting and presents the voices only of children 
from what we, again, must assume are white, primarily middle-class fam- 
ilies. Thus, this otherwise astute, compelling book fails to explore the 
impact of a family’s race, gender, class, or sexual composition on children’s 
ability to navigate postdivorce family life. Nor does it consider how the 
democratic family model of asymmetrical reciprocity it advocates might 
suit families rooted in different cultural and religious traditions. 
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THE CHOICES WE CHERISH 


Beginning from queer studies, rather than family sociology, Same Sex 
Intimacies embraces the most radically democratic vision of intimacy and 
kinship of the books reviewed here. It upends the unspoken “heterosexual 
assumption” underlying preoccupation with marital decline that pervades 
discourse on postmodern family change, including in the first two books 
discussed here. Weeks et al. suggest that queer families, although ignored 
by most family scholars, function like red flags to champions of “tradi- 
tional family values” in Britain and the United States. As gay personal 
politics shifted from an early “moment of transgression” that rebelled 
against marriage and family to a “moment of citizenship” that demands 
access to both as part of full and equal civic inclusion, the backlash mantra 
of conservative social scientists and politicians became a shrill scream: 
healthy families depend on the legal union of one man and one woman. 
Building on the pioneering ethnography Families We Choose (Weston 
1991), Weeks et al. explore how all the while nonheterosexuals have been 
creating resilient families of choice outside the regime of heterosexual 


Same Sex Intimacies avoids the race, class, and regional biases of most 
research on queer families through its large-scale study involving in-depth 
interviews with a national sample of 96 respondents from diverse social, 
cultural, and geographical locations. The book circulates new, heteroge- 
neous narratives of love, commitment, nurturance, and “family” that chal- 
lenge conventional premises of heterosexual family life. The authors di- 
rectly counter an overemphasis on partnering and parenting that 
predominates sociological research on intimacy, even on lesbian and gay 
relationships. A strong “friendship ethic,” they find, anchors families of 
choice not in the dyad, but in more fluid, extended relations of reciprocity 
and care. Most nonheterosexuals they studied—whether coupled, un- 
coupled, or polyamorous—identified friendship as a primary source of 
emotional support. Joan, a 30-year-old white bisexual woman, expressed 
a widespread view: “Well, I know that with [my] very close group of 
friends, we’ve got a real deep commitment to each other that I see, and 
they see as well, as going on for. . . well, for ever really” (p. 61). Like 
the younger heterosexual couples in Lewis’s study, these nonheterosexuals 
reject principles of duty in their intimate relationships except in parenting, 
where narratives of obligation override the ideology of choice. 

Weeks et al. echo Lewis’s view that this voluntary, negotiated ethic of 
intimacy and commitment should not be confused with selfish individ- 
ualism. They claim that nonheterosexuals sustain strong sexual and non- 
sexual friendships committed to mutual care, responsibility, respect, and 
knowledge. Like most prior research, they find that same-sex couples 
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subscribe to an egalitarian ideal and seek to overcome power inequalities 
governed by race, class, or gender. Released from the often rigid gender 
norms that characterize heterosexual relations, same-sex couples generally 
divide emotional and household labor more flexibly and equitably. Like- 
wise, because biology and gender conventions exert less influence on par- 
enting relationships, nonheterosexuals devise innovative reproductive and 
parenting strategies, which often cross borders between nature, technol- 
ogy, and culture, as well as between races, genders, and households. 

In sum, Same Sex Intimacies portrays nonheterosexual intimacies in 
very optimistic terms, stressing “practices of freedom” that nurture di- 
versity, community, and agency outside the sanctioned norms of society. 
Somewhat defensively, perhaps, the book ignores less inspirational aspects 
of nonheterosexual intimacy, such as domestic violence, substance abuse, 
and involuntary singlehood. Paradoxically, however, the book’s celebra- 
tory portrait of same-sex relationships risks undercutting the credibility 
of the democratic challenge it implicitly issues to supporters of traditional 
family forms. 

The authors also give short shrift to two issues prominent in gay/lesbian/ 
bisexual/transsexual (GLBT) discourse in the United States. First, their 
treatment of nonheterosexual eroticism, affinity, and community largely 
disregards historical divisions between lesbians and gay men. The book’s 
brief attention to the relationship between gender and sexuality features 
two themes—how gay men’s practices of anal sex can subvert gender 
norms and how lesbians struggle to move beyond the feminist “sex wars” 
that condemned certain sexual practices as patriarchal and pitted emo- 
tional against sexual intimacy. The authors omit lesbian critiques of gay 
male sexual practices and gender privileges or of marginalization of les- 
bians in gay communities and movements. To be sure, lesbian separatism 
never enjoyed the level of popularity in the United Kingdom that it once 
did in the United States, most likely because the comparative strength of 
British labor politics fostered greater affinity for socialist feminist ideology 
and cross-gender solidarities. Nonetheless, even in the United Kingdom, 
female and male same-sex intimacies, affinities, and ideologies differ more 
than this book conveys. 

Second, from an Americanist perspective, the book’s treatment of same- 
sex marriage seems oddly cavalier. Over the past decade, same-sex mar- 
riage became a surprising centerfold issue of mainstream GLBT politics, 
not only in the United States, but throughout most postindustrial societies. 
European nations lead the pack in achieving legal recognition for same- 
sex unions. The Netherlands legalized same-sex marriage in 2001, and 
several neighboring nations in Scandinavia and Western Europe are mov- 
ing close to following their lead. Even in Anglo-dominant societies, same- 
sex marriage campaigns are rapidly advancing, scoring historic gains in 
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Canada and in individual states like Vermont and Massachusetts in the 
United States. Same Sex Intimacies briefly discusses the assimilation ver- 
sus resistance debate between more mainstream gay rights and queer 
politics activists, where same-sex marriage represents the brass ring for 
the former and capitulation to many of the latter. Weeks et al. depict their 
British respondents as opposed or indifferent to gay marriage, either be- 
cause they regard it as an oppressive, heterosexual institution or because 
they do not perceive that it might confer significant benefits. Nonetheless, 
the book’s silence on the status of same-sex marriage campaigns in the 
United Kingdom is disappointing, particularly in light of the vast inter- 
national breadth of Weeks’s experience and knowledge of gay politics 
(see, e.g., Weeks 1995, 2000). 


MARITAL IMPERIALISM? 


Nowhere does marriage provoke passions as contentious as in the United 
States: for some, it represents a personal moral obligation and social pan- 
acea; for others, an exclusionary club for the relatively privileged. Some 
critics view marriage as an agent of gender, sex, race, and class inequality; 
others reject its repressive regulation of sexual conformity. Today’s mar- 
riage movements ratchet up the stakes. Where gay marriage advocates 
perceive straightforward civil rights, their opponents behold the collapse 
of civilization. While the marriage movement promotes marriage as the 
remedy to poverty, progressives quixotically seek economic and social 
justice for the married and the unmarried in diverse family forms. Still, 
as these books indicate, U.S. family wars do resonate internationally. In 
a variation on the Christian covenant marriage movement in the United 
States, for example, Australian politicians propose to address their na- 
tion’s fertility crisis through tax incentives for couples who forgo access 
to no-fault divorce (Crabb 2002). 

International variations in family politics offer Americans a looking- 
glass to distinguish our cultural and political idiosyncrasies from global 
effects of the postmodern family condition. Lewis’s analysis of the legal 
history of marriage and family in the United Kingdom intimates some- 
what greater British reticence to intervene in its citizens’ personal lives. 
Perhaps the relative weakness of Christian fundamentalism and religiosity 
more generally curbs the reach of moralistic family-values ideology. In 
addition, although Britain has also dismantled many pillars of the welfare 
state, the Labour Party’s constituency better resists neoliberal excesses 
and the moralizing narratives that fueled U.S. welfare retrenchment. In 
fact, Giddens enjoys remarkable intellectual influence on Blair. In con- 
trast, absent a labor party or a social democratic tradition in the United 
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States, the Clinton administration succumbed to family-values ideology, 
conveyed quite directly by domestic policy advisor William Galston, to 
justify dismantling the welfare state. 

Nonetheless, Britain has passed its own share of backlash family leg- 
islation. Smart et al. identify how narratives of harm to children legiti- 
mated the Family Law Bill of 1996, which imposed more stringent mea- 
sures on divorce proceedings for parents than for childless couples. Weeks 
et al. focus on the passage of the draconian Section 28 of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act 1988 that outlawed support for “the acceptability of ho- 
mosexuality as a pretended family relationship” (p. 4). Yet, the national 
character of family law in Britain compared with its federal and states 
rights character in the United States makes it easier to mobilize national 
resistance and reform movements. Activists can more readily propel the 
Labour Party to recognize family diversity. The Labour government never 
implemented the conservative recommendations of waiting periods and 
fault criteria in the Family Law Bill and is already on record to seek 
repeal of Section 28. State sovereignty over U.S. family law vastly com- 
plicates the challenge, as the bipartisan passage of the Defense of Marriage 
Act, or DOMA, during the 1996 election indicates. 

Reverberations of U.S. family wars abroad map how global capitalism 
institutionalizes economic and family insecurity and provokes cultural 
reaction. The brutal volatility of globalized markets generates nostalgia 
for security that many associate with “traditional family values.” Such 
nostalgia flourishes most visibly in Anglo-dominant societies whose 
traditions favor free-market individualism over social democratic values. 
In the United States, now the global capitalist behemoth and immigration 
mecca, not even unprecedented scandals of corporate corruption seem to 
dethrone the doctrine of rugged individualism. Paradoxically enough, the 
United States manifests both the greatest degree of family diversity and 
the most concentrated’ resistance against coming to terms with that fact. 
Perhaps discomfort with our society’s exceptional degree of racial, ethnic, 
and cultural diversity undergirds the enduring appeal of our relentless 
campaigns for everlasting family conformity. 
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Playboys in Paradise: Masculinity, Youth and Letswre-Style in Modern 
America. By Bill Osgerby. New York: Berg Publishers, 2001. Pp. xii +232. 


Sean Nixon 
University of Essex 


In Playboys in Paradise, Bill Osgerby puts together a stylish and accom- 
plished cultural history of the modern United States viewed through the 
lenses of masculinity, youth, and the transformative practices of individual 
consumption and leisure. Drawing on and engaging with an extant British 
literature on masculinity and popular consumption, Osgerby places the 
iconic figure of the “playboy” and his distinctive ethic of hedonistic con- 
sumption—including a lifestyle dedicated to the pursuit of endless leisure, 
luxury, and sybaritic pleasures—at the center of his account. For Osgerby 
the figure of the playboy is key because he embodied in a particularly 
acute way general shifts within middle-class culture in America in the 
postwar years. These shifts were marked by a movement away from older 
puritanic ideals of sobriety and conformity toward a new ethic of fun and 
instant gratification. 

In exploring this remaking of U.S. middle-class culture, Osgerby takes 
his cue from Pierre Bourdieu’s arguments about French postwar culture 
in his mammoth book Distinction (Routledge, 1984) and, specifically, 
Bourdieu’s comments on the lifestyles and consumption patterns of the 
new middle and lower-middle classes in France. For Bourdieu these class 
fractions were important because, in their commitment to more consum- 
erist and hedonistic forms of identity, these classes played key roles in the 
“ethical retooling” of contemporary capitalism and its elaborate consum- 
erist dynamics. Bourdieu’s idea of a shift from a “morality of duty” to a 
new “morality of pleasure as duty” among these middling groups is central 
to Osgerby’s arguments and forms a recurring, articulating theme 
throughout Playboys in Paradise. Osgerby, however, usefully extends 
Bourdieu’s arguments, suggesting that the shifts within French middle- 
class culture that Bourdieu periodized to the late 1960s occurred earlier 
and more extensively in the United States. In fact, a large part of the 
book is devoted to placing the rise of new consumerist dispositions within 
middle-class culture into a longer history. More than that—as the focus 
of his book makes clear—Osgerby sets out to render more specific Bour- 
dieu’s claims about the new middle classes by foregrounding the gendering 
of these consumerist middle-class identities. 

It is in the detailed evidencing of these gendered forms of com- 
merce—and specifically, the masculine identities forged through 
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them—that Playboys in Paradise is particularly impressive. The analysis 
of the figure of the playboy and his precursors—notably, the forms of 
masculinity associated with the urban bachelor subculture of the late 19th 
century and the campus cultures of the 1930s and 1940s—is rich and 
nuanced in its invocation of these cultural formations. For example, Os- 
gerby draws out an expansive and elaborate set of consumption scripts 
for wealthy and ambitious men of the 1950s and 1960s as presented in 
Playboy, where individualized consumption and narcissistic display were 
anchored around a robust form of heterosexuality. Part of the novelty of 
Playboy, however, as Osgerby notes, was the way it drew upon and helped 
to extend a process of sexual liberalization within middle-class culture 
that led to sexuality’s further detachment from reproduction and its in- 
sertion into commercial culture and entertainment. 

These shifts were not without their own antagonistic relationships with 
competing cultural ideals. Osgerby makes clear the highly circumscribed 
place of women within the “swinging” Playboy culture, a position epi- 
tomized by the sexualized “Bunny Girls” who waited on men within the 
Playboy clubs developed by the magazine. Osgerby also examines some 
of the more conservative reactions to the broader playboy ethic that the 
book charts, including the attempts of moral puritans to hold the line 
against what they saw as the incremental creep of sexual and social 
liberalization. 

Although at times I wanted to hear more from these contrasting political 
and cultural formations, Playboys tn Paradise nonetheless offers a sus- 
tained account of what we might call today a project of cultural mod- 
ernization told from the perspective of its key agents and advocates. If 
the book has a weakness it is in the seamless nature of the historical 
account that it offers and in the way it tends to flatten out the diverse 
set of social forces shaping the new moral economy that it explores. In 
this regard, Bourdieu’s influence is not entirely helpful, bringing with it 
as it does an emphasis on functional and structural homologies between 
the fields of production and consumption that can tend to preclude more 
dynamic and conjunctural accounts of cultural change. This problem 
notwithstanding, Playboys in Paradise is an important contribution to 
accounts of commercial culture, and it enlarges our map of the forms of 
gendered subjectivity produced through these circuits of culture. 


Caring and Doing for Others: Social Responsibility in the Domains of 
Family, Work, and Community. Edited by Alice S. Rossi. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. xii+560. $42.00. 


Kay Lehman Schlozman 
Boston College 


While the distinctively American propensity to undertake cooperative 
organized activity was first noted by Tocqueville nearly two centuries ago, 
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the last decade has witnessed renewed attention across several disciplines 
to explaining the origins of various forms of voluntary involvement as 
well as in locating the significance of voluntarism within the American 
tradition. Of particular concern both to scholars and to nonacademic 
observers of the contemporary United States is the diminution of rates of 
voluntary activity over the last generation. 

This edited volume brings an enlarged approach and an important new 
data set—the National Survey of Midlife Development in the United 
States (MIDUS), a MacArthur-funded telephone survey of 3,323 randomly 
selected U.S. adults between the ages of 25 and 74—to the consideration 
of these issues. In addition to the political, secular nonpolitical, and re- 
ligious activity that has been the focus of recent scholarly analysis, Alice 
Rossi and her coauthors include under the rubric of social responsibility 
the care that is devoted to others in the more immediate domains of family, 
both nuclear and extended, and friends. While it does not, as the authors 
sometimes seem to claim, allow them to discredit the notion that voluntary 
activity has declined, taking such an expansive approach to the under- 
standing of caring behavior does permit them to demonstrate that Amer- 
icans are not simply absorbed selfishly in getting and spending, but instead 
devote substantial amounts of time and money to volunteer service at 
home, in the community, at church, and in politics. 

By opening up the definition of social responsibility, the analysis makes 
clear that socially responsible behavior is multifaceted and that there is 
no single explanatory pattern that accounts for caring behavior across 
various domains. Particularly interesting is the fact that, while socio- 
economic status has long been found to be a strong predictor of political 
and, to a lesser extent, organizational activity, it is negatively related to 
investments of time and energy in caring for family and friends. The 
study is also distinctive in the efforts that are made to dig deep in searching 
for the roots of socially responsible behavior in the experiences and char- 
acteristics of the respondents’ parents, the structure of their families of 
origin, their personality traits, and their values. The analysis pays special 
attention to the influence of, not only social class, but also age and 
gender—though not, alas, race or ethnicity. 

This book has a somewhat unusual structure for an edited volume. Six 
of the 13 chapters, occupying more than half of the total pages, are au- 
thored by Rossi, and constitute a systematic analysis of the MIDUS survey. 
The contributions from the other authors explore related topics more 
intensively, often using in-depth interviews with spin-off samples. Several 
of these chapters—most notably, Katherine Newman’s—are especially 
interesting. While the general thrust of the analysis throughout the book 
is explanatory and involves using multivariate techniques to understand 
why individuals engage in various kinds of caring behavior, Newman 
uses a special face-to-face survey of African-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and Dominicans in New York City to limn their subjective understandings 
of their responsibilities toward others. She finds that, in neighborhoods 
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characterized by crime and social disorder, care for children and family 
is considered not only a private responsibility but “a public obligation” 
(p. 161; emphasis in original). Those who lead productive lives and raise 
children who stay out of trouble contribute to the well-being of the com- 
munity and, thus, are behaving in ways that are socially responsible—even 
if they do not engage in the kind of voluntary activity that might be 
expected of “socially responsible” citizenship. 

Although I have long been a fan of Rossi’s work, I must admit that 
the main analysis of the MIDUS data is somewhat disappointing. By and 
large, it proceeds as a series of multivariate regressions, and the result is 
more a set of findings than a coherent argument. Too often, what is 
presented is a regression that explains surprisingly little variance and 
yields a set of statistically significant associations that, while perfectly 
reasonable, would also have been readily interpretable if the signs on 
several of the coefficients had been reversed. Too rarely does the analysis 
get beyond the presentation of relationships to ilumine the causal mech- 
anisms at work. 

This pattern is especially notable when it comes to the understanding 
of the role of religiosity and religious attendance in explaining socially 
responsible behavior of various kinds. Over and over, Rossi makes a point 
of noting the powerful role played by religious variables. That religion 
figures importantly in the understanding of socially responsible behavior 
should come as no surprise. Long before the MIDUS survey was fielded, 
scholars in both sociology and political science were calling attention to 
the significance of religion in U.S. social and political life. After remarking 
upon these relationships, Rossi unfortunately takes the analysis no further. 
We do not learn what it is about religious commitment and activity that 
endows them with such significant consequences. In contrast, with respect 
to the more limited domain of voluntary activity in politics, political 
scientists have demonstrated that, with other factors taken into account, 
attending religious services predicts voting but that, for other types of 
political participation such as working on a campaign or getting in touch 
with a government official, what matters is not religious attendance, but 
the civic skills acquired in the course of social, educational, or charitable 
activity in a religious institution. 

In the final chapter, Rossi gives a clue to the source of these shortcom- 
ings. She admits that “during the planning years, I was not particularly 
steeped in the literature on civil society,” and she points out that many 
of the references in the introductory chapter are to publications since 1996 
(p. 516). On a variety of other issues—ranging from personality devel- 
opment to the interaction of genetic and environmental influences in shap- 
ing human behavior—the volume is extensively annotated, and I learned 
a lot about subjects I do not ordinarily encounter as a political scientist. 
Hence, the failure to consult Hterature so relevant to the main concern 
of this study is surprising. However, it cannot be excused simply by the 
fact that a number of important books were in the works at the time that 
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the MIDUS was being drafted. Rossi and her collaborators cite neither 
relevant work—for example, Steven J. Rosenstone and John Mark Han- 
sen’s Mobilization, Participation, and Democracy in America (Macmillan, 
1993)that was published well before the MIDUS went into the field, 
nor the journal articles and book chapters that preceded the books that 
appeared later in the decade. Had Rossi and her colleagues been familiar 
with this work, they might have altered the study design in ways that 
would have enhanced the explanatory capacity of the eventual data anal- 
ysis. Presumably, the ignorance of relevant literature is further evidence, 
as if we needed it, of the extent to which the academic disciplines have 
become ever more isolated and parochial. Nevertheless, a good book that 
should have been another major step forward in the understanding of 
voluntary activity feels, instead, like a lost opportunity. 


The New Parapolice: Risk Markets and Commodtfied Social Control. By 
George S. Rigakos. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2002. Pp. 182. 
$65.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Peter K. B. St. Jean 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The New Parapolice will be of greatest interest to scholars and practi- 
tioners in urban sociology, criminology, political science, public policy, and 
sociology of organizations. The study, conducted from September to early 
November 1997, is a critical ethnography of Intelligarde International, a 
popular private security company of 141 uniformed security personnel 
located in Toronto, Canada. 

The book is informative and thought-provoking, but should be read 
with much caution. In an elegant writing style, Rigakos calls further 
scholarly attention to what is likely to be an emerging breed of com- 
modified order maintenance: the parapolice. Often labeled wannabes be- 
cause many of them are young security guards who aspire to become 
public police officers, or to perform duties that are as close to public police 
mandates as possible, the parapolice organization is essentially a mule: a 
hybrid of the aggressive frontline public police and the docile security 
guard. 


However, this envelope pushing is not the sole maker of overzealous 
security guards. Instead, it is at the core of the parapolice organizational 
structure and competitive advertising edge. Intelligarde’s president re- 
ferred to parapolicing as a “value added security service; a bylaw en- 
forcement service ... community-based policing” that supplements, rather 
than tries to replace, public policing (p. 154). 

Rigakos cautions that Intelligarde is not representative of all private 
security companies. Although there are others like it, Intelligarde is a 
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special case of particular theoretical interest: it shatters the dichotomy 
frequently forged between private security and public policing. 

Existing literature portrays private security as almost exclusively linked 
to loss prevention, while public policing focuses on crime prevention. 
Within the last seven years, some criminologists have moved away from 
this rigid dichotomy and have begun to highlight the multiple uses and 
mandates of contract private security and policing. However, there is still 
a tendency to assume that the structure and purposes of private security 
are altogether new. Rigakos’s carefully selected narratives and direct ob- 
servations clearly indicate otherwise. He challenges those assumptions by 
illustrating “that the role of the modern private police often closely re- 
sembles the role of the first private constabularies in eighteenth-century 
England, and mirrors the aspirations and functions of the contemporary 
public police” (p. 149). 

The theoretical framework engages four criminological discourses: 
Marxian, pluralist, risk society, and governmentality. Rigakos extends 
those ideas by paying specific attention to the profit motives of private 
security firms that compete in the risk markets to deliver services on the 
behalf of both public and private customers. His risk markets orientation 
articulates that both private and public police or security services are 
interchangeable and are commodities under capitalism. 

In spite of the book’s many strengths, three limitations are worthy of 
mention. First, a two-to-three-month ethnographic snapshot of such a 
complex organization misses opportunities to observe and confirm some 
key social processes over time. Second, Rigakos does not clearly explain 
the logic for his sample size or selection of informants. Consequently, we 
do not know the associated biases. The third and most severe limitation 
of this book is present in too many other criminological works: inconsistent 
and sometimes careless reference to the concept of social control. This is 
where Rigakos runs into the most difficulties: he does not define social 
control and confuses it with coercive control. 

Over 25 years ago, Morris Janowitz warned that scholars should either 
revert to the classical usage of social control or use a new term to describe 
what social control is intended to mean: the capacity of a social group to 
regulate itself according to desired principles and values (Social Theory 
and Social Control,” American Journal of Sociology 81:82—108). 

Social control is not meant to be a generic term that defines all forms 
of order maintenance. Instead, it is a particular form of order maintenance: 
self-regulation. Social control is evidenced when, in an order-maintenance 
episode, the regulators and regulated belong to the same defined group, 
and their influence on each other can be interchanged. This is not the 
case in Rigakos’s accounts, where the parapolice are clearly outside agents 
confronting “collective resistance” from “the enemy” (pp. 120—46, esp. p. 
144). When order maintenance is executed by extragroup agents, this is 
evidence of coercive control, not social control (Janowitz, p. 84). 

This distinction is very important, especially for a study that lacks a 
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clear explanation for why the parapolice are in such demand in some 
areas and not at all in others. High demands for coercive control are 
frequently activated due to the demise of social control (or when mech- 
anisms of social control do not produce behaviors that are closely aligned 
with broader societal expectations). This needed to be elucidated. I hope 
this limitation of Rigakos’s work will remind others of Janowitz’s warning 
to use social control more carefully and more accurately (for a good ex- 
ample, see Robert J. Sampson et al., “Neighborhoods and Violent Crime: 
A Multilevel Study of Collective Efficacy,” Science 227:918—924). 


The Breakdown of Class Politics: A Debate on Post-Industrial Stratifi- 
cation. Edited by Terry Nichols Clark and Seymour Martin Lipset. Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Baltimore: Woodrow Wilson Center Press and Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+336. $18.95 (paper). 


Kim A. Weeden 
Cornell University 


In the current wave of anticlass scholarship, the vitality of class politics 
is often taken as diagnostic of the general health of class analysis. Given 
the stakes, it is not surprising that spirited debates surround the evidence 
and its interpretation. On one side are those who argue that class and 
politics are dealigning, whether because of the increasing salience of non- 
class cleavages, the shrinking working-class population, the changing na- 
ture of politics, or the increasing importance of postmaterialist value sys- 
tems. On the other side are those who claim that recent declines in 
working-class politics represent trendless fluctuation and, moreover, are 
offset by other forms of class-based politics (class realignment). 

The Breakdown of Class Politics provides a useful introduction to these 
debates. Although Clark and Lipset subscribe to the class dealignment 
thesis, they make a commendable effort to solicit chapters that refute this 
view. Roughly half of Breakdown consists of previously published articles 
by the editors and their critics (Hout, Brooks, and Manza; Goldthorpe) 
and syntheses of published research (Nieuwbeerta; Pakulski; Lipset). The 
remainder consists of original analyses, including an exploration of the 
mediating role of education and cultural capital in the relationship be- 
tween class and social and fiscal conservatism (Houtman), an effort to 
connect the content of public policies to a service area’s class profile 
(Boschken), a comparative analysis of the rise of social issues in party 
programs (Clark), and a thoughtful critique of the assumption that class 
and nonclass identities compete in a zero-sum game (Weakliem). Most 
chapters assume familiarity with class theory and odds-based models. 

Breakdown is organized so that class dealignment and class realignment 
chapters are interspersed. This structure makes reading the volume a bit 
like watching a tennis match, but it reveals why the debate has had such 
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longevity. One factor is the standard problem of inadequate data and the 
resulting need for analysts to mine existing data in creative but contro- 
versial ways. However, the lack of consensus also stems from seemingly 
irreconcilable differences in definitions and epistemologies. For example, 
the usual disputes over the number and location of class boundaries allow 
disparate conclusions to emerge; in particular, class schemes that lump 
professionals and managers together overlook heterogeneity in the politics 
of these groups. The choice of different dependent variables further com- 
plicates matters. Most contributors follow the conventional practice of 
analyzing the association between class position and left or right vote, 
but some evaluate the content of party platforms or public policies. Yet 
more variation would be evident if Breakdown included recent research 
that incorporates nonvoters and third-party politics or analyzes the chang- 
ing political influence of unions. 

Protagonists in the debate also disagree about the appropriate evidence 
with which to evaluate the class deaignment thesis. Some favor multi- 
variate models in which class location is purged of its association with 
race, ethnicity, sex, sexual preference, age, religion, and, more controver- 
sially, education, cultural capital, income, wealth, financial satisfaction, 
time orientation, and various social attitudes, whereas others curtail the 
search for class correlates on the grounds that they are part of the gestalt 
of class (e.g., Bourdieu’s Distinction [Harvard University Press, 1984). 
Moreover, for some analysts class-based politics only occur if members 
of a class vote for the traditional party of that class; in particular, the 
working class needs to vote left. For others, class voting merely entails a 
significant association between class location and voting practice. The 
same data can thus provide evidence of the continuing relevance of class, 
measured by the strength of the class-vote association, as well as by the 
decline of working-class politics, indicated by the size of the working- 
class coefficient (e.g., p. 117). 

These disparities do not completely overshadow shared assumptions. 
Specifically, most analysts presume that the link between class location 
and political behavior reflects mutual constraints and opportunities arising 
from whatever abstract features (e.g., contract stability, skill type, SES) 
of jobs define classes. If class matters, then, it is because class members 
vote for the political party they believe advances their economic interests. 
Parties, therefore, emphasize issues they perceive are important to their 
constituents. This mechanism is plausible, but ignores other sources of a 
class-politics association: self-selection and recruitment of individuals into 
classes consistent with their preexisting worldview, indoctrination of sim- 
ilar worldviews through class-specific training, and solidification of ho- 
mogeneous attitudes through disproportionate interaction with like- 
minded individuals. These social mechanisms are more likely to operate 
where classes are deeply institutionalized, suggesting that the collective 
reliance on nominalist class schemes may lead scholars to underestimate 
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class-linked social action (Grusky and Weeden, “Decomposition without 
Death,” Acta Soctologica 44:203-—218). 

The debate over class politics is far from resolution. After reading 
Breakdown, one suspects that protagonists will tire of talking past each 
other long before it is. Nevertheless, the challenges to class analysis and 
political sociology posed in this volume and elsewhere will continue to 
shape the development of both fields. 


An Absent Presence: Japanese Americans in Postwar American Culture, 
1945-1960. By Caroline Chung Simpson. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2001. Pp. x1+234. $54.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Yen Le Espiritu 
University of California, San Diego 


In this highly original book on history and memory, Caroline Chung 
Simpson argues for the historical absence of an event that is perhaps the 
most widely reported and studied single episode in Asian American his- 
tory: the forced relocation and internment of nearly 120,000 Japanese 
Americans during World War IL. Building on Michel Foucault’s concept 
of discourse and historicity (which emphasizes the historical process of 
remembering by forgetting and of discursive inclusion that works to evade 
or displace), Simpson posits that the frequent visibility of the subject of 
internment in postwar national discourses ironically furthered the nation’s 
avoidance of the deeper challenge of the role of internment in the shaping 
of the nation in the 1940s and 1950s. Attentive to the questions about 
the functions of national history and memory, Simpson critically examines 
a series of discursive instances when the internment became implicated 
in the articulation of nationhood in postwar American culture. Her claim 
is bold—that the national identity of the United States in the postwar 
and, later, cold war eras was, in large measure, reproduced and renewed 
through internment narratives. 

In five lucid chapters, Simpson connects the internment to broader 
themes of postwar U.S. culture, including the debates about the atomic 
bomb, the rages of McCarthyism, the crises of racial integration, and the 
widespread anxiety over middle-class gender roles. Her main argument 
is that the shifting representations of Japanese Americans’ place in the 
national order were pivotal to the nation’s attempts to address these 
emergencies. She locates the first retellings of the internment in the war- 
time ethnographic studies of Japanese culture that the War Relocation 
Authority established i in the relocation camps. In an important discussion 
of social science’s role in the construction of the “unassimilable Asian 
American,” Simpson shows how Robert Park’s concept of “marginal man” 
metamorphosed into the wartime anthropologists’ concerns with Japanese 
American “duality’—individuals who were caught between two distinct 
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cultures. In the tradition of liberal anthropology, these community analysts 
were determined to move the Japanese Nisei further along in the cycle 
of assimilation, which led them to argue that the camps, while objec- 
tionable, might also provide an opportunity to reform the prewar pa- 
thology of Japaneseness residual in Japanese Americans. 

Simpson argues that the entanglement of concepts of Japanese and 
Japanese American identity was also evident in the trial of the alleged 
Tokyo Rose, the Hiroshima Maidens Project, and the media representation 
of Japanese war brides. Connecting issues of race, gender, and nation, 
she shows how the trial of Tokyo Rose (a Nisei from Los Angeles who 
was falsely accused of being a Japanese radio propagandist) reveals not 
only the significance of a residual fear of a Japanese fifth column in the 
United States, but also of rankling fears about postwar gender reconver- 
sion, which hinged on the willingness of women to return to the home. 
Thus, Tokyo Rose was punished not only for a range of alleged political 
transgressions but also for feminine excesses that provoked anxieties about 
women’s proper roles and sexualities. In another example, Simpson shows 
how the Hiroshima Maidens Project (a project to bring young, Japanese, 
female victims of the atomic bombings to the United States for corrective 
surgery) was an attempt to restore faith both in the moral state of the 
nation and in the benevolence of the American family. In an era marked 
by increasing anxieties about American motherhood and femininity, the 
middle-class American women who boarded these maidens after their 
surgeries offered a means to temporarily revive American femininity as 
a healing rather than as a menacing force. 

The chapter on the Japanese war brides was the most outstanding. 
Whereas most accounts of Japanese war brides have focused on the 
women’s difficult experiences as they made their new home in the United 
States, Simpson proposes instead that these women represented an early 
form of the Asian American model minority. She notes that, almost over- 
night, media coverage transformed perceptions of the Japanese war brides 
from opportunistic aliens into gracious and hardworking middle-class 
housewives. According to Simpson, the idyllic evolution of Japanese war 
brides into model minority wives and mothers signaled the need of white 
Americans for a story of racial harmony and domestic success that was 
not extractable from the national histories of long-time racialized citizen- 
subjects. An ideal postwar racial subject, the Japanese war bride relieved 
white anxieties about pending racial integration by reaffirming the power 
of white middle-class domesticity to absorb and dissolve such anxieties. 
The 1950s war bride was thus interposed between black and white to 
resolve the dilemma of racial hostility in U.S. history, as would be the 
case in subsequent narratives of Asian Americans as the “model minority.” 
Importantly, Simpson points out that this narrative of the war bride’s 
successful ascendance to white middle-class spaces was necessitated by 
the absence of postinternment Japanese Americans who were struggling 
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to reestablish themselves and of African-Americans who were fighting for 
an integrated society. 

In recasting events and controversies in postwar culture from the van- 
tage point of the internment, An Absent Presence fills a critical and his- 
torical void, both in postwar or cold war cultural studies and in Asian 
American cultural studies. Sociologists also benefit from her discussion of 
the construction of racial knowledge, her attention to culture as consti- 
tutive of social structure, and her insistence on the interconnectedness of 
issues of race, gender, and nation. 


Leaving the Ivory Tower: The Causes and Consequences of Departure from 
Doctoral Siudy. By Barbara E. Lovitts. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Lit- 


tlefield, 2001. Pp. xv+305. $75.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Gary Natriello 
Columbia University 


Barbara Lovitts takes on a problem that is hidden in plain sight in most 
graduate programs: students leaving doctoral programs prior to receiving 
a degree. Because the phenomenon is one that is all too familiar to those 
of us working in graduate programs and because considering it as anything 
more than the result of individual student weakness leads us to at least 
share responsibility for the national graduate dropout rate of 50%, there 
is a temptation to interrupt Lovitts’s analysis on almost every page with 
our own, more self-serving explanations for the patterns she examines. 
The restraint required to proceed through the chapters of this book is 
more than repaid by the thoughtful treatment given to all dimensions of 
the problem. 

Lovitts begins by considering the real costs to society, universities, de- 
partments, and faculty when students withdraw before completing the 
doctorate. Although these costs are substantial, she argues that the greatest 
concern should be reserved for the individual students themselves, who 
suffer personally, professionally, and financially when they leave without 
a degree. 

The study includes a sample of 816 students who entered one of nine 
graduate departments at either of two major research universities, called 
Rural and Urban, from the fall of 1982 through the fall of 1984. Even- 
tually, 511 of these students achieved doctoral degrees. The inclusion of 
multiple departments at the two institutions allows Lovitts to explore 
departmental and institutional effects through comparisons not readily 
available to those of us charged with focusing on students in our own 
departments. In addition to data gathered through surveys of these grad- 
uate students, Lovitts interviewed 30 noncompleters, the directors of grad- 
uate study at the 18 departments, and 33 high- and low-Ph.D.-producing 
faculty members. She also examined faculty retention rates in the 18 
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departments as an indicator of the departments’ environments, and she 
conducted weeklong site visits to each institution to observe the physical 
space, as well as the social and academic interactions in each department. 

In chapters 2 and 3, Lovitts deals with the myth that better selection 
decisions might reduce attrition rates—a position that, as she observes, 
“conveniently situates the problem not with the graduate school and dy- 
namics of graduate study but with the students themselves” (p. 21). She 
proceeds to develop explanations for student departure in the social- 
structural context by drawing on attribution theory from social psychol- 
ogy; on exit, voice, loyalty, and neglect theories from political economy; 
and on the theory of greedy institutions from sociology. Lovitts rounds 
out her theoretical tool set by using a theory of community membership 
to argue that attrition from doctoral programs is a function of the dis- 
tribution of structures and opportunities for integration into the prevailing 
relevant academic community. 

Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7 consider four major elements of the graduate 
school experience that appear to contribute to student departure prior to 
program completion. In chapter 4 Lovitts shows that when graduate stu- 
dents do not receive the information necessary to form clear and coherent 
cognitive maps of their graduate programs and the paths to successful 
completion they are more likely to leave without a Ph.D. Chapter 5 reveals 
that the attrition rates of different departments can be explained by dif- 
ferences in the opportunities for academic integration provided to stu- 
dents. Chapter 6 focuses on the quality of the learning experience provided 
by a graduate department. Not surprisingly, Lovitts reports that students 
who are disappointed or disillusioned by the learning experience in a 
department are more likely to withdraw without a degree. A bit more 
surprising for some will be the finding that students reacted negatively 
to faculty who lacked what the students viewed as important human 
qualities. This pattern is explained more fully in chapter 7, where Lovitts | 
focuses on the advisor-advisee relationship. There she explains that stu- 
dents are more likely to complete their degrees when they work with 
faculty advisors who are more forthcoming with information and advice, 
more academically and socially engaged with their students, more engaged 
in department activities, and more engaged in cutting-edge research. 

Chapters 8, 9, and 10 focus on the decision to leave a doctoral program 
and the consequences of not receiving the degree. Chapter 8 chronicles 
the stages of leaving a program, including the ways in which students 
sought counsel to guide their decisions. Chapter 9 reveals the negative 
personal consequences of leaving a graduate program without a degree, 
and chapter 10 shows the relatively short-term negative labor market 
consequences as students rebound by completing degrees elsewhere or 
moving to sectors where the lack of a Ph.D. is not a detriment. A final 
chapter provides recommendations for action at several levels to encour- 
age degree completion. 

Overall, Lovitts provides a careful delineation of the issues relevant to 
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early departure from doctoral study. She makes good use of the available 
data to explore the complex set of factors that contribute to persistence 
in a program. Ultimately, the book is more successful at raising questions 
than answering them, as it sometimes reaches beyond the data to con- 
clusions that may not be convincing to those skeptics who still believe 
that better selection procedures will alleviate the problem of attrition from 
doctoral programs. 


Staying Sober in Mexico City. By Stanley Brandes. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 2002. Pp. xviiit239. $45.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


David R. Rudy 
Morehead State Untversity 


In classic anthropological style, Stanley Brandes observes and examines 
the lived experiences of members of Moral Support, a working-class Al- 
coholics Anonymous (AA) group; he also interprets and connects those 
experiences within the cultural context of Mexico and Mexico City. From 
August 1995 through June 1996, Brandes attended meetings two or three 
times a week as a participant-observer. After leaving the field, he returned 
several times over subsequent years, most recently in March 2000. In 
addition to field notes produced after each observational session, he con- 
ducted taped interviews with members of Moral Support. For Brandes, 
the focal point/unit of analysis is the social group (Moral Support) and 
the group’s structure and social interaction rather than individual mem- 
bers and their sobriety. Through detailed analysis and frequent use of 
members’ own words, this work provides an interesting interpretation of 
the role of Moral Support in the lives of its members. Additional digres- 
sions pertaining to AA (growth, therapeutic success, etc.) and their rela- 
tionship to themes within Mexican culture afford Brandes’s account a 
unique perspective. 

Moral Support constitutes a subculture embedded in the broader mi- 
lieus of neighborhood, AA, and Mexican culture. In this context, working- 
class men resolve issues of sobriety, masculinity, religion, and hierarchy 
on intellectual and personal levels. Meeting frequency (three times per 
week) and intensity, coupled with the reality of a working-class neigh- 
borhood AA group, give rise to a situation in which Moral Support be- 
comes the major, if not sole, anchor in their lives. Members’ interactions 
and AA storytelling address personal, interpersonal, and neighborhood 
issues at a level and intensity beyond that of typical middle-class AA 
groups in the United States. This is not to be interpreted as increased 
spillover from Moral Support into the neighborhood and vice versa, but 
rather as an intimate, ongoing linkage between the two social forms. The 
men of Moral Support live, work, love, and struggle with each other both 
inside and outside of the group. Family issues, interpersonal conflict, and 
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issues of sexuality are regular topics that arise during the six testimonials 
that occur at all Moral Support meetings. 

In Staying Sober tn Mexico City, Brandes devotes significant discussion 
to the Protestant traditions that are dominant in the development of AA, 
along with the proclivity in Mexican society for some Catholics with 
drinking problems to convert to Protestantism. He systematically explores 
symbolic, ritualistic, and behavioral similarities that demonstrate a re- 
lationship between popular Mexican Catholicism and AA. For some of 
the members, AA not only enhances but also replaces their formal religious 
lives. 

In my experience, flexibility and variability in qualitative approaches 
with respect to data presentation and analysis make reviews difficult; 
distinctions between criticism and matters of opinion can become am- 
biguous. With respect to specific criticisms, Brandes fails to treat some 
essential and classic sociological work, including ethnographies. A couple 
of the more notable exclusions are Gellman (The Sober Alcoholic: An 
Organizational Analysts of Alcoholics Anonymous [College and University 
Press, 1964) and Denzin (Treating Alcoholism: An Alcoholics Anonymous 
Approach [Sage Publications, 1987]). In a similar fashion, articles regard- 
ing AA and religion (see David R. Rudy, “Is Alcoholics Anonymous a 
Religion? Beyond Functional and Substantive Definitions of Religion,” 
Soctological Analysts [1989]; “Taking the Pledge: The Commitment Pro- 
cess in Alcoholics Anonymous,” Sociological Focus [1987] and “Conver- 
sion to the World View of Alcoholics Anonymous: A Refinement of Con- 
version Theory,” Qualitative Sociology [1983] likely would have extended 
and altered Brandes’s treatment of AA and religious adaptation. The lack 
of a systematic discussion of methods within the text or in an appendix 
poses additional limitations: How were data manipulated and analyzed? 
Why were some themes emphasized and others ignored? How many in- 
terviews were conducted? Were the interviews targeted at themes? Were 
they full life-history interviewsr 

Moving away from critique and closer to my opinion, a more systematic 
presentation of data and graphics would provide the reader with a more 
complete framing of the study. The author’s presentation of interesting 
ethnographic data would be enhanced with content analyses, drawings, 
photographs, and typologies. Finally, a concluding chapter to summarize 
and synthesize the rich ethnographic and conceptual materials in this 
work would increase its theoretical value. 

Ultimately, Staying Sober in Mexico City enhances and extends the 
comparative literature on AA. It provides another example of the way in 
which AA has been significantly adapted to different cultures and provides 
one of the best treatments of how AA can be useful in addressing issues 
and dilemmas in everyday life well beyond its members’ drinking 
experiences. 
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Misunderstanding Cults: Searching for Objectivity tn a Controversial 
Field. Edited by Benjamin Zablocki and Thomas Robbins. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+524. 


Karla Poewe 
University of Calgary 


According to the editors, this volume is focused on three major sources 
of confusion and misunderstanding surrounding cults: scholarly motiva- 
tion, brainwashing, and public responses (p. 17). The unifying theme 
underlying all confusions is, however, the politicization of research by 
scholars who are explicit or implicit ideologues. 

The goal of Zablocki and Robbins, who introduce the volume, is to 
steer scholars beyond the academic polarization between “cult apologists” 
and “cult bashers” (p. 8), by persuading them to balance three things: 
candor about research intentions, free use and full disclosure of documents 
from public religions, and sensitivity toward the inherent fragility of cults 
(pp. 13-14). A fourth aspect in need of balance, namely the development 
of a sensitivity toward the inherent fragility of democracy, is not men- 
tioned. While the authors do not achieve this balance, the book is im- 
portant because what is said challenges readers to look at what is not 
said. 

Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi’s paper brings out what needed saying, 
namely, that advocacy and collaboration are “symptomatic of an ideology 
that sees the world as a place in which NRMs [new religious movements] 
are maliciously attacked by forces of the state, and are always presumed 
to be innocent” (p. 37). He makes three further important points that have 
methodological implications. First, he asserts that the inevitable political 
activities of NRMs require attention, even vigilance. Second, we are re- 
minded that the full horror of NRM dynamics is stored in archives, and 
we need to wait until they are opened up. Third, it is important to keep 
in mind that the great denial of pathology and violence in these groups, 
their strategic deception (p. 56), is often not analyzed (or analyzable) until 
tragedy hits. Tragedies “offer a unique vantage point”—they give scholars 
a final chance to do a historical-behavioral autopsy (p. 60). 

Working with the McCarthyism analogy, Robbins shows that the vic- 
tim/victimizer dichotomy has failed to help research. Instead, he proposes 
the development of “pluralistic compassion” for victims on both “sides” 
(p. 90). I would go further and suggest that we should remind ourselves 
of the David and Goliath story, not only because the small defeated the 
large, but also because the large is vulnerable in the first place, and the 
small may know just how to exploit a giant’s weakness. 

Susan Palmer sees herself as a connoisseur of NRMs (p. 99), which she 
defines as “baby religions” (p. 101). By contrast with Beit-Hallahmi, she 
thinks young graduate students are motivated by a “straightforward un- 
political curiosity” (p. 105). Happily, Janja Lalich’s sobering and practical 
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advice to students (pp. 124-55) counteracts Palmer’s mistaken view that 
new religions are like “babies,” when in fact they are like another con- 
coction of ancient relics. 

Zablocki’s attempt to refine the notion of brainwashing is attacked 
vehemently by Dick Anthony in what I find to be an unreasonably long 
and ideological chapter (pp. 215-317). Reverting back to Erikson’s early 
works, Anthony argues, “individual totalism is a personality characteristic 
that develops as a result of certain childhood influences” (p. 249). This 
kind of argument was popular with Margaret Mead’s national character 
studies during World War I when it was politically correct to show 
contempt for the enemy by doing what became known as “diaperology.” 
Anthony also argues that cults do not brainwash because, the “theory of 
totalism is first of all a psychoanalytic theory which locates the cause of 
behaviour in the internal mental structures and the developmental history 
of the person who converts” (p. 250; emphasis in original). This argument 
was, of course, popular among the Nazis who called their own ideology 
“wholistic,” but that of the enemy, “Jewish Christianity,” “totalistic” and 
“dualistic” (p. 282). 

But do brainwashing and totalitarian-influence have to do with dis- 
continuity of worldview and identity or with authoritarian child raising 
that produces a personality predisposed to totalism? I think not. Fur- 
thermore, extensive life histories show that discontinuity in conversion is 
part of the conversion narrative, not the actual conversion process. Finally, 
since psychoanalysis is itself a cult-like phenomenon, it is hardly a good 
mechanism for sociological analyses of cults. It is at least as “pseudo- 
scientific” (p. 252), as Anthony claims Zablocki’s concept of “brainwash- 
ing” is. 

Lorne Dawson dismisses Stephen Kent’s use of data from leavers by 
arguing that the Catholic Church has been vociferously criticized for 
centuries, yet no credible scientist would “investigate the church by seek- 
ing only the views of its critics” (p. 392). The reason is that the Catholic 
Church is not in “the vulnerable position of being a minority” (p. 392). 
Dawson fails to say, however, that the ongoing criticism of the Christian 
Church has also forced it to change. And if criticism is good for the 
Catholic Church, why is it not also good for Scientology? In this light, it 
is surely important for Kent, quoting Dawson, to point out that “Dawson 
wrote much of his critique ‘at the request of the Church of Scientology, 
to help prepare a defense against Dr. Kent’s testimony at this trial’” (p. 
402). 

Should society be concerned about the lack of criticism of new religions? 
If one reads Amy Siskind’s and Julius Rubin’s chapters, yes; if one reads 
Jeffrey Kaplan’s, no. Using his experience with the Bruderhof, Rubin 
describes how cults hold academic freedom hostage. 

Kaplan’s historical overview shows that no religions are immune from 
becoming sectarian or violent. His conclusion remains predetermined, 
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however, by the author’s ideology, namely, that violence of cults is “re- 
active.” A cult’s cultural revolutionary potential is ignored. 

When powers are uneven, researchers seem to find it impossible to 
study human violence objectively. Blame is always automatically placed 
on the state. Perhaps it is because America’s powerful democracy has 
always seemed invulnerable—until September 11, that is. 


Taking Aim: Target Populations and the Wars on AIDS and Drugs. By 
Mark C. Donovan. Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 2001. 
Pp. xii+ 148. $50.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Hope Smiley and Brian Gran 
University of Kentucky 


Sociologists often want to know why some groups win and others lose. 
We have constructed convincing explanations for why powerful groups 
come out ahead in controlling property, political institutions, opportuni- 
ties, and cultural agendas. We are less prepared to explain why weaker 
groups sometimes win. 

Many sociologists look to government actors and institutions to explain 
why some groups fare better than others. Government leaders can design 
policies and establish programs that mitigate risk. Some programs are 
designed to protect everyone against a universal risk; many programs 
target at-risk groups. Yet government leaders do not establish programs 
to help all at-risk groups. How do government leaders decide to target 
some groups and not others? A reasonable prediction is that groups com- 
pete for the limited resources government leaders can target. Powerful 
groups should succeed because they have superior political power and 
access to wealth. Sympathetic groups should succeed because they get 
onto agendas and exploit sociopolitical opportunities. Politically weak, 
unpopular groups should lose in the targeted-program contest. 

Yet sometimes, weak, unpopular groups win. Mark C. Donovan asks 
why government leaders target some groups and not others in Taking 
Aim: Target Populations and the Wars on AIDS and Drugs. Donovan’s 
study focuses on responses of government leaders to what came to be 
called the AIDS crisis. Why would government leaders spend votes and 
dollars on a stigmatized, “guilty” group that could not offer significant 
votes and dollars in return? 

To answer this question, Donovan develops a targeting framework that 
is rooted in the reelection motivations of government leaders. Government 
leaders emphasize target-policy connections to claim credit for positively 
perceived decisions and to avoid blame for negatively perceived decisions. 
Rhetoric and rationales are often used to simplify problems and to divide 
target populations into smaller, disaggregated groups. The images of these 
smaller groups strongly influences policy proposals: in debates over the 
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AIDS crisis, some groups came to be called innocent and others, guilty. 
Institutional rules governing policy deliberation shaped rhetoric and pol- 
icy rationales. 

Donovan buttresses his framework with four propositions to describe 
the effects of problem and population characteristics on targeting deci- 
sions: 


1. Target linkage.—All else equal, groups that can be linked to a problem 
are most likely to be selected as targets. 

2. Causal linkage.—aAll else equal, groups that are linked to first-order 
policy effects are more likely to be selected as targets than groups 
that are linked to later policy effects. 

3. Population power—All else equal, groups that are politically mo- 
bilized or are represented by politically active advocates are more 
likely to be selected for targeting and less likely to be selected for 
burdens than nonmobilized groups or groups that lack political 
advocates. 

4. Population tmage.—aAll else equal, groups that carry a value-laden 
stereotype, whether positive or negative, are more likely than other 
groups to be used as the basis of policy rationales. 


Studying public documents, including congressional hearings, legislative 
histories, bills and laws, and congressional floor debate, Donovan ex- 
amines issues surrounding needle exchange and cleaning, illegal drugs, 
and AIDS to evaluate congressional targeting. Donovan suggests that 
populations are likely to be invoked when useful to lawmakers as a means 
of securing legislation. Gay men and intravenous drug users were the two 
groups most linked to the AIDS crisis. Each group had powerful, negative 
stereotypes. Although the gay community organized around AIDS issues, 
gay men were seldom mentioned in AIDS legislation debates. The cari- 
catures of intravenous drug users were invoked in congressional rhetoric 
for persuasive purposes, yet often this group was not a policy target. 
Government leaders shaped perceptions to make a proposal they preferred 
seem fair and those they opposed, unfair. “Fairness” was pronounced when 
veterans were granted exemptions from punitive or restrictive measures 
on intravenous drug use. 

Donovan suggests that government leaders are constrained by political 
institutions and public perceptions in their reelection bids. Yet, govern- 
ment leaders can deploy those same political institutions and public per- 
ceptions to develop or shut down targeted programs. Future research 
should expand on Donovan’s study by attempting to measure systemat- 
ically the power and image of targeted groups. Researchers should ex- 
amine whether support for a targeted program benefiting an unpopular 
group endangers a reelection bid. Scholars should consider forces external 
to Congress, including the impact of announced research findings on pop- 
ulation stereotypes and health approaches. 

Taking Aim offers a complex, rewarding story of how and why gov- 
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ernment leaders establish targeted programs for unpopular, politically 
weak groups. Making sense of this story is important to students of po- 
litical sociology, the sociology of health, and social policy. Given the ap- 
parent U.S. predilection for targeted programs, ‘academic studies can in- 
fluence social and political debates by employing Donovan’s targeting 
_ framework in other policy arenas. Social scientists undertaking compar- 

ative research can use Donovan’s framework to interweave his insights 
on rational choice and institutional politics in other contexts. 


Claiming the City: Politics, Faith and the Power of Place in St. Paul. By 


Mary Lethert Wingerd. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001. Pp. 
ni+326. $29.95. 


Krista E. Paulsen 
Untversity of North Florida 


For decades, the concept of place has been relegated to the background 
of sociological inquiry. Though we presume that places differ and rely on 
these differences when we use two or more locations as comparative cases 
(see Thomas F. Gieryn, “A Space for Place in Sociology,” Annual Review 
of Soctology, vol. 26), we know relatively little about how places develop 
distinctive qualities. Claiming the City offers a complex and subtle account 
of how culture and power interacted with locality to generate St. Paul 
Minnesota’s characteristic identity and distinguish it from its purported 
twin, Minneapolis. 

Historian Mary Lethert Wingerd shows how the geographical and social 
boundaries of place provide a context for action, and, when understood 
reflexively by residents, direct action as well. In St. Paul, a tradition 
developed of solving problems internally, relying on a civic compact that 
acknowledged the contributions of a diverse population and that shared 
rewards in a relatively egalitarian manner. St. Paul’s compact was bol- 
stered by what Wingerd terms a “civic identity,” occupying a “middle 
ground” between the intimacy of the neighborhood and the abstraction 
of the nation (p. 3) and relying on a sense of immediate geographical 
boundaries, evident sources of power, and “rewards of loyalty that can 
be assessed on a daily basis” (p. 4). St. Paul residents readily understood 
the impact of local political processes, and they sought to both reflect and 
affirm local identity in their actions and decisions. 

Wingerd traces this localist tradition to the city’s frontier beginnings. 
From the outset, St. Paul maintained a diverse population, and elite social 
institutions were open to Irish and German immigrants (including Jews), 
as well as to Yankee settlers. Economically, St. Paul relied on businesses 
whose fortunes rested outside the city’s borders—wholesalers, financial 
headquarters, and the like. These businesses had relatively little invested 
in local growth, but did demand that the peace be kept locally in terms 
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of labor relations (particularly in transportation) and crime (peaceable 
vice attracted buyers to St. Paul). Through World War I, the civic compact 
held: immigrants found a city where ethnic diversity was celebrated, labor 
enjoyed widespread community support, and criminals were tolerated so 
long as they registered with police and managed conflict among 
themselves. 

A compelling sociological contribution arises in Wingerd’s explanation 
of just kow this compact arose, as immigration, religion, class, urban 
power, social movements, and the economy combined in locally specific 
ways. The particular qualities of each, as well as their timing and con- 
tingency, shaped how these forces played in St. Paul. For example, while 
other scholars have acknowledged the influence of the Catholic Church 
on St. Paul, Wingerd explores how the church came to have its promi- 
nence, calling on evidence as diverse as the social class of the city’s first 
priests, the church’s early role in institution building (e.g., the city’s first 
hospital), and the marriage of local railroad baron James J. Hill to Irish 
Catholic Mary Mehegan. The local evolution of the labor movement is 
similarly scrutinized, with attention to how labor attained its powerful 
position (in part, due to its alliance with the Catholic Church). Throughout 
these historical accounts, Wingerd relies on an interinstitutional analysis 
that provides a useful model for scholars interrogating the development 
and impact of movements, institutions, and social capital. 

The undoing of St. Paul’s civic compact came about primarily through 
the interventions of the state’s Public Safety Commission, a body charged 
with preventing labor unrest during World War I (primarily in the interest 
of securing wartime contracts). Wingerd’s account of the commission’s 
unprecedented power to intervene in local politics (including obstructing 
basic civil rights) reveals one way that traditions can be undermined, as 
well as how the persistence of local institutions allows traditions to resume 
when the obstruction loses its sway. 

Though Minneapolis is discussed a great deal in this account (because 
the cities could have been so similar, and because St. Paulites themselves 
relied on the comparison in crafting their civic identity), Claiming the 
City is not a truly comparative study. The focus is predominantly on St. 
Paul, and the history is quite detailed in the interest of examining con- 
tingency and context. The substance of the account will interest scholars 
of urban sociology, community studies, religion, and social movements 
(particularly the labor movement). On a more abstract level, Claiming 
the City provides a model of how one can trace social change and re- 
production through an exploration of institutions, actions, events, and 
their connections. The labor movement, church, and immigrant popu- 
lations are not simply variables to be measured, but are examined as 
forces operating in intricate interactions. This contribution is particularly 
timely as sociologists take up questions raised by Charles Ragin, William 
Sewell, Jr., and others about how to account for conjuncture and historical 
context as we attempt to explain social processes. 
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Cultural Trauma: Slavery and the Formation of African American Iden- 
tity. By Ron Eyerman. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. 
vilit302. $65.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Robert E. Washington 
Bryn Mawr College 


The skeleton lurking in the U.S. closet, behind our July Fourth orations 
and other ritual celebrations of the nation’s democratic heritage, is the 
discomforting history of U.S. slavery. Also very much part of the nation’s 
heritage, it seldom figures in sociological conceptions of U.S. national 
identity despite the country’s legacy of racial inequality and tensions—a 
legacy that still colors every institutional sphere of U.S. life. In Cultural 
Trauma, Ron Eyerman, a Swedish sociologist, highlights the constructed 
collective memories of slavery as the central analytical concern but, un- 
fortunately, neglects to examine that collective memory in reference to all 
Americans. Except for brief allusions to the ways in which whites recon- 
figured the meaning of the Civil War in the late 19th century, Eyerman 
focuses on only African-Americans. 

In the introduction to chapter 1, he sketches a theory of slavery as an 
African-American cultural trauma that seems to open an exciting new 
perspective on black American identity. It is not the experience of slavery 
but the memory of slavery, its reconfiguration in the minds of later gen- 
erations of blacks, that constitutes what Eyerman terms the cultural 
trauma. He argues that “African American” is a historically formed iden- 
tity that is rooted in the collective memory of slavery. “By the 1880s, as 
the dreams of full citizenship and cultural integration were quashed, the 
meaning of slavery emerged as the site of an identity conflict, articulated 
most clearly by the newly expanded and resourceful ranks of formally 
educated blacks” (p. 16). The conflict eventually, according to Eyerman, 
settled into two competing narrative reconfigurations of that collective 
memory—a progressive narrative embraced by groups such as the 
NAACP and the Urban League, and a tragic narrative adopted by black 
political and cultural nationalists. 

Following the first chapter, which is really an introduction, the book 
consists of five chapters that are organized in loosely delineated historical 
periods: from the 1860s to the turn of the century (chap. 2), from the turn 
of the century through World War I (chap. 3), from the postwar migration 
to the end of the Harlem Renaissance (chap. 4), from the Great Depression 
through World War LI (chap. 5), and from the 1950s to the present (chap. 
6). 

Though introduced as an account of the ways in which reconfigured 
black collective memories of slavery shaped black social identity, the book 
actually constitutes a social and cultural history of black America focused 
primarily on major social movements as the bearers of those collective 
memories. The most interesting and valuable part of this history appears 
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in chapter 2, which describes the predicament African-Americans faced 
in seeking to fashion an identity after the failure of reconstruction. If most 
of the book’s social and cultural history is familiar, Eyerman’s interpre- 
tations of that history seem, in some instances, questionable. His account 
of black American culture in the 1920s is a case in point. His uncritical 
acceptance of the Harlem Renaissance doctrine as an accurate explanation 
of the black literary and artistic works in the 1920s, his failure to un- 
derstand the antagonisms between the Garvey movement and the New 
Negro movement, his disregard of the salient role of white American 
patronage, and his failure to understand the enormous influence of Carl 
Van Vechten and the primitivist ideology on black cultural life in the 
1920s, to cite only a few examples, reveal a superficial comprehension of 
the complex interplay of social forces that produced that efflorescence of 
black artistic creativity. 

- Aside from these problems of historical analysis, the book’s theory of 
cultural trauma is not very persuasive. Because it is poorly integrated 
into the primary historical materials of the text, the concept of cultural 
trauma operates less as a theoretical explanation than a theoretical 
theme—interpretative commentary inserted at irregular intervals without 
systematic logical development. Also problematic is the way the book 
conceives the configured collective memories of slavery. The linkage of 
black social identity to these configured memories is certainly an inter- 
esting idea, but the notion that those memories can be reduced to two 
narratives is not only simplistic—it lacks empirical support. Why were 
these narratives not conceptualized as ideological perspectives? Had the 
author used the concept of ideology to theoretically frame the different 
manifestations of collective memory, he would have been obliged to en- 
compass a richer, more complex range of African-American worldviews 
(e.g., Marxist, black nationalist, black liberal, primitivist, black conser- 
vative, black feminist, and hip hop) and to pose empirical questions about 
their collective memories of slavery. This would have provided a much 
stronger case for representing configured collective memories of slavery 
as the basis, or at least as a significant dimension, of black American 
identity. An excellent example of a study that uses the concept of ideology 
to explore the issue of black identity is Michael Dawson’s recently pub- 
lished book, Black Vistons: The Roots of Contemporary African-American 
Political Ideologies (University of Chicago Press, 2001). 

Also problematic was the study’s failure to compare white and black 
Americans in reference to their reconfigured memories of slavery: focusing 
on only African-Americans greatly limited the book’s implications for 
understanding present-day U.S. race relations. The lack of a monument 
or museum commemorating slavery in Washington, D.C., for example, 
can hardly be explained except by examining the ways white Americans 
have repressed memories of slavery in the United States. Beyond this 
white American and African-American comparison, the study would have 
been stronger, and more theoretically incisive, if it had drawn on com- 
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parative materials, contrasting reconfigured collective memories of other 
group cultural traumas: the Jewish Holocaust in Germany, the Armenian 
massacre in Turkey, the Native American defeat and subjugation in the 
United States, the Tutsi genocide in Rwanda, and the Japanese experience 
of the atomic bomb assaults in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Such compar- 
isons would have called attention to a range of analytical issues, such as 
the role of the affected group’s political power, cultural capital, wealth, 
and size, which determine the form and influence of its cultural trauma 
in the larger public arena. 

The book’s final shortcoming is its lack of a concluding theoretical 
chapter that could have tied together the dangling threads of its historical 
narrative and set forth and summarized its theory in a systematic argu- 
ment. These shortcomings notwithstanding, Cultural Trauma introduces 
an exciting new theoretical idea, which should stimulate oth- 
ers——particularly in the fields of race relations, social movements, and the 
sociology of culture—to use the concepts of configured collective memory 
and cultural trauma in future studies of not only African- American but 
also of other group identities. 


Shades of White: White Kids and Racial Identities in High School. By 
Pamela Perry. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. 11+268. 
$18.95. 


Jennifer Eichstedt 
Humboldt State University 


In Shades of White: White Kids and Racial Identities in High School, 
author Pamela Perry contributes to the growing literature on white iden- 
tities and how they are shaped and expressed. Perry draws on approxi- 
mately two years of participant observation (1994—96) at two California 
high schools. At “Clavey,” whites constitute 12% of the population; Af- 
rican-American students, 54%; Asians, 23%; and Hispanics, Filipinos, 
Pacific Islanders, and Native Americans, the remaining 12%. Located in 
a neighboring area is “Valley Groves High School,” a school of 1,600 
students where whites are 83% of the student population; Hispanics, 7%; 
Asians, 5%; and Filipinos and African-Americans, 4%. Both schools have 
a large middle-class student population, though there is more class range 
at Clavey than at Valley Groves. In addition to participant observation, 
Perry also conducted 60 interviews with white, African-American, Asian, 
and Latino young people. Of those interviews, 36 were with white stu- 
dents: 14 at Valley Groves, 22 at Clavey. 

Perry makes several arguments. First, she argues that “proximate as- 
sociation” is a primary determinant of white students’ explicit ability to 
define a white racial/cultural identity and the shape(s) that identity will 
take. White students at Valley Groves, whose primary way of defining 
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whiteness was via images and discourses in popular culture, used a logic 
of “race-neutrality” to articulate a “color-blindness” and “white as normal” 
discourse. She argues that white identities are more complex at Clavey, 
where white students have direct daily associations with students of color, 
particularly blacks. This leads Clavey’s white students to challenge larger 
discourses of race (which are generally replicated at Valley Groves). How- 
ever, even at Clavey, white-centric structures such as tracking and a mul- 
ticulturalism that kept whiteness at the center were firmly in place. She 
argues, then, that the ways school practices structured racial or ethnic 
differences is the second determinant of the narrative choice of young 
white people. The final determinate process was the way(s) young white 
people defined their relationships to people of color. This last process seems 
the least successfully developed—perhaps because relationships were of- 
ten framed or located by structural arrangements and proximate 
associations. 

One of the most useful theoretical arguments that Perry makes is that 
the theory of “modern racism” is problematic in its construction of racism: 
while whites may use race-neutral language to defend their own privilege, 
underneath, antiblack hostility still acts as a motivator. Perry argues that 
what is happening is more complicated. Young white people at Clavey 
both articulated much clearer expressions of what whiteness means (in- 
cluding white privlege) and at the same time expressed more overtly racist 
articulations than did white Valley Groves students. Should we therefore 
believe that, underneath, white Clavey students are really racists? She 
suggests that most work from the modern racism perspective continues 
to frame white identification and politics in either/or terms. This, I agree, 
is unhelpful when attempting to construct antiracism among whites. 
Perry’s work bolsters the argument that there are multiple meanings of 
whiteness and that there are structures that can be put in place (e.g., 
equal-status, common-goal oriented classes and projects) that minimize 
the likelihood of whites falling back on “white as superior” or “victim- 
blaming” narratives or practices. At the end of the book, drawing from 
others, she notes a few measures that education systems can and should 
consider if they want to end the replication of racism. These ideas, while 
not new, are useful, and she adds weight to the growing body of evidence 
that suggests we need to think of white identities, as we are beginning 
to think of the identities of peoples of color, as multiple and often 
contradictory. 

One final word: like much work undertaken on whiteness, this is a 
book based on dissertation research. While it is heartening that many 
young scholars are working on the problem of whiteness, the downside 
is that there are consistently low numbers of interviewees in this research. 
This, I believe, does limit the applicability of Perry’s work. As Perry 
notes, there were numerous subgroups among the young white people she 
studied. However, there is not much indication that there was research 
that really spanned those groups—particularly at Valley Groves where, 
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out of approximately 1,380 white students, 14 were interviewed. Those 
of us doing work in critical whiteness studies need to conduct research 
with larger numbers of people—period. While it is true that there are 
limited funds to carry out such work, it needs to be done; otherwise, we 
risk producing work that fails to convince others of this work’s larger 
applicability. We should strive, at minimum, for theoretical saturation 
within the categories we explore. Since this work has such important 
practical implications, it is imperative that we conduct more thorough 
research to better ground our claims and recommendations. 


Welfare Racism: Playing the Race Card against America’s Poor. By 
Kenneth J. Neubeck and Noel Cazenave. New York: Routledge, 2001. 
Pp. x+294. $19.95 (paper). 


Michael K. Brown 
University of California, Santa Crus 


In Welfare Racism, Kenneth J. Neubeck and Noel Cazenave contend that 
welfare policy in the United States has been pervasively racist from the 
inception of Mother’s Pensions, the forerunner to the federal Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children (AFDC) program, to the welfare reform 
law of 1996. They define welfare racism as “the organization of racialized 
public assistance attitudes, policy making, and administrative practices” 
(p. 36). Neubeck and Cazenave reject the idea that either Mother’s Pen- 
sions or AFDC began as putatively race-neutral policies but were later 
riddled with discrimination. Instead, they assert that welfare racism is an 
endemic and persistent feature of U.S. welfare policy. 

Welfare racism manifests itself in two ways. First, poor, single mothers 
are depicted in terms of long-standing racist stereotypes: as lazy, immoral 
women who do not deserve help. These stereotypes reflect “gendered 
racism” and stigmatize African-American women. Stigmatizing black 
women through welfare policy is a form of racist social control: it shifts 
the blame for black poverty to the individual behavior of black women 
rather than racial discrimination. Second, political leaders, welfare ad- 
ministrators, and social workers have used punitive, discriminatory pol- 
icies and actions to deny assistance to poor women of color and have also 
treated, and continue to treat, them far more harshly than white women. 

Neubeck and Cazenave devote the bulk of their book to a historical 
account of welfare racism. They cover a lot of familiar ground: the use 
of “suitable home” laws to deny aid to black women in the 1950s; na- 
tionally publicized efforts by the governor of Louisiana, city officials in 
Newburgh, New York, and Senator Robert Byrd in the early 1960s to 
stigmatize poor black women in order to derail the Civil Rights movement; 
Republicans’ exploitation of the growth of the welfare rolls to attract 
disgruntled white voters; and the widespread use of vehemently racist 
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rhetoric to impugn the character and behavior of poor women of color. 
Ironically, the stigma attached to black women after decades of harsh 
treatment was taken to be characteristic of all poor single mothers during 
the welfare reform debates of the 1990s. 

This is a sordid history and also very well known to students of U.S. 
social policy—there is very little that is new here. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of Neubeck and Cazenave’s history is their account of the 
persistence of racial discrimination after the new welfare reform law re- 
placed AFDC. They dig up abundant evidence of discrimination by ad- 
ministrators and social workers in the new program. They argue that 
scholars and policy analysts have ignored this evidence. 

The powerful truth at the heart of this book is that African-American 
women were singled out for better than 50 years and subjected to un- 
relenting vilification. Neubeck and Cazenave ask why and rightly insist 
that the question has not been satisfactorily answered. In fact, they claim 
that almost all studies of welfare policy neglect racism and even the few 
exceptions to this do not fully explore “the significance and functions 
played by racism” (p. 21). Neubeck and Cazenave argue for a “racism- 
centered perspective” on welfare policy based on the idea of a “racial 
state” in which the ideas and practices of state actors “have frequently 
expressed and reinforced elements of racist culture ,” mainly by fashioning 
and propagating invidious racial stereotypes (p. 26). These actors, they 
argue, have used welfare policy as a tool to control black women who 
“constitute a threat to white racial hegemony” (p. 31). As such, welfare 
policy was used as a tool of population control, to deter migration, and 
to regulate the procreation of poor women of color. 

Nuebeck and Cazenave’s analysis of welfare racism illuminates the 
political functions of welfare policy, but it does not fully explain the re- 
lationship between racism and welfare policy. While there is nothing 
wrong with focusing on state actors, Neubeck and Cazenave use the idea 
of a racial state like a sledgehammer, flattening the political and social 
landscape and rendering the racial actors engaged in sustaining white 
hegemony opaque. This approach obscures the motivations and actions 
of a variety of political actors. Distinctions between political parties, north- 
ern and southern Democrats, and various presidents are simply collapsed. 

Neubeck and Cazenave’s idea of a racial state is also incoherent. They 
insist that it applies at all levels of government, but they also criticize the 
decentralization of welfare policy under welfare reform and argue for 
national control. But if the federal government is part of the racial state 
and just as dedicated to reinforcing racist culture as other levels, why 
should nationalization make any difference? 

Neubeck and Cazenave show why welfare racism is critical to any 
discussion of social policy in the United States. For this reason, the book 
will be useful to policy analysts or anyone seeking to reverse the punitive 
social policies of the last decade. 
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Diminishing Welfare: A Cross-National Study of Social Provision. Edited 
by Gertrude Schaffner Goldberg and Marguerite G. Rosenthal. Westport, 
Conn.: Auburn House, 2002. Pp. x+396. $75.00. 


Julia S. O’Connor 
University of Ulster 


Gertrude Schaffner Goldberg and Marguerite G. Rosenthal brought to- 
gether case studies on nine countries to examine the status of the welfare 
state. Six of these case studies are European (France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Sweden, and the United Kingdom), two, North American (Canada 
and the United States), and one, Asian Japan). The choice includes “the 
most powerful economies on three continents,” exemplars of the three 
welfare state regimes—liberal, conservative, and social democratic—and 
countries that have been considered “exceptional” in the sense of poorly 
or well-developed welfare states and/or the timing or forces that gave rise 
to their development. Goldberg’s introduction identifies three stages of 
welfare capitalism: the initial phase, dating from the last third of the 19th 
century; the full employment phase, dating from the third quarter of the 
20th century; and the third phase, the last years of the 20th century, “that 
held out the promise of guaranteeing social and economic rights” but gave 
rise to the question of retrenchment (p. 14). This third phase is the focus 
of the book. The contributors outline the key features of each of the 
particular welfare states and ask whether and to what extent retrenchment 
has occurred in social welfare programs since 1980. 

The concluding synthesis chapter by Goldberg supplements the case 
studies with cross-national data on economic resources, welfare expen- 
diture, labor markets, inequality, and poverty. She considers the extent 
of retrenchment, with reference to Paul Pierson’s conclusion that re- 
trenchment was less successful than its arch-advocates claimed (Disman- 
tling the Welfare State: Reagan and Thatcher and the Politics of Re- 
trenchment [Cambridge University Press, 1994). She takes a considerably 
pessimistic view of the conditions in relation to retrenchment, as do most 
of the contributors. In particular, she investigates programmatic retrench- 
ment despite increased expenditure and points out that expenditure may 
change while structure remains stable or vice versa. She further points 
out that the enhanced capacity to reduce poverty and inequality due to 
increased wealth and fiscal capacity over the past couple of decades has 
not been grasped. She distinguishes between social welfare as employment 
and as income transfer—a theme that runs through the case studies. She 
points out that even in countries where social benefits have been main- 
tained, such as France, retrenchment has had a substantial influence on 
employment policies because full employment does not enjoy the same 
wide consensus in its favor as social benefits do. It is noteworthy that 
Kesselman, who wrote the chapter on France, while acknowledging cut- 
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backs in key areas such as pensions, is more positive, pointing to France’s 
continued exceptionalism. 

While convergence toward the liberal welfare state model can be argued 
on the evidence of reduction in employment guarantees, more restrictive 
unemployment insurance policies, greater selectivity, and means testing 
for access to benefits and services and privatization, the considerable 
variation that exists across welfare states is acknowledged. Despite some 
similarity in the retrenchment trends for Sweden, France, Italy, and the 
United States, there is no question, according to the evidence of the case 
studies, that we are still focusing on four distinct welfare state regimes. 
On the other hand, as one would expect with case studies, the uniqueness 
of the individual cases also comes through strongly. For example, the 
inclusion of the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom allows 
identification of cross-country similarities and country-specific variation 
in retrenchment. The inclusion of Hungary provides an insight into “re- 
trenchment amid radical restructuring” that is quite different from that 
occurring in the other eight countries. Key differences include the issue 
of blame avoidance (blame in Hungary can be linked to international 
lenders), which is highlighted by Pierson, and the low capacity for col- 
lective action in defense of the welfare state. As Phineas Baxandall, the 
Hungarian case study author, comments, the eastern European welfare 
state transition may most appropriately be compared to the southern 
European transition from authoritarianism. 

The book concludes with a brief bibliographic essay on welfare state 
literature by Rosenthal. Sources are identified under seven headings, but 
some significant references are omitted and the content of some of these 
references is inadequately described, particularly in the feminist section. 
Significantly, Social Politics, which has been the source of some of the 
most significant gender-sensitive dialogue on comparative welfare state 
analysis over the past decade, is not identified under the journal heading, 
nor is the Journal of European Soctal Policy, which has been of very 
considerable significance in recent comparative welfare state debates. 

Unfortunately, the book is characterized by some strange editorial 
glitches, although most are minor. For example, the incorrect title of 
Esping—Andersen (p. 141) or the identification of O’Connor, Orloff, and 
Shaver as editors rather than authors (p. 377). Of more significance is the 
apparent misplacement of figures relating to poverty in the old and new 
federal German states for 1996 and 1997 in table 7.2 (p. 238) and the 
statement that Japan “is the only advanced industrial country outside 
Europe and North America” (p. 296). 

Despite these glitches, this is a fine collection of case studies by con- 
tributors, many of whom are recognized as experts in their areas. The 
case studies provide very useful summaries of developments in the in- 
dividual countries and good starting points for students or researchers 
interested in more in-depth study. The concluding chapter provides not 
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only a synthesis of the ideas, but also raises some important issues in 
welfare state development. 


Divergent Paths: Economic Mobility in the New American Labor Market. 
By Annette Bernhardt, Martina Morris, Mark S. Handcock, and 
Marc A. Scott. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2001. Pp. x+267. 
$32.50. 


Gary Sandefur 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Divergent Paths appeared when we were obviously in a period in which 
it was clear that part of the reason for the increasing inequality in wages, 
income, and wealth was the depressing situation faced by individuals in 
the low-skilled sectors of the labor market. The two themes of the book 
are, thus, very compelling. The first theme is that changes in the labor 
market have hurt many groups of workers, leading to an increase in job 
instability and also to an increase in the percentage of workers relegated 
to not only low-wage jobs, but also low-wage careers. The second theme 
of the book is that solving these problems requires efforts that address 
more than just the supply side of the labor market—these efforts must 
also address how to improve the skills of workers. We must also pay 
attention to the demand side of the labor market by using legislation and 
cooperative ventures to compel employers to improve opportunities for 
workers to pursue stable careers with healthy wages. The messages of 
this book deserve even more attention as we become increasingly aware 
of other weaknesses in the structure and operation of major firms that 
question the ability of U.S. business to serve as a model of productivity 
and security. 

The core of the book consists of documenting the first theme—the 
deteriorating situation for many workers. The evidence is based on anal- 
yses of two major national surveys, the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Young Men (NLSYM) and the male sample of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth 1979 cohort (NLSY79). The NLSYM collected its first 
wave of data in 1966 and followed this cohort until 1981, while the 
NLSY79 collected its first wave of data in 1979 and has followed this 
cohort since that point. The book uses data collected through 1994 for 
the NLSY79 cohort. Comparing the experiences of these two cohorts 
reveals the way in which the experiences of workers bave changed over 
the past 30 years or so. 

The empirical analyses are well done and convincing. Chapter 1 sum- 
marizes the approach of the book. Chapter 2 discusses the data, while 
appendixes A-D provide further information on the construction of key 
measures and data analytic techniques. Chapters 3—7 convey a clear and 
carefully documented message. Chapter 3 shows how the probability of 
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beginning a career in the goods-producing sector has decreased over time, 
while the probability of entering the service sector has increased. Chapter 
4 describes and discusses rising job instability, while chapter 5 discusses 
some of the consequences of this instability. Chapter 6 examines the de- 
clines in long-term economic mobility over the course of careers, while 
chapter 7 shows a clear increase in the percentage of individuals confined 
to low-wage careers. 

Unfortunately, the second focus of the book, on possible solutions to 
more than just supply side problems, receives relatively short shrift in the 
last chapter, chapter 8, “Policies to Restore the American Dream.” What 
we might do to change the contemporary U.S. labor market for the better 
is discussed in pages 191-99. The authors, however, deserve praise for 
their willingness to address policy questions. Sociology would be more 
influential as a field if more authors would seriously discuss the policy 
implications of their work. The major premise underlying the authors’ 
recommendations for change is that education and training policies can 
improve upward mobility only if enough career paths exist to accom- 
modate all of the trained workers such policies produce. We need to pay 
attention to the demand side—the structure of opportunities within the 
labor market—in order to create opportunities for upward mobility and 
substantially reduce the prevalence of low-wage career trajectories. The 
authors discuss a number of possibilities for doing this: the creation of 
career ladders outside firms, the strengthening of career ladders within 
firms, the improvement of low-wage jobs, and the improvement of labor 
market coordination. In just a few pages the authors discuss these strat- 
egies and some concrete examples, including the Wisconsin Regional 
Training Partnership and the San Francisco Hotels Partnership Project. 
Each of these specific interventions has garnered deserved national at- 
tention for success in assisting both workers and employers in meeting 
important needs. I wish the authors had developed this part of the book 
further so as to address how one goes about moving from these local area 
initiatives to addressing labor market issues on a national level, and, also, 
to address the costs of such initiatives and how these costs might be shared. 

This is an important and needed book that is of value to policy makers, 
researchers, and as a resource for classroom use. I hope it encourages 
more sociologists to examine policy-relevant issues in a way that will allow 
sociology to contribute more forcefully to policy discussions. 
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The Institutional Context of Population Change: Patterns of Fertility and 
Mortality across High-Income Nations. By Fred C. Pampel. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. xiii+299. $43.00. 


Edward Crenshaw 
Okio State Untversity 


Fred Pampel has investigated the nonlinear and contingent confluences 
of demography and political context for over a decade. Given that The 
Institutional Context of Population Change is the culmination and ex- 
tension of research published in such journals as the American Soctolog- 
tcal Review and Demography, it is no surprise that this volume reflects 
Pampel’s typically circumspect and rigorous scholarship. Aimed at a pro- 
fessional audience, this book will undoubtedly enjoy long use in scholars’ 
libraries and graduate classrooms as an innovative contribution to de- 
mography and political sociology. 

The springboard for Pampel’s book is Easterlin’s hypothesis that fer- 
tility decision making is governed by current family income potential 
relative to lifestyle expectations formed in childhood. Essentially, large 
cohorts of young people choke job markets, leading to competition and 
lower earnings during the prime years of family formation, thereby low- 
ering fertility. A generation later, smaller cohorts of young adults encounter 
relatively open job markets and good economic prospects. Given modest 
material expectations inculcated by frugal parents, the resultant economic 
windfall is used to produce a new (and larger) generation. This cycle is 
self-replicating, suggesting that baby booms and busts typify human re- 
production in modern societies. 

Pampel hypothesizes that the relationship between cohort size and dem- 
ographic outcomes is contingent on the degree of social protection from 
market forces. Accordingly, collectivist nations (those that promote class 
equality and universal welfare coverage) and those that are women- 
friendly (in terms of profemale laws and benefits) better shield families 
from the exigencies of market competition and ease the integration of 
women into the labor force, thereby creating more benign fertility and 
mortality regimes. Moreover, social adjustment to rapid social change may 
influence the relationships between demographic outcomes and political- 
economic contexts over time. 

To correct past research, Pampel constructs scales for national collec- 
tivism and women-friendly public policy. Selecting fertility, suicide, and 
homicide as dependent variables, Pampel conducts a series of pooled time- 
series regressions on data from 18 developed nations for 1951—94. He finds 
strong support for his notions about how collectivism and social adjust- 
ment influence fertility and suicide. 

Pampel’s most interesting findings regard fertility. While affluence, fe- 
male labor force participation, social security expenditures, and collectiv- 
ism all negatively affect fertility rates, the influence of relative cohort size 
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is strongest in individualist countries (e.g., Anglo-Saxon nations), whereas 
that same effect is near zero in collectivist nations. Similarly, Pampel finds 
that the negative effect of female labor force participation on fertility is 
much reduced by collectivist governance. 

Pampel’s analysis of suicide is more nuanced. While cohort size may 
influence suicide, competing theories suggest several interactions—young 
men dependent on market income should be more susceptible to com- 
petition-induced suicide than young women, whereas older people might 
benefit from large cohorts of politically active elders. Collectivist nations 
should shield their citizens from market forces, as well as the expenses 
of old age (e.g., medicine), thereby partially delinking cohort size and 
suicide. Moreover, sex-role anomie should attenuate as society adjusts to 
new sex roles, thus suggesting a curvilinear relationship between cohort 
size (and female labor force participation) and female suicide. Pampel 
finds evidence for most of these interactions in his analysis of suicide and 
cohort size, including a modest interaction between collectivism and 
suicide. 

The hero here is collectivism, but skepticism is called for. First, most 
collectivist nations experienced only minor post-World War H baby 
booms, so cohort fluctuations are weaker in these nations. Easterlin’s 
demographic engine cannot function in a stationary population; it is pos- 
sible Pampel conflates “collectivism” with fluctuations in cohort size too 
small to induce adjustments in fertility rates. Second, the study period 
captures only a cycle and a half of cohort-induced fertility changes, and 
most evidence that points to cohort/fertility delinking emerges from the 
last half-cycle. Yet, if women are delaying fertility rather than reducing 
fertility in response to cohort size, then the lag between cohort size and 
fertility will be longer. To find out would require a longer study period 
and, more important, a reformulation of cohort size that actually captures 
the new “prime” reproductive years of 25—34. Third, individualist coun- 
tries have had, on average, higher fertility and lower suicide rates during 
the study period. Even today, the average total fertility rate for individ- 
ualist states (i.e. Anglo-Saxon settler colonies) is approximately 1.8, 
whereas it is only 1.67 for collectivist countries (i.e., Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden). Apparently collectivism is no better than indi- 
vidualism in raising below-replacement fertility—the overriding policy 
concern. Finally, collectivism depends on competitive capitalism. When 
economic crisis finally caught up with the Swedes in the early 1990s, 
policy-induced gains in fertility during the late 1980s were reversed and 
the total fertility rate fell to 1.5, the lowest in Swedish history. Thus, while 
collectivist policies may shield a population from market forces, what 
shields the collectivist state from such forces? 

Nonetheless, Pampel has dane an exemplary job in demonstrating that 
quantitative modeling can tackle social questions that involve path de- 
pendency and complex conjunctural influences. Whether or not his the- 
ories are ultimately upheld by subsequent analyses, his approach exem- 
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plifies the future of comparative-historical research. We should commend 
him for this seamless merger of theory and method. 


The Political Economy of American Industriahsation, 1877-1900. By 
Richard Franklin Bensel. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. 
Pp. xxiii+549. $64.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Richard E. Barrett 
University of Ilinois, Chicago 


While sociologists and political economists have devoted much time to 
the analysis of history’s flops in economic development, much less atten- 
tion has been paid to its successes. In this massive and wide-ranging book, 
Richard Franklin Bensel analyzes a key period in world economic history: 
the spatial expansion and technological improvement of the U.S. industrial 
and commercial economy during the decades after the U.S. Civil War. 

As is common among sociologists with an interest in political economy, 
this reviewer tended to think of U.S. history as dull, and the late 19th 
century as the apogee of this dullness, partly because the nation was so 
firmly focused inward in its policies and relations. Bensel’s book does an 
outstanding job of showing that the emergence of the U.S. industrial 
colossus was not predetermined by the availability of natural resources 
and farmland (just look at Russia, Argentina, and the Congo), but rather 
was dependent on a complex set of political and economic factors. 

The strength of Bensel’s analysis lies in his ability to link the processes 
of 19th-century political institutions to the emergence of the new, conti- 
nent-wide scope of industrial organization. He begins by showing how 
the United States was a classic case of uneven economic development—a 
concept usually reserved by political economists for international rather 
than intranational analysis. 

The author relates the successful economic development of the 
post—Civil War United States to the emergence and dominance of a po- 
litical apparatus (the Republican party) that focused on three major policy 
goals: fostering a national market for labor and capital, erecting a wall 
of protective tariffs to keep out foreign industrial products, and main- 
taining the gold standard, which preserved a noninflationary currency 
and kept profits flowing to investors. There are many similarities between 
late-19th-century U.S. developmental policies and those found in post- 
1950 Japan, post-1960 Taiwan and Korea, and even post-1979 China 
(especially in terms of the relative unimportance of foreign direct invest- 
ment), but as far as I know they have yet to be remarked upon. 

Bensel also shows how competing claims on wealth took different forms 
in three regions of the United States. In the Northeast and North Central 
states, the U.S. labor movement used “industrial shopfloor activity” (in- 
cluding relatively apolitical strikes) to gain a larger portion of the fruits 
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of production. In the “commodity grain production” states (the West and 
Upper Midwest) and the “cotton plantation” states (the South, from Vir- 
ginia through Texas), those seeking a larger share of profits took a more 
insurgent political route, through third parties (such as the Greenback, 
Populist, and Socialist parties) and through struggles within the Demo- 
cratic party over the degree of influence of its southern and western ag- 
ricultural wings. 

The author has an expert ability to interweave time and space into his 
arguments about the parties and institutions of government and capital. 
This is the work of a scholarly lifetime by a master craftsman. The county- 
level maps of the nation’s tangible property, levels of economic devel- 
opment, farm and home mortgage rates, and other economic indicators 
are contrasted with maps of county levels of strike activity, presidential 
voting patterns, and support for third (and fourth) parties. They are el- 
egant and convincing. 

Bensel uses an in-depth analysis of state-level party platforms over time 
and between regions as a key indicator of local concerns about the pro- 
tection of local interests during the process of the consolidation of the 
national market. He argues that such party platforms can be taken as an 
indicator of public opinion that is at least as good as, say, the study of 
newspaper editorials of the time. 

Why should sociologists read a book which, substantively, would seem 
to be of more interest to poHtical and economic historians? Because so- 
ciologists can learn a great deal here about how the United States became 
united, who benefited, and who paid dearly in the process. The way in 
which this argument is asserted and proven is a thing of beauty. Soci- 
ologists have tried to measure public opinion and collective action in past 
times; the foremost examples here are probably Charles Tilly’s work on 
19th-century France and England (From Mobilization to Revolution [Ad- 
dison-Wesley, 1978]; Popular Contention in Great Britain, 1758-1834 
[Harvard University Press, 1995] and Gilbert Shapiro and John Markoff’s 
work on the local grievance notebooks submitted to the French Estates- 
General in 1789 (Revolutionary Demands [Stanford University Press, 
1998). Sociologists like Franz Schurmann (The Logic of Worid Power 
[Pantheon, 1974) have also made far-reaching arguments about how the 
Republican party successfully joined the interests of Wall Street and Main 
Street capitalists, and the foreign policy implications of this marriage in 
the mid—20th century. Yet no sociologist has attempted to paint such an 
argument with the kind of pointillist ecological detail and attention to the 
process of political decision making (whether party conclaves, Supreme 
Court decisions, executive orders, or elections) that one finds here. 
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Fast Forward: Work, Gender, and Protest in a Changing World. By 
Torry D. Dickinson and Robert K. Schaeffer. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2001. Pp. xii+304. $85.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Joan Smith 
University of Vermont 


This book is a well thought-out synthesis of developments in the organ- 
ization of work and its impact on working people around the world. 
Following in the tradition of Immanuel Wallerstein and his colleagues at 
the Fernand Braudel Center, Dickinson and Schaeffer focus on differences 
within and between core areas of the world economy and the periphery. 

As the authors tell us, while more and more of the population in the 
core regions have been called to serve in the waged labor 
force—proletarianization—a companion process has relegated people of 
the world to nonwaged sectors. This is not a new insight and has, by 
now, a long tradition in the study of the world economy. What is new, 
and what is important, is how Dickinson and Schaeffer take this insight 
and then ask how has it influenced households and their willingness to 
struggle against these twin imperatives. 

Before turning to that important subject, it is important to consider a 
controversial point the authors make. They take issue with the idea that 
the growth of export processing zones and the increased incorporation of 
women into waged labor in the periphery is evidence of an increased hold 
of waged labor on the lives of people (especially women) around the world. 
Instead, they argue, the increase of women in waged work has been 
accompanied by an increase in household dependency on nonwaged work. 
They then take this insight one step further and argue that this process 
is not unique to the periphery, but in fact has emerged in core regions of 
the world flying under the colors of what has come to be known as 
*deindustrialization.” In other words, while this dual process of proletar- 
janization and deproletarianiration helps to outline the zones of the world 
economy, it also takes place in core regions, as well as the more peripheral. 

The reason this is a key insight is because it sets the stage for under- 
standing women’s contemporary struggles that have their basis in changes 
in household economies. The demand for a woman’s right to be treated 
equally in waged employment has now been turned on its head. Equity 
aside, the assumption that women should be waged workers has redefined 
women’s roles without a comparable reorganization of their household 
responsibilities. (For evidence of this, consult recent changes in welfare 
laws in the United States and the set of assumptions that such changes 
had to rely on in order to be politically palatable. Note as well how the 
changes in welfare policies in the core regions have paralleled changes in 
state benefits across the globe fostered by key global economic institu- 
tions.) Dickinson and Schaeffer have rightly pointed to the “feminization” 
of both kinds of work—around the globe women are the principal new 
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entrants into the waged labor force, while at the same time they are taking 
up the slack through nonwaged, household based work. 

How then do these arguments relate to workers’ struggles? The uniting 
of workers of the world depended on a simplistic and now atavistic version 
of the major trajectory of capitalism—all would-be workers would in- 
creasingly join a waged labor force, sharing the same sorts of organiza- 
tional constraints, including patterns of exploitation. All workers could 
unite together under one banner, since it was the singularity of their 
experience that allowed a singularity of response. But now we know this 
is not so. What is key to the world economy is not the singularity of labor 
processes but their coincidental multiplicity. Though this finding is not 
original to the authors, they use this insight to begin to develop a way of 
understanding the multiplicity of responses to world capitalism that fly 
under a number of very different banners. 

It is this insight that shapes the second half of Fast Forward. In this 
section, the authors focus on the processes that have resulted in both the 
feminization of the labor force and the emergence of female-centered 
households. What has become more and more important from the point 
of view of workers’ struggles is how the organization of daily life has 
shifted, and with that shift has come the growing importance of gendered 
inequalities to the workings of the world economy. The political ground 
for exclusively class-based struggles has undergone a seismic shift. This 
book calls our attention to this process and helps to lay the concrete 
groundwork that allows us to more fully understand it. 

This is not to say it is a perfect book. But its imperfections are far, far 
outweighed by what one learns from it. Little more can be asked for such 
an undertaking. 


Multinational Work Teams: A New Perspective. By P. Christopher Earley 
and Cristina B. Gibson. Mahwah, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 
2002. Pp. xv+332. $34.50. 


Lisa Troyer 
Untversity of Iowa 


This book addresses an important topic in the study of work: 
multinational teams. As Earley and Gibson note, globalization pressures 
are rapidly leading to culturally heterogeneous work environments. The 
members of work teams in such environments may represent different 
cultures. Cultural heterogeneity poses both opportunities and challenges 
for teams. On the one hand, a culturally diverse membership can bring 
critical and unique perspectives to bear on the team’s work. On the other 
hand, potentially conflicting values, norms, and beliefs arising from mem- 
bers’ affiliations with different cultures can seriously impede the func- 
tioning of teams. To exploit the opportunities and address the challenges, 
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the authors present a model for analyzing the social processes that may 
affect multinational teams. While the back of the book jacket suggests 
that the target audience is “scholars in management, organizational be- 
havior, psychology, executive leadership, and human resource manage- 
ment,” the model presented in the book draws heavily on theories de- 
veloped by sociologists. 

Earley and Gibson propose a multilevel model for the analysis of teams 
that integrates six individual-level factors (role identity processes, trust 
and expectations of others, respect for self/others and moral character, 
interpersonal affect, confidence and efficacy, social awareness) with five 
group-level factors (within-group competition, fractionation, development 
of a hybrid culture, shared understanding and meaning, shared goals and 
priorities). They propose that three integrative mechanisms link the two 
levels (role taking, status hierarchy, and identity formation processes; rit- 
uals/habit formation and structuration; enactment of social contracts and 
the development of a shared history). Recognizing that teams are not 
static entities, Earley and Gibson identify two types of “catalysts,” which 
may alter individual- and group-level factors, and the integration between 
these levels: social structural catalysts (membership changes, intervention 
by outside parties, subgroup formation within teams, cooperation vs. com- 
petition pressures, hierarchy and leadership processes) and work structure 
catalysts (task timing and scheduling, task constraints and requirements, 
resource changes, technology, supportiveness of the organization, goal 
focus). The catalysts are linked through three general processes (ritual/ 
habit formation, role taking and status, enactment of social contracts). 
Thus, this is not so much a new perspective on teamwork as it is a 
synthesis of theory drawn primarily from sociology with contributions 
from psychology, anthropology, information science, communication stud- 
ies, and economics. It is not always clear, however, why the authors focus 
on these elements instead of others. For instance, with respect to group- 
level elements, the authors indicate, “they reflect the most fundamental 
elements of a team in an international context” (p. 60). The basis for this 
assertion is not indicated, although the authors do offer an extensive and 
useful review of their own and others’ research. 

My concern with the model is its redundancy. For instance, role pro- 
cesses are modeled as individual- and group-level elements, as well as an 
integrative mechanism and a linkage between catalysts. Hierarchy enters 
the model as an integrative element, catalyst, and catalyst linkage. Con- 
cepts related to shared culture enter at three points (group-level, integra- 
tive mechanisms, and catalyst linkages). Many of the processes and the 
cross-element interdependencies in the model are captured by Anthony 
Giddens’s structuration theory (The Constitution of Society: Outline of 
the Theory of Structwration [Polity, 1984), which the authors also incor- 
porate but do not fully exploit. Building on structuration theory might 
have been a more parsimonious strategy that would have reduced the 
redundancy. The unnecessary complexity of the model unfortunately 
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clouds important points underlying the work. First, social scientists have 
identified fundamental social processes (e.g., identity formation, power 
and prestige emergence, coalition formation, social control) that affect 
collective and individual outcomes, and, second, understanding how cul- 
ture affects such fundamental processes is critical to determining how 
cultural heterogeneity may impede team functioning. 

The authors’ enterprise is further hampered by the presentation. First, 
there are excessive writing errors (e.g., incomplete sentences, improper 
capitalization). Second, early in the book the authors take 
metatheoretical excursions. For instance, they engage in detailed discus- 
sions of theoretical evaluation (premature for the present model) and equi- 
librium (not critical to the model). In chapter 1, the authors promise to 
explicate the concept of “culture,” but instead focus on why culture matters 
(even though the importance of culture has already been made clear). 
Third, details of the theoretical perspectives that contribute to the authors’ 
model are sometimes inaccurately presented (e.g., details of structuration 
theory, institutional theory, status characteristics theory, identity theory). 
These inaccuracies are not fatal flaws (the details are largely tangential 
to the general processes of interest), yet, they will most likely distract more 
informed readers. Less informed readers may find the details and jargon 
burdensome. Striking a balance between accurate detail and general over- 
view is admittedly difficult. Although Earley and Gibson are both talented 
and prolific researchers, Multinational Work Teams may be an overly 
ambitious attempt to reach an audience that is too broad (spanning dis- 
ciplines and occupations) to effectively strike such a balance. 


Careers of Couples in Contemporary Society: From Male Breadwinner to 
Dual Earner Families. Edited by Hans-Peter Blossfeld and 
Sonja Drobnic. New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. Pp. xix+396. 
$74.00. 


Suzanne M. Bianchi 
Universitiy of Maryland 


This volume examines “how social inequalities between men and women 
are produced and reproduced in the labor market” (p. 8). To do this 
adequately, the editors argue, one must consider the family context within 
which labor is provided to the market. Also, to see market relations clearly, 
one needs to examine variations in social and cultural contexts that shape 
labor market processes. This perspective sets the ambitious agenda of this 
volume: an empirical examination of the family context of labor market 
behaviors among couples in 14 countries. 

The editors skillfully discuss the theoretical perspectives that have been 
used to understand gender inequality in market and nonmarket work, 
reviewing economic theories of the family and sociological resource bar- 
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gaining, marital power, and “doing gender” approaches. Blossfeld and 
Drobnic argue that early stratification research included a focus on the 
family context of work. However, examination of familial influences was 
limited to men: research centered on how fathers influenced sons’ labor 
market outcomes. To counter this male bias, a second wave of labor 
market research on gender inequality focused on individual achievement 
processes of women and men, but attention to familial influences and the 
broader social and cultural context tended to get lost in this stream of 
research. The goal in this volume is to recapture and merge the strengths 
of both veins of labor market research. 

The bulk of the book is the set of 14 country-specific chapters. The 
organization of chapters is based on a modified Esping-Andersen welfare 
state typology. Conservative welfare states, as represented by country- 
specific analyses of (West) Germany, Belgium (Flanders), the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Spain, are anticipated to preserve the male breadwinner model 
of family organization. These are states in which greater earnings by 
husbands should greatly discourage married women’s participation in the 
labor market (encourage exits to full-time homemaking and retard reentry 
to the labor market). Liberal welfare states, represented by chapters on 
Great Britain and the United States; social democratic states, represented 
by chapters on Sweden and Denmark; and (former) socialist states, in- 
cluding an examination of Hungary, Poland, and (urban) China, are all 
expected to display greater movement toward the dual earner model of 
family organization with husbands’ resources positively rather than neg- 
atively related to wives’ market work (fewer exits, faster reentry when 
exits occur). 

Each chapter is written by researchers who are knowledgeable about 
the specific country and familiar with the data set used. Most chapters 
use nationally representative panel data, or cross-sectional data collections 
that include rich retrospective life history information on work and family 
transitions of both husbands and wives. Chapters begin with a discussion 
and empirical evidence on the extent of marital homogamy in the country. 
This is a wise choice and highlights the competing forces of increasing 
opportunities in the labor market for women, especially highly educated 
women, but it also highlights the counterpressures on women married to 
men who work long hours and have high earnings to remain in the home. 
Each chapter (except the one on the United States) then uses the panel/ 
life history national data set on couples to estimate a series of event history 
models that assess the joint influence of wives’ and husbands’ charac- 
teristics on wives’ exits from full- and part-time employment to home- 
making and reentries from homemaking to full- or part-time employment. 
Because each analyst estimates similar models, the end result is quite 
elegant. In chapter 15, Drobnic and Blossfeld are able to synthesize find- 
ings of comparable analyses from 14 of the 15 countries. 

This volume makes a valuable contribution to work and family re- 
search. The chapters by the editors that provide the introduction, theo- 
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retical orientation, and summary and integration of findings are simply 
first-rate. The biggest disappointment is the U.S. analysis, which does not 
comport with the other chapters. This chapter stands alone in its use of 
data that are not nationally representative and its lack of examination of 
the labor force exits and reentries that are the focus of the other chapters. 
Hence, we do not learn how U.S. couples compare with those in other 
welfare states. This is an opportunity missed, for the U.S. analysis could 
easily have paralleled that in other countries had the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics been used and had an analytic strategy comparable to 
other countries been followed. Apart from this exception, however, the 
book largely succeeds in its ambitious undertaking to move stratification 
and comparative work-family research forward. Much of the labor market 
inequality literature is methodologically rigorous but narrowly focused on 
the individual. To that literature, this volume offers needed breadth on 
the family context of gender inequality in the labor market. On the other 
hand, much of the work-family literature is broadly conceived but not 
empirically well-researched nor well-focused. To that literature, this vol- 
ume offers conceptual clarity and much-needed methodological rigor. 


Medical Careers and Feminist Agendas: American, Scandinavian, and 
Russian Women Physicians. By Elianne Riska. New York: Aldine De 
Gruyter, 2001. Pp. vilit+172. $39.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Susan W. Hinze 
Case Western Reserve University 


Not since Judith Lorber’s pathbreaking work, Women Physicians: Ca- 
reers, Status, and Power (Tavistock Publications, 1984), have we seen 
such a solid sociological approach to women’s careers in medicine. In 
Medical Careers and Feminist Agendas, Riska delivers on her promise to 
draw from history, sociology, organizational theory, health care policy, and 
feminist theory in order to understand women’s work as physicians. Most 
valuable is the added comparative focus, which reinforces how women’s 
mobility in medicine is shaped by changes in the social organization of 
medicine. The question Riska asks—How can women change their own 
conditions and create a health care system responsive to women’s 
needsr—is best answered after a thorough comparative and historical 
review of the careers of women physicians in the United States, Scan- 
dinavia, and Russia. 

For those of us tired of the overly individualistic accounts of women’s 
“choices” in medicine, Riska’s grounding in sociological theories of medical 
work and gender is refreshing. Much of the research on female physicians 
(most of it quantitative) is fairly atheoretical. Riska develops an analytical 
framework to explore larger sociological issues embedded within scientific, 
professional, and organizational transformations in medicine. To accom- 
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plish this, she moves the reader deftly through theories in the sociology 
of professions literature; not surprisingly, most theories have been gender 
neutral (or blind, depending on your perspective). Organizational theories 
are more useful for highlighting the relationship between gender and the 
structure of health care as an organization. The embedded approach, 
which Riska clearly favors, conceptualizes organizations as socially sit- 
uated practices through which gender operates, and which can also be 
used “to illuminate the structural features of current gender segregation 
of medicine rather than merely to see the uneven distribution of men and 
women among specialties as the aggregated outcome of individual choices 
based on sex-role expectations” (p. 143). Perhaps the most valuable con- 
tribution of Riska’s book is her success in neatly sidestepping the dualistic 
rut of agency vs. structure (or liberal vs. cultural feminist approaches) by 
making visible the gendered social practices that reinforce gender seg- 
regation in medical work and a traditional division of labor—one re- 
markably persistent across national borders in countries with varied po- 
litical economies and medical histories. 

While rich with fascinating historical detail, the book is solidly socio- 
logical—again and again, Riska draws the reader’s attention to how po- 
litical economies and the structure of the health care systems in the coun- 
tries studied presented various opportunities or barriers for female 
physicians. So, while the percentage of female physicians in the United 
States was barely unchanged from 1900 to 1960 (about 6%), mainly be- 
cause of women’s exclusion from hospitalist medical developments, female 
physicians outnumbered male physicians in Russia (about 77%) due 
largely to the lessened value of medicine as a “nonproductive” activity in 
an economy centered on industrial production. 

Although at times overly ambitious in its scope, the book zeroes in on 
critical questions. Do women “do medicine” differently than men? Nom- 
inal (largely quantitative) approaches to this question are largely descrip- 
tive and render invisible the underlying gendered character of medicine. 
Riska highlights the value of embedded approaches for exposing process 
in a chapter on female pathologists, who emerge as both subjects and 
objects in the shaping of work conditions, professional interactions, and 
professional identity. Another critical question Riska asks is whether 
women are in a position to change medicine. In the U.S. case, women 
outside medicine had more impact during the 1970s and 1980s, but struc- 
tural changes within medicine (e.g., the rise of HMOs, the “commercial 
cloning” of women’s health centers) mean women’s issues are increasingly 
integrated within the current medical structure and system (a development 
that leaves some women’s health activists wary). In contrast, women’s 
health issues were pushed through state policies in Scandinavia during 
the 1970s and 1980s, reflecting the focus in European countries on a 
broader social investment in society. 

While optimists view women’s lack of progress in medicine as merely 
cultural lag, Riska’s book offers more support for the skeptic’s view. In 
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Scandinavia, female physicians have been in high proportions since the 
1980s, but have made startlingly little progress up the hierarchy. And here 
is Riska’s most important point: numerical representation is not every- 
thing. It may not be anything. If material conditions deteriorate (look at 
Russia) or if women continue to be devalued in economic, political, and 
social systems, then having female doctors may do little to improve 
women’s health. Even with more women in medicine, the institution 
remains gendered—-gendered social practices produce male dominance, 
gender segregation, and different styles of doctoring. Women are not pas- 
sive in this discourse, a point Riska makes clear in her chapter on path- 
ologists. Where Riska falters is in giving short shrift to the value of the 
embedded approach for understanding how women and men “do family” 
and how this intersects with doing medical work and gender. In fact, 
closer attention here would strengthen her critique of medicine’s mas- 
culine bias. Comparative differences aside, medicine as an institution is 
not designed to accommodate those with primary caretaking responsbil- 
ities. Until the structure shifts, women’s careers in medicine will continue 
to suffer. 

All in all, this book is a major accomplishment and cements the im- 
portance of moving beyond individual-level traits that shape women’s 
choices. The book is most useful for students of the profession of medicine; 
however, the chapter on social theories about medical work and gender 
would be a wonderful addition to any theory course, undergraduate or 
graduate, and the chapter on female pathologists would spark discussion 
in a range of classes. 


Surviving Heroin: Interviews with Women in Methadone Clinics. By 
Jennifer Friedman and Marixsa Alicea. Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 2001. Pp. xii+234. $55.00. 


Kathryn J. Fox 
University of Vermont 


Since Marsha Rosenbaum’s groundbreaking book (Women on Heroin 
[Rutgers University Press, 1981), and since the HIV/AIDS connection to 
drug injection was established, many accounts have surfaced that detail 
the lives of women on drugs. Many of these accounts are ethnographic 
and largely descriptive of a world most of us never see (e.g., Claire Sterk’s 
Fast Lives: Women Who Use Crack Cocaine [Temple University Press, 
1999). But what authors Friedman and Alicea try to do instead is to 
analyze female methadone clients’ narratives as examples of resistance to 
dominant paradigms. For example, the authors’ central claim throughout 
the book is that for the women they interviewed, heroin use was a re- 
bellious act—a rejection of traditional gender role expectations and of 
conventional life. As an act of resistance, heroin use has plenty of costs 
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that ultimately make it ineffective resistance. The book represents a po- 
tentially interesting critique that could have been much more interesting 
had it delved deeper into the theoretical limitations of resistance theory, 
say, or had it been empirically richer. 

The field of cultural studies institutionalized the notion that what might 
appear as deviance, failure, or capitulation may in fact represent a type 
of resistance. Most notable of these studies is Paul Willis’s Learning to 
Labour (Saxon House, 1977), in which he characterizes working-class 
aesthetics as a form of resistance to middle-class norms and values. The 
authors of Surviving Heroin reject what they call the dominant “deviance” 
explanation of drug use as pathological and instead embrace the rebellion 
that drug use represents for the women who use. However, this is not 
really new. Promoters of the “underdog” in the sociology of deviance have 
been doing this for almost 30 years. 

Unfortunately, the authors provide little empirical evidence to support 
their prose. The reader is left waiting for some nuggets of the women’s 
narratives to emerge, yet precious few ever do. Let me select one example: 
the authors state, “how a client sits, walks, and talks is examined, mon- 
itored, and regulated with the aim of realigning women’s deviant behav- 
iors to fit white patriarchical images of who they should be” (p. 147). Not 
only are there very few examples of this regulation of their bodies, evi- 
dence for the “patriarchical images of who they should be” is entirely 
absent. What the authors do go on to demonstrate is the coercion of and 
disciplinary power over clients in methadone clinics (regardless of gender), 
but this has been well documented by others (e.g., Sheigla Murphy and 
Marsha Rosenbaum’s “Money for Methadone I,” Journal of Psychoactive 
Drugs 20:397-402; Rosenbaum and Murphy’s “Always a Junkie?” Journal 
of Drug Issues 14:527-552; and “Getting the Treatment,” Journal of Psy- 
choactive Drugs 13:1-13, among many others). 

In her recent book, Nancy Campbell (Using Women [Routledge, 2000) 
analyzes the historical discourses about the meanings of women’s drug 
use, and the ways that various government commissions have typified 
women’s use. She demonstrates the ways that drug-using women were 
characterized as seductresses or vectors of addiction contagion and oth- 
erwise overdrawn “bad women.” Had the authors drawn upon Campbell’s 
documentation, or others like it, perhaps the points made about the de- 
viance paradigm or oppressive matrixes would seem more grounded. In 
many places throughout the book, the authors make broad statements 
about the various public stereotypes about drug users, media depictions 
of drug users, and oppressive expectations around gender and race without 
providing documenting evidence of their existence. 

The main shortcoming in the book is the way in which the authors 
overinterpret the intentions in the women’s language. Claiming to give 
voice to the women interviewed, they instead lay a fairly heavy-handed 
and unsubstantiated treatment over the women’s words. In many places 
throughout the book, the authors make claims that are ideological. I, for 
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one, am overtly sympathetic to the claims they make, but, nonetheless, 
am troubled by the lack of support for their assertions. For example, the 
authors state, “the women with whom we spoke perceive that others 
silence and abuse them and make them feel invisible,” yet there are no 
excerpts from the interviews to back up this claim (p. 132). This problem 
permeates the entire text. 

In a recent American Journal of Sociology review of three books of 
urban ethnography, Loic Wacquant (Scrutinizing the Street,” American 
Journal of Sociology 107:1468-1532) demonstrates the “pitfalls” of eth- 
nographies that present a claim “that is glaringly disconnected from, even 
validated by, its own findings” (p. 1469). Wacquant might find similar 
weakness in Surviving Heroin. For example, the authors say that “women 
who use heroin visibly challenge patriarchal domination by engaging in 
what is perceived by the public to be masculine, rebellious behavior. .. . 
By using heroin, [women] can break through the confining walls of ob- 
jectification and envision themselves living beyond pre-established tra- 
ditional gender boundaries” (p. 89). These statements accompany an em- 
pirical example of a woman hiding her heroin use from her husband. The 
interpretation of women’s resistance leaps quite far from the data. Re- 
peatedty the authors speak of the ways that women on heroin reject 
traditional femininity. “By scarring their bodies through needles, women 
refuse to accommodate patriarchal expectations of them and maintain 
control of their bodily self-expressions, gestures, and appearances” (p. 91). 
As bold and romantic a claim as this is, and indeed however true it may 
be, the quotes provided in the text from the women’s narratives do not 
mirror this heroism. The quotes simply illustrate that the women expe- 
rienced physical ramifications from their drug use. 

Chapter 3 is supposed to illustrate heroin use as resistance, and certainly 
the women reject certain aspects of conventional women’s roles by seeing 
themselves as rebels. That people often use drugs to rebel is not new. 
However, since chapter 3 lays the groundwork for the book by showing 
how heroin use is resistance, the rest of the book is on shaky terrain as 
it illuminates the “limits of resistance,” the ways that heroin use does not 
fight oppression, and that dodging clinic regulations embodies resistance. 

The book is eminently readable, although somewhat repetitive. Addi- 
tionally, the authors are creative in their use of the “disciplinary power” 
idea fashioned by Foucault and others. What they aim to show is how 
the discursive practices in methadone clinics actually serve to discipline 
clients by bringing them into line with some gendered expectations. When 
they provide more examples from interviews, their argument becomes 
more convincing. 

Overall, this well-written text, which attempts to harness resistance 
theory to explain women’s drug use and clinic experiences, fails to offer 
more than descriptions of women drug users. One suspects that the au- 
thors’ data are not deep enough to illustrate the oppression and resistance 
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themes, and is left wishing they had used more of what they had to speak 
the analysis rather than speaking for the women as much as they did. 


Speaking the Unspeakable: Marital Violence among South Asian Immi- 

in the United States. By Margaret Abraham. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2000. Pp. xx-+234. $52.00 (cloth); $22.00 
(paper). 


Piya Chatterjee 
University of California, Riverside 


This is an important contribution to the literature on women and domestic 
violence. It is a detailed account of the ways in which South Asian women 
struggle within, and against, a normative patriarchal order whose cus- 
tomary codifications of power have enabled brutal forms of violence. 
Abraham argues that acts of marital violence emerge within the inter- 
section of this normative order and the wider sociopolitical regimes of the 
U.S. state. When state and family systems are created within the cultural 
mainstream of U.S. politics, then significant obstacles are created for South 
Asian immigrant women. These women have to contend with a juridical 
system which has, historically, been shaped by racialized state policies, 
and they remain dependent on abusive spouses for legal status. Their 
structural vulnerability is underscored when stereotypes from the main- 
stream assume Asian women’s passivity, and in so doing, strengthen the 
internal patriarchal order. 

Abraham locates her analysis within a “ethno-gender” framework. Util- 
izing the basic theoretical lexicon around ethnicity, she emphasizes how 
culturally specific constructions of the family and marriage limit South 
Asian women’s agency. For example, obligations to extended kin often 
obscure and sanction violence. Women’s own testimonies reveal how kin- 
ship networks can determine marital violence. A conceptual reconfigur- 
ation of a nuclear, and dyadic, notion of the family is begged. Second, 
the “model minority” paradigm not only homogenizes the diversity of 
South Asian immigrant experiences, it compels immigrants to focus on 
their ostensible success and not address the problems of violence. Abra- 
ham makes an important argument when she connects this ideology of 
immigrant “success,” as a political logic that silences the realities of vi- 
olence in the name of community success and honor. It is a logic that 
must be predicated on normative patriarchy. Women and community 
success (qua honor) are necessarily conjoined. 

Abraham provides a thorough discussion of shared ideologies of mar- 
riage, family, and sexuality that compel women to enter the terms of 
domestic patriarchy. She presents a lucid overview of a family system 
whose unequal gender dynamics are naturalized. She juxtaposes this con- 
struction of a family system with the historical logic of immigration to 
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the United States. Categories of race and gender—through racialized quo- 
tas and an insistence on “family preservation”—ensured that nonwhite, 
immigrant women would remain particularly vulnerable to domestic vi- 
olence. These androcentric laws have shifted unevenly to recognize bat- 
tery, but on the whole remain committed to a regulatory framework that 
prevents illegal immigration (p. 50). The U.S. state logic of the family 
couples with the normative cultural logic of South Asian patriarchy to 
construct a tight coercive mesh. 

In the next two chapters, Abraham explores the politics of trauma by 
discussing social isolation and sexual abuse. She uses detailed life histories 
of women to show the process through which women struggle against 
their victimization. By allowing the survivor to speak at length, Abraham 
creates an evocative landscape of struggle. She and the women show us 
the sources, manifestations, and effects of brutal forms of psychological 
and physical abuse. It is particularly difficult to elicit, and write about, 
sexual abuse and intimacy. The ethical conundrum is a real one. Abraham 
is careful to balance reflexivity with the women’s own words. One gets 
the sense of a well thought-out, ethical enterprise. However, it is precisely 
this—the spaces that remain unspeakable, in the realms of silence, shame, 
and taboo—that must be spoken, and in its rendering, one glimpses the 
connections between individualized trauma and the collective, social 
matrix. 

By carefully mapping out the terrain of South Asian masculinity and 
femininity, Abraham brings us back to the codifications of patriarchy and 
power that enable, sanction, and justify marital violence. The notion that 
husbands have the right of sexual access, control of reproductive rights, 
and the right to have other sexual partners (particularly white women), 
are among the issues discussed. The treatment of men’s sexual relations 
with white women offers an interesting gesture about the intersection of 
race and sexuality in these marital dynamics. 

The last two chapters discuss barriers to change and strategies of re- 
sistance. Internal barriers imposed by friends and family, including busi- 
ness relationships, forms of bonded labor, and internal racism, present 
significant obstacles. Equally significant, police response and the legal 
system constitute major hurdles. Abraham underscores how police ig- 
norance of cultural complexities are coupled with women’s recognition 
of a judicial system in which racial and ethnic discrimination is rife (p. 
127). A general perception that the law enforcement system is ranged 
against them has not prevented women’s organizing efforts. Abraham 
concludes with a detailed discussion of several different kinds of South 
Asian women’s organizations that focus on marital violence. Some of these 
have an explicitly feminist perspective, in that they advocate through an 
analysis of patriarchy, while others work within “charitable” frames. She 
underscores, again, the ways in which individual strategies of resistance 
are then aided by these powerful forms of collective, organized protest. 

Speaking the Unspeakable is an excellent introduction to South Asian 
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American gender politics and violence, and it can be used in classrooms 
on gender, policy, and immigration. There has been a paucity of literature 
on women of color and domestic violence in the United States, and this 
book fills an important lacunae. 


The Chinese Women’s Movement between State and Market. By 
Ellen R. Judd. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xii+216. $45.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Jiping Zuo 
St. Cloud State University 


In the Maoist era (1949-76) of China, the women’s movement was pri- 
marily orchestrated by the state and was often sidetracked by the larger 
processes of social change. The All-China Women’s Federation, the official 
organizer of the women’s movement, acted as no more than an arm of 
the party-state, helping identify, define, and protect women’s interests on 
the one hand, and mobilizing female resources for meeting national ec- 
onomic and political goals on the other. However, after Mao’s economic 
reforms (1978 onward), unleashed market forces begin to shake the party- 
state’s dominant position of political power. Little is known about the 
direction and scale of the Chinese official women’s movement in the wake 
of economic reforms. Equally ambiguous is the role that the All-China 
Women’s Federation played in the market transition. 

Judd has made a deliberate effort in addressing the above puzzles. Her 
work is primarily based on her longitudinal examination of the “two 
studies” campaign—adult basic education and practical technical train- 
ing—the dominant theme of the rural women’s movement since 1989. 
The national campaign was launched by the Women’s Federation, aiming 
to raise rural women’s quality (su shi) indicated by the combined elements 
of literacy, education, and market-related skills. The purpose was twofold: 
to mobilize women to contribute to the rural economy as men migrated 
to cities for nonagricultural jobs and to increase women’s competitiveness 
in the market economy. During the 1988—95 period, Judd made several 
trips to a rural county in Shandong Province, where she interviewed 
Women’s Federation cadres at the county, township, and village levels in 
addition to interviewing ordinary village women. Judd does an excellent 
job in documenting the entire processes of the two studies campaign, in 
showing the ways in which it was carried out on the grassroots level, and 
in uncovering complex gender issues concealed in the presumed gender- 
blind market transition. 

Judd noticed the Chinese official women’s movement began to steer 
away from equality toward competition in agreement with the market 
economy. But this paradoxically meant little change in the nature of the 
Women’s Federation. She criticizes the two studies campaign for its un- 
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critical embrace of market economy to the neglect of the persistently 
gendered work and family structures that continue to produce unequal 
opportunities and outcomes in favor of men. Therefore, the promotion of 
women’s quality (su zhi) was, in essence, a promotion of “the quality of 
women’s labor power” to serve national economic goals rather than those 
of women’s own advancement (p. 25). 

Judd nevertheless saw a growing effort that the Women’s Federation 
has made to become genuinely representative of women’s interests. This 
is evident by their subtle negotiations with the party-state on behalf of 
women, grassroots organizing, and networking with emerging NGO 
women’s associations in the urban area. Therefore, the Women’s Fed- 
eration is no longer a flimsy affiliate of the party-state, but a state ap- 
paratus in transition that transforms as well as reproduces the earlier 
patterns of women’s movements in the reform era. 

Perhaps the most compelling aspect of the book is the unraveling of a 
series of paradoxes and dilemmas that the post-Mao official women’s 
movement encountered with the fusion of the state power and market 
forces. While the Women’s Federation risks being marginalized in the 
state-sponsored market reform, by placing itself firmly in the mainstream 
of national agenda it is in a much stronger position to make claims on 
the state’s resources. But tensions remain “between the limits imposed by 
the internalized mainstream framework and the possibility of a women’s 
movement that could extend beyond those limits” (p. 189). As part of both 
state apparatus and constituency of women, the Women’s Federation faces 
a dilemma: if it closely follows the state bureaucracy, the movement will 
become increasingly irrelevant to women’s lives; but if it strengthens its 
feminist ground, it may lose credibility in the eyes of the state. The 
Women’s Federation now must strike a balance between quality and 
equality, between older statist approaches and emerging market forces, 
and between immediate practical projects and long-term transformative 
strategies for achieving gender equality. 

This book presents challenging issues that have meaning beyond Chi- 
nese women’s movements and that have an appeal to those who study 
social movements, gender and development, rural development of China, 
comparative studies of former Communist societies, state-society relations, 
and policy-led social change. 

My main reservation about this book is that the positions that Judd 
articulates rely heavily on her own impressions and interpretations of the 
situations rather than on accounts obtained directly from the informants 
of the study. It would be more helpful if we could also hear female farmers’ 
reactions to the two studies based on their experiences, which would help 
readers of various interests identify their diverse needs, their positions in 
and relations with the official women’s movement, and also their roles 
as agents to promote social change. 
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The Power of Tiananmen: State-Society Relations and the 1989 Beijing 
Student Movement. By Dingxin Zhao. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2001. Pp. xxvit433. $35.00. 


Gi-Wook Shin 
Stanford University 


The Power of Tiananmen offers an excellent account of student mobili- 
zation for the 1989 movement at Tiananmen Square. Instead of focusing 
on elite factionalism, the rise or lack of civil society, or cultural factors, 
as current explanations do, this book’s explanation of the rise and de- 
velopment of the Chinese movement pays close attention to the dynamics 
of state-society relations. 

In the first part, Zhao examines social and political changes that had 
increasingly eroded the legitimacy of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
and the government by the late 1980s. Facilitated by state-led reform, 
China experienced a great deal of changes after the late 1970s: abolition 
of class labeling of its people, promotion of economic modernization as 
the national goal, introduction of a market economy, privatization of in- 
dustrial sectors, establishment of joint ventures and foreign firms, cor- 
ruption and inflation, and a loosening of state control over intellectual 
activities. China, consequently, had shifted from an “ideologically-based 
totalitarian regime” to a “performance-based authoritarian regime” (p. 46). 

This change in the nature of the Chinese political regime had two 
important implications for the rise of the 1989 movement. As Chinese 
people came to evaluate the regime’s legitimacy based on performance, 
especially economic performance, rather than ideology, the economic crisis 
of the late 1980s cast doubt on the regime. It also created fear among 
intellectuals and students that the state might revert to its former total- 
itarian system in an attempt to resolve the crisis; the 1989 movement was, 
therefore, framed around issues concerning the economic crisis and pro- 
democratic political reform. 

The, perhaps, more significant implication of this shift is the fact that 
the erosion of the state’s ideological legitimation made the state’s control 
system ineffective, thereby creating space for political mobilization. Unlike 
the former Soviet Union or eastern Europe, state control in China de- 
pended less on secret police and more heavily on “internal control.” The 
internal control system depended primarily on people’s cooperation and 
was highly effective at times when the state profited from a strong legit- 
imacy among the people, as during the Mao era. Yet, with the decline of 
the regime’s ideological legitimation, the same control system worked 
against itself—college students not only resisted cooperation with the state, 
but also captured student control institutions in an effort to spread non- 
conformist ideologies. Thus, socioeconomic changes that weakened state 
legitimacy produced the structural conditions necessary for political 
mobilization. 
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In the second part of The Power of Tiananmen, Zhao examines the 
mobilization processes that students employed. Of particular interest and 
importance are ecology-based mobilization patterns. Due primarily to col- 
lege policy during the Mao era, by the late 1980s the majority of Beijing’s 
67 universities were concentrated in the Haidian district. In addition, 
most college students in Beijing lived on campus with six to eight un- 
dergraduate students living in a single room. Such a spatial density fa- 
cilitated student mobilization by nurturing dormitory-based student net- 
works, facilitating the spread of dissident ideas, encouraging mutual 
imitation and interuniversity competition for activism, and promoting 
many ecology-dependent strategies of collective action. Ecology-based mo- 
bilization, as opposed to mobilization led by formal social movement 
organizations (SMQs), was the most crucial factor in the development of 
the 1989 movement. 

The Power of Tiananmen makes a number of contributions to various 
fields including East Asian studies and the study of social movements. 
First, this book extends recent work on the “contentious politics” of East 
Asia. In the last two decades, East Asian studies has focused predomi- 
nantly on the role and power of the state, especially the role of the de- 
velopmental state in economic development. Such a focus has often over- 
looked the fact that East Asians are not passive players in social and 
political shifts—they have played a significant role in shaping the course 
of such changes. This book helps to facilitate a new trend in East Asian 
studies that pays more attention to social activism. 

The book’s focus on ecology-based mobilization is noteworthy also 
because it is consistent with social movement literature’s new desire to 
overcome a current emphasis on formal SMOs. Roger Gould’s works, 
which show the importance of neighborhood mobilization in collective 
political action, represent this new trend, and Zhao’s book joins this body 
of work. Furthermore, Zhao’s attention to the importance of spontaneity, 
norms, and symbols, without retreating into earlier psychological theories 
by specifying structural bases from which they emerge, offers a fresh 
balance to the current emphasis on strategies and rationality of SMOs. 

Overall, The Power of Tiananmen is well researched, clearly written, 
and finely argued. This book will be a valuable resource for the study of 
the 1989 movement and for courses on Chinese society and politics, East 
Asian studies, theories of social movements, and political sociology. 
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Contentious Europeans: Protest and Politics in an Emerging Polity. Ed- 
ited by Doug Imig and Sidney Tarrow. New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 
2001. Pp. x+294. $75.00 (cloth); $26.95 (paper). 


John A. Hall 
McGill Untversity 


This is an attractive and valuable collection of scholarship. First, it en- 
gages fluffy theoretical speculation with controlled evidence. Second, it is 
thoughtful, open-minded, lucid, and carefully organized. Third, it is at 
the cutting edge of debate about both the European Union and social 
movements. Fourth, it offers sustained reflection on key topics of the age 
and also of social science, notably state-building, ancient and modern, 
and the potential for the emergence—and not just in Europe—of trans- 
national social movements. This is research at its best, and the book 
deserves wide readership. 

After a careful discussion of Europe as a composite polity (a useful 
term borrowed from historians of early modern Europe), the editors focus 
attention on three questions: Will the creation of supranational institutions 
lead to European contention? Is it likely that the form of such contention 
will result in movements or lobbies? Will identities change, becoming 
genuinely transnational? Imig and Tarrow cast some light on the first of 
these issues, and on the social background of protesters, by means of a 
data set of European contention (interestingly discussed by Imig in an 
appendix) drawn from Reuters. Protest about policies derived in Brussels 
in fact takes place overwhelmingly at the domestic level But in order to 
deepen that finding, and to examine the other two questions, case studies 
are provided. 

Andrew Martin and George Ross find that European Union organi- 
zation is limited, and anyway, very much the result of invitation and 
funding by supranational agencies. Two chapters on peasants—one by 
Bert Klandermans, Marga de Weerd, Jose Manuel Sabucedo, and Mauro 
Rodriguez, and the other by Evelyn Bush and Pete Simi—clearly establish 
national patterns of response, which often pit peasants in one country 
against those in another. Much light is cast on the mechanics behind such 
patterns, notably about the link between high levels of education and 
European protest, and between domestic politics and strategies of national 
representation within the Union. If all this shows that the principal dis- 
advantaged social classes are not well-organized at the European level, 
are matters different with more specialized groups—environmentalists, 
women, and migrants—to whom attention turns when assessing whether 
lobbies will prevail over movements? Dieter Rucht’s discussion of envi- 
ronmentalists and Valerie Guiraudon’s of migrants portray “virtual” lob- 
bies whose lack of core support renders them relatively powerless. In 
contrast, Barbara Hefferich and Felix Kolb find that the European 
Women’s Lobby had a substantial impact upon the Amsterdam Treaty 
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of 1997. If one reason for this was the effective use of multilevel coor- 
dination tactics, another was the presence of a particular window of op- 
portunity—albeit, a window which was recognized and seized. The case 
studies draw to a conclusian with a pair of papers describing something 
like genuine transnational action. Pierre Lefebure and Eric Lagneau show 
how media interest created such an identity when Renault closed its fac- 
tory at Vilvoorde in Belgium. Vera Kettnaker has a still stronger case to 
report—that of European protest, directed firmly against the United 
States, about the introduction of genetically engineered crops. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the factors lying behind both cases were 
so idiosyncratic as almost to suggest that transnational movements are 
unlikely to occur on any regular basis. 

Tarrow concludes the volume by insisting on the complexity of the 
European Union. He is interesting when seeking to interpret the findings, 
as when arguing that contention at the domestic level about Europe might 
mean the Europeanization of nation-states rather than the continuation 
of business as usual. Further, he is surely right to insist that the European 
project is as yet unfinished and to argue that strengthening the powers 
of the parliament would not undermine the potential for European con- 
tention. But he does suggest that transnational political identities are likely 
to emerge. I cannot follow him here, not least because of the evidence 
provided in the book. For the European Union does not look set to follow 
national state development. National states bred contention because they 
conscripted and taxed. The European Union is a military worm, and its 
own fiscal extraction is less than 2% of its GDP. Perhaps more important, 
the societies that would have to lose salience were Europe truly to become 
transnational rather than, as is now the case, predominantly international, 
are well-established nations—with resources and histories altogether un- 
like the local societies that they themselves absorbed. If Europe becomes 
too centralized, there may yet be nationalist reactions—albeit with the 
personnel of such movements coming from lower, rather than, as was 
once the case in the history of European nationalism, from higher social 
classes. But we cannot be sure: the EuropeanUnion is indeed a moving 
target. 


Black Nationalism in American Politics and Thought. By 
Dean E. Robinson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. 
m+171. $50.00 (cloth); $18.00 (paper). 


G. Reginald Daniel 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Dean E. Robinson, a political scientist at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, provides a concise, yet richly detailed, examination of black 
nationalism in U.S. politics and thought. The book makes an important 
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contribution to several disciplines including political science, sociology, 
and history, as well as ethnic studies. Robinson’s analysis spans 19th- 
century abolitionist efforts to resettle former slaves and their descendants 
in Africa, to the back-to-Africa movement popularized by Marcus Garvey, 
and, more recently, the racial politics of the Nation of Islam. Robinson’s 
study also includes a discussion of phenomena (e.g., various forms of black 
power activism of the 1960s and early 1970s) that have been considered 
“nationalist” by activists and commentators, although they do not meet 
the strict definition of black nationalism reflected in the goal of achieving 
separate black statehood. Similarly, Robinson examines the largely schol- 
arly based Afrocentric discourse that gained momentum in the 1980s but 
originated in the cultural nationalism of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Robinson argues that previous studies have generally failed to locate 
black nationalist discourse in particular historical contexts. Accordingly, 
these analyses give the impression that black nationalism reflects a tran- 
shistorical and unchanging discourse that focuses primarily on projects 
supporting separate black statehood and rejecting African-American in- 
tegration into U.S. culture and institutions. Robinson points out, however, 
that over time the term “black nationalism” has meant different things 
and has not invariably been synonymous with either support of a separate 
black state or rejection of European and U.S. culture. In the 19th century 
for example, black nationalism was an abolitionist, integrationist, and 
elitist project that viewed African-Americans as a vanguard destined to 
Christianize and “civilize” black Africa. It is primarily in the 20th cen- 
tury—particularly after World War II—that black nationalists have made 
the explicit and sometimes militant rejection of U.S. and European values 
and integration the main objective. Instead, they pursued pluralistic pro- 
jects that included demands for separate black statehood as well as the 
goal of recovering and maintaining a unique black cultural identity. Other 
projects sought to maintain black control of important social, political, 
and economic institutions in the African-American community while si- 
multaneously seeking cooperation with the larger European-American 
community. 

Robinson does agree that black nationalists share similar concerns and 
display common responses to white racism across time. Yet, his central 
argument is that the ideas and tactics advocated by black nationalists 
differ by virtue of the fact that black nationalist discourse is transformed 
in accordance with wider-ranging changes in the political and intellectual 
trends of particular eras. This is not to suggest that black nationalism 
has not itself at times influenced the dominant trends of particular his- 
torical periods. Yet, Robinson provides strong evidence supporting a pro- 
vocative argument—and one that will surely spark a lively debate: black 
nationalism’s most consequential feature (and most glaring failure) is its 
apparent inability to diverge from the normative and ultimately conser- 
vative European-American politics and ideas about race, culture, sex/ 
gender, sexual orientation, class, and social mobility, and so on, typical 
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of its historical milieu. Robinson argues that black nationalism can, for 
example, actually reinforce European-American stereotypes of blacks to 
the extent that it has promoted essentialist notions of inherent black dis- 
tinctiveness and denied the basic “Americanness” of blacks in response 
to the failure of European-Americans to grant them full citizenship. This 
in turn often inadvertently helps reproduce some of the thinking and 
practices that initially created African-American subjugation even as the 
proponents of black nationalism seek to do the exact opposite. Robinson 
does not, however, imply that it is either possible or even desirable to 
dismiss black nationalist concerns. Given the programmatic effort in the 
United States to prevent the formation of a radical black subjectivity, or 
plurality, the strengths of the black nationalist perspective are undeniable: 
the fostering of group solidarity, pride, and self-respect in the manner of 
egalitarian pluralism and a critique of the ideology of token inclusion in 
the manner of inegalitarian integration (or assimilation) as well as of 
pervasive exclusion in the manner of inegalitarian pluralism (or apart- 
heid). Yet, according to Robinson, black nationalism has been constrained 
by a myopic epistemology that has undermined the formulation of a rad- 
ical critique. This has prevented black nationalists not only from moving 
beyond racial essentialism, but also from viewing race as part of a larger 
matrix of oppression sustained by numerous, yet, ultimately related and 
interconnecting, categories of difference that feed on and reinforce each 
other. Consequently, black nationalists have themselves been variously 
supportive of sex/gender inequality, homophobia, class stratification, and 
other inequities. Despite its radical image, black nationalism has histor- 
ically been more a reactionary phenomenon complicit in reinforcing the 
very oppressive forces it purports to resist. This has prevented black 
nationalists from developing an inclusive politic that would mobilize the 
broad-based movement necessary to achieve the goal of black liberation. 


Stories of Change: Narrative and Social Movements. Edited by 
Joseph E. Davis. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2002. Pp. 
vii +286. $62.50 (cloth); $20.95 (paper). 


Michael R. Warren 
Harvard University 


This volume makes a very important development by introducing the 
importance of narrative, that is, of stories and storytelling, to our under- 
standing of social movements. Editor Joseph E. Davis has two goals for 
the volume: he wants to show how studying narrative can advance our 
understanding of social movements, that is, to take narrative as an ex- 
planatory factor, but he also wants to map out how narrative processes 
themselves can be analyzed, to take story making as an object of inquiry. 
To these ends he has assembled a fascinating collection of case study 
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chapters that are well written, accessible to the nonspecialist, and pretty 
engaging as they recount the stories told by participants in these move- 
ments. Indeed, one of the key arguments of the book is that stories are 
powerful: they tap emotions, the intellect, and aesthetic sensibilities. Good 
storytelling in the volume itself proves the point. 

In brief, the volume’s contributors find the dominant structural ap- 
proaches to social movements overly instrumental and rationalistic. Mean- 
while, the main way that social movement theory has incorporated the 
cultural turn in sociology is the development of frame theory. But even 
here, the understanding of frames tends to emphasize their rational de- 
velopment and logical nature, as well as their instrumental use to achieve 
movement aims. By contrast, stories are important in movements because 
they tap people’s emotions. Moreover, they are critical to the formation 
of collective identity, an issue on which structural approaches offer little 
analytic leverage. 

The introductory chapter by Davis and the concluding chapter by Gary 
Alan Fine provide theoretical overviews, while the case study chapters 
illustrate and elaborate some of the key points. Francesca Polletta’s chap- 
ter shows the importance of the stories created by lunch counter sit-in 
participants; stories that emphasized the “spontaneous” character of the 
young people’s protests in contrast to adult plodding. Polletta stresses the 
importance of stories in the early phase of movement development, before 
there are social movement organizations that can fashion and utilize 
frames. Meanwhile, Robert D. Benford’s chapter shows how stories can 
be used as a form of social control within movements. The pacifsts he 
studied exclude from their protest actions people who do not adopt their 
story. 

Although these first two chapters concern contentious political move- 
ments, the rest of the studies cover what might better be called new social 
movements. John Steadman Rice examines the stories that participants 
tell in Co-Dependants Anonymous and the pressure many are under to 
“get their histories right” if they want to be included—another form of 
social control. Michael F. Brown explores the discursive fields used by 
New Age channelers, and James L. Nolan, Jr., investigates the stories 
offenders tell in drug courts, where again they are constrained to fess up 
as addicts looking to kick their habit. 

Joshua J. Yates and James Davison Hunter reveal the common “master 
narrative,” that is, a storied critique of modernism that underlies fun- 
damentalist variants of Protestantism, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. 
Jeffery D. Tatum examines the court records of Jack Kevorkian’s trial in 
1996 to illuminate the use of storytelling to influence state legitimation in 
the physician-assisted suicide movement. Finally, Beth Rothenberg fo- 
cuses on how battered women’s movement advocates created the arche- 
typal narrative of the battered women, and then selectively choose par- 
ticular stories to interpret to keep the master story going. 

The focus in the volume on more culturally oriented movements will 
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be useful to social movement scholars less familiar with these phenomena. 
Yet, in a way, such a focus takes some of the analytic punch out of the 
volume. If the aim is to demonstrate the additional leverage gained 
through narrative analysis, it is perhaps less compelling to show the im- 
portance of stories in movements where culture and personal transfor- 
mation lie at the heart of the movement’s work anyway. In fact, in the 
explicitly therapeutic of these movements, for example, codependency and 
drug courts, personal storytelling itself is a key part of the practice of 
these movements. Skeptics might like to see more specification of what 
we understand better through narrative, for example, the mobilization of 
participation via stories rather than just “resources.” 

Meanwhile, although many of the volume’s authors want to critique 
instrumental rationalism, they often turn to instrumentalist explanations 
for stories. For example, Rothenberg cites evidence to show that the stories 
developed by battered women activists are a one-sided portrayal of the 
reality of battering (e.g., women are not always the victim). Portraying 
women solely as victims furthers movement ends, but it is also likely that 
the advocates really believe their story. It is embedded in their ideology, 
which sees patriarchy at the root of oppression. I am not suggesting that 
instrumentality plays no role, but we may also need analytic constructs 
that appreciate stories as constitutive of people’s self and group under- 
standing. In some cases, activists might choose stories that do not work 
and persist in telling them to the bitter end of the (failed) movement. 

Davis and Fine are explicit that narrative is not meant to replace other 
analytic tools in the study of social movements, but rather to complement 
those tools and extend our understanding. This volume makes a fine start 
in that important direction. 


Social Movements in Advanced Capitalism: The Political Economy and 
Cultural Construction of Social Activism. By Steven M. Buechler. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2000. Pp xvi+240. $21.95 (paper). 


Stefaan Walgrave 
University of Antwerp 


In this book, an ambitious overview of social movement theory, Steven 
Buechler explores some of the ideas and concepts he introduced in his 
previous work. First, he pleads for a reintegration of the sociology of 
social movements into sociology in general. Modern sociology has a lot 
to learn from social movements (and social movements theory). Buechler 
convincingly shows that sociology as a scientific discipline emanated from 
modernity and that this modernity was a necessary condition for the 
emergence of social movements. The next chapters are devoted to a clas- 
sification and recapitulation of the well-known social movement theories 
of collective behavior, resource mobilization, social constructivism, and 
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new social movements. He excellently reveals the strengths and weak- 
nesses of these approaches, and calls for a more structural view of social 
movements. According to the author, social movements cannot be un- 
derstood but in the context of four layers of structure: the global, the 
national, the regional, and the local. For each of these structure levels, 
Buechler proposes concepts, theories, and ideas from a very broad range 
of the most diverse theories. He uses, among others, the early and the 
later Jürgen Habermas, Anthony Giddens and his theory of structuration, 
Wallerstein’s world-system theory, Marxist class theory, post-Fordism, 
Foucault’s theory of power, and so on. All these interlinked layers of 
structure generate social strain, oppression, domination, and resistance. 
This resistance is attributed to, and equated with, social movements. 
Buechler especially underscores the centrality of class, race, and gender 
as omnipresent power structures permeating the whole of society, and he 
considers them to be the deeper causes of (all?) social movement activism. 


In a final diptych, he argues for an integration of the cultural and the 
political dimensions of social movements research, claiming appropriately 
that all movements are political (instrumental) and cultural (identity cen- 
tred) at the same time. Throughout the book, Buechler clearly chooses 
sides in the ongoing debate: he fiercely opposes the mainstream resource 
mobilization theory (RMT) and, following the, mainly European, new 
social movements theory (especially the Alberto Melucci version), con- 
centrates on the why, and not on the how, the when, or the where, of the 
emergence of social movements. But in his settlement with the RMT, he 
throws the baby out with the bathwater. He acknowledges that strain 
and grievances do not translate in social movements automatically (e.g., 
pp. 78, 143), but refuses to reach a truce with RMT on this crucial point. 
He maintains there is a fundamental incompatibility between the different 
perspectives, but does not provide conclusive arguments for that. 

Although this book offers good theory, I do not consider it to be a good 
book. It contains a lot of excellent ideas—the number of exclamation 
marks in my well-thumbed copy is countless—but the overall line of the 
argument is not clear to me. A central guiding idea is lacking, and some- 
times Buechler seems to be just dabbling around in sociological theory. 
He has too many points to make, and that simply does not make a good 
story. This loose logic is even apparent in the phrasing: every section 
contains expressions such as “another example,” “a final illustration,” and 
“another promising direction.” Also, the book clearly lacks a concluding 
chapter—the place where all the threads would bepulled together; where 
all the ideas sowed throughout the eight chapters would be incorporated 
into a coherent vision. Buechler himself blames the prevailing theories 
for their lack of integration, their partiality, and especially their shortage 
in micro-macro links. 

Well-written, clear, and inspiring sections (e.g., his argument on col- 
lective identities) alternate with misty parts (e.g., the section on life politcs). 
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Buechler’s goal is theoretical, and there is nothing wrong with 
that—sometimes, however, I was drowning in highly abstract “grand the- 
ory.” Apart from the page numbers, there are not any figures in this whole 
240 page book, which makes the book inaccessible. The irony of this is 
that Buechler aims to liberate sociology from its theoretical self-indulgence 
and that he wants sociology to become relevant and practical again (p. 
18). 

Buechler does not define social movements, yet throughout the book 
he develops a supportive and highly idealistic vision of social movements. 
Movements are challenging class exploitation, racial oppression, and gen- 
der inequality, and no one could be against that—movements are depicted 
as inherently good. David bravely combats Goliath, be it transnational 
capitalism or the “naughty” state. This becomes most clear when Buechler 
pertinently describes the state as a “reform filter” that is not receptive to 
transformation, but that wants to encapsulate, absorb, and co-opt the 
movement without any real changes (p. 175). Implicitly, he considers social 
movements to be something special, a sui generis social category. Yet, 
social movements are, in fact, closely related to interest groups, and all 
other kinds of advocacy associations. Of course, they are situated on one 
side of the informal-formal and the insider-outsider continua of political 
actors, but they are not by definition more radical or critical toward status 
quo. Thus, the state’s reaction to social movements is essentially not 
different: nobody’s demands and claims are warmly welcomed, auto- 
matically adopted, and unaltered translated into state policy. For all po- 
litical actors and groups, the state is a tough opponent, hard to persuade. 


Rethinking Multiculturalism: Cultural Diversity and Political Theory. By 
Bhikhu Parekh. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2000. Pp. 
xli+379. $35.00. 


Jeffrey C. Goldfarb 
New School University 


When Bhikhu Parekh, a professor of political theory at the University of 
Hull and chair of the Commission on the Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain, 
“rethinks multiculturalism,” he takes culture very seriously. This serious- 
ness distinguishes his positions on major theoretical and practical con- 
troversies, and it is through this seriousness that he makes his contribution 
to political theory. He understands culture as “the beliefs or views human 
beings form about the meaning and significance of human life and its 
activities” (p. 142). He notes that for a variety of reasons, more and more 
groups of people in close proximity have strikingly different sets of such 
beliefs and views. He considers how received political theory stands up 
to this new condition, and how people have concretely worked out the 
dilemmas posed by it in contemporary societies. His book presents the 
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reader with a careful review of the promise and perils of multiculturalism, 
as they are revealed in the history of political thought, especially liberal 
thought, and the practices of liberal democracies. The book is compre- 
hensive and sensible, although for this sociologist it does present some 
unresolved problems. 

From the beginning of his inquiry, Parekh makes clear that his task is 
to address the problem of cultural diversity. He astutely distinguishes 
between the empirical fact of diversity and diversity as a principle; be- 
tween the multicultural society and multiculturalism. He is interested in 
examining how the normative commitment can be realized in a just fash- 
ion. This leads him to an exploration of the history of diverse political 
theories, from Aristotle to Rawls, judging how well they confront the facts 
of multicultural society. He goes on to develop his own theoretical inter- 
pretation of the problems of multiculturalism, and applies them to pressing 
present day situations of multicultural dilemmas and conflict 

Parekh finds what he calls classical monism and pluralism, and, also, 
contemporary liberalism, all wanting in their approach to diversity. Mo- 
nism (here he includes the philosophies of the ancient Greeks and Chris- 
tians, classical liberalism, and the modern theories of Locke and J. S. 
Mill) is not able to show that there is only one way or a best way to 
understand the human condition and pursue the good life. They are ul- 
timately parochial. Since different cultures constitute human beings in 
different ways, their claims concerning human nature and the good are 
not convincing. The monist “cannot see any good outside its favoured 
way of life, it either avoids all but minimum contact with them or seeks 
to assimilate them by peaceful or violent means. ... The ease with which 
these [monists] . . . have justified or condoned egregious violence against 
alternative ways of life, often in the name of human equality and universal 
love alerts us to the dangers of all forms of monism” (p. 49). 

Pluralists do better in this regard. Parekh analyzes Vico, Montesquieu, 
and Herder. He is in sympathy with their positions, especially as they are 
formulated as critiques of monism. However, in all three thinkers he sees 
problems in their understanding of culture. Their approaches are too 
holistic, too self-contained, and too static. They imagine that culture is 
destiny and is closed to outside influences. He approves of the cultural 
approaches of these thinkers, but thinks that they are not properly nu- 
anced. This, he sets out to do himself. 

It is with his critique of the contemporary liberal tradition that Parekh 
carves out his own contribution. He recognizes that contemporary liberals 
appreciate both “the shared human nature and the cultural embeddedness 
of human beings,” but he believes that such leading liberal theorists as 
Rawls, Kymlicka, and Raz still are overly committed to a transcultural 
view, which is ultimately a Eurocentric view, continuing to absolutize 
liberal commitments to individualism (p. 80). They ironically make the 
same mistake as the earlier pluralists. The have a too totalistic concern 
for the cultural whole of liberalism. Further, they do not adequately take 
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advantage of one of liberalism’s primary achievements. “Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it is the glory of liberal (that is, tolerant, open and free) 
society that is not, and does not need or even seek to become, exclusively 
or entirely liberal (that is committed to a strong sense of autonomy, in- 
dividualism, self-creation, and so on). Liberal writers misunderstand its 
inner logic and strength when they seek to turn it into one” (p. 113). 

Following this interesting insight, Parekh explores this observed par 
adox for the remainder of his book. He considers how those who have 
commitments to competing religious positions, positions on women’s 
rights, positions on the responsibilities to community, and of the older 
generation to the younger can live together with mutual respect. He avoids 
relativism by arguing for a logic of intercultural evaluation. He considers 
the difficult problems of achieving equality in ways that are culturally 
specific and sensitive. He explores the political structures that facilitate 
and undermine a multicultural justice. The book is most interesting when 
it addresses pressing instances of cultural confrontation, particularly the 
controversies surrounding the publication of The Satanic Verses (Viking, 
1989). It falters when Parekh in too facile a fashion asserts a general 
resolution to these controversies and theoretically similar ones. 

As a sociologist, it seems to me that this political theorist, who also 
holds an important public position in the United Kingdom, distinguished 
and accomplished as he is, wants his theoretical tools to do more than 
they can. They do illuminate how the cultural conflicts of our day are 
tied to rich alternative cultural positions. They do reveal how the history 
of political thought is implicated in the intractability of the problems. He 
does suggest that a more nuanced approach to the cultural can make the 
problems addressable. These are the book’s accomplishments. But when 
Parekh resolves problems to his satisfaction about such issues as the ban- 
ning of The Satanic Verses in India, or the position of the Catholic Church 
on abortion, or the question of female circumcision, his resolutions are 
not going to be those of the social actors involved. For the sociologist, 
how the different groups confront each other empirically is probably of 
greater interest than an inventive theoretical resolution. For such empir- 
ical matters, we should go elsewhere. In other words, some of the con- 
clusions of this book are not fully supported, either empirically or theo- 
retically, but the path to the conclusions is sound and interesting. 


Choosing an Identity: A General Model of Preference and Belief For- 
mation. By Sun-Ki Chai. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2001. 
Pp. vilit344. $52.50. 


Jane Sell 
Texas A&M University 


Choosing an Identity is an incredibly ambitious book. Chai not only 
proposes a new, formal model of preference and belief formation, he also 
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examines three large literatures and offers new theoretical tests within 
them. He attempts to show that integrating his “coherence model” with 
a simple optimizing model allows analysis that other rational or nonra- 
tional choice models cannot. 

The book begins with a broad examination of rational choice models 
used throughout different social sciences and philosophy. This broad ex- 
amination is impressive because it draws on research across many dif- 
ferent disciplines: psychology, sociology, political science, philosophy, and 
go on. Partly because it is so broad, however, it simplifies many of the 
arguments and concepts. By doing so, Chai sacrifices some sophistication 
that reflects upon the model development and eventually, upon claims of 
the model’s effectiveness. 

Chai’s coherence model starts with a type of rational choice model as 
its base, specifically, those very simple aspects that maintain self-interest 
and “rational” optimizing. Chai’s model then layers complexity to the 
decision maker or actor. This actor is constantly updating information 
and wresting with “doubt”—the subjective probability associated with a 
choice when the utility of the optimal strategy is less than the maximum 
feasible utility. Formally, as the author notes, doubt is equivalent to Sav- 
age’s concept of expected regret. Chai, however, uses this concept more 
vigorously than it is typically used in economics or game theory. Sub- 
stantively, doubt takes a central role in his model and acts similarly to 
cognitive dissonance (or more properly, dissonance reduction). Chai’s 
model is based upon the psychological notion that actors attempt to main- 
tain consistency in their behavior and beliefs. Exceptionally important 
for the model and his predictions, this consistency can take place retro- 
spectively or prospectively. Coherence describes a condition in which 
doubt over a chosen strategy is zero, and it is this type of coherence that 
drives actors. 

How does identity, in particular choosing identity as featured in the 
book’s title, fit? The model begins with rule bases that include causal 
statements that are self-defining and self-referential, leading to self-con- 
sciousness “which requires that all of an individual’s decision-making and 
deliberational algorithms exist in the form of beliefs about his or her own 
past and future actions, preferences and beliefs” (p. 84). Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, Chai also incorporates assumptions about needs and relations 
between sense data and language. Finally, “rules” or information are added 
based upon experience. “I call the initial rules an individual’s foundation 
and those that are added later as her identity” (p. 89). Foundational beliefs 
describe observations, whereas identity beliefs involve deliberation and 
concern the nonobservable. 

Building a model, of course, involves making choices about the most 
important characteristics necessary for eventual prediction. But, by ap- 
proaching identity as “unified and purposive,” and by placing conscious- 
ness in a central role, Chai abandons the general sociological concept of 
identity that involves actors with multiple identities who are not neces- 
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sarily making choices consciously, but who are willing, able, and some- 
times anxious to allow inconsistency. 

As a social psychologist, I was most interested in chapter 3 in which 
the general model is developed and several intriguing puzzles such as the 
endowment effect and reinforcement schedule strength are analyzed. (Be- 
haviorists will really find something to rile them up here.) I would like 
to have seen this chapter expanded because important ideas directly re- 
lated to some of the more unique aspects of the coherence model are 
offered but not fully developed. However, Chai quickly moves from the 
model development to three broad chapters analyzing ideology formation 
and policy choice in ex-colonies, the origins of ethnic identity and collective 
action, structural change, cultural change, and civic violence. 

In these three chapters, Chai lays out some leading theoretical con- 
tenders then demonstrates how the coherence model does a better job of 
predicting outcomes. The evidence gathered here is impressive and the 
logic elegant. However, the strength of the coherence model is not as 
convincing. For the most part this has to do with the problem of iden- 
tifying a priori the particular forms that preferences and identities take. 
Many (but, not all) of the arguments could be derived from simpler models. 
Here, Chai’s lack of depth in discussion of the broad category of rational 
choice becomes more problematic—because use of some simple but elegant 
models within the rational choice tradition, such as Cournot solutions or 
the Folk Theorem, seems equally likely to yield some of the predictions 
without as many assumptions about actors. 

While I have many reservations about the coherence model, it is clear 
that Chai’s book is an exciting and sophisticated view of decisions. Those 
interested in rational choice (regardless of their discipline identification) 
and the substantive areas addressed should carefully consider the chal- 
lenges issued and the solutions offered. 


Individuals, Institutions, and Markets. By C. Mantzavinos. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. xviiit+313. $54.95. 


Bruce G. Carruthers 
Northwestern University 


Here is a book of unbridled ambition and breadth: Mantzavinos lays out 
a research program encompassing all of social science; he proposes to 
reconcile homo economicus with homo sociologicus; and he wishes to link 
micro- and macro-levels of analysis. Sometimes his reach exceeds his 
grasp, but even when the author falls short, his failures prove instructive. 
Mantzavinos’s theoretical framework draws inspiration from a mixture 
of evolutionary epistemology, cognitive psychology, institutionalist eco- 
nomics, and notions of bounded rationality. The book’s structure follows 
the title, and so proceeds from individual behavior to institutions and 
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then on to markets. Arguments are pitched at an abstract but nonmath- 
ematical level, and empirical material is used intermittently to exemplify, 
sharpen, or illustrate particular theoretical points. Rather than give a 
detailed explanation of a particular event or relationship, Mantzavinos 
provides a set of concepts with which to analyze how institutions in 
general structure social and economic phenomena. These are tools to think 
with. i 

Starting from first principles makes it hard to conceal one’s own the- 
oretical preferences. Mantzavinos boldly asserts that all the great achieve- 
ments of social science derive from the assumption of methodological 
individualism and, needless to say, he embraces it himself. Furthermore, 
he assumes that individuals always pursue their self-interest, although he 
is careful to distinguish his approach from that of orthodox rational choice 
theory. According to the latter, choice alternatives are simply given, and 
the decision maker picks the “best” one, where best is defined in terms 
of payoff, expected payoff, subjective expected payoff, or some such cri- 
terion. For Mantzavinos, by contrast, decision makers actively constitute 
choice alternatives, and then select among them on the basis of predictions 
about their own future preferences. In both the creation and then the 
evaluation of alternatives, cognitive schema and heuristics play a key role. 
When decision makers confront a familiar problem or situation (one which 
fits into preexisting cognitive categories), existing routines are activated 
and an appropriate solution to the problem is deployed. This kind of 
response occurs automatically and unconsciously, but decision makers act 
differently when confronted with an unfamiliar situation. New problems 
generate conscious search behavior and the innovation of new solutions. 

Thus, how problems fit into given cognitive schema determines whether 
decision makers act like homo sociologicus (routine conformity to behav- 
ioral rules) or homo economicus (deliberate and conscious choice). Man- 
tzavinos’s distinction between the two exaggerates James Duesenberry’s 
famous quip that economics is about how people make choices, whereas 
sociology is about how they have no choices to make, and Mantzavinos 
undercuts the contrast by pointing out that important mental maps and 
cognitive categories are shared, and hence are social products. A fun- 
damental layer of sociability undergirds all cognition, regardless of which 
of the two homines gets enacted in any particular situation. Furthermore, 
he overlooks the degree to which agency is involved in the interpretation 
and implementation of rules. Mantzavinos’s homo sociologicus is a bit of 
a judgmental dope, in the ethnomethodological sense. 

Institutions provide the context for individual action, and they operate 
as solutions to collective problems. Mantzavinos draws on Douglass North 
in viewing institutions as “rules of the game” and asserts that a proper 
institutional analysis addresses four questions: Why do institutions exist, 
how do they emerge, why do they persist or change, and how are they 
adopted or enforced? He then presents a systematic overview of formal 
institutions (e.g., the state, law) and informal institutions (e.g., social 
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norms, moral rules, conventions), using game theory to show how indi- 
vidual payoffs influence the emergence and reproduction of institutions. 
Problems arise out of computational mismatches between the complexity 
of the real world and the cognitive limitations of the individuals who 
confront that world. Institutions offer heuristics and rules of coordination 
that allow people to simplify and interpret their environment collectively, 
and then act with some measure of cohesion. 

The final section of the book deals with markets, which operate within 
institutionalized rules. Market competition is an evolutionary process that 
allocates resources but also produces and distributes knowledge. The in- 
stitutional framework for the market sets the terms for competition and 
shapes the selective criteria (what is “success” or “failure”) that define the 
evolutionary market process, but what ultimately animates it are con- 
sumer preferences. Here, consumers are sovereign (p. 178). Mantzavinos’s 
critique of the neoclassical economics of information (e.g., George Stigler) 
is cogent and compelling, and his discussion of knowledge in markets will 
surely stimulate further work. 

Recognizing that the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the book 
closes with an application to economic growth. Mantzavinos criticizes 
neoclassical and endogenous growth theory, and offers his own institu- 
tionalist alternative. He stresses four mechanisms that translate a society’s 
available knowledge into economic value: technology, organizational 
structures, markets, and money. However, the punch line of his new in- 
stitutionalist approach would look pretty familiar to Adam Smith: the 
institutions that best support economic growth include free markets and 
secure property rights, credibly supported by a constitutional government 
and bolstered by appropriate informal institutions. 


Legitimating Identities: The Sel-Presentations of Rulers and Subjects. 
By Rodney Barker. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. 
vilit 161. $55.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Ronald M. Glassman 
Wiliam Paterson University 


The analysis of legitimation as a social-psychological process involving 
rulers and subjects previously has expanded far beyond Max Weber’s 
original presentation. Now, with Rodney Barker’s new book, Legttimating 
Identities: The Self-Presentations of Rulers and Subjects, the concept has 
been expanded once again. Barker focuses on the “endogenous or self- 
legitimation of rulers” and asserts that “rulers legitimate their position 
and power to themselves and their immediate staff, who are their im- 
mediate mirrors.” This phenomenon is critical, for, as Barker states it, 
“rulers appear to need to legitimate their power, to demonstrate constantly 
by rituals both spiritual and secular their unique prestige, as persons 
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authorized in a manner that ordinary subjects are not, as persons set apart 
to exercise the powers and privileges of government.” 

Using examples as wide-ranging as the British and French monarchies, 
Hitler’s Third Reich, and the U.S. presidency, Barker goes on to present 
us with three groups of actors on the political stage: rulers (kings, pres- 
idents, prime ministers, dictators), staff and immediate officials (those who 
stand in a privileged position in relation to the rulers), and subjects (or- 
dinary citizens and voters). 

Barker emphasizes that much of the legitimation that goes on occurs 
only within the inner circle of rulers and staff. That is, so much ritual 
and drama is directed at immediate staff because these people must be 
convinced of a person’s leadership before they acquiesce to actively pro- 
mote that image. Democratic leaders work as hard as kings to create an 
image of leadership for their immediate staff. The Oval Office of the 
American White House, for instance, has a mystique similar to that of 
Versailles. Former President Jimmy Carter was recently quoted as saying 
that prominent individuals would come to the Oval Office to make a 
request of him, but they became unable to speak after being overcome 
by the authority emanating from the “presidency.” 

Legitimation theory previously focused on the leader-people processes 
and rituals, but, the leader-staff processes Barker discusses may be equally 
important. There is no doubt that when a leader gains the full legitimation 
of his staff, the governing process becomes smoother and more clearly 
authoritative. Barker states, “[Legitimation] is most actively sought from 
the ruler’s own immediate associates, institutions, or community... . It 
is for their own self-definition, rather than for their justification in the 
eyes of their subjects.” This is new and quite interesting. The leader must 
actually convince himself—through the mirror of his or her immediate 
coterie—that he or she is truly a leader. 

Barker adds another dimension to the legitimation process that is of 
equal interest—the concept of “enemies.” There are the leader and his or 
her ministers, and then there is “the role played by enemies; enemies are 
necessary to identification, since by saying who it is not, an individual, 
community, or group marks out its boundaries more clearly.” 

Thus, there will be a legitimate regime and its illegitimate enemies. The 
U.S. government used Communists as enemies throughout the 1950s and 
1960s. Now, of course, some regimes—such as that of Iran—use the United 
States as their enemy. 

Barker goes on to show how enemies, in the form of rebels, can legit- 
imate themselves. “Rebels,” he tell us, “legitimate themselves as vigorously 
as do rulers. .. . For rebels, self-legitimation by cultivation and creation 
of distinctive identity, is a defining aspect of their political activity.” 

Under certain circumstances, a self-legitimated rebel leader can actually 
come to power and replace the previous regime—witness Castro, Mao, 
Lenin, and Trotsky. So, too, did Hitler come to power, after years of self- 
promotion and huge spectacles of self-legitimation, invoking the German 
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military culture of the past. It should also be understood that the American 
rebels of 1776, in a similar fashion, after creating a successful democratic 
legitimation process centering around the charismatic General Washing- 
ton and the intellectually daring constitutionalists, took power and became 
the government of the new nation. 

Thus, the enemies of a regime can help legitimate that regime as long 
as they remain unpopular and nonlegitimate. But, enemies can become 
successful rebel who create legitimation for themselves—first within their 
own leadership circle, but then with the people at large. Politics is always 
an unstable process, wherein power and legitimation relationships can 
change dramatically. 

Barker also has something original to say about the concept of the 
citizens’ consent in democratic regimes. He emphasizes not the usual 
consent-giving and consent-getting processes that characterize democratic 
politics and that are now complicated immensely by the mass media of 
communications, but rather, the activity of self-legitimation—this time 
the self-legitimation of citizens. “Democracy involves subjects cultivating 
their own identity as participating and active members of a polity.” 

This process can be observed when citizens vote, voice their opinions 
through interest groups, support lobbying efforts, participate in demon- 
strations or protests, and so on. Barker emphasizes that all these processes 
tend to create the feeling of citizenship. A citizen must feel empowered, 
must believe that his or her vote counts, and be shown that his or her 
opinion will be taken seriously. Thus, citizens engage in processes that 
are self-legitimating, and these processes are as important for the citizen 
as they are for the leader. “In voting, citizens are acting out, creating, 
sustaining, and legitimating their characters as significant members of 
political society.” 

In emphasizing self-legitimation, Barker has led us to new and insight- 
ful areas of study. This new volume is a major contribution to the study 
of political processes. 
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